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PREFACE. 


A  WORD  of  explanation  touching  this  work  will  suffice.  In  the 
reports  of  the  State  Geological  Surveys  of  Missouri  and  Michigan, 
published  in  1873,  the  geographical  and  geological  distribution  and 
chemical  characteristics  of  the  iron-ores  of  those  States  are  fully  dis- 
cussed. 

As  the  districts  cdi^%d\^  thSsi  .SnJvcys  supply  the  ore  for 
nearly  one-third  of  the  itofi-pfCf^ct  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
all  the  ore-deposits  that^had  bien  discovered  up  to  1873  are  de- 
scribed in  the  reports,  -t  's'lfipught  tJeairable  to  combine  in  one 
volume  such  portions  of  them  as  address  themselves  specially  to 
those  immediately  interested  in  the  great  iron-industry  of  the 
country. 

R.  P. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


NOTES    ON    THE   GEOLOGY   OF    PILOT    KNOB   AND    ITS 
VICINITY. 


N 


BY   RAPHAEL   PUMPELLY. 

The  region  represented  on  the  topographical  map  of  Pilot  Knob 
and  its  vicinity  (PL  I.,  Atlas)  consists  of  a  group  of  four  masses  of 
porphyrj",  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  of  the  lowest  Silu- 
rian Limestone  known  in  Iron  County.  The  porphyry  forms  the 
entire  substructure  of  the  region."  It  had  been  eroded  into  hills 
and  valleys  before  the  deposition  of  the  limestones. 

By  reference  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  limestone  does 
not  often  rise  above  the  200-foot  contour-line.  But  in  places,  as 
in  the  north-west  extension  of  Cedar  iliSl.  wc  find  a  heavy  deposit 
of  clay,  with  chert  and  mammdlated  quartz  ("  mineral  blossom") 
and  sandstone  lying  over  the  limestone  and  rising  to  the  350-foot 
line.  This  level  (350  feet  above  the  datum  of  the  map)  is  about 
the  normal  height  for  these  clay  and  chert  terraces  through  this 
portion  of  the  country  ;  but  they  have  generally,  within  the  area 
of  this  map,  been  removed  by  erosion,  except  where  they  remain 
in  place  as  terraces  and  patches  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 

Tiie  porphyries  are  older  than  the  Silurian,  and  belong  to  the 
Archffian  (Azoic)  formation,  of  which  they  may  be  the  youngest 
member  in  Missouri,  They  are  the  near  equivalents  in  point  of 
age  of  the  great  iron-bearing  rocks  of  Lake  Superior,  New  Jersey, 
and  Sweden.     They  are  stratified  on  an  immense  scale,  but  owing 


•  No  grmif ic  rocks  occur  within  [he  area  of  Ihe  map ;  but  a  few  miles  lo  the  eastward 
then  is  an  nlensive  development  of  granite,  apparently  cliielly  chlorjtic  nnd  syetiitic,  m 
Hadiiou  County.  Tbe  few  oliKrvalions,  bearini;  ua  (he  question  of  relative  nge,  made 
hf  both  Dr.  Norwood  and  niywlf,  sJiould  seem  to  indicate  tliat  the  gmnitic  rucks  are 
elder  than  Ihe  paqilijTies.  In  the  north-wcMem  part  of  Madiiou  County  several  granite 
I    bob  art  capped  nitli  porphyry. 

The  red  granite*  may  be  an  exception  to  this,  supposed,  rule. 

The  foci  thai  tlie  granitci  contain  numerous  rlykes  of  liombleniiic  rocks,  while  none  are 
known  to  occnr  in  the  porphyries,  may  go  toward  proving  the  greater  age  of  the  granite. 
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to  the  rarity  of  intcrst ratified  beds  of  other  rocks,  the  unravelling 
of  the  internal  structure  of  the  district  is  a  difficult  problem. 

On  Pilot  Knob  the  strike  of  the  formation  is  S.  50**  E.  from  the 
true  meridian,  and  throuj^diout  the  southern  half  of  the  map  the 
strike  may  be  generally  assumed  to  vary  between  S.  40^  E.  and 
S.  60^*  E.,  and  the  dip  of  the  strata  to  be  to  the  south-west. 

While  all  the  porphyries  of  Iron  County  probably  contain  a 
greater  or  less  percentage  of  free  silica,  this  is  not  always  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  nor  do  all  the  varieties  exhibit  the  feldspars  in  dis- 
tinct crystals. 

While  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  an  absolute  classification  cov- 
ering all  the  transitional  forms,  we  can  recognize  (within  the  area 
of  Map,  PI.  I.)  three  very  distinct  varieties  characterized  by  external 
features. 

a.  Porphyry  with  few  or  no  Crystals.— Gray,  pink,  flesh-color, 
and  brown  are  common  colors  in  this  variety ;  the  rock  is  compact, 
very  hard,  striking  fire  abundantly  with  the  steel,  and  breakin<y 
with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  frequently  contains  grains  of  smoky 
or  limpid  quartz,  and  sometimes  very  isolated  minute  crystals  of 
either  pink  or  white  feldspar,  the  latter  generally  striated  and  ap- 
parently oligoclase  ;  the  rock  is  frequently  banded  in  very  thin  lay- 
ers, and  may  be  very  massive  or  have  a  columnar  or  tabular  struc- 
ture.    It  weathers  through  pink  to  a  dirty  yellow  or  white. 

b.  Porphyry  containing  Crystals  of  Feldspar  'without  Grains 
of  Quartz. — The  usual  colors  are  light  and  dark  brown  and  purple, 
more  rarely  black,  gray,  and  pink  ;  the  matrix  is  very  compact  and 
tough,  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  strikes  fire  with  the  steel, 
and  is  often  banded.  Its  distinguishing  characteristics  are  the 
absence  of  quartz  in  grains,  and  the  abundance  of  crystals,  one-sixth 
to  one-fourth  inch  long,  of  white  or  pink  feldspar,  which  is  gene- 
rally triclinic.  Although  quartz  is  not  present  in  the  form  of  grains, 
it  sometimes  predominates  in  the  alternate  layers  of  the  banded 
varieties. 

c.  Porphyry  abounding  in  Grains  of  Quartz  and  Crystals  of 
Feldspar. — The  matrix  of  this  variety  varies  in  color  from  purplish 
gray  to  dark  purple  or  black,  and  the  feldspar  crystals  are  usually 
white  and  triclinic. 

Feldspar  and  quartz  appear  to  be  the  only  primary  constituents 
in  any  of  the  porphyries  of  this  region.     But  there  are  several 
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accessory  minerals  which  occur  frequently,  and  are  evidently  secon- 
dary products.  The  most  common  among  these  is  epidote,  and  a 
soft,  greenish  substance  resembling  steatite,  apparently  an  alteration 
product  of  the  epidote.  A  chlorite-like  mineral  occurs  frequently  in 
the  first  stages  of  weathering,  both  impregnated  in  the  matrix  and 
traversing  the  feldspar-crystals.  Magnetite  and  specular  iron-ore 
occur  in  minute  impregnations,  sometimes  imparting  a  decided  po- 
larity to  the  fragments  of  the  rock.  Fluorite,  of  a  beautiful  ame- 
thystine color,  is  found,  not  unfrequently,  in  small  cavities  and 
seams. 

The  Silurian  rocks  of  the  district  are  probably  the  Third  Mag- 
nesian  Limestone  of  Swallow,  with,  in  places,  remains  of  the  Second 
Sandstone  capping  it. 

At  the  contact  of  this  series  with  the  porphyries  there  are  very 
generally  beds  of  calcareous  sandstone  and  conglomerate. 

These  limestones  are  dolomites,  in  which  the  process  of  dolomi- 
zation  has  in  many  places  run  its  course  to  completion. 

The  beds  are  generally  from  a  few  inches  to  six  or  eight  feet 
thick.  The  thinner  beds  contain  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent,  of 
impurity,  in  the  form  of  clay,  and  sometimes  of  chlorite,  which 
gives  a  greenish  tinge,  often  mistaken  for  a  copper  mineral.  These 
thinner  beds  are  also  often  pyritiferous.  The  more  compact  beds 
often  contain  layers  of  chert,  but  aside  from  this  the  insoluble  im- 
purities, in  the  form  of  clay  and  free  silica,  seem  to  range  consider- 
ably below  10  per  cent. 

These  heavier  layers  have  generally  a  buff  tinge,  and  contain 
numerous    small    cavities    lined 

with   beautiful  crystals  of  dolo-  *^'  '* 

mite.  Sometimes  crystals  of 
calcitc  and  of  copper  pyrites  and 
iron  pyrites  occur  in  these  cavi- 
ties. 

The  annexed  section,  and  the 
corresponding   analyses  by  Mr. 

Chauvenet,    refer   to   the   lower ,  __  ^         ^ 

beds  of  the  dolomite  at  Mr. 
Mace's  quarry.  Sec.  8,  T.  33, 
R.  4,  E. 
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ABC 

Silicious  matter 5.1 1        3.85         2,06 

Iron,  as  peroxide *4.67         1.07         none 

Carb.  Lime 47- 50       52.50        54-33 

Carb.  Magnesia 42.19      42.56       43.83 


99.47       99.98     100.20 

In  order  to  compare  these  limestones  with  true  dolomite,  we 
compare  the  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  each  with  that  of  the 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  atomic  ratio  being  54-35  :  45.65.  The 
following  figures  show  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  required 
in  each  to  make  it  equivalent  to  the  carbonate  of  lime  : — 


3989     4409     45-62 

Bed  "  A,"  therefore,  contains  more  magnesia  than  the  dolomite 
ratio  calls  for;  the  others  soniL'what  less. 

On  the  same  property  a  pyritiferous  limestone,  from  a  thin  bed 
somewhat  shaly  and  colored  green  by  the  presence  of  chlorite,  was 
examined  by  prospecting  shafts,  some  years  since,  by  persons  look- 
ing for  nickel-ore.  This  rock  was  analyzed  by  Mr.  Chauvenet 
with  the  following  result : — 

Silicious  matter 17.88 

Iron,  as  peroxide 3.75 

Carb.  Lime 43-52 

Carb.  Magnesia 34-25 

The  annexed  section  (Fig.  2)  is  taken  at  the  quarry  near  Iron 
Mountain,  from  which  the  furnaces  derive  their  flux. 

A  specimen  from  this  quarry  was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Litton,  with 
the  following  result : — \ 

Residue,  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  6.97 

Alumina-  with  peroxide  of  Iron 1 , 1 1 

Carbonate  of  Lime SO-  38 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 41-74 

*  Alumina,  with  a  liule  iron. 

t  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Geo!.  Surv.  of  Missouri,  Part  II,  p.[78-     1855. 


DOLOMITES. 


8.  Stiff,  dark,  bro\vn,  foliaceous  clay. 


7.   Highly -weathered  dolomite. 

6.   Brown  and  gray  dolomite,  with  very  irreg- 
ular cavities,  lined  with  crystals  of  dolomite. 

5.  Very  compact,  hard,  and  fine-grained  dol- 
omite. 

4.  Similar  to  No.  6,  with  crystals  of  calcite 
porphyrilically  enclosed. 

Cirecnish  marly  seam. 
3.  Similar  to  No.  5. 

Greenish  marly  seam. 

2.  Similar  to  No.  4. 

I.  Massive,  gray,  and   purple-gray,  medium 
grain,  with  sporadic  cavities. 


Fig.  2. 


MAGNESIAN   LIMESTONE  QUARRY   N.    W. 
OF  IRON   MOUNTAIN. 


'  An  average  sample  of  the  rock  from  this  quarry  was  taken  at  the 
Iron  Moimtain  furnace,  and  analyzed  by  Dr.  Wendel,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
for  Dr.  Schmidt's  Report  on  the  Iron  Metallurgy  of  the  State,* 
with  the  following  result : — 

Silica 5.30 

Lime .  ..2748 

Magnesia 1 8.37 

Phosphorus 0.003 

Sulphur 0.09 

An  average  sample,  taken  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
purpose,  from  the  quarry  at  Pilot  Knob,  was  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Wendel,  with  the  following  result : — 

Silica 3.93 

Lime 29.40 

Magnesia 19-27 

Phosphorus O.02 

Sulphur o.  16 

•  To  be  published  in  the  next  volume. 
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The  magncsian  limestone,  in  some  of  the  more  massive  beds,  con- 
tains many  cavities,  from  less  than  an  inch  to  several  feet  in  diame- 
ter. These  Jiavc  very  ragged  outlines,  as  though  formed  by  the 
running  together  of  numerous  smaller  cavities.  They  are  gene- 
rally lined  with  crystals  of  dolomite,  but  in  many  places,  in  certain 
horizons,  and  especially  in  the  upper  beds,  the  walls  are  covered 
with  a  continuous  lining  of  crystalline  quartz  resting  on  concentric 
agate-like  layers  of  quartz.  This  geode  quartz  is  called  ••  mineral 
blossom.** 

Galena  and  zinc-blende  also  occur  very  extensively  in  this  reek, 
in  some  localities  disseminated  through  it,  in  others  occupying  gash- 
veins  and  narrow  caves,  and  in  others  again  forming  extensive 
interstratified  layers. 

Residuazy  Deposits.— The  Archaean  (Azoic)  rocks  of  south- 
eastern Missouri  are  the  exposed  portions  of  the  skeleton  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Ozark  range.  They  appear  as  knobs  i  ,400  to 
1 ,800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rising  300  to  700  or  more  feet  above 
the  valleys  at  their  bases.  They  form  an  archipelago  of  islands 
in  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  which  surround  them  as  a  whole 
and  separate  them  from  each  other. 

These  rocks,  consisting,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  chiefly  of 
granites  and  felsitic  porphyries,  reach  their  most  extensive  surface- 
development  in  the  region  forming  the  northern  part  of  Af  adison 
Iron,  and  Reynolds,  and  the  southern  part  of  St.  Francis  and  Wash- 
ington Counties. 

The  rocks  overlying  them  belong  to  the  oldest  known  members  of 
the  Silurian,  and  they  may  be  the  deep-sea  equivalents  of  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  or  even  older. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  they  are  true  dolomites,  frequently 
underlaid  by  gritstone  beds,  and  often  covered  by  heavy  masses 
(50  to  120  feet  thick)  of  clay  and  chert  in  loose  aggregations. 

This  region  of  porphyries,  as  well  as  the  Ozark  range,  generally, 
through  southern  Missouri,  has  apparently  been  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  from  a  very  early  period  to  the  present  time.  The  higher 
portion  of  the  elevation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  submerged 
since  before  the  Upper  Silurian  period  ;  while  broad  areas  on  the 
flanks  of  the  range  have  apparently  been  dry  land  since  the  Carbo- 
niferous. The  absence  of  the  finer  and  coarser  detrital  material  due 
to  glacial  action,  as  well  as  of  all  evi-^  -^^  the  direct  mechanical 
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action  of  ice,  prove  that  the  region  in  question  remained  undis- 
turbed by  the  various  surface-modifying  agencies  of  the  Glacial 
period.  The  rocks  of  the  Ozarks,  thus  exposed  to  the  undisturbed 
action  of  atmospheric  agencies,  present  to  us  in  their  present  con- 
dition one  of  the  most  instructive  records  of  geological  history — one 
that  is  full  of  important  facts. 

Both  the  Archaean  crystalline  rocks  and  the  Silurian  strata  have 
undergone  immense  changes  in  volume,  and  in  other  respects, 
under  this  long-continued  influence.  The  gradual  removal  of  the 
soluble  constituents  has  left  important  residuary  deposits  of  such 
substances  as  were  insoluble,  especially  in  the  Silurian  strata — as 
clay,  flint,  crystallized  quartz,  sulphuret  of  iron,  galena,  etc.  The 
more  conspicuous  instances  of  this  kind  among  the  pre-Silurian 
rocks  are  residuary  occurrences  of  iron-ore. 

The  constituents  of  the  granitic  and  porphyry  rocks  offered  a  far 
greater  resistance  to  the  action  of  this  process  of  removal  than  the 
limestone  strata.  Still,  the  amount  of  disintegration  and  of  full 
decomposition  has  been  very  great  in  these  older  formations, 
although  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say  what  proportion  of  the 
change  has  taken  place  since  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
limestones.  The  porphyries  and  granites  had  undergone  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  erosion  before  the  limestones  were  formed ;  an 
amount  at  least  several  times  as  great  as  that  they  have  suffered 
since  that  remote  time. 

In  the  porphyries  as  well  as  in  the  granitic  rocks  of  the  region 
we  find  the  destructive  action  developed  in  two  marked  directions, 
respectively  the  resultants  of  influences  due  to  local  external  causes, 
and  to  the  structure,  texture,  and  mineral  composition  of  the  rocks. 
These  directions  are — 

((j)  The  forming  of  polygonal  blocks  on  the  surface,  and  the 
gradual  disintegration  and  decomposition  of  these  in  place  and  on 
the  talus.     This  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  porphyry  exposures. 

A  layer  of  3  to  4  feet  of  this  detritus  covers  the  residuary  clay- 
deposit  of  the  Silurian  limestone  on  the  west  flank  of  Pilot  Knob  ; 
it  lies  on  a  slope  of  1 1°. 

On  the  ridge  of  red  granite  at  Ex-Governor  Brown's  quarry,  the 
polyt^onal  blocks  are  of  great  size,  and  their  surface-disintegration 
in  place  has  left  picturesque,  rounded  masses  hundreds  of  tons  in 
weight. 
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ifi")  Disintegration  and  decomposition  in  mass.  This,  among  the 
porphyries,  is  best  illustrated  in  Iron  Mountain,  where  the  entire 
porphyry-hill  is  changed  to  a  clay. 

It  is  well  shown,  also,  in  Madison  County,  among  the  gray  and 
green  (chloritic)  granites,  where,  over  considerable  areas,  complete 
disintegration  has  taken  place  to  a  depth  of  certainly  more  than  50 
feet,  and  possibly  several  times  that  depth. 

The  formation  of  residuary  deposits  of  iron-ore,  having  their 
origin  in  the  gradual  removal  of  very  resisting  crystalline  rocks,  is 
one  of  the  local  results  of  this  weathering  away  and  decomposition 
of  the  rock,  and  is  well  illustrated  in  the  "  surface-ore  "  at  Iron 
Mountain. 

This   hill,  which  rises  about  250  feet  above  its  base,   is  wholly 

covered  by  a  mantle  of  ore-detritus,  associated  with  some  clay.  The 

only  knowledge  we  possess  of  its  internal  structure  is  gathered  from 

fig.  l- 
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tlie  mining  excavations  at  and  near  the  summit  and  on  the  spur  called 
Little  Iron  Mountain.  The  appearances  in  these  indicate  deposits 
of  the  most  irregular  form,  and  which  should  seem,  from  the  results 
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of  magnetic  observations,  to  lie  in  zones  extending  north-north- 
east. 

In  all  the  excavations  the  porphyry  is  decomposed,  generally  to 
a  clay. 

At  the  summit  an  Immense  mass  of  solid  ore  is  exposed,  while 
the  decomposed  porphyry  adjoining  this  is  traversed  in  all  direc- 
tions by  veins  of  all  sizes  and  of  the  most  irregular  shapes,  form- 
ing a  reticulated  network  of  ore  and  rock.  The  foregoing  figure 
(Fig.  3),  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Guy,  represents  the  exposed  face  of 
one  of  the  great  excavations.  The  shaded  portion  on  the  right  is  a 
part  of  the  great  ore-mass,  about  50  feet  high.  D  P  is  the  decom- 
posed porphyry.  One  of  the  numerous  "  faults  "  is  also  shown  in 
the  sketch. 

Similar  irregular  veins  and  masses  of  ore  exist  in  Little  Iron 
Mountain.  A  remarkable  dyke  is  exposed  here,  which  traverses  a 
vein  of  ore,  and  has  all  the  appearance  of  resulting  from  the  decom- 
position of  an  independent  porphyry-dyke  ;  but  in  its  prolongation 
it  is  seen  to  carry  in  its  middle  plane  a  vein  of  comby  quartz. 

Fig.  4. 
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The  smaller  scams  and  veins  of  Iron  Mountain  frequently  contain 
crystals  of  apatite,  which  seems  to  be  a  more  rare  occurrence  in  the 
lai^er  ore-bodies.  In  the  surface-ore,  and  in  the  veins  near  the 
surface,  the  apatite  has  been  removed,  leaving  the  impressions  only 
of  the  crystals;  and  these  honey-comb  cavities  are  frequently 
lined  with  delicate  quartz-prisms.  This  accounts  for  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  surface-ore  from  phosphorus,  as  is  shown  in  the  com- 
parative analyses. 

That  the  ore-seams  existed  before  the  decomposition  of  the  en- 
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closing  rock,  is  shown  by  the  existenceof  similar  occurrences  of  ore. 
on  a  smaller  scale,  in  many  of  the  hills  of  unaltered  porphyry. 

The  surface  of  Iron  Mountain,  when  discovered,  was  covered  widi 
a  layer  from  four  to  twenty,  or  more,  feet  thick,  of  bowlders  of  pure 
ore,  associated  with  ore-pebbles  and  ore-sand,  and  but  little  clay. 
The  ore-detritus  represents  all  the  varieties  of  structure,  texture; 
and  mineral  associates  peculiar  to  the  different  forms  of  ore-masses, 
veins,  and  seams  of  the  mountain. 

As  the  volume  of  the  ore-veins  represents  but  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  volume  of  the  hill,  the  amount  of  the  decomposed  por- 
phyry that  has  been  wholly  removed  to  cause  such  an  accumulation 
of  ore,  from  broken-up  veins,  must  have  been  proportionately  great. 
But  the  present  mantle  of  ore-detritus  represents  only  a  portion  of 
the  concentration  caused  by  the  removal  of  porphyry,  for  the  ex- 
cavations at  the  base  of  the  hill  show  heavy  stratified  deposits  of  de- 
trital  ore,  having  exactly  the  same  origin,  and  which  was  washed 
down  the  slope  and  concentrated  by  the  waves  of  the  Silurian 
ocean. 

While  the  present  ore-mantle  represents  a  conceritrating  process 
which  has  been  in  operation  since  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Silu- 
rian limestone,  the  bedded  ore-detritus  shows  that  the  process  was 
active  before  that  time,  and  inferentially  that  the  porphyry  was  even 
then  wholly  decomposed  to  a  considerable  depth. 

The  instance  of  Iron  Mountain  is  an  extreme  case,  where  the  de- 
composition of  the  porphyry  in  mass  facilitated  the  separation  of 
the  ore  from  the  rock  and  the  mechanical  removal  of  the  latter. 

There  are  very  many  points  where  sand  and  bowlders  of  the 
finest  iron-ore  occur  on  the  .surface,  to  a  considerable  extent.  In 
most  instances  of  this  kind  these  fragments  were  originally  isolated 
impregnations,  segregations,  or  the  filling  of  small  gashes  in 
the  rock,  and  are  the  residue  of  a  large  amount  of  disintegrated 
porphyry. 

In  the  Silurian  limestone  of  this  region,  as  of  the  Ozark  range 
generally,  the  formation  of  residuary  deposits  has  attained  an  ex- 
tensive development.  The  long-continued  wastage  of  strata,  con- 
sisting of  dolomite  containing  a  considerable  amount  of  insoluble 
substances  in  the  form  of  clay,  both  diffused  and  in  shaly  layers, 
and  of  silica  in  chert-layers  and  nodules  and  quartz-geodes,  has  left 
its  record  in  heavy  masses  of  residuary  material  which  cap  many  of 
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the  dolomite  hills,  and,  in  the  porphyry  region,  form  terraces  upon 
the  flanks  of  the  knobs  of  older  rocks. 

On  the  west  flank  of  Pilot  Knob  a  shaft  was  sunk,  to  a  depth  of 
about  70  feet,  wholly  in  a  residuary  mass  of  clay  containing  frag- 
ments of  chert,  geodes  of  quartz,  and  masses  of  brown  hematite 
pseudomorphous  after  pyrites. 

On  the  tops  of  many  of  the  flat  dolomite  hills  there  are  immense 
quantities  of  mammellated  crystalline  quartz  which  originally  formed 
the  lining  of  the  intricate  geode  cavities  of  the  dolomite,  and  which 
is  known  as  **  mineral  blossom,**  from  its  very  general  association 
with  lead  and  zinc  ores.  There  are  numerous  deposits  of  iron-ores 
on  the  flanks  of  the  Ozarks,  which  owe  their  origin  to  this  process 
of  residuary  concentration,  and  which  are  very  uncertain  as  regards 
extent.  In  many  places  these  beds  of  loose  quartz-geodcs  are  asso- 
ciated with  extensive  accumulations  of  limonite,  which  is,  at  least 
to  a  large  extent,  pseudomorphous  after  pyrite.  Again,  over  areas 
of  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  of  square  miles,  this  "mineral 
blossom*'  has  workable  accumulations  of  galena  and  carbonate  of 
lead  for  its  associates  in  the  residuary  clay  deposits.* 

Pilot  Knob. — Pilot  Knob  is  a  conical  hill,  nearly  circular,  with  a 
north  and  south  diameter,  at  the  base,  of  about  one  mile.  Its  top 
is  662  feet  above  the  datum  of  the  map;  1,112  feet  above  the  St. 
Louis  directrix  ;   1,521  feet  above  tide. 

On  its  eastern  side  it  is  connected  with  another  group  of  por- 
phyry-hills, by  a  neck  a  little  more  than  200  feet  higher  than  the 
western  base. 

The  rock  skeleton  of  Pilot  Knob  is  composed  chiefly  of  more  or 
less  massively-bedded  porphyries,  porphyry  conglonijcrates,  and 
beds  of  hard,  specular  iron-ore. 

All  these  strata  are  somewhat  tilted  up  ;  their  strike  is  N.  50® 
W.  ;  S.  50®  E.  from  the  true  meridian,  and  their  inclination  is 
S.  W.  by  S.  In  the  eastern  cut,  near  the  summit,  the  inclination 
or  dip  is  21*^.     In  the  lower  or  westernmost  cut  it  is  14  . 

By  levelling  between  the  points  along  the  line  of  the  greatest  dip, 
I  find  the  mean  inclination  of  the  ore-bed  to  be  13^,  and  shall  as- 
sume this  for  the  whole  hill. 


•  Prof.  Whitney  was,  I  Wieve,  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  residuary  de- 
posits of  clay,  in  explaining  the  origin  of  the  red  clays  of  the  upper  Mississippi  lead-region. 
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The  top  of  the  Knob  consists  of  stratified  porphyry  conglom- 
erate, with  an  actual  thickness  of  140  feet  (150  feet  in -a  vertical 
line). 

This  rock  is  made  up  of  small  and  targe,  more  or  less  angular, 
pebbles  of  porphyry  cemented  together  by  iron-ore,  and  contain- 
ing also  frequent  layers  and  bodies  of  ore. 

Fig.  S- 
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The  upper  portion  of  the  series — a  purple  conglomerate  more  or 
less  mottled  with  gray — has  the  pebbles  and  matrix  nearly  equally 
divided.  The  pebbles  are  rarely  more  than  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and  are  of  brown  porphyry  and  gray  quartz,  with  others  of  a  yel- 
lowish-gray substance,  easily  scratched,  and  apparently  an  altered 
porphyry.  The  matrix  is  generally  a  very  fine-grained  iron-ore, 
containing  small  grains  of  limpid  quartz.     Although  the  only  visible 
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crystalline  forms  of  the  iron-ore  are  those  of  specular  ore,  this  con- 
glomerate matrix  possesses  decided  polarity.  A  compass  held 
close  to  the  rock,  and  moved  gently  a  few  inches  in  any  direction 

Fig.  6. 
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parallel  to  the  rock-surface,  will  have,  alternately,  its  north  and 
south  poles  strongly  attracted.  But  the  needle  is  not  perceptibly 
affected  at  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  above  the  surface,  nor  does 
the  conglomerate  scries,  as  a  whole,  affect  the  needle  appreciably. 

Toward  the  bottom  of  the  conglomerate  scries  the  conglomerate 
structure  is  less  marked  in  the  eastern  openings,  and  the  lower  beds 
have  only  isolated  pebbles.  The  matrix  herp  consists  mainly  of 
finely-divided  specular  ore,  with  a  soft,  greenish-white  mineral, 
either  a  steatite  or  a  clay  ;  in  this  lie  small  grains  of  porphyry  and 
of  quartz.  This  is  more  properly  an  ore;  indeed,  it  assumes  in 
places  a  workable  character,  while  in  others  it  contains  little  ore, 
and  becomes  a  nearly  brown,  homogeneous  rock,  with  small  grains 
of  quartz. 

Below  this  lies  the  ore-bed,  with  a  vertical  thickness  of  46  feet. 
It  is  divided  into  two  beds  by  a  slate-seam  10  inches  to  3  feet  thick. 
This  seam,  which  is  very  persistent,  lies  in  the  great  cut  31  feet 
above  the  foot-wall  of  the  lower  ore-bed. 

The  upper  ore-bed  is  more  variable  in  thickness,  having  in  the 
slate-seam  a  regular  foot-wall,  but  having  no  very  well  defined 
hanging-wall,  the  ore  often  rising  into  the  overlying  rock. 

The  upper  ore-bed  is  so  distinctly  stratified  as  to  be  a  well-char- 
acterized flag-ore,  and  is  considerably  leaner  than  the  lower  bed. 
The  slate-seam  which  divides  the  two  ore-beds  is  variable  in  char- 
acter, having  in  places  the  appearance  of  a  clay-slate,  in  others  of 
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talcose-slate.  while  it  not  unfrequently  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  porphyry. 

The  great  ore-bed  which  lies  below  the  slate-seam  is  a  very  com- 
pact, dense,  and  hard  ore,  very  finely  stratified  in  layers  from  i  line 
to  Yi  inch  thick.  In  places  the  alternate  layers  are  somewhat  sili- 
cious.  This  ore  frequently  cleaves  in  joint  planes  at  right  angles  to 
the  bedding-planes. 

The  ore-bed  is  underlaid  by  a  purple-brown,  indurated,  clay 
schist,  traversed  by  numerous  threads  of  a  steatite-like  mineral. 

Immediately  below  this  lies  a  very  compact  red  and  brown  jas- 
pery  porphyry,  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  and  free  from  feldspar- 
crystals.  It  is  very  hard,  but  contains  numerous  irregular-shaped 
patches  one-eighth  inch  to  several  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  soft,  green- 
ish and  brownish  mineral  resembling  steatite,  which  is  possibly  an 
alteration-product  of  the  porphyry. 

Below  this,  on  the  eastern  slope,  is  a  compact  red  jaspery  por- 
phyry, with  a  decided  tendency  to  spherulitic  structure.  The 
spherules  are  from  the  size  of  a. pin-head  to  that  of  a  pea;-  they 
are  of  tlie  same  color  as  the  matrix,  and  usually  contain  a  small 
nucleus  of  a  soft,  greenish-white  mineral — probably  steatite.  The 
same  substance  that  forms  the  nuclei,  coats  also  the  surfaces  of  the 
spherules,  and  is  distributed  very  generally  through  the  rock  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  it  a  brecciated  appearance.  The  matrix 
contains  very  isolated  minute  grains  of  limpid  quartz. 

Further  down  the  eastern  declivity  are  outcrops  of  a  compact, 
pinkish-gray  porphyry,  rarely  containing  visible  grains  of  quartz. 
It  contains  an  iron-ore,  both  minutely  disseminated  and  also  more 
concentrated  in  dark,  irregular  streaks.  This  rock  has  a  tendency 
to  tabular  cleavage,  and  weathers  through  pink  to  yellowish  white. 

Underlying  this  we  find,  on  the  neck  which  connects  the  Knob 
with  the  hills  to  the  eastward,  a  pinkish-brown  porphyry  with  con- 
choidal  fracture,  containing  grains  of  limpid  quartz  and  scattered 
small  crystals  of  feldspar. 

A  few  hundred  feet  further  east,  and  forming  the  next  lower  rock, 
is  a  very  hard,  flesh-colored  porphyry,  slightly  mottled  through  the 
presence  of  irregular  spots  containing  steatite  and  minute  grains  of 
iron-ore.  The  rock  contains  small  grains  of  quartz  and  crystals  of 
feldspar,  which  are  more  or  less  riddled  with  holes  containing  a 
chlorite. 
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The  next  lower  rock  is  that  which  forms  the  western  declivity  of 
the  hill  next  east  of  the  Knob.  It  is  a  pinkish-gray,  slightly-banded 
porphyry,  containing  innumerable  small  cavities  filled  with  a  chlo- 
rite, and  has  a  well-marked  columnar  structure. 

The  inclination  of  the  strata  forming  Pilot  Knob  being  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  surface  of  the  western  slope,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  same  series  and  thickness  by  boring  at  any  point  on  the 
west  slope.  But  there  have  been  disturbances,  which  probably  ren- 
der this  impossible,  on  the  lower  half  of  the  western  declivity. 

Below  the  400-foot  contour-line,  the  rock-surface  has  a  steeper 
slope  than  that  of  the  hill.  A  shaft  sunk  at  about  the  325-foot  con- 
tour, after  going  through  about  3  feet  of  loose  rubble  of  ore  and 
porphyry,  was  sunk  through  nearly  64  feet  of  clay  without  striking 
rock ;  whereas,  if  there  had  been  no  disturbance,  the  shaft  should 
have  been  wholly  in  the  conglomerate  beds  which  overlie  the  ore, 
and  the  present  bottom  of  the  shaft  should  be  very  nearly  in  the 
hanging-wall  of  the  upper  ore-bed.  The  absence  of  these  rocks  is 
due  to  the  erosion  which  the  south-west  flank  of  the  hill  had  suffered 
before  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian  rocks. 

There  are  evidences  of  another  disturbance.  This  is  a  zone'  of 
fracture  visible  in  both  the  great  cut  and  in  the  lower  cut.  Its  course 
is  about  S.  30°  W.,  and  it  is  marked  by  a  breccia  of  broken-up 
and  re-cemented  fragments  of  ore  and  porphyry.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  "  faulted"  the  ore-beds. 

From  the  foregoing  data,  taken  in  connection  with  the  form  of 
Pilot  Knob  as  determined  by  the  topographical  survey,  we  can  de- 
lineate on  the  map  the  shape  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ore- 
bed,  assuming,  of  course,  that  the  dip  and  strike  remain  the  same, 
respectively,  as  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  and  that  the  ore-beds 
are  also  persistent,  and  neither  replaced  by  other  rock  material  nor 
thrown  out  of  position  by  faults. 

As  the  western  limit  is  probably  buried  beneath  75  to  90  feet  of 
clay  and  chert,  its  delineation  is  only  roughly  given. 

The  south-western  and  northern  limits  are  probably  near  the  truth. 

The  area  thus  indicated  is  about  200,000  superficial  yards  as  a 
maximum  for  the  extent  of  the  orc-bcd. 

The  indication  of  the  limit  on  the  map  may  be  of  service  in  de- 
termining the  best  points  to  attack  the  ore-bed  on  the  west  or  south- 
ern flank. 
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'I  lir  (wo  hrsi  points  tor  exploration  are  : — 

1.  On  \\\v  luutli  west,  whore  the  ravine  intersects  the  limit-line, 
about  2rx»  feet  m»ilh  of  the  incline  and  near  the  37S-feet  contour. 

2.  '  >n  the*  limit  iMst  and  south-east  from  Station  6,  on  the  sur\'ey- 
linr  rtinninp.  south  front  the  summit,  there  is  (west  of  Station  6) 
an  old  opening;  in  the  coni;lomerate  series  that  belongs  above  the 
ore.  No  lint*  of  Irvils  was  run  to  it;  therefore,  in  placing  its 
p<ihiUon  at  JO  .Jo  ftvl  abi»ve  the  ore-bed,  I  am  making  an  estimate 
only. 

1  hr  t^riMt  thirknrss  of  the  clay-deposit  on  the  south-west  flank 
would  rtncUr  it  undrsiiahio  to  attempt  to  approach  the  ore  from 
tins  dirtction,  lu  Ion*  proving  the  bed  near  the  two  points  above 
indicated. 

J  he  shaft  that  was  staiteil  tor  exploration,  about  $00  feet  south- 
east of  ilu'  wcMci n  turn  table,  has  its  collar  a  little  more  than  6o  feet 
above  wjicrc  the  oiv  hcv\  should  be. 

Ikfore  Uavint;  l*il«>t  Knob.  I  will  remark  that  the  clay-deposit  on 
tjie  west  (lank  may  have  a  technical  value.  It  consists  of  a  very 
pure  white  variety  and  a  rusty  variety.  The  two  kinds  could  prob- 
ably !>c  separated.  Their  compositivMi,  as  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying' analy.ses  made  by  Mr.  C'hauvenet.  should  give,  especially 
to  the  white,  a  very  ilecided  value  as  material  for  the  fabrication  of 
china  ware  : — 


ANAl.VSIS   or   n.AVS. 

I.    (>/M.'.M.v///  //•;../.   (V.;r.  II.   Brcnvn  Chv. 

^"*^*'^ f\>.5o  57-22 

^^'""^»"*^ 24.55  22.89 

Peroxide  of  Iron „one  7.81 

Lime ^  x^o  i.io 

Magnesia 0.48  0.46 

Water  of  composition 7.30  7.05 

Hygroscopic  Water 2.20  2.90 

9963  100.33 

Cedar  HiU—The  rocks  forming  the  south-western  flank  of  Cedar 
Hill  arc  the  north-western  extension  of  the  conglomerates  and  ore- 
beds  of  Pilot  Knob. 
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At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  this  point,  the  working  had  not  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  indicate  with  certainty  whether  the  ore  after 
being  taken  out  corresponds  to  the  ore-bodies  distributed  irregu- 
larly in  the  conglomerate  on  Pilot  Knob,  or  to  the  great  ore-bed 
proper. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  real  equivalent  of  the  Pilot  Knob 
ore-beds  has  not  yet  been  reached  on  Cedar  Hill. 

I  collected  a  thoroughly  average  sample  of  the  stock-pile  at  the 
mine,  which  was  analyzed  by  Mr.  Blair,  with  the  following  re- 
sult ; — 

Insoluble  silictous  matter $.62  per  cent. 

Peroxide  of  Iron 93-54       " 

Sulphur. none 

Phosphoric  Acid 0.090    " 

Equal  to — 

Metallic  Iron 64.47        " 

Phosphorus 0.039     " 

Sulphur none 

The  ore  opened  in  the  cuts  on  Cedar  Hill,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  is  very  hard,  dense,  and  heavy,  and  very  uniform  in  character. 
It  breaks  in  prisms,  with  sharp  edges,  owing  to  a  well-marked 
columnar  structure.  The  ore  contains  minute  grains  of  hmpid 
quartz.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  porphyry  in  which  the 
matrix  has  been  wholly  replaced  by  iron-ore ;  and  the  irregularity 
of  its  mode  of  association  with  the  porphyry  heightens  the  resem- 
blance. 

The  annexed  cut,  taken  in  one  of  the  openings,  will  show  what 
irregular  forms  the  deposit  assumes  : — 

Fig.  7. 
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The  shaded  portions  are  ore.  P  is  the  mottled,  altered  porphyry 
associated  with  the  ore. 

In  the  N.  W.  %  of  the  S.  E.  %  of  Sec.  28,  east  of  Pilot  Knob, 
there  is  another  zone  of  iron-bearing  beds.  At  one  point,  shown  to 
me  by  Mr.  Crane,  there  are  beds  of  jaspery  slate,  containing  more 
or  less  specular  ore.  The  indications  are  such  as  would  make  it 
desirable  to  have  some  exploration  done. 

We  found  at  another  point  (half-way  between  Station  4  on  line 
12  and  Station  7,  line  14),  a  bed  or  beds  of  ore,  which  deserve  some 
work  in  the  way  of  '*  proving." 

It  is  a  rich  granular  ore,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Shepherd 
Mountain.  The  outcrop  is  not  sufficiently  exposed  to  enable  one 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  deposit.  All  that  can  be 
seen  without  digging  are  what  seem  to  be  two  beds,  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  feet  thick,  of  rich  ore,  more  or  less  mixed  with  some- 
what decomposed  porphyry. 

Fig.  8. 


The  deposits  of  manganese-ore  and  of  manganiferous  iron-ore  form 
a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  porphyry  region,  and  promise  to 
be  of  considerable  economic  importance. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  our  present  limited  knowledge  of  the 
porphyry  district,  these  deposits  belong  considerably  higher  in  the 
series  than  the  Pilot  Knob  beds. 

The  most  characteristic  occurrence  is  that  of  the  Cuthbertson- 
Buford  hill,  which,  beginning  in  Sec.  19,  T.  33,  R.  4,  E.,  runs  W. 
N.  W.  into  Sec.  13,  T.  33,  R.  3,  E. 

The  northern  side  of  this  hill,  near  the  top,  seems  to  consist  of  a 
very  dark,  almost  black  porphyry,  with  numerous  small  crystals  of 
white  feldspar  and  grains  of  quartz. 

The  southern  declivity,  the  rocks  of  which  overlie  those  of  the 
northern  side,   consists   of  a  much-altered  bedded   rock  of  fine 
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grain,  which  has  in  places  the  appearance  of  an  indurated  sand- 
stone, in  others  that  of  an  altered  porphyry.  It  contains  nume- 
rous broad  and  flat  cavities  partially  filled  with  a  red,  ochreous  sub- 
stance. Fresher  fragments  exhibit  a  brown,  fine-grained  rock, 
consisting  largely  of  minute  grains  of  quartz  cemented  together  by 
a  quartz  or  porphyry  matrix. 

There  are  no  natural  exposures  of  the  rock  in  place,  but  on  the 
Cuthbertson  tract  the  surface  is  bestrewed  with  large  and  small 
fragments  of  manganese-ore,  and,  in  places,  of  specular  iron-ore. 
A  cut  in  the  Cuthbertson  tract  exposes  a  bedded  deposit  consisting 
of  exceedingly  ragged  tabular  masses  of  manganese-ore,  separated 
by  a  red,  ochreous  clay. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  this  ore  and  of  the  specular  ore,  by 
Mr.  Chauvenet : — 

Manganest  Ore. 

Insoluble  siUcious  matter 0.44 

Peroxide  of  Iron 3-30 

Manganese  as  protoxide 68.02 

The  manganese  exists  in  the  ore  as  sesquioxide,  with  a  probable 
admixture  of  binoxide. 

Metallic  manganese 53-47 

Specular  Ort, 

Insoluble 2.45 

Peroxide  of  Iron 97-85 

Manganese trace 

It  lies  upon  the  bedded  rock  described  last  above. 

Fig.  9. 
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Further  west,  at  the  Buford  bank,  a  larger  cut  gives  a  better  ex- 
posure. 
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Here  we  find  a  bedded  deposit  of  the  same  nature  as  that  on 
Cuthbertson's  tract,  with  the  difference  that  this  one  is  a  mangan- 
iferous  iron-ore  of  a  very  superior  quality.  The  cut  exposes  a 
stratified  deposit  of  a  ragged  black  iron-ore,  overlaid  by  beds  of 
pink,  altered  porphyry. 

The  whole  thickness  of  the  ore-bed  was  not  visible,  but  I  esti- 
mate it  at  nearly  14  feet  in  the  cut,  though  it  thins  out  at  the  out- 
crop on  the  hill-side. 

A  sample  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  chippings  was  taken  by 
myself  as  a  close  average  of  the  ore.  This  was  analyzed  by  Mr. 
Chauvenct,  with  the  following  result : — 

Insoluble 8.54  per  cent. 

Peroxide  of  Iron 68.30  " 

Manganese  as  protoxide 15.84  " 

Sulphur 0.017  " 

Phosphoric  Acid 0.102  " 

Equal  to — 

Metallic  Iron 47-81  " 

Metallic  Manganese 12.32  " 

Sulphur 0.017  " 

Phosphorus 0.044  " 

This  is  a  remarkably  fine  ore  for  the  manufacture  of  Spiegeleisen. 
Of  the  extent  of  the  deposit  nothing  can  be  known  until  more 
work  is  done. 
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Near  this  point  there  is  a  very  irregular  deposit,  apparently  a 
pocket,  of  ore  nearly  free  from  manganese,  as  appears  in  the  an- 
nexed analysis  by  Mr.  Chauvenet : — 

Insoluble 13. 42 

Peroxide  of  Iron 85.76 

Manganese  as  protoxide tr:ice 

Metallic  Iron 60.03 

Near  Cuthbertson's,  but  apparently  belonging,  geologically,  a 
little  higher,  is  the  manganese  deposit  on  Mr.  Marblc*s  land.  It 
forms  an  interstratified  layer,  3-5  inches  thick,  in  a  decomposed 
porphyry. 

A  specimen  of  this  was  analyzed  by  Mr.  Chauvenet,  with  the 
following  result : — 

Insoluble 10.35 

Peroxide  of  Iron 14. 22 

Manganese  as  protoxide 5 '  06 

Lime 2.75 

Magnesia 0.43 

Water 3.89 

Mr.  Marble  also  sank  a  pit  in  his  wood-lot,  near  the  last-named 
locality,  and  after  passing  the  soil,  found  about  3  feet  of  the  ore  in 
ragged  masses,  and  below  these  a  reddish,  manganiferous,  soft 
hematite  (I.),  associated  with  another  variety  (II.)  containing  less 
manganese.  In  samples  of  these  Mr.  Chauvenet  made  the  follow- 
ing determinations : — 

I.  II. 

Insoluble 17.66  3596 

Peroxide  of  Iron 49- 34  58.70 

Manganese  as  protoxide 21.18  3.77 

Metallic  Iron 34-53 

Metallic  Manganese 16.44 

This  is  a  soft,  maganiferous  hematite  of  excellent  quality. 

At  all  of  the  points  mentioned  on  this  hill  the  strike  of  the  beds 
is  N.  65° — 80°  E.,  and  the  dip,  more  or  less  gentle,  toward  the 
south. 

Overlying  these  manganiferous  beds  we  find  a  metamorphic  lime- 
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\ 
Stone.     This  remarkable  occurrence,  which  was  first  brought  to  my 

notice  by  Mr.  Gage,  is  well  exposed  on  Mr.  HuflTs  land ;  it  is  a 
more  or  less  thinly-stratified  rock,  with  essentially  two  characteris- 
tic constituents.  In  one  extreme  we  have  a  pink  to  greenish-pink, 
crystalline  limestone,  containing  irregular  layers,  one-sixtieth  of  an 
inch  to  several  inches  thick,  of  a  dark-brown,  fine-grained  material, 
which  strikes  fire  readily,  and  shows  under  the  glass  a  large  per- 
centage of  quartz  in  minute  grains,  cemented  by  a  quartz  or  por- 
phyry matrix. 

While  the  limestone  bands  effervesce  strongly  with  acid,  the  dark 
bands  are  not  acted  upon  except  where  they  contain  very  thin 
layers  of  the  limestone.  The  limestone  is,  in  places,  tinged  green, 
probably  from  the  presence  of  a  chlorite.* 

In  the  other  extreme,  the  main  body  of  the  rock  consists  of  the 
silicious  material  just  described,  containing  very  subordinate  layers 
of  the  carbonate.  In  places,  this  laminated  structure  is  highly  con- 
torted ;  the  carbonate  layers  are  often  broken  up,  and  the  fragments 
distributed  very  irregularly  in  the  brown  silicious  rock. 

On  the  weathered  surface  the  removal  of  the  limestone  gives  rise 
to  the  same  flat  cavities,  filled  with  ochrey  earth,  that  we  found  in 
the  rock  accompanying  the  manganese-ores  on  Cuthbertson's  tract. 
On  the  south-west  ]^  of  Sec.  20,  T.  33,  R.  4,  E.,  and  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  valley  between  this  point  and  Huff's, 
there  is  a  very  compact,  dark-brown,  almost  black  porphyry,  con- 
taining small  crystals  of  white  feldspar  and  grains  of  quartz,  with 
some  disseminated  magnetite.  In  places  the  feldspar  and  quartz 
are  abundantly  crystallized,  but  more  generally  they  are  hardly 
visible  except  under  the  glass.  The  surface  weathers  dirty  yellow, 
and  then  displays  a  distinctly-banded  structure,  which  is  rarely 
apparent  on  fresh  surfaces.  This  is  probably  either  the  equivalent 
of  the  banded  rock  at  Huff's,  or  it  is  younger. 

Another  interesting  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  manganese-ore 
in  porphyry  was  examined  by  assistant  P.  N.  Moore,  on  Section 
16,  T.  33,  R.  2,  E.,  in  Reynolds  County. 

It  occurs  in  one  of  the  members  of  a  series  of  bedded  porphyry 
rocks,  which  may  be  here  briefly  described. 

1st.    A  flesh  colored   porphyry   with   a  very  compact    matrix, 

♦  For  an  analysis  of  this  limestone,  see  p.  26. 
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abounding  in  grains  of  smoky  quartz  and  crystals  of  feldspar,  is 
overlaid  by 

2d.  A  black  porphyry  with  very  hard  matrix,  abounding  in  grains 
of  smoky  quartz  and  crystals  of  a  triclinic  feldspar.  In  this  occurs 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese  ;  it  is  in  narrow,  comby  strings,  which 
are  in  places  isolated,  in  others  united  to  form  a  reticulated  net- 
work throughout  the  mass  ;  in  this  form  the  rock  resembles  a  con- 
glomerate, the  ore  representing  the  cement.  In  other  instances  the 
manganese  has  wholly  replaced  the  matrix,  the  crystals  of  feldspar 
and  grains  of  quartz  alone  remaining  intact.  Finally,  in  portions 
of  the  rock  the  replacement  has  been  complete  ;  here  no  traces  of 
the  porphyry,  either  crystals  or  matrix,  remain,  while  a  more  or 
less  porous,  semicrystalline  mass  of  the  manganese-ore  takes  their 
place. 

A  specimen  representing  an  intermediate  variety  of  this  series 
was  analyzed  by  Mr.  Chauvenet.  It  is  very  compact  and  hard, 
striking  fire  with  the  steel.  The  matrix  is  jet  black,  with  metallic 
lustre,  and  has  the  same  texture  and  fracture  as  the  parent  por- 
phyry, and,  like  this,  contains  grains  of  quartz  and  crystals  of  feld- 
spar— in  this  instance  not  striated.  The  whole  appearance  of  the 
specimen  is  identical  with  that  of  the  adjacent  porphyry,  except  as 
regards  the  color  and  lustre  of  the  matrix. 

Insoluble 45-55 

Peroxide  of  Iron 5.48 

Manganese  det.  as  protoxide 37- 04 

Lime 2.73 

Magnesia 0.81 

• 

The  analysis  of  the  insoluble  portion  gave — 

Silica 74.98 

Alumina 1469 

Iron none 

Lime  and  Magnesia traces 

Potash 9.64 

Soda 0.67 

99.98 

The  insoluble  portion  is  very  clearly  a  typical  felsitic  porphyry 
with  orthoclase  for  its  feldspar.     It  is  evident  that  the  manganese 
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and  the  other  soluble  constituents  take  the  place  of  more  than  half 
of  the  porphyry  in  this  specimen.  That  the  resemblance  of  the 
ore  to  the  porphyry  is  not  merely  accidental,  is  shown  by  other 
instances  of  a  similar  nature. 

On  the  land  of  Mr.  Ackhurst  (Sec.  19,  T.  33,  R.  4,  E. )  is  a  dark 
porphyry  containing  grains  of  quartz  and  abundant  crystals  of 
white  feldspar ;  the  matrix  is  frequently,  in  places,  a  compact 
manganese-ore. 

It  would  seem  that  we  have,  in  these  occurrences,  instances  of 
replacement ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  direct  substitution  of 
manganese  oxides  for  the  decomposition  products  of  a  porphyry, 
and  all  the  more  so,  in  this  case,  from  the  fact  that  the  analysis  shows 
the  remaining  porphyry,  which  is  intimately  associated  with  the  ore, 
to  have  its  normal  constitution. 

In  this  connection  the  metamorphic  limestone  at  Huff's  (near  the 
manganiferous  ores  on  Cuthbertson's,  Marble's,  and  Ackhurst's 
land)  may  be  of  additional  interest.  As  was  mentioned  before,  this  is 
nearly  wholly  changed  into  a  porphyry  or  jasper  rock,  it  having  here 
a  schistoid  structure,  in  which  the  alternate  laminae  are  an  impure, 
compact  carbonate  of  lime,  having,  according  to  Mr.  Chauvenet's 
analysis,  the  following  constitution  : — 

Insoluble 35-8i 

Peroxide  of  Iron 5.35 

Lime 31.62 

Magnesia i .  10 

Carbonic  Acid 25.83 

99.71 

Here  is  a  member  of  the  porphyry  series  which  was  originally, 
unquestionably,  a  limestone,  but  in  which  the  original  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics  have  almost  wholly  disappeared.  It  should 
not  seem  impossible  that  the  manganiferous  rocks  which  have  been 
described  may  have  had  a  similar  origin,  and  that  the  manganese 
and  iron  oxides  owe  their  present  existence  to  a  former  replacement 
of  the  lime-carbonate  by  iron  and  manganese  salts.  The  porphyry, 
which  now  surrounds  these  ores,  may  be  due  to  a  previous  contem- 
poraneous or  subsequent  replacement  of  the  lime-carbonate  by  silica 
and  silicates. 
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But  there  is  so  strong  a  resemblance  between  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  these  ores  and  that  of  certain  of  the  iron-ores — that  of 
Cedar  Hill,  for  instance — that  any  hypothesis  explaining  the  one 
must  probably  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  other. 

3d.  Geologically  above  this  manganiferous  bed  lies  a  porphyry 
conglomerate  or  breccia,  consisting  of  pebbles  of  a  red,  compact 
porphyry,  containing  grains  of  quartz  and  crystals  of  feldspar,  ce- 
mented by  porphyry  of  a  similar  character.  This  rock  resembles 
very  strongly  the  Calumet  conglomerate  on  Lake  Superior.  Overly- 
ing this  is 

4th.  A  bright,  red,  compact  jasper,  apparently  an  altered  sandstone 
which  passes  upward  into 

Sth.  A  dark-brown,  compact,  banded  porphyry,  abounding  in  mi- 
nute crystals  of  feldspar  and  equally  small  grains  of  quartz.  This 
rock  contains  here  and  there  layers  of  very  small  pebbles,  parallel 
to  the  bands.  Still  higher  this  rock  becomes  darker  colored,  while 
some  of  the  bands  become  green,  from  the  presence  of  epidote. 
Higher  in  the  series  occurs  a  mottled-red  and  greenish-white  rock. 
The  red  portions  are  easily  scratched,  and  the  white  arc  still  softer, 
having  about  the  hardness  of  limestone.  Grains  of  quartz  occur  indif- 
ferently through  the  red  and  white  spots,  while  crystals  of  triclinic 
feldspar  are  frequent  in  the  red  spots  and  rare  in  the  white.  At 
first  sight,  the  rock  has  the  appearance  of  a  variegated  marble. 

The  greenish-white  substance  was  analyzed  by  Mr.  Chauvenet, 
with  the  following  result : — 

Silica 65.61 

Alumina 20. 52 

Protoxide  of  Iron i  .99 

Lime 1.97 

Magnesia 2.37 

Potash  (trace  of  Soda) 7.93 

100.39 

This  rock  is  clearly  an  altered  porphyry,  and  the  white  portion 
represents  the  more  advanced  change.  It  is  interesting  as  an 
instance  in  which  the  change  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
a  removal  of  silica  and  of  iron,  while  the  alkaline  constituents  were 
apparently  not  affected. 
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REPORT  OF  MR.  REGIS  CHAUVENET. 

Prof.  Raphael  Pumpelly, 

Director  Missouri  Geological  Survey : 

Dear  Sir  : — I  herewith  submit  the  results  of  such  of  this  year's 
chemical  work  as  is  fit  for  tabulation,  together  with  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  methods  of  analysis  used,  and  a  short  discussion  of  some 
of  the  more  important  coals,  in  regard  to  their  prominent  chemical 
and  physical  characteristics. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Regis  Chauvenet, 

Chemist  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
St.  Louis,  April  23,  1873. 


CHAPTER   II. 

ANALYSES  OF  FUELS,  IRON-ORES,  AND  PIGJRONS. 
BY  REGIS   CHAUVENET  AND   A.    A.    BLAIR. 

The  analyses  of  coals  given  in  these  tables  are  what  are  com- 
monly known  as '*  proximate  "  analyses.  The  four  constituents, 
viz.,  Water,  Volatile  Matter,  Fixed  Carbon,  and  Ash,  can  be  subdi- 
vided into  all  the  elementary  bodies  contained  in  the  coal,  but  in 
most  instances  no  more  elaborate  analysis  was  undertaken.  We 
may  class  these  four  into  combustible  and  incombustible  material. 
Water  and  ash  coming  under  the  latter  head,  their  sum  will  repre- 
sent the  percentage  of  weight  of  the  coal  unavailable  for  heating 
purposes. 

The  method  followed  in  these  examinations  was  one  which  has 
received  the  approval  of  the  best  experimenters.  A  weighed  quan- 
tity of  the  coal,  reduced  to  powder,  was  placed  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible, and  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  iio°  C.  until  it  ceased 
tq  lose  weight.  An  hour  was  always  sufficient  time  for  this  opera- 
tion. The  loss  indicated  water.  The  crucible  being  now  closed, 
though  .not  tightly,  it  was  heated  in  a  Bunsen  gas-burner  until  the 
flame  of  the  escaping  gas  was  no  longer  seen.  The  full  heat  of  a 
gas  blast-lamp  was  then  directed  upon  it  for  three  minutes.  After 
cooling,  the  loss  of  weight  gave  the  volatile  matter.  In  estimating 
ash,  a  fresh  portion  of  coal  was  sometimes  taken,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  coke  left  from  the  last  operation  was  ignited  in  the 
same  crucible,  with  free  access  of  air.  The  loss  of  weight  by  this 
ignition  gave  fixed  carbon^  and  by  deducting  the  weight  of  the 
empty  crucible  from  the  last  weight,  the  amount  of  ash  was  ob- 
tained. The  color  of  the  ash  was  noted,  as  a  rough  indication  of  its 
composition :  the  white  is  usually  calcite  ;  reddish-browns  are 
due  to  iron  ;  slate  and  chocolate  indicate  shale. 

A  few  coals  were  analyzed  by  the  combustion  furnace  (organic 
analysis)  for  total  carbon  and  hydrogen,  as  well  as  nitrogen  in  a 
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few  instances.  In  the  table  giving  the  results,  the  last  column  is 
headed  "Deficiency.**  The  sum  of  the  total  carbon,  hydrogen  in 
the  volatile  matter,  water,  and  ash,  will  always  fall  short  of  lOO  per 
cent,  by  a  figure  varying  greatly  in  different  coals.  This  is  called 
the  **  deficiency,"  since  it  cannot  be  all  ascribed  to  oxygen,  though 
probably  oxygen  and  sulphur  (and  nitrogen  in  those  cases  where  it 
is  not  given)  would  fully  supply  the  **  deficiency."  The  low  defi- 
ciency of  the  coals  used  at  the  St.  Louis  Gas-works  is  worthy  of 
notice.  The  only  Missouri  coals  besides  these  which  seem  to  prom- 
ise well  are,  unfortunately,  found  in  very  small  seams.  Westlake's 
coal,  in  Pettis  County,  has  been  used  for  gas  at  Sedalia.  As  coking 
gas-coals,  this  coal,  Linn's  (Chariton  County),  George's  (Cass 
County),  and  possibly  Munn's  (Henry  County),  promise  tolerably 
well.  But  no  coal  in  the  whole  number  of  those  examined  is  equal 
to  that  now  in  use  at  the  St.  Louis  Gas-works. 

In  using  the  combustion  furnace,  bi-chromate  of  lead  was  substi- 
tuted for  oxide  of  copper,  and  with  good  results.  The  few  nitrogen 
determinations  were  made  by  mixing  the  sample  with  soda-lime  in 
the  tube,  and  collection  of  the  ammonia  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
was  then  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  the  result  always  being  cal- 
culated from  the  metallic  platinum  obtained  from  the  double  chloride 
of  platinum  and  ammonium. 

Sulphur  was  not  determined  in  many  coals.  In  fact,  in  order  to 
get  a  correct  idea  of  the  amount  of  sulphur,  especially  when  it, is 
in  the  form  of  pyrites,  large  samples  are  necessary,  representing 
various  parts  of  the  bed,  and  these  should  be  brc  *n  up  and  tho- 
roughly mixed.  Such  elaborate  sampling  was  not  ^^ossible  in  the 
case  of  these  coals.  After  a  few  determinations  of  sulphur,  the 
system  was  followed  of  examining,  for  sulphur,  only  those  coals  in 
which  no  pyrites,  or  very  trivial  quantities,  were  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  impression  being  very  common  that  sulphur  in  coal 
exists  only  in  the  form  of  iron  pyrites  (FeSJ,  several  experiments 
were  made  with  a  view  to  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  idea.  A 
table  will  be  found  illustrating  these  experiments,  and  the  single 
example  of  the  **  Baker"  coal  will  show  the  fallacy  of  the  belief. 
Mr.  John  W.  Meier,  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  made  trials  of  various 
coals,  states  that  there  are  other  coals  similar  to  the  "Baker"  in 
containing  sulphur  and  no  iron.  The  question  is  one  of  some 
interest  for  coke-manufacturers.     While  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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pyrites  in  coal-slack  can  be  removed  by  washing,  it  is  not  probable 
that  sulphur  not  united  with  iron  could  be  thus  eliminated. 

The  method  adopted  for  the  determination  of  sulphur  was  as 
follows  :  One  gramme  of  the  coal,  well  mixed  and  finely  powdered, 
was  mixed  with  twelve  grammes  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  from 
four  to  six  of  nitre.  (With  bituminous  coal,  four  is  enough.)  The 
mixture  is  made  in  a  capacious  platinum  crucible,  and  heated  in  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  until  in  a  state  of  tranquil  and  complete 
fusion.  After  cooling,  the  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness, 
to  render  any  silica  insoluble,  re-dissolved  in  very  dilute  muriatic 
acid,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  chloride  of  barium,  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  It  may  here  be  stated  that 
the  very  best  brands  of  *'C.  P.'*  carbonate  of  soda  contain  sul- 
phur in  some  form  ;  hence  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  sepa- 
rate test  of  that  re-agent,  and  the  simplest  way  is  probably  to  repeat 
the  operation,  without  the  coal,  and  subtract  the  result  from  that 
first  obtained. 

This  method  is  also  the  best  for  sulphur  in  coke,  a  determination 
which  is  frequently  of  importance.  The  only  difference  is,  that  six 
or  seven  parts  of  nitre  should  be  used  instead  of  four,  as  with  bitu- 
minous coals. 

Specific  Gravity  was  determined  by  the  bottle.  The  sample  was 
always  left  in  contact  with  the  water  for  not  less  than  twelve  hours, 
before  weighing,  in  order  to  thoroughly  expel  the  air. 

In  glancing  "^.the  general  results  obtained,  a  few  coals  seem  to 
call  for  specia  otice.  The  Pacific  Coal  Company's  mines,  near  Knob 
Noster,  Johnson  County,  are  extensive,  at  least  as  compared  with 
most  of  the  developments  in  that  region,  and  the  coal^  of  which 
large  and  well-averaged  samples  were  obtained,  is  remarkably  free 
from  sulphur,  being  in  this  respect  superior  to  most  Illinois  coals. 
This  coal  is  much  used  on  the  Mo.  P.  R.  R.,  and  although  its  ash 
never  falls  below  eight  per  cent,  and  sometimes  exceeds  ten,  it  is 
probable  that  the  trouble  this  would  cause  in  burning  it  in  locomo- 
tives, is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  freedom  from  sulphur, 
and  the  consequent  saving  in  boiler-repairs.  Over  this  coal  is  a 
curious  shale,  decomposing  rapidly  upon  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
consequently  never  left  in  the  workings.  It  is  very  bituminous,  is 
used  to  run  the  hoisting-engine,  etc.  at  the  mine,  and  when  thrown 
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in  heaps,  heats  and  finally  takes  fire  spontaneously.     It  is  of  small 

value  as  a  fuel. 

Near  Warrensburgh  are  some  excellent  coals,  but  in  thin  seams, 
and  not  worked  upon  any  extensive  scale.  As  a  class,  these  coals 
show  a  very  low  ash.  South  of  the  town,  and  some  miles  from  any 
other  opening,  is  Grove's  coal,  which,  from  the  character  of  its 
**  top,"  its  somewhat  greater  thickness,  and  its  analysis,  seems  to 
belong  to  a  different  seam  from  the  other  Warrensburgh  coals,  but 
when  visited  was  just  opened,  and  but  little  could  be  determined 
about  it. 

Linn's  Coal  (Chariton  County)  is  quite  remarkable  for  its  low 
percentage  of  ash  (1.64),  being  the  best  coal  examined  in  this  re- 
spect. Equally  curious  are  some  of  the  Ray  County  coals  in  their 
high  per  cent,  of  water,  one  sample  from  Hayson's  (Swanwick) 
mine  giving  12.55  per  cent. 

No  true  **  cannel"  coal  was  examined.  Many  bituminous 
shales  are  known  as  such  in  their  respective  neighborhoods,  but 
their  ash  (25  to  40)  is  too  high,  and  their  use  must  remain  very 
limited. 

Several  analyses  of  ores,  clays,  and  limestones  are  appended  to 
these  tables.  Though  these  are  given  in  the  text,  under  their  pro- 
per heads,  it  may  be  convenient,  for  some  purposes,  to  have  all  the 
analytical  results  brought  together.  While  the  tables  here  given 
do  not  include  all  the  chemical  work  done  during  the  past  year,  it 
is  believed  that  no  result  of  interest  or  importance  has  been 
omitted. 

RAY  COUNTY. 

Name  of  Coal.                     Water.  Volatile  po' bo  ^^^'             Color  or  Ash. 

Smith's. 10,05  38-  55  45-40  6.cx)  White. 

Howell's 8.05  41.85  45.80  4.30        Do. 

Oberhultz 1 1.02  32.48  46,30  10.20  Gray. 

Hughes 8. 1 5  37.60  46. 35  7. 90  Light  brown. 

Godfrey 7.20  30.30  37. 30  25.20  Brown. 

Camden  Mines 10.33  37-73  42.04  9.90  Gray. 

Swanwick  Hayson's,  top 10.00  37.85  48.30  3.85  Light  brown. 

Do.                  middle 12.55  37-05  46.65  5.75  White. 

Do.                   bottom. ...  11.20  38.50  46.70  3.60  Nearly  white.  ' 

Coke  made  from  Camden  coal. .. .   3.25  4.88  83.37  8.50  * 

PETTIS  COUNTY. 

Newport's 3.95       33.10      46.26       16.69     Red. 

Westlake's. 4.47       39.19       51. 73         4.61     Gray. 


•  This  coke  was  from  "  Collins'*  "  coal. 
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SAINT  LOUIS  COUNTY. 


Namr  of  Coal.  Water.      Volatile. 

Parker  &  Ku.s.sell 9. 17      38.49 

9-55      3828 


Do. 


?'ixed 
Carbon. 

43- 19 
42.99 


HENRY  COUNTY. 


Jordan,  top 3.47  42.18  45.85 

Do.    bottom 5.14  37.91  46.82 

Owens,  near  Clinton 8. 30  30.95  48.65 

Do.     middle 7.14  38.66  48.35 

Williamson 7. 76  44.77  43-32 

Munn*s. 7.50  37.30  50.75 

H.  Neff 5.89  38.01  39.97 

Ogan's 8.48  33.96  43.16 

Brit t's,  top 2.89  28.55  50.71 

Do.     middle 3.88  43.67  43.42 

Osage  Coal  Co 5.65  36.95  41.87 

Do.         bottom 4.86  41.74  37.24 


Ash.  Color  op  Ash. 

9.15     Light  gray. 
9.18  Do. 


8. 50  Purple  gray. 
10. 1 3  Do. 

6. 10  White,  faint  purple. 

5.85  Nearly  white. 

4.15  Dark  purple. 

4.45  Rctl. 

16.13  Lij^ht  chocolate. 

14.40  Chocolate. 

17.85  Reddish. 

9.03  Light  gray. 
15.53       .     1^0. 

16.16  Light  chocolate. 


LA  FAYETTE  COUNTY. 


Franke*s. 

Paj-ne's,  top 

Do.       middle 

Do.       Iwttom 

Ennls  &  Cundiff,  top 

Do.  near  l)Ottom. . . . 
*Lexii^ton  Coal  Co.,  top 

•  Do.  middle 

•  Do.  near  bottom 

•  Do.  bottom 

•Tilden  Davis 

•Graham's 


5-55 
8.85 

7.02 

7.75 
6.95 

7-03 

5-79 
8.15 
6.36 
6.25 
8.21 

6.53 


42.95 
37.25 
37.67 
34.05 
42.61 
40.72 
36.03 

34.71 
36.28 

35.03 
37.56 

35.19 


44.08 
44.80 
39.66 
40.03 

43.42 
47.11 

47.31 
47.29 

47.80 

50.04 

46.84 

47.46 


JOHNSON  COUNTY. 

Mrs.  Wingfield's 7.31  41.88  46.36 

Sylvester  Orr's 5.87  40.06  43.45 

Bruce's 5.31  43.65  43.12 

Tapscott's 3.30  36.85  33.05 

IJ.  Owsley 7.40  43.07  38.37 

Pacific  mines 4  28  40.30  47.22 

Do 4.29  40.24  47.27 

^^o 4.85  3985  4530 

Do.  4.60  4250  44.55 

;:Zimmermann's 6.77  45.10  44.01 

Do.  bottom 7.09  42.14  47.15 

;:Zoirs,  top 5.39  45.89  45.56  . 

X  V^o.     bottom 6.32  45.38  4498 

JGrove's 7.80  3490  51.20 

^Gillum's. 7.29  42.27  46.95 

|(;oudy's 5.60  44.95  44.45 

§Mineral  charcoal. 1.59  15.63  71.28 

LINCOLN   COUNTY. 


Link's,  top 8. 17 

Do.    next  top 7. 85 

Do.     middle 8.40 

Do.    bel«>w  middle 8.25 

Do.     bottom 7. 90 


32.58 

32.75 
35.22 

34-55 
33.90 


46.50 
46.25 

46.33 
47.50 
49.00 


7.42  Light  brown. 

9. 10  Cream. 

15.65  Very  light  brown. 

18.17  Light  chocolate. 

7.02  Do. 

5. 14  Chocolate. 

10.87  Light  brown. 

9.85  Do. 

9. 56  Yellow  brown. 

8.68  Very  light  brown. 

7.39  Nearly  white. 

10.85  Very  light  brown. 


4.45  Pale  red -brown. 

10.62  Dark  gray. 

7.92  Pale  gray. 

26.80  Light  slate. 

1 1. 16  Pinki>h  gray. 

8.20  Nearly  while. 

8.20  Do. 

10.00  White. 

8.35  i>o. 

4.12  Very  pale  slate. 

3.62  Pale  brown. 

4.16  Pale  gray. 

3.32  Do. 

6.10  Reddish  slate. 

3.49  Slate. 

5.00  I'ale  brown. 

11.50  Reddish  slate. 


12.75  I'ig^it  firay. 
12.65  Do. 

10.05  Do. 

9.70  Do. 

9.20  Light  brown. 


•  From  the  I>cxinj;ton  coal-bed. 
X  Warrensbur^h  cuaU. 


+  Near  Knob  Xt>>tcr. 

§  From  Zoll's  bank,  Warrensburgh. 
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Nams  of  Coal.  Water.      Vobtile.      parbon  ^*^*  Color  of  Asm. 

Baker's 8. 50      39.50      46.45        5.55  White. 

Meadows' s,  top 6.30       39.20      44.30       10. 20  Light  brown. 

Do.         bottom 6.75       36.80      42.00       14.4S  Do. 

Upson's 1. 15       41.25       49.60         8.00  Very  pale  brown. 

Hine's 6.75       36.40      45.75       ii.io  Light  red-brown. 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 

Jas.  Goodson's 2.97       36.36      47.83       12.84  Light  brown,  [specks. 

Jos.  Meddlin's 2.07       29.94      47.03       20.96  Dark     brown,    white 

**  Little  Compton " 4.37      44.58      47.21         3.84  Re<ldish  brown. 

SALINE  COUNTY. 

L.  Bohn 6.02      40.33      42.09       ir.56  Pink. 

Haynie  [Miami] 2.58       31.22       35.18       31.02  Deep  red.         [specks. 

"  Cannel "  • 3.53      48.30      42.39         5.78  White,     with     brown 

PITTSBURGH  (Pa.).     (St.  Louis  Gas-works.) 

Average  sample 1.31       36.61       54- 17         7.91  Faint  gray. 

BIG  MUDDY   COAL  (III.). 

Sample  No.  1 5.86      33.08      57.48        3.58 

Do.       2 5.88      32.81       57.66        3.65 

CHARITON  COUNTY. 

Linn's 5.82      38.01       54.53        1.64  Salmon. 

ANDREW  COUNTY. 

Niagara  Creek 8.94      34-75      45.38       10.93  Red  brown. 

LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

Graham's 5.38      42.27      44.98        7.37  Pale  brown. 

NODAWAY  COUNTY. 

J.C.Smith's 3.53      42.72      4a7i       13.04  Very  light  brown. 

CASS  COUNTY. 

George's. 7.80      33.20      55.75         3.25  Rich  brown. 

MACON  COUNTY. 

"Bevier" 12.05      40.75      43.50        3.70  Pinkish  gray. 

CALLAWAY  COUNTY. 

Fulton  Coal  Co 7.43      38.90      45.85         7.82  Pink. 

Nesbitt's. 5.00      33.95      4a 73      20.32  Dark  purple  slate. 

NEBRASKA  (STATE),  near  Nemaha. 

Omaha  Coal  Mining  Co, 4.93      38. 17      49.44        7.46  Red  brown. 

Sulphur  and  Iron — Coal?. 

Sulphur  required      c-edfic 

Name  or  Coal.  Iron.  Sulphur.  by  iron  to  form       ^C;-V^ 

FcSi.  Gravity. 

Smith's,  Ray  Co 0.84  2.41  0.96  1.249 

Godfrey's,  Ray  Co 2.83  4.^79  323  i'293 

Newport's,  Pettis  Co 3.99  4.406  4.56  1.347 

Zoll's,  Johnson  Co 1.05  2.916  1.20  1*243 

Pacific  Mines,  Johnson  Co 0.49  0-759  0.56  i»350 

Link,  Lincoln  Co 0.70  2.036  0.80  ^'^SS 

*  Locality  not  known.    Used  at  St.  Louis  Gas-works. 
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Name  of  Coau 


Iron. 


Mines,  Lincoln  Co 5.21 

Meadows,  Lincoln  Co 4.44 

Baker,  Lincoln  Co none 

Pittsburgh  (St.  Louis  Gas-works) o.  56 

Howells,  Ray  Co 

Oberhultz,  Ray  Co ^ 

Hughes,  Ray  Co 

Mrs.  Wingfiekr.s  Johnson  Co 

Westlake's,  Pettis  Co 


Sulphur  required 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Stl.PHtiR. 

by 

u'on  to  form 
Fe  S£. 

2.230 

5-95 

•    •    •    • 

4.9»0 

5.07 

•    •    «    • 

2.632 

none 

1. 165 

0.770 

0.64 

•    •    •    • 

2.702 

•  •   •   • 

1.257 

4.609 

•  •  •  • 

1.277 

4.170 

*  •   «  • 

1.328 

4-504 

*  •  •  • 

1.252 

2.670 

•  •   •  • 

1-319 

Specific  Gravity  of  a  few  Coals. 


Namb.  Sp.  Or. 

Smith's,  Ray  Co 1.249 

Howell's,  Ray  Co 1-257 

Oberhultz,  Ray  Co 1.277 

Hughe?,  Ray  Co i. 328 

Godfrey,  Ray  Co : .  1.293 

Newport,  Pettis  Co 1-347 

Westlake, Pettis  Co r.319 

Groves,  Johnson  Co i. 312 

Goudy's,  Johnson  Co 1.228 

Zoll's,  Johnson  Co x-243 


Name.  Sp.  Gr. 

Zimmermann's,  Johnson  Co 1.225 

Mrs.  Wingfield's,  Johnson  Co 1.252 

Sylv.  Orr's,  Johnsi>n  Co J-377 

Brace's,  Johnson  Co 1. 271 

Tapscott's,  Johnson  Co 1-529 

Pacific  Mines,  Johnson  Co 1.350 

George's,  Cass  Co 1.261 

Link,  Lincoln  Co '.255 

Baker,  Lincoln  Co 1. 165 

Mineral  charcoal 1. 803 
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Name  of  Coal. 


Pacific  Mines,  Johnson  Co.  47 .  22 
Mrs.  Wingfield's,  "  46.38 
Tapscott's    shale,    known 

as  **cannel" 33-05 

ZoU's,  Johnson  Co.,  (War- 

rensburgh) 45-56 

Zimmermann's,      Johnson 

Co 44  •  01 

Gillem's,  Jolmson  Co. ...  46.95 

Grove's,  "         51.20 

(jeorge*Sf  Cass  Co 55-75 

Westlake's,  Pettis  Co 51  -73 

Pittsburgh,    used    at    St. 

Louis  Gas-works 54-17 

Saline  Co.  "Cannel," 
used  at  St.  Louis  Gas- 
works.    42 . 39 


ojjcn    in 
tile  niat- 

Hydro- 

• 

c 

Hydr 
Vola 
ter. 

Total 
gen. 

£ 
2 

ii 

(C 

• 

< 

V 


23.11 70.33 
25.9^,72.34 


0.47I  4.66    5.13 
0.81    4.8I1  5.62 


1.45   4.28   8. 2011.08 


24.9658.01,0.37   4.99   5.36: 
28.7274. 2S 


;  7.31 
3.30 


30.7574.76 

29. 5^176. 51; 
17.32  68. 52 

io.5o'66.25 

17.5069.23 


0.60    5.47  6.07 

0.751  5-5«|  6.33 

0.81    4.80:  5.61 

o.86|  4.81  5.67 

o.86|  4.35  5.21 

0.50,  4.99'  5-49 


4.45  11.09 


26.80   6.90 


■  5.39   4.16 


10.70 


6.77;  4.12    8.77 

1.56    7-29  3-49    6.35 

1.72    7. So  6.1011.05 

,  7.80  3-25!i8.35 

1. 51    4.47_  4.61  15.19 


23.45  77-62^  0.14 


5.31    5.45    1.84I   1. 31    7.91:  6.01 


35.27  77.66   o  39    6.00   6.39' 


3.53    5.7^!  7.03 


Hydraulic  Llmestonk,  Lincoln  County,  over  Meadows's  Coal. 


Silica. , 

Peroxide  of  iron. 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Carbonic  acid. . . 


21.35 

1.79 

42. 16 
0.66 

34- 14 


100.10 
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Clays  from  Lincoln  County. 

Under  Coal  in 

Baker's  Shaft.  Morris's  Shaft.  Colbert's. 

Silica...; 34.40                        72.35  65.35 

Alumina '♦18.62                        18.11  23.25 

Lime 15.27                          1.09  0.52 

Magnesia,. 6.25                           1.48  1.27 

Hygroscopic  water 1.46  2. 14 

Water  of  composition t23«09           *              3-o5  4-83 

Lincoln  County  Iron-Ores. — Partial  Analyses. 

Morris »  Morris's  Morris's  Morris's 

Shaft.     X.         Shaft.     2.         Shaft.     3.  Shaft.      4.  Humphrey's.     Murphy's. 

Insoluble  silicious 26.98            15.42              7.74            11.66  4.10 

Peroxide  of  iron 4.72            63.12             79-64            84.30            86.56  95-32 

(Metallic  iron) 3.30           44-18            5575            59-oi            ^-59  66.72 

A  Bowlder  of  Red  Hematite  from  T.  49,  R.  i,  E. 

Section  12,  Lituoln  County^  gave — 

Insoluble  silicious 7. 55 

Peroxide  of  iron 9'  -95 

( Metallic  iron) 64. 36 

Sulphur 0.017 

Phosphoric  acid 0.023 

(Phosphorus) 0.010 

Clays  from  Pilot  Knob. 

Brown.  White. 

Hygroscopic  water 2.90  2.20 

Water  of  composition ...     7.95  7.30 

Silica 57' 22  63. 50 

Alumina 22.89  24.55 

Peroxide  of  iron 7. 8 1  none 

Lime 1. 10  1.60 

Magnesia. 0.46  0.48 

IOO-33  99-63 

Limestone  of  St.  Joseph  Bridge. 

Silica 4-  25 

Peroxide  of  iron i.oo 

Lime 30  55 

Magnesia.. 19.09 

Carbonic  acid 44*  61 


99.50 
Per  cent,  of  magnesia  less  than  in  dolomite. 

Llmestones. — Iron  County. 

ABC  Pyritifcrous. 

Insoluble  silicious 5.  ll                   3.85                   2.06  17.88 

Peroxide  of  iron ^467                   1.07                   none  3.75 

Carbonate  of  lime 47-50                52.50                54-32  43-52 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 42.19                42.56                43*82  34-25 

If  the  percentage  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  these  analyses  is  assumed  as  one  equivalent, 
and  the  corresponding  amount  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  calculated  according  to  the  formulae 
for  dolomite,  Caf),  CO2,  MgO,  CO2,  we  have — 

ABC  Pyritifcrous, 

MgO,  CO, 39.89  44.09  45.62  36.55 

*  With  some  peroxide  of  iior.  t  Total  loss  l)y  strons:  ignition,  including  a  little  carbonic  Hcid.         ^ 

X  Iron  and  alumina. 
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by  which  it  appears  that  A  has  more  magnesia  (in  proportion  to  its  lime)  than  dolomite — 
the  others  le>s. 

Metamorphic  Limestone.     (Sec.  19,  T.  33,  R.  4,  E.) 

Insoluble  silicious 35-81 

Peroxide  of  iron 5.35 

Lime 31.62 

Magnesia 1. 10 

Carbonic  acid 25.83 

99.71 
Manganikerous  Iro.n-Ores. 

Itufurd  HuforJ  Mt.  ^339  A  240  Marble's 

Mountain.       Upper  cut.  Marble's.  Marble's.  Field. 

Insoluble  silicious  matter 8.54  13-42  17.66  35-96  ^^-35 

Peroxide  of  iron 68. 30  85. 76  49-34  5^-  7°  I4-  22 

Manganese  (reduced  to  protoxide)  15.84  trace  21.18  3.77  5i-o6 

i^ime  ••..(. «•••*•••. •...••.•••  ...•  ••••  •«••  ••••  2.  y^ 

Magnesia *. . . .  ....  ....  ....  0.43 

Sulphur 0.017  ....  ....  ....  Water  3.89 

Phosphoric  acid o.  102  ....               . .... 

Metallic  iron 47-8i  60.03  34-54  41.09  9,95 

Metallic  manganese 12.22  ....  16.34              2.91  39-3^ 

Cuthbcrlson's        Cudibcrtson's 
Mangancsc-ore.  Irt»n-orc. 

Insoluble  silicious. 0.44  2.45 

Peroxide  of  iron 3. 30  97-^5 

Protoxide  of  manganese 68.02  trace  of  Mn. 

Metallic  manganese 52.47 

**SnrT-i.\"  Ores. 

r>  27.  <^  29.  A  29. 

Insoluble  silicious  matter 1.75  2. 10  .... 

Peroj^ile  of  iron 93-90  9^-5°  •  •  •  • 

Sulphur 0.078 

Phosphoric  acid 0.057  0.062 


Analytical  Laboratory  of  Chai^venet  &  I^lair, 

218  Phic  6V.,  Saint  Lou  is  y  April  21,  1873. 

Prof.  R.  Plmpelly, 

Director  Missouri  Geological  Survey  : 

Dear  Sir  : — At  your  suggestion  I  hereby  sifbmit,  in  a  tabulated 
form,  for  convenience  of  reference,  the  analyses  of  iron-ores  and 
pig-irons  made  by  me  for  the  survey,  from  samples  taken  by  Dr. 
Adolf  Schmidt.  These  analyses  were  made  for  the  immediate  use 
of  Dr.  Schmidt,  and  are  incorporated  in  his  exhaustive  report. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  analyses  made  for  private  parties  and 
published  by  their  permission.  In  determining  the  amounts  of  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus  in  the  ores  and  pig-irons,  5  granmics  of  the 
material  was  always  used;  cocqv.^ntly '*  a  trace"  of  sulphur  or 
phosphorus  means  a  trace  in  5  grammes. 
•   It  had  been  my  intention  to  devote  some  space  to  the  chemical 
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action  of  some  of  the  iron-ores  in  the  blast-furnace,  and  the  nature 
of  this  action  especially  in  relation  to  silicon  in  the  resulting  pig- 
metal  ;  but  the  impossibility  of  getting  perfectly  reliable  data  in 
many  cases,  and  the  objections  of  iron-masters,  in  others,  to  make 
public  the  results  of  their  experiments,  oblige  me  to  defer  it  to 
some  future  time. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Andrew  A.  Blair. 


Iron  Mountain  Ores. 


94. 


2a. 


2h. 

86.75 
572 


Insol.  silicious  matter.  4.715?  ... 

Peroxide  of  iron 9' '45  •  •  • 

Protoxide  of  iron 2. 34  ... 

Alumina 0.93  

Lime 0.45  

Magnesia o.  19  

Manganese none  

Sulphur none  none    none 

Phosphoric  acid 0.252  a 248  ao8i 

100.322 

Insol.  silicious  matter. 

Silica 3-99^  

Alumina a47  

Lime 0.06  

Magnesia ao3  


4.55 


33. 


a?- 


96.78:3? 


«    •    •    • 

•  •    •    • 

•  •    •    • 

none 
0.073 


0.016 
o  119 


.....     3.28 


// 


127 


3«-  5- 

....  \»00/t 

95- 1 5^  95-04 


138. 


aoo8 
0.112 


0.003 
0.125 


2-57      .. 

0.75       .. 
0.15 

O.  12 

none 

0.005    0-0I2 

0.071   0.067 


100.586 


4.54!^ 


0.04 
a  02 
aoi7 

1.65 


Metallic  iron 65.78       65.17      ....    67.75'?     66.605^68.63       

Phosphorus. o. iio    a  108     0.035  ao3o   ao52    ao49    0057    ao3i    ao29 


2<J,  2h. — Sj)ecular  ore  from  enclosed  conglomerate  mass  in  the  backbone- vein,  cut  A,  on 
south  side  of  Iron  Mountain. 

2a  deflects  the  compass-needle;  2b  does  not,  yet  2^  is  more  magnetic  and  contains 
more  magnetic  oxide  than  2a. 

These  two  samples  being  practically  the  same,  the  great  difference  in  the  amounts  of 
phosphoric  acid  seemed  unreasonable.  The  analyses  were  therefore  repeated,  and  the  results 
were  practically  as  before. 

27. — Sj>ccular  ore  from  backbone-vein,  cut  II,  north  side  of  mountain. 

127. — Average  sample  of  quarry-ore  taken  by  Maj.  Brooks. 

31. — Average  sample  of  surface-ore  from  western  slope. 

5. — Average  sample  of  surface-ore  from  south-east  slope. 

1 28. — Average  sample  of  surface-ore  taken  by  Maj.  Brooks. 

All  the  samples,  except  127  and  128,  were  taken  by  Dr.  Schmidt. 


Note.— The  samples  Nos.  127  and  128  were  collected  by  Maj.  T,  B.  Brooks  with  great 
care,  and  represent  thousands  of  chippings,  in  127  from  the  quarry-ore,  and  in  128  from 
the  loose  surface-ore.  After  being  thoroughly  powdered,  portions  were  sent  by  Maj. 
Brooks  to  three  chemists  viz, :  Prof.  Allen,  of  Yale  College,  Mr.  Otto  Wuth,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Mr.  A.  A.  Blair,  of  St.  Louis.  As  the  determination  of  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur in  i^erfectly  average  samj^les  of  this  great  ore-dejx)sii,  is  a  subject  of  con^derable 
technical  interest,  the  results  obtained  are  here  given  : — 
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No,  127 — Quarry- Ore. 


WUTH. 


Allkn. 
Double  detenninatlon. 


Phosphorus 0.016  0.043 

Sulphur 

No.  128 — Surface- Ore. 

Phosphorus aoi6  0.025 

Sulphur 

Pilot  Knob  Ores. 


0.042 


0.026 


47- 

Insoluble  silicious  matter 14.75^1^ 

Peroxide  of  iron 84-33 

Protoxide  of  iron o.  15 

Alumina o.  75 

Lime o.  2 1 

Ma^esia o.  14 

Man|;^anese none 

Sulphur traces 

Phosphoric  acid 0.035 


Insoluble  silicious  matter. 

Silica 

Alumina  and  trace  of  oxide  of  iron. 


13.27 
1.44 


Metallic  iron 59-15 

Phosphorus 0.015 


45. 
5.575^ 
90.87 

1.67 

0.53 
1.76 

0.13 

none 

a  078 

0.069 


100.365     100.677 


5.18 
0.36 

64.91 
0.031 


45  (Rep.). 


0.063 


36. 

67*38^ 

•  • .  1 .  . 


Blair. 

0.049 
0.008 


0.029 
0.012 
[R.  P.] 

16. 
62!  88^ 


0.C06 
0.092 


0.027 


47.16 
0.041 


0.079 
o.  lOI 


44.01 
0.044 


50.  46.  4P.  40. 

Peroxide  of  iron 87.  i%%      83.28^^         77.02;^         52.  i%% 

Metallic  iron 61.03         58.29  53-91  36.52 

47.  Soft  ore  from  central  cut  (B).  45.  Hard  ore  from  central  cut  (B).  36. 
lower  strata  eastern  cut  (C).  16.  Average  sample  from  upper  strata  eastern 
Specular  ore  from  western  cut  (A).  46.  Hard  ore  from  central  cut  (B). 
conglomerate  central  cut.  40.  Average  sample  of  better  ore  on  refuse-heaps. 
by  Dr.  Schmidt. 

Shepherd  Mountain,  Etc. 


20. 


Insoluble  silicious  matter. .     5. 15^ 

Peroxide  of  iron 94.84 

Protoxide  of  iron 1.80 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Manganese 

Copper minute  trace 

Sulphur none  none 

Phosphoric  acid 0.025         0.039 


21. 

e.^6% 
88.56 
2.97 

1-55 

0.35 
0.04 

none 


23. 


96. 70; 


none 
0.032 


Insol.  silicious  matter. 

Silica 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Alumina. 

Lime. 

Magnesia 


4.05;^ 


100.269 


5-98;^ 
0.07 

0.46 

0.12 

0.05 


Metallic  irort 66. 52 

Phosphorus 0.011 


6.68 

64.31 
0.017 


67.69 
0.014 


68. 


79-39^ 
14.22 


none 
none 
0.038 


66.63 
o.of7 


C.H. 
5.62;^ 

93-54 


none 
0.090 


65.47 
0.039 


Ore  from 

cut.      50. 

48.  Ore  in 

All  taken 


I..M. 

15-33^ 
84.60 

0.32 

0.38 
0.15 
none 

0.021 
0.065 

100.866 


14.455^ 
none 

0.51 

0.06 

0.04 

15.06 

59.22 
0.027 
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20.  Average  sample  upper  part  of  central  vein  (B). 

21.  **  lower  **  **  ** 
23.  Soft  ore  from  *'  **  **  ** 
68.   Ore  from  eastern  vein. 

The  above  all  taken  by  Dr.  Schmidt. 

C.  H.  Sample  of  Cedar  Hill  ore  taken  by  Prof.  Pumpelly,  and  representing  average  of 
vein . 

L.M.  Sample  of  Lewis  Mountain  ore  taken  by  ProC  Wm.  B.  Potter,  and  analyzed  for 
Pilot  Knob  Company,  by  whose  permission  it  is  published. 


Specular  a.nd  Red  Hematite  Ores. 


Insoluble  silicious  matter. . 
Peroxide  of  iron 

I. 

II. 19^ 
85.95 
0.77 
0.97 
0.12 
0.07 
none 
0.48 
0.46 
0.126 
0.1 16 

2. 

9.30^ 
76.45 

•   •  •  «  « 

«      «     «      4*     * 
•        •        •        •      • 

•  •        •        •       • 

•  •        •        •        • 

13-65 
0.052 

0.478 
6.78;^ 

53-51 
0.208 

3. 

*       27.40 
4.11 

36.01 

•       •        •        •      • 

29.51 
2.45 
0.044 
O.O9S 

a275f 

22.38 
0.043 

4- 
87.92 

0.03 
none 
0.089 

11.32:1^ 

61.54 
0.039 

5. 
97-23 

•    •    •    •    • 

0.47 
none 
0.092 

2.06^ 

68.08 
a  040 

6. 

o.875f 
98.95 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

M^"fcAnf.tr 

Carbonic  acid 

Water 

Sulphur 

Phosphoric  acid 

trace 
0  062 

Insoluble  silicious  matter. 

Silica 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia. 

ioa252 

9-785^ 

1-33 
none 

ai2 

11.23 

60.76 
0.051 

•       •   •   •   • 

Metallic  iron 

Phosphorus 

69.27 
a  027 

I.  Purple  paint-ore  from  Meramec  mine.  2.  Ochrey  ore  from  do.  3.  Red  ore  and 
yellow  rock,  with  spathic  ore,  from  do.  4.  Hard,  silicious  specular  ore  from  do.  5. 
Average  sample  best  sj^ecular  ore  from  do. 

I,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  taken  by  Dr.  Schmidt. 

6.  Blue  s]iccular  ore  from  Orchard  bank,  Salem  District,  Dent  County,  analyzed  for 
Mr.  O.  A.  Zane,  and  publisheil  by  permission.     Now  worked  by  Salem  Iron  Company. 

Specular  and  Red  He.matite  Ores. 


7rt. 


Silica o.  69,1 

Peroxide  of  iron 97-94 

Protoxide  of  iron trace 

Alumina 1.17 

Lime 

Hygroscopic  water 0.02 

Combined  water o.  19 

Carbonic  acid none 

Suljihur none 

Phosphoric  aciil 0.068 


Insoluble  silicious  matter 

Metallic  iron 68. 56 

Phosphorus 0.029 


7/T,  7^.   Piece  of  ore  from  Iron  Ridge,  partly  blue  specular  and  partly  r- 
blue  specular,  7^,  soft,  red  paint -ore.     These  samples  were  taken  fi^ 


7*. 

8. 

9^ 

zo. 

II. 

0.68;^ 
97.0S 

0.31 
1.50 

8.39?^ 
88.37 

83  *5 '  V 

90.03,^^ 

78.'38i 

aos) 

0.23  f 
0.21 

3-09 

none 

trace 

0.079 

0.207 

0.079 

0.083 

0,20s 

68.19 
0.034 

6*1!  86 
0.091 

17.05 

58.45 
0.034 

5-73 
63.02 

ao36 
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two  kinds  of  ore,  and  is  particularly  interesting  on  that  account.  8.  Average  sample  from 
Iron  Ridge  mine. 

The  above  taken  by  Dr.  Schmidt. 

9.  Blue  specular  ore  from  Beaver  Branch.  10.  Partly  decomposed  ore  from  same.  11. 
Soft  paint-ore  from  same.  These  Beaver  Branch  ores  were  analyzed  for  Missouri  Furnace 
Company,  and  are  published  by  permission. 

Brown  Hematite  Ores. 

z.             3.  3.             4.             5.            6.              7.             8.             9. 

InsoL  silic.  matter 8.66;?    7- I7J?    TA^%    ^'ZS% 

Peroxide  of  iron. . . .  84.02^.  77.42;?:  82.02;?:    84.10;;^  81.96     78.73     79.82     79.53 

Water 10.98     12.49     12.80      11.60      

Sulphur o.  171     0.147  0.015     0.084    none      none      0.009    trace      none 

Phosphoric  acid 0.861     0.076    0.091     0.084    0-077    

Manganese. none     

Silica 3.08      8.05      5.13      3.59    

Metalliciron 58.81     54.19    57.41       58.87     57.37     55.11     55.87     55.67 

Phosphorus 0.376    0.034    ao4i    a 037    0.034    0.058    0.081     0.061    0.071 

« 

10.  II.  13.  13.  14.  T5.  t6. 

Insol.  silic.  matter..     4.88;^    3.60;^     6.97;^    434^    9.41;?:  39.22^    7.o8j{ 
Peroxide  of  iron. .. .  82.27     85.09     80.98     78.38     80.35     49-12     75.42 

Water 8.87      

Sulphur trace     trace      none      none      trace      o.ooi     0.035 

Phosphoric  acid 2.891     0.249    0.206    0.859 

Metalliciron 57.59     59.55     56.68     54.86     56.24     34. 38     52.79 

Phosphorus. 0.074    0.028    0.123     1.262     0.109     0.089     0.375 

I.  Brown  and  red  hematite  from  Marmaduke  bank.  2.  Limonite  from  Sheldon  bank. 
3.  Do.  from  White  bank.  4.  Do.  (jMpe-ore)  from  Elm  Hollow  bank.  5.  Do.  do.  from 
Indian  Creek  bank.     All  on  the  Osage  River. 

6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  II.  From  Camden  Co.  Analyzed  for  Mr.  H.  S.  Reed,  and  published  by 
permission. 

12.  From  Perry  Co.     Analyzed  for  Mr.  Reed,  and  published  by  j>ermission. 

13.  From  Perry  Co.,  opposite  Grand  Tower.  Analyzed  for  Big  Muddy  Iron  Company, 
and  published  by  permission  of  Mr.  Jas.  E.  Mills,  Vice-President. 

14.  From  Indian  Ford,  Bollinger  Co.  Analyzed  for  Mr.  Wm.  B.  Spear,  and  published 
by  permissiiin. 

15.  From  near  Irondale,  and  used  in  the  furnaces  there  and  at  Iron  Mountain.  Ana- 
lyzetl  for  Messrs.  E.  Harrison  &  Company,  and  published  by  permission. 

16.  Analj-zed  for  Wm.  E.  Romer,  Esfj.,  of  Grand  Tower,  and  published  by  j^rmission. 
*»  2,  3,  4,  and  5  samples  were  taken  by  Dr.  Schmidt. 

Pig -I  RONS. 

I.  3.  3.  4.  5-  6.  7.  8.  9. 

Sulphur 0.0245^  0.017;;?  0.005;?  trace      none      trace     0.016'?  0.026;?     

Phosphoi-us o.  133    0.062    o.  1 16    o.  165;?  0.098;^  o.  1 16.^  o.  136    o.  196      .... 

Combined  carbon 

Graphitic  carbon. . .   3.293       

Silicon 3.230    2.624     1.329     0.942     1.3S9     1.354    0.630     1.347     4.850 

10.  II.  13.  13.  14.  15.  16.  17.  18.         j 

Sulphur none      0.045'?  0.006'/  0.103'?  0.134;?  o.  141'?  o.C)6ifr  none 

Phosphorus. 0.168;/  0.147     0.153     0.097     0.141     0.107     o.  141     o.  116:? 

Combined  carlK)n 0.810      ,...)  ....     0.625     0.S50      

Graphitic  carbon 3.000      . . . .  f '^*  2.775     2.500      

Silicon 1. 517  3.840     3.325     3.425     5.898     3.443     2.847     2.234     2.770 

!•  Made  in  the  fall  of  1872,  at  Vulcan  Iron  Works,   from  Iron  Mt.  ore  alone;    \  Big 

**"***•  coal,  \  Connelsville  coke.      2.    Made  at  Pilot  Knob  Iron  Co.'s  furnace,  from  }  Pilot 

^Shepherd  Mt.  ores,  charcoal  and  hot  blast.     3.    Made  at  Scotia  Iron  Works, 

charcoal,   and  hot  bli^t.     4.   Made  at  Meranicc,  from  Mcraniec  ores, 


•    •  •   • 


•   •   •  •   • 
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^  half  hard  and  \  soft,  charcoal  and  cold  blast.  5.  Made  at  Iron  Mountain,  from  Iron  Mt 
ores,  with  8jt  of  limonite.  6.  Irondale,  hot  blast.  7.  Irondale,  cold  blast  ;  both  charcoal, 
and  same  ores  as  5.  8.  Made  at  Moselle,  from  Iron  Ridge  and  St.  James  ores,  with  %% 
Moselle  limonite,  charcoal  and  hot  blast.  9.  Made  at  Pilot  Knob  Iron  Co. 's  Works,  from 
all  Pilot  Knob  ore,  charcoal  and  hot  blast.  10.  Made  at  same,  |  Shepherd  Mt.  and  J  Pilot 
Knob,  charcoal  and  hot  blast.  11,  12,  and  13.  Made  at  Big  Muddy  Iron  Co.'s  furnace,  at 
Grand  Tower.  11  and  13  from  ^  Pilot  Knob  ore,  \  Iron  Ridge  and  St.  James  red  hema- 
tites, using  U  Connelsville  coke,  J  Big  Muddy  coal  12.  Same,  except  that  the  Illinois  Patent 
Coke  Co.'s  coke  was  substituted  (using  a  larger  proportion)  for  the  Connelsville  coke. 

These  analyses  were  made  for  Big  Muddy  Iron  Co.  and  published  by  permission  of  James 
E.  Mills,  Esq ,  Vice-President. 

14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18.  Made  at  South  St.  Louis  Iron  Co.'s  furnaces.  Analyzed  for 
them,  and  published  by  permission  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Reed,  President.  14.  Glazed  pig,  made 
from  all  Pilot  Knob  ore.  15  and  16.  No.  i  and  2  Foundry,  from  all  Iron  Mt.  ore,  made 
in  summer  of  1872.  17.  Made  from  Iron  Mt.  with  some  Iron  Ridge  soft,  red  hematite. 
l8.  Made  from  all  Iron  Mt.  ore,  spring  of  1873.  All  with  Connelsville  coke  and  Big 
Muddy  coal. 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  were  samples  taken  by  Dr.  Schmidt  or  sent  to  him  for  the  use 
of  the  survey. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE    IRON-ORES    OF    MISSOURI. 

BY  ADOLF  SCHMIDT,  PH.D. 

A .   General  Distribution . 

Missouri  is  one  of  the  richest  States  in  iron-ores  on  the  North 
American  continent.  These  ores  are,  however,  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed over  the  State. 

Very  little  iron-ore  is  found  in  the  whole  northern  part  of  the 
State  north  of  the  fiftieth  township-line,  and  in  a  range  of  counties 
on  the  western  border.  These  districts  are  covered  by  the  coal- 
measures,  which,  although  containing  clay-ores  and  carbonates  of 
iron,  do  not  contain  them  in  such  quantities  and  in  such  positions 
as  to  make  them  workable.  According  to  Mr.  G.  C.  Broadhead's 
statements,  these  ores  in  the  coal-measures  of  Missouri  occur  either 
as  single  nodules,  or  as  thin  beds,  varying  from  one  to  twenty 
inches  in  thickness,  imbedded  in  the  carboniferous  clays  and  slates. 
They  lie,  generally,  deep  below  the  surface,  from  20  to  60  feet,  and 
not  close  enough  to  the  coal-beds  to  be  mined  conjointly  with  the 
latter.     These  ores  are,  besides,  not  very  rich  in  themselves. 

The  only  point  where  the  region  of  workable  iron-ore  reaches, 
north  of  the  Missouri  River,  is  in  Callaway  County,  where  red,  earthy 
hematite  occurs  as  a  stratum  in  the  ferruginous  sandstone  of  the 
subcarboniferous  system. 

South  of  the  Missouri  River  there  are,  between  this  river  and  the 
fortieth  township-line,  valuable  deposits,  mostly  of  limonitc,  in 
Franklin,  Osage,  Morgan,  and  Benton  Counties.  This  kind  of  ore 
also  occurs  nearly  over  the  whole  central  and  southern  part  of  the 
State.  In  the  southern  part  the  counties  of  Stoddard,  Bollinger, 
Wayne,  Ozark,  Douglas,  Christian,  and  Greene,  contain  considerable 
deposits  of  it. 

But  by  far  the  richest  portion  of  the  State  in  iron-ores  is  that 
between  the  30th  and  40th  township-lines.    Within  this  zone,  iron- 
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ores  abound  in  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  situated  between 
the  Mississippi  in  the  east  and  the  Upper  Osage  River  in  the  west. 
Limonite  banks  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  this  vast  region, 
being,  however,  somewhat  concentrated  in  three  districts.  The 
most  eastern  of  these  is  composed  of  Bollinger,  Wayne,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Madison  Counties ;  the  second  but  smaller  con- 
centration is  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Franklin  County  ;  while 
the  third  and  most  important  one  of  this  ore  is  found  on  the  Middle 
Osage  River,  between  Warsaw  and  Tuscumbia,  in  Benton,  Morgan, 
Camden,  and  Miller  Counties.  This  latter  district  extends  also  to 
the  Upper  Osage,  above  Warsaw,  into  St.  Clair  and  Henry  Coun- 
ties. But  while  the  limonites  are  deposited  on  the  Second  and  Third 
Magnesian  Limestones  in  the  rest  of  the  State,  they  here  lie  on  the 
subcarboniferous  limestone.  The  Upper  Osage  district  also  contains 
good  deposits  of  subcarboniferous  red  hematites y  occurring  here 
in  the  same  way  as  in  Callaway  County. 

The  specular  ores  are  much  more  concentrated  in  certain  parts  of 
the  State  than  either  the  limonites  or  the  carboniferous  hematites, 
and  also  occur  in  much  larger  masses.  There  are  two  important 
specular-ore  districts,  different  by  their  geographical  positions,  dif- 
ferent entirely  by  the  mode  of  occurrence  and  the  geological  posi- 
tion of  their  ores,  but  quite  similar,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
mineralogical  character  and  the  chemical  composition  of  these 
ores.  The  one  of  these  districts  is  the  Iron  Mountain  dis- 
trict in  the  east,  extending  only  over  a  small  area,  in  southern 
St.  Francois  and  northern  Iron  Counties,  but  containing  two 
enormous  deposits,  besides  numerous  smaller  ones.  The  ore  is 
here  in  veins,  beds,  and  other  less  regular  forms  in  the  porphyry. 
The  second  specular-ore  district  lies  more  toward  the  centre  of  the 
State,  yet  mainly  in  its  eastern  half.  Its  principal  deposits,  as  far  as 
known  at  present,  are  concentrated  in  three  counties,  Crawford, 
Phelps,  and  Dent.  The  occurrence  of  the  specular  ore;^,  however, 
extends  somewhat'  into  the  surrounding  counties  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Maries,  Miller,  Camden,  Pulaski,  and  Shannon.  The  spe- 
cular ore  in  this  central  ore-region  is  always  more  or  less  distinctly 
connected  with  the  Lower  Silurian  Sandstones,  especially  with  the 
so-called  Second  Sandstone.  Many  of  these  deposits  are  disturbed 
and  broken,  and  altered  in  regard  to  their  position  and  contents. 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  we  may  infer  that,  according  to  our 
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present  knowledge,  there  are  three  principal  and  important  iron- 
regions  in  Missouri,  namely  ; — 

The  eastern  region,  composed  of  the  south-eastern  limonite 
rtrict  and  ihe  Iron   Mountain  specular-ore  district.     This  region 
its  natural  outlet,  at  present,  over  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad. 
2.  The  central  region,  containing  principally  specular  ores,  and 
having  its  commercial  outlet  over  the  St.  Louis,  Salem  &  Little 
.ock  and  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Railroads. 

ij.  The  western  or  Osage  region,  with  its  limonttes  and  red  he- 
This  region  will  have  to  establish  an  iron  industry  of  its 
n,  because  it  is  too  remote  from  the  present  ore-markets.  Its 
present  connection  with  these  markets  is  down  the  Osage  River  to 
Osage  City,  and  from  there  cither  over  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
or  down  the  Missouri  River.  A  railroad  from  Jefferson  City, 
through  Cole,  Moniteau,  Morgan.  Benton.  Menry,  St.  Clair,  Bates, 
Vernon  Counties  to  Fort  Scott,  which  would  touch  the  Upper 
;e  districts,  is  partly   in  construction,  partly  under  consider- 


■Thesc  three  principal  regions,  combined,  form  a  broad  ore-belt, 
;  across  the  State  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Osage,  in  a 
rection  about  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Missouri  River,  from 
Hith-cast  to  north-west,  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  town- 
p-lines.  The  specular  ores  occupy  the  middle  portion  of  this  belt, 
E  limonites  both  ends  of  it.  The  latter  arc,  besides,  spread  over 
e  whole  southern  half  of  the  State,  while  the  subcarboniferous  he- 
^tites  occur  only  along  the  southern  border  of  the  North  Missouri 
]-field,  having  thus  an  independent  distribution,  and  being  prin- 
cipally represented  in  Callaway,  St.  Clair,  and  Henry  Counties. 

To  make  this  distribution  of  ores  more  apparent  and  clear,  I 
have  added  to  this  report  the  accompanying  "Preliminary  Map, 
showing  the  Distribution  of  Iron  Ores  in  Missouri."  Atlas,  Plate  IV. 
This  map  contains  about  280  deposits.  Its  title  indicates  that  it 
does  not  pretend  to  be  complete.  It  represents  only  a  first  effort 
toward  a  more  complete  map,  and  contains  the  results  of  informa- 
tion obtained  during  the  summer  of  1S72.  Such  a  map  can,  in  fact, 
hardly  ever  be  entirely  complete,  because  new  ore-banks  are  con- 
tinually being  discovered  and  opened. 

Neither  does  this  map  pretend  to  show  the  exact  relative  char- 
acter and  size  of  the  single  ore-banks,     It  is  only  intended  to  show, 
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in  a  generally  correct  and  clear  manner,  the  general  distribution  of 
the  ores.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary,  however,  to  mark 
every  single  deposit  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  to  indi- 
cate those  deposits  which,  according  to  their  present  appearance ^ 
seem  to  be  more  extensive  than  others,  by  larger  sizes.  This  led 
to  the  adoption  of  five  sizes,  with  a  respective  estimate  of  yield  of 
smeltable  ore. 

Below  20,000  tons,     for  size,       i. 

20,000  to  100,000,  **  2. 

100,000  to  500,000,  "  3. 

500,000  to  2 ,000,000,       * '  4. 

Above  2,000,000,  "  S. 

To  distinguish  the  diflferent  kinds  of  ores,  I  use  three  colors, 

thus : — 

Red,  for  red  hematite. 

Blue^  for  specular  ore. 

Brown^  for  limonite. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  deposits,  those  which,  like  veins 
and  beds,  are  generally  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  continuous,  are 
marked  by  squares.  All  the  other  deposits,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  either  decidedly  limited  or  very  irregular,  are  marked  in  a  cir- 
cular form. 

Another  distinction  made  on  the  map  is  that  between  undisturbed, 
disturbed,  and  drifted  deposits.  This  distinction  was  unavoidable, 
on  account  of  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  disturbed  deposits, 
especially  in  the  central  ore-region. 


In  the  following  chapters  of  this  report  the  ores  and  deposits  will 
be  described  under  the  following  geographical  arrangement : — 

Eastern  Ore-Region. 

Ore-District  along  the  Mississippi  River. 
Iron  Mountain  District. 
South-Eastern  Limonite  District. 
Franklin  County  District. 
Scotia  District. 

Central  Ore-Region. 

Steelvillk  District. 

Ore-District  on  the  Upper  Meramec  and  its  Tribu- 
taries. 
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Salem  District. 

Iron  Ridge  District. 

St.  James  District. 

RoLLA  District. 

Middle  Gasconade  District. 

Lower  Gasconade  District. 

Callaway  County  District. 

Western  Ore-Region. 

Lower  Osage  District. 
Middle  Osage  District. 
Upper  Osage  District. 

Soutfa-'westem  Ore-Region. 

White  River  District. 

Ozark  County  District. 
4 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    IRON-ORES  OF  MISSOURI. 
BY  ADOLF  SCHMIDT,   PH.D. 

B.  Description  of  Ores, —  General  Description, 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  contents  of  the  preceding  chapter, 
that  there  are  principally  two  species  of  iron-ores  in  Missouri, 
hematite  and  limonite.  These  can  b^  easily  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  their  exterior  appearance,  the  hematite  being  either 
grayish  black,  with  a  slight  bluish  or  reddish  tint,  or  red  in  various 
shades ;  while  the  limonite  is  always  brown  or  yellow.  But  the 
best  and  least  deceptive  distinction  is  made  by  the  streak  of  these 
ores — that  is,  by  the  mark  they  produce  when  rubbed  against  a 
rough,  white  porcelain-plate.  The  streak  is  invariably  red  with  the 
hematite,  and  yellowish  brown  to  yellow  with  limonite.  If  the 
ores  are  not  too  hard,  the  color  of  the  streak  can  also  be  discovered, 
though  less  plainly,  by  scratching  the  ores  with  a  knife.  The 
hematite  occurs  in  two  very  diflferent  and  distinct  varieties,  the 
specular  ore  and  the  red  hematite. 

Speonlar  Ore  is  bluish-black  to  steel-gray,  with  a  more  or  less 
metallic  lustre,  and  a  more  or  less  crystalline  structure.  Its  mine- 
ralogical  hardness  is  about  6,  which  is  also  about  the  hardness  of 
hardened  cutlery-stccl.  Thus  an  ordinary  pocket-knife  will  not 
scratch  the  hardest  specular  ores ;  but  it  will  scratch  the  softer 
kinds,  though  not  without  some  eflfort,  there  being  no  great  differ- 
ence in  their  respective  hardness.  The  streak  of  pure  specular  ore 
is  cherry-red  to  dark-red,  with  a  purple  tint.  Its  magnetic  quali- 
ties vary  considerably  in  the  same  kinds  of  ore  and  in  the  same 
localities.     Most  specular  ores  arc,  however,  slightly  magnetic. 

This  description  refers  to  specular  ore  in  its  pure  and  natural  con- 
dition, being  then  composed  chemically  of  nearly  pure  peroxide  of 
iron,  containing  about  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.     But  this  ore  is 
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sometimes  found  mixed  with  foreign  substances,  as  quartz,  sand, 
flint,  porphyry,  clay,  pyrites,  apatite,  etc. ,  which  generally  change 
somewhat  its  qualities  and  diminish  its  value.  Specular  ore  also 
frequently  undergoes  physical  and  chemical  changes  by  a  gradual 
alteration  under  the  influence  of  air,  water,  or  mineral  solutions. 
These  alterations,  which  will  be  spoken  of  more  fully  hereafter,  some- 
times change  the  character  of  the  ore  completely.  We  find  the  spec- 
ular ore  to  pass,  under  certain  conditions,  into  compact  red  hematite, 
and  into  soft  red  hematite,  by  other  influences  into  limonite,  by 
others  into  carbonates.  These  various  ores,  as  far  as  they  are 
merely  the  products  of  such  gradual  alterations,  will  be  described 
together  with  the  specular  ores  from  which  they  are  derived.  It  is 
a  very  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  Missouri  specular  ores,  with  but 
a  few  exceptions,  have  pretty  nearly  the  same  mineralogical  and 
chemical  character,  whether  they  occur  in  the  porphyry  or  in  the 
Silurian  sandstone. 

Red  Hematite,  when  not  produced  by  transformation  of  specular 
ore,  but  occurring  as  an  original  mineral  in  the  subcarboniferous 
strata  of  Missouri,  has  a  dark-red  color,  either  with  a  yellowish  or 
more  frequently  with  a  bluish  tint.  The  fracture  is  uneven  and 
dull  in  the  earthy,  somewhat  conchoidal  with  a  slight  lustre  in  the 
compact,  varieties.  The  structure  is  never  crystalline,  but  either 
earthy  and  more  or  less  porous,  or  compact  and  fine  grained,  or 
coarse  grained  to  odlitic.  The  hardness  is  less  than  that  of  most 
specular  ores.  It  varies  from  5  to  6,  but  rarely  reaches  the  latter 
figure.  The  streak  is  cherry-red  to  yellowish  red.  This  ore  is 
unmagnetic. 

Red  hematite,  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  influence,  seems  to 
become  more  porous,  and  is  altered  gradually  into  brown  and 
yellow  limonite.  These  subcarboniferous  hematites  consist  of  a 
somewhat  clayish  peroxide  of  iron,  and  contain  from  50  to  60  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

Limonite,  also  known  as  "brown  hematite,"  has  a  dark,  grayish- 
brown  color.  Nearly  all  the  limonite  occurring  in  Missouri  is  dull, 
and  sometimes  earthy  in  the  fracture,  amorphous.  It  occurs  partly 
in  porous  masses,  the  irregular  pores  and  cavities  being  filled  with 
yellow  ochre,  partly  in  botryoidal  and  stalactitic  forms.  The 
hardness  of  compact  limonite  is  about  6,  and  pretty  uniform.  The 
streak  is  yellowish  brown.     Limonite  is  unmagnetic.     It  is  chemi- 
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cally  composed  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  water  in  varying  quantity, 
and  contains  from  45  up  to  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

It  is  sometimes  clayish,  and  in  several  localities  mixed  with 
broken  chert.  It  is  invariably  accompanied  by  soft,  yellow  ochre, 
distributed  in  small  cavities  throughout  its  mass,  but  also  occurring 
in  larger  accumulations  occasionally. 

Limonite  does  not  seem  to  undergo  any  material  changes  by 
exposure. 

SPECIAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  MISSOURI  IRON-ORES. 

a,    SPECULAR  ORES. 

I .  Specular  Ores  in  Porphyry. 

Iron  Mountain  Ore — The  iron-ore  of  the  Iron  Mountain  corre- 
sponds in  its  mineralogical  qualities  to  the  general  characterization 
of  Missouri  specular  ore  as  given  above,  and  may  be  considered  as 
a  type.  It  is  very  uniform  in  its  character  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  vein.  Also  the  surface-ore  has  the  same  appearance  and 
qualities,  with  the  only  exception  that  it  is  in  the  great  average  a 
Httle  softer,  its  hardness  being  generally  slightly  below  6,  while 
that  of  the  vein-ore  is  slightly  above  6.  The  color  of  both  is 
steel-gray,  with  a  slight  tint  of  blue.  Their  streak  is  dark  red  to 
purple.  Both  have  an  uneven  fracture,  a  nearly  metallic  lustre 
on  fresh-broken  faces,  a  subcrystalline  to  massy  structure.  The 
structure  is  occasionally  inclined  to  become  lamellar.  In  this  case 
the  ore  is  brittle,  and  breaks  in  long  flat  splinters  with  very  thin 
and  sharp  edges.  The  surface  of  fracture  of  such  pieces  is  very 
bright,  and  shows  indications  of  a  coarse  crystallization,  the  single 
indistinct  crystals  being  flattened  and  drawn  in  length  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  long  axis  of  the  splinter.  Many  of  these  splinters  are 
strongly  magnetic,  some  less  so.  The  former  show  a  distinct  po- 
larity. The  magnetic  axis,  however,  never  coincides  with  or  ever 
lays  parallel  to  any  one  of  the  three  main  axes  of  the  splinter,  but 
it  is  always  in  an  inclined  position  to  all  of  them.  Marks  of  dis- 
tinct crystallization  are  very  rare  in  the  Iron  Mountain  ore.  Wher- 
ever distinct  crystals  occur  in  holes  or  fissures,  they  are  mostly 
small  and  micaceous.  These  small  micaceous  crystals  are  some- 
times also  distributed  throughout  the  mass  of  the  softer  ore,  filling 
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B  very  finest  pores.     This  is  more  frequently  the  case  in  the  sur- 

-  than  in  the  vein-ore. 
All  Iron  Mountain  ore  is  magnetic.     I  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover a  single  piece  entirely  free  from  magnetism.     Some  of  it, 
besides  the  special  variety  above  mentioned,  is  strongly  magnetic 
with  distinct  polarity,  the  north  pole  of  a  compass-needle  being 
attracted   by  one  side  and  repulsed  by  the  other  side  of  the  same 
piece,  producing  very  strong  declinations.     The  greater  part  of  the 
Mountain  ore  acts,  however,  but  slightly  on  the  needle,  but 
s.  nevertheless,  frequently  distinct  polarity.     Some  of  it  does 
not  seem  to  act  at  all  on  an  ordinary  compass-needle.     But  when 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  some  parts  of  it  are  invariably  attracted 
by  a  magnet  of  ordinary  power,  while  other  parts,  although  equally 
fine,  are  not  attracted.     This  remark,  which  is  correct  even  for  the 
impure  ores  from  the  small  veins  of  but  one  to  two  inches'  thick- 
they  occur  in  the  so-called  "bluff."  proves  the  universal 
iLution  of  magnetism  in  the  Iron  Mountain  ore,  and  besides 
licates  that  this  magnetism  is  a  quality  inherent  in  certain  small 
particles  only,  while  others  are  free  from  it.     This  is  one  step,  un- 
fortunately but  a  small  one.  toward  the  explanation  of  the    ine- 
quality existing  between  the  magnetic  strength  of  one  piece  of  ore 
id  that  of  another.     This  inequality  exists  to  such  an  extent  that 
letimes  a  piece  of  ore.  whose  largest  dimension  does  not  exceed 
inch,  is  found  to  be  in  part  strongly  magnetic,  in  part  very 
ik,  as  may  be  seen  when  the  piece  is  broken  and  the  single  frag- 
its  tested.      This  inequality  seems  to  be  independent  of  the 
tion,  and  shows  itself  in  the  same  manner  and  degree   in  the 
;e  vein,  in  the  smaller  veins,  and  in  the  surface-ore.     Pieces  in- 
incd  toward  t  crystalline  structure  are  more  generally  strongly 
magnetic  than  others,  also  those  containing    secretions  of  mica- 
ceous crystals.     Small  differences  in  the  chemical  composition  do 
not  seem  to  influence  the    magnetism.      The    latter  seems  espe- 
cially not  to  be  dependent  on  small  variations  in  the  amount  of 
protoxide  the  ore  contains. 

We  see  from  the  following  analyses'  that  the  sample  No.  3,  al- 
though strongly  magnetic,  contains  only  3.34  per  cent,  of  protoxide, 
while  the  sample  No,  4,  which  is  very  little  magnetic,  contains  5.72 
per  cent,  of  it.  The  magnetism  of  these  samples  was  tested  by 
approaching  the  single  pieces  to  the  north  pole  of  a  compass-needle. 
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Afterward,  however,  some  of  them  were  reduced  to  a  powder,  and 
were  tested  by  approaching  a  magnet  to  the  powder.  Tested  in 
this  way,  the  powder  of  No.  4  seemed  to  be  attracted  more  lively 
and  more  copiously  than  that  of  No.  3.  A  repetition  of  these  tests 
showed  the  same  results. 

These  facts  would  invite  to  a  closer  investigation  of  these  matters. 
The  axis  of  polarity  in  single  pieces  of  Iron  Mountain  ore  is  never 
either  parallel  nor  rectangular  to  the  cleavage  or  to  the  surface  of 
fracture,  and  runs  very  frequently  from  one  point  near  the  edge  to 
another  point  near  the  centre  of  the  piece  on  the  opposite  side. 
No  ore  with  active  magnetism,  constituting  a  natural  magnet,  and 
attracting  iron-filings,  was  found  on  the  Iron  Mountain. 

The  following  analyses,  made  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Blair,  of  St.  Louis, 
will  show  the  chemical  composition  of  the  Iron  Mountain  ores  : — 


X. 


Insol.  silicious  matter 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Alumina 

Lime. . . » 

Magnesia 

Manganese 

Sulphur aooS 

Phosphoric  acid o.  1 12 


Vein-Ore. 


a. 


96.78 


0.016 
O.II9 


4.71 

9145 
2.34 

0-93 

0.45 
0.19 

0.00 

0.00 

•  0.252 

100.322 


Surface-Ore. 

4.  5.  6- 

6.76         1.88 

86.75  95.04 

5-72         2-57 

0-75 

....  o.  1 5 

o.  1 2 

....  0.00 

0.00         aoi2  0.005 

0.081        0.067  0.071 


95- 15 


0.003 
0.125 


100. 5S6 


Metallic  iron 

Phosphorus 0.049 


Silica 

Alumina 

Lime o.  149 

Magnesia 


67.75       65.78        65.16 
a  052      0.1 10        0.035 


0.029 


68.53 
0.031 


66.60 
0.057 


3-28 


Insoluble  Silicious  Mi  er.  . 

3.99        6., 6        ...  ,-•"»  very  thin 

0-47       4  pieces  is  very 

.....        ...  Ition,  the  sii 

5.149       4.934  J^35       4-929 


ao6 
0.03 


Specific  gravity 

1.  Average  sample  of  the  vein  or  quarry  ore  ^Tall  parts  of  the 
mountain,  sampled  by  Major  T.  B.  Brooks,  of  Marquette,  in  May, 
1872. 

2.  Average  sample  of  ore*  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  principal 

vein  (cut  D). 

3  and  4.  Average  sample  of  ore  from  the  western  part  of  the 
principal  vein  (cut  A). 

3.  Decidedly  magnetic  pieces. 
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4.  Pieces  not  acting  on  a  compass-needle. 

5.  Average  sample  of  the  surface-ore  from  all  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain, sampled  by  Major  T.  B.  Brooks,  of  Marquette,  in  May, 
1872. 

6.  Average  sample  of  surface-ore  from  the  south  slope  of  the 
mountain. 

7.  Average  sample  of  surface-ore  from  the  north-west  slope. 
The  metallic  iron  in  samples   i  and  S  was  determined  by  Dr. 

Otto  Wuth,  of  Pittsburgh,  as  follows  : — 

I.  Vein-ore 66.049  per  cent. 

5.  Surface-ore 67.416  per  cent. 

From  the  above  analyses  we  may  conclude  that  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain ore  is  very  rich  and  very  uniform,  in  general ;  that  the  surface- 
ore  is  a  little  richer  in  metallic  iron,  and  less  phosphoric  than  the 
vein-ore  ;  that  both  are  nearly  free  from  sulphur  ;  and  that  the  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  is  variable,  though  never  running  very 
high.  A  comparison  made  between  the  analyses  3  and  4  on  the 
one  hand,  and  2  on  the  other  hand,  might  indicate  that  the  vein-ore 
grows  richer  toward  the  west.  The  number  of  analyses  is,  how- 
ever, too  small  to  warrant  the  correctness  of  such  a  conclusion. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  specific  gravity,  as  given  above,  agrees 
well  with  the  results  of  the  analyses. 

The  Iron  Mountain  ore  is  in  the  whole  very  pure  and  nearly  free 
from  mechanical  admixtures  of  foreign  matter.  A  few  minerals, 
however,  occur  in  it  occasionally,  namely,  porphyry,  apatite,  and 

location,  an^^ 

laree  vein   in  th  ^  P^^P'^^'^^  never  occur  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
clined toward  e     "closures  having  so  large  a  size  that  the  porphyry 
is  cv.  4.;^  than    '^  from  the  ore.     This  is  therefore  more  of  geologi- 
cal than  o.,i        ••''>•.  »gical  interest. 

Fine  clay,  p*-  .  ply  of  porphyric  origin,  is  sometimes  intimately 
mixed  with  the  ore  in  the  smaller  veins  in  the  **  bluff."  The  thicker 
veins  are  entirely  free  from  it.  Apatite  must  have  been  very  fre- 
quent formerly  in  those  parts  of  the  veins  which  are  in  immediate 
contact  with,  or  at  least  in  pretty  close  vicinity  of,  the  porphyry- 
walls,  to  judge  from  the  numerous  large  and  small  holes  of  crystal- 
line shape  to  be  found  in  the  ore  in  such  places.  These  holes 
occur  generally  in  larger  or  smaller  groups,  in  some  parts  of  the 
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principal  vein,  as  well  as  in  the  *'  bluff"  veins  and  in  the  surface- 
ore.  The  crystals  which  originally  filled  these  holes  were  hexago- 
nal prisms  of  varying  sizes,  from  the  smallest  up  to  a  length  of  3 
inches  and  a  diameter  of  i  inch.  They  generally  start  at  the  wall 
of  the  vein,  or  at  the  wall  of  some  fissure  existing  in  the  vein,  and 
reach  into  the  ore,  sometimes  perpendicular  to  the  wall,  but 
more  frequently  at  some  angle  to  it,  and  often  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other.  The  prisms  are  distinct  and  sharp  near  the  wall, 
where  they  start  from,  but  the  more  they  reach  into  the  ore  the 
smaller  is  their  diameter  and  the  less  distinct  and  sharp  their  edges. 
Many  run  out  into  a  sharp  point  and  look  almost  like  sharply- 
pointed  pyramids,  or,  when  rounded  off,  as  they  frequently  are, 
like  needles  or  lances.  Some,  liowever,  show  indications  of  the 
basis  of  the  prism,  also  at  that  end  of  the  crystal  which  lies  free  in 
the  ore. 

All  these  crystallic  holes  are  very  likely  impressions  of  crystals 
of  apatite  formerly  present  in  the  ore,  and  some  of  them,  though 
fortunately  but  few,  are  yet  filled  with  nearly  fresh  apatite.  The 
empty  holes  are  generally  clad  out  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  a  fine 
ferruginous  clay. 

The  third  mineral  found  in  the  Iron  Mountain  ore  is  quartz.  It 
occurs  but  rarely,  and  nearly  always  near  the  walls  of  the  veins, 
especially  in  disturbed  places,  or  near  large  enclosures  of  broken 
porphyries  in  the  interior  of  the  principal  vein.  This  quartz  is  there 
evidently  the  result  of  a  process  of  infiltration,  which  has  taken 
place  long  after  the  formation  of  the  ore.  It  fills  small  fissures  or 
irregular  cavities,  or  the  crystallic  cavities  above  described,  which 
were  left  after  the  removal  of  the  apatite.  It  is  always  more  or  less 
distinctly  cr>*stalline,  and  sometimes  foims  drusy  aggregations  of 
crystals,  slightly  covered  with  yellow  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
(yellow  ochre). 

Pilot  Knob  Ore. — The  Pilot  Knob  ore  differs  somewhat  in  its 
qualities  from  most  of  the  other  specular  ores  in  the  State.  Its 
color  is  steel-gray  to  pearl-gray,  with  a  very  marked  tint  of  sky- 
blue.  Its  lustre  is  so  faint  that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  submetallic. 
Its  structure  is  crystalline  to  granular,  with  a  very  fine  grain  barely 
to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Its  fracture  is  either  even  or  sub- 
conchoidal.  It  shows  a  plain  stratification,  and  splits  parallel  to  it 
into  plates  'S^  to  2  inches  in  thickness.     These  plates  break  in  psu'- 
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allelopipeds  with  sharp  edges  and  with  surfaces  that  are  sometimes 
at  right  angles,  but  more  frequently  inclined  to  each  other.  The 
faces  parallel  to  the  stratification  are  generally  even,  or  nearly  so ; 
the  others  are  either  subconchoidal  or  irregular,  with  sharp  edges 
and  corners.  The  general  flight  of  two  faces  situated  opposite  each 
other  is  always  more  or  less  parallel.  The  hardness  of  the  Pilot 
Knob  ores  is  very  variable,  and  the  faces  parallel  to  the  stratifi- 
cation are  always  perceptibly  harder  than  those  lying  in  other 
directions.  The  former  are  mostly  near  6^,  the  latter  near  6. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  places  in  the  Pilot  Knob  mine  where 
the  ore  is  considerably  softer,  about  5^.  The  hard  ore  passes 
gradually  into  the  soft.  All  Pilot  Knob  ores  are  very  brittle. 
Their  streak  is  uniformly  dark  red.  Also  the  poorer  ores  show  this 
streak. 

None  of  the  Pilot  Knob  ores  from  the  main  body  of  the  deposit, 
neither  below  nor  above  the  slate-seam,  disturb  an  ordinary  com- 
pass-needle, with  the  exception  of  the  uppermost  layers  of  poor 
ore,  in  the  eastern  cut,  immediately  below  the  conglomerate  which 
forms  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Also,  most  of  the  fine  ore 
which  is  mixed  with  this  conglomerate  has  polaric  magnetism. 
The  greater  part  of  it  acts  on  the  needle  very  strongly.  This  con- 
glomerate has  indications  of  stratification,  and  the  magnetic  axes 
run  either  at  a  right  angle  or  parallel  to  it.  The  ore  found  in  loose 
pieces  in  the  conglomeratic  detritus  covering  the  western  slope  of  the 
mountain  is  also  polaric-magnetic,  some  of  it  strongly  so.  Mag- 
netic pieces  of  thinly-stratified,  poor  ore  are  also  found  loose  in 
the  creek  north-east  of  the  mountain.  All  ores  on  the  Pilot  Knob, 
those  in  the  deposit  as  well  as  those  in  the  conglomerates,  are 
slightly  attracted  by  a  magnet,  when  they  are  ground  fine,  and 
those  which,  as  above  mentioned,  act  strongly  on  the  needle,  are 
not  attracted  by  the  magnet  with  any  greater  power  or  in  any 
larger  quantity  than  those  which  do  not  seem  to  act  on  the  needle 
at  all. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  Pilot  Knob  ores  from  different 
parts  of  the  mine  is  very  different,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing analyses,  made  by  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Blair,  of  St.  Louis  : — 
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Ores  in  the  main  Ore-bed  below      Ores  above  the 
THE  Slate-seam.  Slate-seam. 

X.  9.  3.  4*  5*  <^  7*  & 

Insoluble  silicious  matter 14-75  5*57    

Peroxide  of  iron 87.18     83.28  84.33  90-87  67.38     77.02     62.88     52,18 

Protoxide  of  iron a  15  1.67     

Alumina. 0.75  0.53    

Lime 0.21  1.76    

Magnesia a  14  0.13     

Manganese 0.00  0.00    

Sulphur trace  0.078    aoo6 ao79 

Phosphoric  acid 0.035  ao69    ao92 a  loi 


ioa365  ioa677 


Metallic  iron 61.03     58.29    59.15      64.91     47.16     53.91     44.01     36.52 

Phosphorus 0.015      0.031     a04i ao44 

Insoluble  Silicious  Matter, 

Silica 13.27         5.18     3a  10    28.16     

Alumina  (with  a  trace  of  per- 
oxide of  iron) 1.44        a36    


1 .  Average  sample  of  ore  from  the  main  ore-bed  below  the  slate- 
seam,  in  the  western  cut  (A). 

2.  Hard  ore  from  the  central  portion  of  the  main  ore-bed,  below 
the  slate-seam,  west  of  the  soft  ore  (analysis  3),  in  the  central  cut 
(B). 

3.  Soft  ore  from  the  central  portion  of  the  main  ore-bed,  below 
the  slate-seam,  in  the  central  cut  (B). 

4.  Hard  ore  from  the  central  portion  of  the  main  ore-bed,  below 
the  slate-seam,  east  of  the  soft  ore  (analysis  3),  in  the  central  cut 
(B). 

5.  Average  sample  of  ore  from  the  main  ore-bed,  below  the  slate- 
seam,  in  the  eastern  cut  (C). 

»    6.   Ore  in  conglomerate,  5  feet  above  the  slate-seam,  in  the  cen- 
tral cut  (B). 

7.  Average  sample  of  ore  from  the  strata  above  the  slate-seam, 
in  the  eastern  cut  (C). 

8.  Average  sample  of  the  better  ore  on  the  refuse-heaps  of  the 
eastern  cut  (C).  This  ore  is  not  smelted,  nor  shipped,  but  thrown 
away  with  the  rock-refuse. 

We  may  conclude  from  these  analyses  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence between  the  richness  of  the  ore  in  the  main  bed  below  the  slate- 
seam,  and  that  of  the  ore  above  the  slate-seam,  the  former  showing, 
in  the  lower  and  central  parts  of  the  deposit,  an  average  of 
about  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  while  the  latter  contains  only 
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53  per  cent. ,  or,  as  this  latter  ore  is  very  variable  in  itself,  we  may 
say  from  45  to  55  per  cent.  The  ore  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
deposit,  from  the  eastern  cut  (C),  is  decidedly  poorer  than  that  from 
the  central  and  western  cuts.  It  contains  only  47  per  cent,  below 
the  slate-seam,  and  44  per  cent,  above  it,  and  the  uppermost 
and  poorest  layers  stand  as  low  as  36,  and  some  would  analyze 
considerably  lower  than  this.  The  ores  from  the  last-mentioned 
uppermost  layers,  in  the  eastern  cut,  arc  thrown  away  now.  But  a 
considerable  part  of  them  could  undoubtedly  be  smelted  with  profit 
in  the  Pilot  Knob  furnace.  They  could  not  be  shipped,  being  too 
poor  to  pay  for  both  the  transport  and  the  smelting.  But  they 
would  give  a  fair  profit,  when  smelted  in  place,  especially  when 
mixed  with  some  of  the  richer  ores  or  with  limonites,  or,  better,  with 
both.  As  the  metallurgical  and  commercial  value  of  ores  increases 
very  rapidly  with  their  richness,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  gain 
would  result  for  the  Pilot  Knob  Company,  in  money  and  in  reputa- 
tion, if  the  60  per  cent,  ores  from  the  lower  and  central  part  of  the 
main  bed  would  be  kept  and  sold  separate.  These  could  be  shipped 
to  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pittsburgh,  and  command  high  prices,  while 
the  50  per  cent,  ores  could  be  used  in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  mixed 
with  other  Missouri  specular  ores  and  limonites,  and  while  the  35 
to  40  per  cent,  ores  would  be  smelted  at  Pilot  Knob. 

We  see  from  the  above  analyses  that  the  Pilot  Knob  ores  contain 
very  little  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  Their  principal  impurity  is 
silica. 

This  silica  is  either  chemically  combined,  or,  more  likely,  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  ore  in  microscopic  particles  or  grains.  Mr. 
Blair's  analyses  show  it  to  vary  from  5  to  13  per  cent,  in  the  richer 
ores,  and  to  be  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  and  over  in  the  poorer 
ores. 

The  upper  part  of  the  ore  above  the  slate-seam  is  often  inti- 
mately mixed  with  porphyry.  The  main  bed  is  entirely  free  from 
it.  Besides  these  two  kinds  of  admixtures,  a  few  minerals  occur 
occasionally  in  very  small  quantity  in  fissures,  as  the  micaceous 
oxide  of  iron  and  a  yellowish-white,  lamellar,  crystalline,  translu- 
cent heavy-spar.  These  two  minerals  occur  rarely,  but  generally 
together  and  mixed  with  each  other,  in  fissures,  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  central  cut  (B),  below  the  slate-seam.  A  mineral  re- 
sembling the  last  described,  probably  also  heavy-spar,  sometimes 
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forms  a  thin  film,  composed  of  many  crystalline  lamellae  of  a  vitre- 
ous lustre,  over  the  even  faces  of  separation  of  the  ore,  especially 
over  those  which  have  a  nearly  vertical  position  in  the  bed.  This 
film  is,  in  some  instances,  very  pure  and  transparent ;  in  others  it 
is  more  grainy,  of  a  reddish  color,  opaque,  and  up  to  one-eighth 
inch  thick.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  not  pure,  but  seems  to  be  mixed 
with  loose  and  extremely  small  grains  or  crystals  of  quartz.  Mr. 
Chauvenet  found  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample  No.  3,  which  is 
soft  ore  from  the  central  part  of  the  main  bed,  =  4.386,  and  that  of 
sample  No.  4,  which  is  hard  ore  from  the  same  place,  =  S.019. 
These  results  agree  with  the  results  of  the  chemical  analyses,  which 
show  much  more  silica  and  less  iron  in  the  soft  ore  than  in  the  hard. 

Shepherd  Mountain  Ore — The  ore  from  Shepherd  Mountain, 
in  its  mineralogical  qualities  and  chemical  composition,  resembles 
a  little  more  a  magnetite  than  any  other  ore  in  Missouri.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  main  a  specular  ore,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Iron 
Mountain,  as  above  described.  Its  color  and  streak  are  slightly 
darker  than  those  of  the  latter.  Its  hardness  is  considerably  less, 
being  about  5^  in  the  average.  Its  lustre  is  less  bright.  It  has 
no  stronger  tendency  toward  a  crystalline  structure.  The  crystal- 
line faces,  though  equally  indistinct,  are  rather  smaller.  Splendent 
lamellae  of  micaceous  crystals,  disseminated  through  the  mass,  as 
they  occur  rarely  in  the  Iron  Mountain  ore,  are  quite  general  in 
the  Shepherd  Mountain  ore,  and  the  ores  from  these  two  localities 
may  generally  be  distinguished  exteriorly  from  each  other  by  this 
characteristic,  as  well  as  by  the  marked  difference  in  their  lustre. 
The  Shepherd  Mountain  ore  is  also  much  tougher  and  less  brittle, 
and  breaks  with  less  sharp  corners  and  edges. 

In  some  places  in  the  depth  of  the  northern  vein  (A),  the  ore  gets 
nearly  black  in  color,  finely  granular,  and  fully  black  in  the  streak, 
thus  approaching  a  true  magnetite.  A  very  soft,  black  ore  occurs  in 
irregular  masses  of  limited  extent  in  the  upper  part  of  the  central 
vein  (B).  These  masses  show  a  more  distinct  crystallization,  and 
sometimes  aggregates  of  lamellar  crystals  of  specular  hematite  in 
the  forms  of  the  rhombohedric  system.  The  glittering,  small  crystals 
of  micaceous  ore  are  very  numerous  in  some  parts  of  these  soft 
masses,  while  other  parts  are  quite  dull.  The  ore  in  the  small 
southern  outcrop  (C)  has  a  distinct,  coarsely  crystalline  structure, 
with  a  pretty  bright  metallic  lustre. 
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\M]en  inspected  through  a  magnifying  glass,  the  Shepherd  Moi 
tain  ore  appears  to  be  composed,  on  the  one  hand,  of  crystalline 
parts,  with  a  color  and  a  lustre  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain ore  ;  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  dull,  dark-red,  ground  mass  sur- 
rounding the  crystalline  parts.  Sometimes  the  one  prevails,  some- 
times the  other.  I  found  a  specimen  in  which  these  two  distinct 
kinds  of  ore  form  alternate,  undulating  layers  about  one-eightieth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  giving  the  piece  a  striated  appearance. 

The  magnetic  qualities  of  the  Shepherd  Mountain  ore  are  much 
more  pronounced  than  those  of  either  tlie  Iron  Mountain  or  the  Pilot 
Knob  ores.  Here  again  we  have  to  distinguish  two  different 
modes  of  action  of  magnetism,  which  seem  to  be  independent  of 
each  other  in  certain  respects  and  within  certain  limits ;  first,  the 
magnetic  influence  of  the  ore  on  a  compass-needle,  and  second,  the 
attractive  influence  of  a  magnet  on  small  particles  of  ore.  The 
influence  on  the  needle  is  much  less  dependent  on  the  chemical 
composition  and  on  the  structure  of  the  ore  than  on  its  position  in 
the  vein.  The  specimen  No.  i,  amongst  the  following  analyses, 
contains  l.S  per  cent,  of  protoxide,  and  is  much  more  magnetic 
than  the  No,  2,  which  contains  3,97  per  cent.  There  is  no  decided 
and  regular  difference  between  the  magnetic  strength  of  hard  and 
soft,  of  dull  and  bright,  of  fine-grained  and  coarse-grained  ore  ; 
but  all  the  ore  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vein,  from  the  outcrop  to  a 
depth  of  30  or  40  feet,  acts  strongly  on  the  needle,  while  the  action 
of  the  ore  from  the  lower  part  is  much  weaker,  though  very  differ- 
ent in  different  places.  IJesides  being  stronger  magnetic,  the  upper 
ore  is  also  decidedly  polaric,  the  axis  of  polarity  being  nearly  par- 
allel to  the  cleavage.  Regarding  the  lower  ore  in  Shepherd  Moun- 
tain, it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  acting  on  the  needle 
invariably,  it  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  entirely  unpolaric,  while  the 
Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob  ores,  although  mostly  weaker,  are 
nearly  always  polaric.  A  piece  of  this  lower  Shepherd  Mountain 
ore  repels  the  nortli  pole  of  a  magnetic  needle,  and  attracts  its  south 
pole,  and,  when  the  piece  is  turned  over,  instead  of  acting  in  a 
reversed  manner,  it  allows  the  needle  to  return  to  its  natural  position, 
snd  does  not  produce  any  deflection  whatever.  In  the  northern 
vein  (A)  the  strongly  magnetic  and  polaric  ore  is  more  frequent, 
■od  reaches  deeper  tlian  in  the  central  vein  (B).  There  also  o 
Some  ore  (analysis  No.  4)  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
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toxide,  and  has  most  of  the  mineralogical  characteristics  of  a  true 
magnetite,  especially  a  deep-black  streak. 

All  Shepherd  Mountain  ore  is  strongly  attracted  by  a  magnet  of 
ordinary  power,  when  either  pulverized  or  ground  coarsely.  No 
decided  difference  can  be  discovered  in  this  respect  between  the  ore 
which  strongly  disturbs  the  needle  and  that  which  affects  it  but 
little.  Neither  can  a  difference  be  discovered  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  polaric  and  the  unpolaric  ore.  When  a  polaric  piece  is 
broken  or  grourd,  the  single  fragments  are  polaric.  From  a  strong- 
ly polaric  piece,  I  broke  off  some  particles  from  the  north  pole  and 
also  some  from  the  south  pole.  Each  of  these  particles  had  itself 
two  poles,  when  tried  by  approaching  it  to  a  compass-needle,  and 
all  these  particles  were  attracted  by  both  poles  of  a  magnet.  The 
position  of  each  single  particle,  when  attracted  by  the  north  pole, 
was  however  reversed,  when  compared  to  the  position  of  the  same 
particle  when  attracted  by  the  south  pole. 

When  the  ore  is  finely  pulverized,  only  a  part  of  the  powder  is 
attracted,  while  the  rest  seems  to  be  unmagnetic.  This  fact  shows 
that  the  magnetism  is  inherent  in  certain  very  small  particles  only, 
while  others  are  free  from  it,  and  explains  the  difference  between 
the  two  modes  of  magnetic  action.  A  piece  of  ore  containing 
comparatively  but  few  though  strongly  magnetic  particles,  may 
not  disturb  the  needle  ;  nevertheless,  when  the  ore  is  pulverized, 
a  magnet  will  exert  a  lively  attraction  on  the  magnetic  part  of  the 
powder. 

Bowlders  of  ore  are  sometimes  found  on  the  Shepherd  Moun- 
tain which  are  strong  natural  magnets,  possessing  active  magnet- 
ism, and  attracting  iron-filings.  A  piece  of  iron,  when  rubbed 
against  such  a  natural  magnet,  becomes  itself  a  magnet. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  Shepherd  Mountain  ore  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  analyses  made  by  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Blair,  of 
St.  Louis  : — 

X.  a.  3.  4. 

Insoluble  silicious  matter 5. 15 

Peroxide  of  iron 94-^4 

Protoxide  of  iron i.iio 

Alumina. 

Lime .... 

Magnesia 

Manganese 

Copper 

Sulphur 0.00 

Phosphoric  acid 0.025 


6.76 

88.56 

96.70 

79.39 

2.97 

14.22 

1-55 

0.3s 

0.04 

0.00 

trace  in  5  grms. 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

aoo 

0.039 

0.032 

0.038 

ioa269 

•    •   •   • 
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Metallic  iron 66.52  64.31  67.69  66.63 

Pbotq>horu& aoii  0.017  0.014  aoi7 

InsolubU  Silicious  Matter, 

Silica 4.05  5.98 

Peroxide  of  iron 0.07 

Alumina. 0.46 

Lime. o.  12  ....  .... 

Magnesia 0.05  ....  .... 

Specific  gravity. 4-  7  J4  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

1.  Average  sample  of  ore  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cen- 
tral vein  (B) ;  magnetic  ;  streak  dark  red. 

2.  Average  sample  of  ore  from  the  lower  part  of  the  central 
vein  (B),  about  80  feet  below  the  outcrop ;  slightly  magnetic ; 
streak  dark  red. 

3.  Soft,  friable  ore  from  the  lower  part  of  the  central  vein  (B) ; 
slightly  magnetic  ;  streak  dark  red. 

4.  Hard,  black  ore  from  the  northern  vein  (A)  ;  strongly  mag- 
netic ;  streak  black. 

These  analyses  show  that  the  Shepherd  Mountain  ore  is  very 
uniform  in  its  chemical  composition,  very  rich  in  iron,  and  almost 
entirely  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  It  is  very  nearly  as 
rich  as  the  Iron  Mountain  ore,  and  much  purer  than  either  this  or 
the  Pilot  Knob  ore. 

It  is,  besides,  nearly  free  from  mechanical  admixtures,  small  specks 
or  thin  seams  of  a  soft,  white  clay,  probably  decomposed  porphyry, 
being  the  only  foreign  matter  generally  found  in  it.  The  northern 
vein  (A)  contains,  in  a  few  places  near  its  outcrop,  some  crystalline 
iron  pyrites.  This  mineral,  however,  occurs  very  rarely,  and  does 
not  injure  the  general  quality  of  the  ore  in  the  northern  vein,  as 
the  above  analysis.  No.  4,  shows.  The  Shepherd  Mountain  ore  is 
perhaps  the  best  iron-ore  in  Missouri. 

Specular  Ores  firom  the  smaller  Deposits  in  Iron  County. 
— ^These  ores  are  very  variable,  approaching  partly  the  Pilot  Knob 
ore,  partly  the  Iron  Mountain  ore,  in  their  general  character.  Mica- 
ceous ore  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  most  of  these  smaller 
deposits.  On  Buford  Hill,  2^  miles  west  of  Iron  Mountain,  mica- 
ceous oxide  is  found  almost  exclusively.  It  occurs  in  consider- 
able irregular  accumulations,  mixed  with  quartz.  The  crystalline 
lamellae  have  a  black  color,  a  bright  lustre,  and  variable  sizes,  up 
to  one-fourth  inch  diameter.  The  ore  is  strongly  magnetic,  with 
distinct  polarity. 

The  ore  from  Cedar  Hill,  north-west  of  Pilot  Knob,  resembles  the 
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Pilot  Knob  ore  externally.  It  has  a  grayish  color,  with  but  littu 
lustre,  and  is  very  dense,  hard,  and  brittle.  The  streak  is  red.  ThiaS 
ore  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  all  magnetism.  It  does  notl 
affect  the  needle,  and  is  not  attracted  by  a  magnet,  after  being  \ 
crushed  or  pulverized.  It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  specks  and  J 
seams  of  brown  porphyry.  Most  of  it  is  pure  and  very  rich  in  iroiul 
Mr.  Blair  found  in  an  average  sample,  taken  by  Prof.  PumpeUjrM 
from  all  parts  of  the  mine — 

Insoluble  matter 5,62 

Peroxide  of  Iron 93-54 

Sulphur 0.00 

Phosphoric  Acid 0.090 

Metallic  Iron 65-47 

Phosphorus 0.039 

The  ores  found  imbedded  instratified  porphyry  in  some  localities, 
one-halfmile  east  of  Pilot  Knob,  are  more  like  the  Iron  Mountaio  ore, 
having  a  darker  color,  a  brij^hter  lustre,  and  a  less  degree  of  britde- 
ness  than  the  Pilot  Knob  ores.     They  are  mostly  softer  than  6.    All  | 
the  specimens  I  found  there  have  a  pretty  strong  magnetic  polarity,  j 

The  ore  from  Lewis  Mountain,  near  Arcadia,  is  very  variable^ 
in  its  mineraJogical  qualities.  Most  of  it  looks  like  the  Cedar  Hilll 
ore,  and  is  unmagnetic.  Other  parts  are  softer  and  tougher.  | 
Wherever  crystallization  appears,  the  ore  is  micaceous  and  magnetic.  I 
The  following  analysis,  made  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Blair,  of  St.  Louis, 
shows  this  ore  to  be  about  equal  in  quality  to  the  better  ores  of 
Pilot  Knob.  This  analysis  was  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Hon. 
Thomas  Allen : — 

Insoluble  silicious  matter 15-33;* 

Peroxide  of  Iron  (including  a 
small  amount  of  protoxide)  84,60  =  Metallic  Iron.,  59. 22^ 

Alumina O.32 

Lime 0.3S 

Magnesia 0.15 

Manganese o.oo 

Sulphur 0.021 

Phosphoric  Acid 0,065  =  Phosphorus . .  0,027 

(Excess  due  to  the  presence   

of  protoxide.) I00.866 
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Insoluble  Silicious  Matter. 

Silica 14.45 

Alumina 0. 51 

Lime 0.06 

Magnesia 0.04 

What  has  been  said  of  the  Lewis  Mountain  ore  may  also  be 
applied  to  that  of  Hogan  Mountain.  Masses  of  soft,  coarsely  crys- 
talline, semi-micaceous,  slightly  magnetic  ore,  are,  however,  more 
frequent  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

The  Buford  Mountain  ore  is  dull,  dark-colored,  soft,  in  part 
earthy.  It  is  partly  massy,  with  indications  of  stratification,  partly 
in  irregular  botryoidal  forms,  and  frequently  mixed  with  specks  and 
seams  of  decomposed  porphyry,  of  white  and  red  clay,  of  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron,  and  of  black  peroxide  of  manganese.  The  streak 
is  therefore  very  variable,  being  red  where  the  iron-ore  prevails, 
and  black  where  the  manganese-ore  prevails.  The  ore  has  a  strong 
polar  magnetism.  An  average  sample,  taken  by  Professor  R. 
Pumpelly  from  all  parts  of  the  lower  or  main  cut,  was  analyzed 
by  Mr.  Regis  Chauvenet,  of  St.  Louis,  and  gave  the  following 
result : — 

Insoluble  matter 8. 54  per  cent. 

Peroxide  of  Iron 68.30 

Peroxide  of  Manganese 19. 46 

Sulphur o.oii 

Phosphoric  Acid o.  102 


As  this  ore  is  rich  in  both  iron  and  manganese,  and  as  the  oxides 
of  both  these  metals  are,  to  all  appearance,  intimately  mixed,  this 
ore  is  likely  to  prove  a  very  valuable  nraterial  for  the  manufacture 
of  Spiegeleisen,  now  so  extensively  used  in  the  Bessemer  process. 

Ores  with  little  iron  and  much  manganese  were  found  by  Prof. 
Pumpelly  on  Mr.  Cuthbertson's  land  in  that  vicinity,  and  analyzed 
by  Mr.  Chauvenet,  showing — 

Insoluble  matter 0.44  per  cent. 

Peroxide  of  Iron 3.30 

Peroxide  of  Manganese 83.56 


(( 


(( 


The  above  descriptions  will  suffice  to  characterize  the  specular 
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ores  occurring  in  the  porphyries  of  the  eastern  iron-region  of 
Missouri. 

2.  Specular  Ores  in  Sandstone. — I  have  mentioned  above,  that 
the  specular  ores  occurring  in  the  Silurian  sandstones  in  the  cen- 
tral ore-region,  have  nearly  the  same  mineralogical  and  chemical 
properties  as  the  specular  ores  just  described.  They  differ,  how- 
ever, considerably  in  one  respect.  I  have  alluded  to  the  alterations 
which  specular  ores  often  undergo,  passing  either  into  soft,  red 
hematite,  or  into  limonite,  or  into  carbonates.  These  alterations 
have  not  been  spoken  of  in  the  special  description  of  the  specular 
ores  in  the  porphyry,  because  they  never  take  place  there.  We  may 
find  these  specular  ores,  which  have  originated  in  the  porphyry,  in 
their  original  position  as  veins,  beds,  etc.,  in  the  solid  porphyry  ; 
we  may  find  them  in  veins,  in  the  clayish  **  bluff"  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain, or  broken  up  into  large  and  small  fragments,  imbedded  in 
loose  detritus  in  the  same  locality,  or  in  outcrops,  or  as  surface-ore 
being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  during  an  incalculable  length  of 
time.  In  no  case  can  we  find  these  ores  to  have  undergone  any 
material  changes  in  their  chemical  or  mineralogical  character.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  specular  ores  which  have  originated  in  the 
sandstone  are  invariably  altered  when  broken  up,  or  when  exposed 
to  external  chemical  influences.  These  alterations  will  be  more 
fully  spoken  of  in  the  following  special  description  of  the  ores  in 
which  they  occur,  especially  in  that  of  the  Scotia  Iron  Ridge  and 
St.  James  ores.  I  will  however  say  here,  that  they  take  place  in 
three  distinctly  different  directions,  depending  in  each  case  on  the 
character  of  the  external  influence  which  causes  them. 

First,  When  certain  specular  ores  are  directly  exposed  to  the 
influences  of  the  atmosphere,  or  when  they  are  in  such  a  position 
that  both  air  and  water  may  have  access  to  them  alternately,  the 
ores  become  gradually  changed  into  brown  and  yellow  limonites. 

Second,  When  these  same  specular  ores  are  broken  up  in  larger 
or  smaller  blocks,  and  covered  with  sandy  detritus,  so  that  water 
or  mineral  solutions  have  access  to  them,  while  the  atmospheric  air 
is  more  or  less  completely  excluded,  the  ores  become  gradually 
changed  into  a  soft,  red  hematite,  which  is  in  many  instances  greasy 
to  the  touch. 

Third.  When  these  same  specular  ores  are  broken  up  and  in  a 
=tate  of  gradual  transformation  into  soft,  red  ores,  or  else  when  they 
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!sre  already  transformed  into  soft,  red  ores,  certain  mineral  solutions 
containing  carbonic  acid  seem  to  dissolve  the  iron  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  to  depose  it  again  as  carbonate  in  Bssurcs  and 
cavities,  either  in  the  ore  itself,  thus  changing  the  latter  gradually 
into  spathic  ore.  or  in  the  adjacent  rocks. 

The  last-mentioned  transformation  occurs  but  rarely,  and  on  a 
small  scale ;  the  first  is  more  frequent,  though  not  generally  very 
extensive  ;  but  the  second  is  quite  common,  and  has  produced 
thorough-going  changes  in  several  important  deposits,  while  no 
brokcn-up  or  disturbed  deposit  is  entirely  free  from  it. 

The  fact  that  these  transformations  do  not  occur  in  the  specular 
ores  which  have  originated  in  the  porphyry,  leads  us  to  consider 
more  closely  the  dissimilarity,  however  small  it  may  be,  between 
these  ores  and  those  originally  imbedded  in  the  sandstone.  In 
doing  so,  we  find  that  the  latter  arc  in  the  average  somewhat 
softer,  their  hardness  varying  from  SJ-J  to  6.  They  are  also 
a  little  less  silicious,  less  compact,  and  more  porous.  The  small, 
irregular  cavities  and  cracks  which  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
former  are  quite  universal  and  more  equally  distributed  in  the  latler- 
When  sufficiently  large,  these  cavities  are  also  clad  with  numerous 
small  crystals  of  peroxide  of  iron,  but  they  are  less  frequently 
filled  with  quartz  or  other  minerals.  Regarding  their  form,  these 
cavities  look  somewhat  different  in  the  two  different  kinds  of  specu- 
lar ores.  While  those  in  the  porphyry-ores  seem  to  be  produced 
;in  part  by  the  removal  of  minerals  formerly  enclosed  in  them,  in 
ipart  by  a  local  crj-stallization  of  the  mass  of  the  ore,  and  by  the 
expansion  or  contraction  effected  by  crystallization,  the  cavities  in 
the  sandstone-ores  have  more  the  appearance  as  if  they  were  pro- 
duced by  a  very  slow  and  uniform  contraction  of  the  ore,  which 
may  have  taken  place  during  its  consolidation,  perhaps  by  a  gradual 
abstraction  of  the  fluid  from  which  the  ore  was  precipitated. 

I  have  the  impression  that  the  above  slight  differences  between 
the  two  kinds  of  specular  ores  of  Missouri  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  great  difference  in  their  capability  of  being  altered  by  ex- 
terior influences.  The  associated  rocks  or  soils  may,  however, 
contribute  toward  effecting  this  difference.  The  porphyry-ores. 
when  broken  up  or  exposed,  are  generally  associated  with  less  pen- 
etrable, clayish  materials,  the  sandstone-ores  with  sandy  and  cherty 
detritus,  which  presents  an  easier  passage  to  water  or  solutions. 
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If  the  existence  of  numerous  small  ca\ities  in  the  mass  of  the 
sandstone-ores  is  not  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  alterations 
of  these  ores,  the  fact  that  these  alterations  nearly  alwa>'s  start  in 
such  cavities  certainly  proves  that  their  existence  greatly  facili- 
tates and  promotes  transformation  of  any  kind. 

Franklin  Ckmnty  Specular  Ores. — ^There  are  a  few  occurrences 
3f  specular  ore  in  Franklin  County,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stanton 
and  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Washington  County.  The  greater 
part  of  these  ores  is  not  very  pure,  as  far  as  can  be  observed  from 
the  present  condition  of  the  ore-banks.  The  hard  ores  are  either 
^ilicious  in  themselves  or  intimately  mixed  with  sand,  so  much  so 
in  one  locality  as  to  constitute  rather  an  impregnated  sandstone 
than  a  real  iron-ore.  They  have  a  dark,  bluish-gray  color,  a  light- 
red  streak,  and  are  slightly  magnetic.  The  soft,  red  ores,  as  pro- 
duced by  the  alteration  of  the  specular,  have  a  light-red  color 
and  streak,  are  somewhat  greasy,  and  mixed  with  very  fine, 
clayish  substances.  They  are,  however,  sufficiently  rich  for  being 
smelted. 

Scotia  Ores. — The  specular  ore  of  the  two  Scotia  banks,  on  the 
Meramec  River,  in  Crawford  County,  occurs  in  various  forms  and 
in  nearly  all  stages  of  transformation.  The  hard,  unaltered  ore  is 
in  bowlders  imbedded  in  the  soft,  red  ore. 

The  hard  ore  is  steel-gray,  with  a  submetallic,  and  on  fresh- 
broken  surfaces  frequently  metallic,  lustre.  It  has  a  finely-crystal- 
line structure,  an  even  to  subconchoidal  fracture.  Its  hardness  is 
5^  to  6.  It  is  slightly  polaric-magnetic.  It  is  pretty  uniform  in 
its  appearance  and  structure,  but  contains  those  numerous  and 
pretty  equally  distributed  little  cavities  of  which  I  have  spoken 
above.  The  Scotia  ore  is,  however,  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  known  specular  ores  in  the  State  by  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  larger  drusy  cavities,  which  contain  botryoidal  and  reticulated 
forms  of  ore,  and  are  covered  all  over  with  small,  highly-splendent 
crystals  of  peroxide  of  iron,  which  often  have  an  irised  tarnish, 
and  play  in  all  colors,  presenting  a  beautiful  appearance. 

Smaller  and  larger,  well-formed  and  transparent  quartz-crystals, 
up  to  one  quarter-inch  diameter,  often  of  a  fine  yellow  color  and  of 
a  bright,  vitreous  lustre,  are  likewise  met  with  in  these  irregular 
cavities,  which  sometimes  reach  a  length  of  several  inches.  Occa- 
sionally such  cavities  are  filled   by  amorphous  or  subcrystalline, 
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wax-yellow  jasper,  enclosing  thin  seams  of  white  quartz  and  fine 
specks  of  crystalline  ore. 

The  soft,  red  hematite  which  forms  the  greater  mass  of  the  ore 
in  the  Scotia  No.  i,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  disclosed,  is  not  a  very 
uniform  material.  It  breaks  with  very  irregular  surface,  almost  like 
a  conglomerate,  and  is  full  of  irregular  streaks,  running  in  the  de- 
posit more  or  less  vertical,  of  similar  though  somewhat  differently 
colored  and  composed  materials.  Some  of  these  are  red,  crystal- 
line, and  glittering,  and  often  silky  or  greasy,  others  yellowish  brown 
and  earthy.  The  main  body  of  this  ore  seems  to  be  an  irregular 
but  intimate  mixture  of  these  same  two  materials,  which  separately 
form  the  streaks  just  described.  The  hardness  of  the  mass  is  only 
2  to  3.     Its  streak  is  red  to  brownish  red.     It  is  not  magnetic. 

Soft,  yellow  iron-ochre  occurs  also  in  big  seams  through  the  ore- 
deposit,  and  some  large  pockets  of  it  reach  into  it  from  the  surface. 
This  ochre  is  generally  very  porous,  mixed  with  broken  chert  or 
with  red  loam,  and  permeated  irregularly  by  very  thin  seams  of 
subcrystalline  quartz. 

The  bowlders  of  hard  specular  ore  are  generally  surrounded  by 
a  layer  of  red  ore,  which  has  not  fully  the  same  degree  of  softness 
as  the  rest  of  the  soft  ore.  Yet  the  transition  from  the  hard  to  the 
soft  ore  is  here  more  abrupt  than  in  the  Iron  Ridge  and  Meramec 
deposits,  and  pieces  showing  this  transition  very  plainly  are  com- 
paratively rare.  Nevertheless,  all  appearances  indicate  that  the  red 
ore  has  been  gradually  formed  by  an  alteration  of  the  specular  ore, 
while  the  ochre  seems  to  be  a  lat.er  product. 

The  deposit  called  Scotia  No.  2  is  distinguished  by  the  occur- 
rence of  long  and  fine  stalactites,  all  of  which  are,  in  the  greater  part 
of  their  mass,  transformed  into  red  ore.  Some  of  those,  however, 
which  are  over  an  inch  thick  have  preserved  a  specular  kernel, 
though  softened  to  about  4  in  the  mineralogical  scale  of  hardness. 

The  following  two  analyses,  made  by  Dr.  August  Wendcl,  of  the 
Bessemer  Steel  Works,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  will  show  the  composition  of 
the  Scotia  ores,  and  also  the  chemical  difference  between  the  hard 
and  the  soft  ore  : — 

I.  2. 

Hard  Specular.         Soft  Ore. 

Metallic  Iron 69.37  63.15 

Silica o.  59  1.52 
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Alumina o.  1 1  0.76 

Magnesia traces  traces 

Phosphorus O.016  0. 105 

Sulphur 0.058  0.09s 

Water 0.20  7.95 

I.  Average  sample  of  the  hardest  speculur  ore  from  the  eastern 
cut  (a)  of  the  Scotia  No.  i.  Looks  very  pure.  Amorphous  to  sub- 
crystalline.     Hardness,  5^  to  65^.     Slightly  magnetic. 

2.  Average  sample  of  soft,  red  hematite  from  Scotia  No.  I.,  partly 
red  and  greasy,  partly  earthy  and  slightly  greasy,  partly  yellow 
ochre,  with  numerous  small  specks  of  specular  ore  and  fine  seams 
of  quartz. 

By  calculating  the  peroxide  of  iron  from  the  above  percentages 
of  metallic  iron,  we  find  for  No.  I,  99.1  per  cent.;  No.  2,  90.21 
per  cent. 

These  analyses  show  that  the  hard  Scotia  specular  ore  is  near- 
ly pure  peroxide  of  iron  and  nearly  free  from  impurities,  while 
the  mi.xed  soft,  red,  and  ochrey  ores  contain  some  quartz,  some  pro- 
bably hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  a  considerable  amount  of  water, 
nearly  twice  as  much  sulphur  and  six  times  as  much  phosphorus 
as  the  hard  ore.  Nevertheless,  these  soft  ores  are  quite  rich  in 
metallic  iron. 

The  chemical  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  specular 
ore,  by  its  transformation  into  soft,  red  ore,  consist  principally  in 
the  introduction  of  four  substance^,  namely  :  of  hydrated  silicate  ot 
alumina,  which  substance  ver}'  likely  produces  the  greasiness  of  some 
of  the  soft  ore  ;  of  water  in  considerable  quantity ;  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  of  sulphur.  The  three  last-named  substances  are  probably 
in  combination  with  the  iron.  Quartz  has  besides  been  infiltrated  into 
scams  in  the  ochre.  From  the  loose  and  porous  structure  of  these  soft 
ores,  it  must  be  supposed  that  some  oxide  of  iron  has  been  re- 
moved, and  was  partly  replaced  by  hydrous  silicates  and  phos- 
phates. I  shall  come  back  to  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the  Iron 
Ridge  and  St,  James  ores,  of  which  similar  comparative  analyses 
have  been  made. 

The  hi^h  amount  of  water  in  analysis  2  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  yellow  oclire  in  the  sam- 
ple analjTicd. 
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Specular  Ores  in  the  Steelville  District. — The  Steelville  ores 
resemble  the  Scotia  ores  very  closely,  and  do  not  need  a  special 
description.  Some  of  the  banks  of  this  district  seem  to  be  almost 
entirely  composed  of  hard,  specular  ore,  as  the  Cherry  Valley 
banks,  which,  although  not  yet  opened,  present  that  appearance. 
The  ores  of  some  other  banks  are  more  or  less  broken  up  and 
altered  into  soft,  red  ore,  which  is  here  also  conglomeratic  in  its 
fracture,  but  less  streaky,  and  more  even  in  its  color  and  general 
character  than  the  Scotia  ore.  Distinct  crystallization  is  rarely 
seen.  Stalactitic  forms  of  specular  ore,  exteriorly  converted  into 
red  ore,  occur  at  the  Cherry  Valley  banks.  Quartz  is  not  often 
found  in  these  ores.  Transformation  of  surface-ore  into  brown  and 
yellow  limonite  is  here  very  frequent,  and  can  be  well  observed 
at  the  Cherry  Valley  and  Ferguson  banks.  Smaller  pieces  are 
often  entirely  changed.  Large  bowlders  retain  a  kernel  of  specular 
ore  with  mostly  straight  and  sometimes  almost  sharp  limits,  which 
limits  become  irregular  in  such  places  only,  where  the  small  cavities 
and  pores  in  the  specular  ore  happen  to  be  more  numerous.  The 
limonite  is  much  more  porous  than  the  specular  ore,  and  a  re- 
moval of  iron  has  evidently  taken  place  during  the  transformation. 
The  crystalline  particles  seem  to  resist  this  transformation  better 
than  the  amorphous  or  subcrystalline  ground-mass ;  for  the 
limonite  contains  numerous  specks  of  small,  crystalline,  specular 
ore.  But  the  uppermost  layer  of  bowlders  is  generally  free  from 
them,  which  shows  that  also  these  crystals  finally  become  altered. 
The  porousness  of  the  limonite  increases  toward  the  surface,  and 
the  color  gets  more  yellow,  owing  to  very  fine  seams  of  ochre. 
Close  to  the  specular  kernel,  the  limonite  is  mostly  dark  brown, 
sometimes  reddish  brown.  The  cavities  in  the  specular  ore  near 
its  limit  are  clad  with  a  brown  or  reddish-brown,  earthy  film. 
With  the  formation  of  this  film  the  change  evidently  begins.  This 
film  seems  to  get  gradually  thicker  and  more  brown.  The  small 
cavities  seem  to  widen  and  often  to  run  into  each  other,  thus  form- 
ing larger  cavities  and  spongy  masses.  The  limonite  partly  re- 
mains brown,  partly  is  altered  into  yellow  ochre,  permeating  the 
brown  ore  irregularly  in  extremely  fine  seams. 

The  specular  ore  close  to  the  limit  of  the  limonite  is  apparently 
as  hard  as  ever,  and  no  gradual  softening  of  the  ore  seems  to  pre- 
cede this  kind  of  alteration. 
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I  will  add  here  two-analyses  of  pure  specular  c 

/ille  district : — 

Sleelville. 
No.  I. 


es  from  the  Stee!* 

Cberry  Vnlicy. 
No.  I. 

"73 


Silica 1.84 

Peroxide  of  Iron 97-49 

Alumina 0.07 

Lime 0.34 

Magnesia 0.13 

Phosphoric  Acid o.  14 

Sulphur 0.00 

Metallic  Iron 68.24  67. f 

Phosphorus 0.061 

The  sample  from  the  Steelville  No.  i  bank  was  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Otto  Wuth,  of  Pittsburgh,  for  the  "Iron  Mining  Company  of 
Missouri,"  and  the  result  published  in  the  prospectus  of  this  com- 
pany. The  second  analysis  was  made  by  Dr.  A.  Wendel,  of  the 
Bessemer  Steel  Works,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  from  an  average  sample  taken 
by  myself  at  the  Cherry  Valley  bank.  Most  of  the  latter  sample 
was  a  pure,  crystalline,  specular  ore.  All  of  it  was  magnetic,  a  few 
pieces  strongly  so. 

These  ores  are,  according  to  these  analyses,  very  rich  i 
and  sufficiently  pure  for  any  purpose.  In  comparing  these  analyses 
with  those  of  the  Iron  Mountain,  Scotia,  and  other  ores  from  de- 
posits which  are  opened  and  mined,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind'  that 
the  former  were  made  with  samples  picked  up  on  or  near  the  sur- 
face, where  they  may  occasionally  have  taken  up  some  phosphoric 
acid  from  the  ashes  of  the  grass  and  brushes,  which  are  purposeljj 
burnt  off  every  year  in  many  districts  of  central  Missouri,  or  somq 
sulphur  from  the  reducing  action  of  decaying  plants  on  solutions  o 
sulphates. 

Specular  Ores  on  the  Upper  Meratneo  River  and  Its  Trlbuta* 
rlea.^None  of  the  specular  ore-banks  in  this  district  are  as  yet 
opened  to  any  extent,  and  my  last  remark  will  therefore  also  apply 
to  them.  To  judge  from  tlie  appearance  of  the  surface-ore,  some 
of  these  banks,  as  the  Winkler,  Lamb,  Penton  Creek,  Fitzwater, 
and  Hutchins  Creek  banks,  are  likely  to  contain  specular  ore  almost 
exclusively,  although  on  all  of  them  superficial  transformations  into 
limonitc  are  developed  more  or  less.     Others,  as  the  Grovcr,  Ar- 
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nold,  and  Smith  banks,  seem  to  contain  much  red  ore  besides  the 
specular.  Both  kinds  of  ore  Tfave  Tiere  about  the  same  mineralogi- 
cal  character  as  those  in  the  Steelville  district. 

Pronounced  magnetic  properties  are  however,  here,  more  frequent- 
ly met  with.  Some  of  the  specular  ores  from  Benton  Creek,  Fitz- 
water,  Hutchins  Creek,  and  Smith  banks  are  strongly  polaric,  es- 
pecially those  which  are  crystalline,  or  which  contain  numerous 
small  crystals.  Amorphous  ores,  as  they  sometimes  occur,  rarely 
possess  magnetism  in  an  observable  degree.  Also  stalactitic  speci- 
mens are  generally  unmagnetic.  Some  black  sandstone,  strongly 
impregnated  with  iron,  but  giving  a  light-red  streak,  from  the 
Benton  Creek  bank,  has  distinct  polarity. 

Fine  stalactitic  forms,  **  pipe-ores,"  occur  on  the  Smith  bank 
No.  I.  Some  of  these  show  on  their  upper  side,  which  was  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  a  beginning  of  a  change  into  limonite,  while 
a  thin  layer  on  the  under  side,  which  was  imbedded  in  loam  and  sand, 
is  changed  into  soft,  red  ore. 

Many  of  these  "pipe-ores'*  consist  of  clusters  of  thin,  hollow 
stalactites,  regular  pipes,  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  comparatively  wide  holes  and  thin  walls.  They  are 
covered  on  their  inside  walls  with  crystals  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
on  the  outside  with  a  thin  film  of  dark-yellow  limonite.  The  struc- 
ture of  these  thin  stalactites,  whether  hollow  or  massive,  is  generally 
crystalline  and  granular,  rarely  radiated.  But  they  are  sometimes 
surrounded  concentrically  by  larger  stalactites,  in  whose  hollow  in- 
terior they  lie  like  a  casting  in  the  mould.  These  larger  surrounding 
stalactites  have  always  a  radiated  structure.  They  never  close  tight 
to  the  kernels  which  they  surround.  There  is  always  a  cylindrical 
space  between  the  inner  wall  of  the  large  and  the  outside  wall  of  the 
small  stalactite.  This  space  is  either  empty,  in  which  case  both 
walls  are  covered  with  small  crystals  of  oxide  of  iron,  or  it  is  filled 
with  soft,  red  ore,  perhaps  produced  by  the  alteration  of  such  crys- 
tals. 

This  cylindrical  space  is  sometimes  very  narrow  and  nearly  filled 
up  with  splendent  crystals.  Thus  the  fracture  of  the  stalactite 
shows  sometimes  a  small,  round,  crystalline  surface  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  first  by  a  thin,  annular  layer  of  more  loose  and  much 
more  splendent  crystals,  and  outside  of  this  by  a  thick  layer  of  less 
bright  ore  with  a  radiated  structure.     These  formations  sometimes 
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repeat  themselves.  A  specimen  I  found  on  the  Cherry  Valley 
bank,  where  they  are,  however,  less  frequent,  has  five  layers  of  radi- 
ated ore,  alternating  with  thin  layers  of  either  splendent  crystals  or 
soft,  red  ore.  The  whole  stalactite,  thus  composed,  is  divided  in  two 
halves  by  a  thin  crack,  running  across  all  the  layers  and  through 
the  thin  central  kernel,  and  being  filled  with  the  same  splendent 
crystals  which  form  some  of  the  annular  layers.  The  whole  stalac- 
tite is  exteriorly  converted  into  soft,  red  ore,  and  lies  loose  in  a  con- 
formable cavity  in  a  piece  of  specular  ore,  the  wall  of  which  cavity 
is  also  covered  with  a  layer  of  red  ore. 

Stalactites  split  lengthways,  by  a  thin  crack,  partly  filled  with 
fine  crystals  of  oxide,  have  also  been  found  at  the  Scotia  No.  2  bank, 
of  which  I  have  spoken  before. 

I  add  two  analyses  of  ores  from  the  upper  Meramec  district : — 


I. 


Silica 0.98 

Peroxide  of  Iron 98.62 

Alumina 0.05 

Lime o.  19 

Magnesia 0.08 

Phosphoric  Acid 0.076 

Sulphur 0.00 

Metallic  Iron 69.03 

Phosphorus 0.033 


2. 

17.97 


0.21 

56.01 
0.098 


Analysis  i  was  made  by  Dr.  Otto  Wuth,  of  Pittsburgh,  for  the 
"  Iron  Mining  Company  of  Missouri,**  and  published  in  their  pros- 
pectus. The  specimen  was  taken  from  one  of  the  Smith  banks,  and 
was  evidently  a  very  clean  piece  of  specular  ore. 

Analysis  2  was  made  by  Dr.  A.  Wcndcl,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  from  an 
average  sample  of  the  various  kinds  of  rich  and  poor  surface-ore, 
taken  by  myself  at  the  Benton  Creek  bank.  This  sample  consisted 
only  of  one  half  inch  good  specular  ore.  The  other  half  was  mostly  a 
dull,  black,  uncrystalline.  very  hard,  brittle,  and  silicious  ore,  mixed 
with  some  hard,  grainy,  and  sandy  ore  of  a  black  color  and  of  a  weak, 
resinous  lustre.  The  object  of  this  analysis  was  principally  to  see 
whether  these  silicious  materials,  which  sometimes  occur,  especially 
at  the  outskirts  of  specular  ore-banks,  are  worth  smelting,  as  I  sup- 
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posed  they  were  from  their  color  and  weight.  The  result  of  the 
analysis  shows  that  these  materials  are  yet  quite  rich  in  iron, 
though  less  pure  in  regard  to  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  Clean  spec- 
ular ore,  from  this  and  all  other  localities  in  this  district,  would  un- 
doubtedly analyze  as  favorably  as  the  above  specimen  i. 

Specular  Ores  in  the  8«lem  District. — Most  of  the  ores  of  this 
district  seem  to  be  unaltered  specular,  corresponding  in  their  pro- 
perties to  the  general  characteristics  of  this  ore.  The  small,  irregular 
cavities  are  very  distinct  and  numerous  in  them,  having  sometimes 
the  form  of  short  cracks,  wider  in  the  middle  and  thinning  out  to- 
ward both  ends. 

Alterations  into  soft,  red  ore  can  be  observed  on  the  Arnold, 
Jamison,  Pomeroy,  and  Taylor  banks,  and  very  fine  alterations  into 
limonite  on  the  Simmons  Mountain,  and  on  the  Arnold,  Taylor,  and 
Pomeroy  banks,  in  the  latter  two  on  a  pretty  large  scale. 

Fine  specimens  of  specular  ore  with  a  mossy  and  reticulated 
structure  are  sometimes  found  on  Simmons  Mountain. 

The  following  observations  I  made  in  this  district  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  paragenesis  of  the  various  materials  connected  with  the 
specular-ore  deposits  in  sandstone  : — 

I  found  on  the  Arnold  bank  botryoidal  and  mammillary  forms  of 
specular  ore,  clinging  directly  to  a  slightly  ferruginous  but  other- 
wise unaltered  sandstone,  composed  of  coarse,  loose  grains  with 
hardly  any  cement.  The  grains  are  slightly  red,  apparently  from  a 
thin  film  of  red  ore  deposited  on  their  surfaces.  The  specular  ore  is 
superficially  converted  partly  into  red  ore,  partly  into  brown  limo- 
nite. 

A  specimen  from  the  Taylor  bank  shows  wax-yellow  jasper  of 
the  same  description  as  that  observed  at  the  Scotia  bank,  filling  ir- 
regular and  reticulated  cavities  in  the  ore.  Other  cavities  in  the 
same  specimen  are  filled  with  transparent  quartz.  A  specimen 
from  the  Jamison  bank  represents  a  conglomerate  of  irregular 
grains  of  ore,  each  of  which  is  either  partly  or  wholly  surrounded 
by  a  variable  layer  of  fine-grained,  yellow  sandstone  adhering  to  it. 
They  are  cemented  together  by  a  coarse  crystalline,  transparent 
or  white  quartz. 

Infiltrations  of  transparent  quartz  in  the  massive  specular  ore  are 
frequent  on  the  Jamison  bank  and  on  the  Simmons  Mountain. 
This  infiltration  seems  to  be  accompanied  or  followed  by  a  recrys- 
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tallization  of  the  ore,  or  by  an  alteration  of  enclosed  particles  of 
specular  ore  into  loose  aggregates  of  splendent  ore-crystals. 

The  limonite  on  the  Simmons  Mountain  is.  as  most  metamorphic 
hmonite,  full  of  pores  and  of  large  holes.  These  holes  frequently 
contain  infiltrations  of  crystalline  qiiartz.  Splendent  ore-crystals. 
of  a  flat,  rhombohcdric  form,  are  found  lying  on  the  quartz.  Such 
ore-crystals  arc  also  seen  there,  lying  on  films  of  limonite  which 
cover  specular  ore.  Some  of  those  rhombohcdric  crystals  are 
themselves  again  exteriorly,  or  thoroughly,  changed  into  broina 
limonite.  m 

The  porous  limonite  on  the  Pomeroy  bank  contains  yellow  ochrT 
in  its  scams  and  cavities. 

When  these  observations  are  held,  together  with  others  mentioned 
previously,  and  with  the  following — that  the  Scotia  ores  contain 
seams  of  wax-yellow  jasper  in  specular  ore,  seams  and  specks  of 
crystalline,  transparent  quartz  and  of  splendent  ore-crystals  in  the 
yellow  jasper,  seams  of  crystalline  quartz  in  yellow  ochre,  and 
rhombohcdric  ore-crystals  lying  on  drusy,  crystalline  qiiartz^ — we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  in  which  these  various  min- 
erals have  come  into  existence,  beginning  with  the  oldest,  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  Sandstone,  white  or  yellow. 

2.  Sandstone,  colored  by,  or  impregnated  with,  oxides  of  iron. 

3.  Massy  specular  ore. 

4.  Yellow  jasper,  perhaps  simultaneous  with  the  latter, 

5.  Soft,  red,  and  greasy  ore. 

6.  Brown  limonite. 

7.  Yellow  ochre. 

8.  Transparent,  crystalline  quartz. 
g.    Rhombohedric,  splendent  ore-crystals. 
10.    Red  and  brown  incrustations  of  these  crystals. 

The  specular  ores  of  the  Salem  district  are  decidedly  more  mag- 
netic than  any  I  have  mentioned,  with  the  only  exception  of  those 
from  Shepherd  Mountain,  As  the  ores  in  the  Upper  Meramec 
district  are  more  magnetic  than  those  in  the  Steclville  district,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  gradual  increase  of  magnetism  in  the  ores, 
from  north  to  south,  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Crawford 
County  toward  the  central  part  of  Dent  County,  Here,  however, 
as  in  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Shepherd   Mountain,  the  magnetism 
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seems  to  have  its  seat  principally  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Specimens  taken  from  the  south-eastern  ore-shaft  on  Simmons 
Mountain,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  are  nearly  unmag- 
netic,  while  the  ore  near  the  surface  in  the  same  locality  is  dis- 
tinctly polaric,  some  of  it  so  strong  that  pieces  two  or  three  inches 
thick  act  on  the  needle  from  a  distance  of  one  to  two  feet.  Pieces 
from  the  surface,  which  are,  in  the  greatest  part  of  their  mass,  con- 
verted into  limonite,  and  contain  only  irregular  and  rough  seams 
of  specular  ore,  cropping  the  limonite  in  various  directions,  show 
nevertheless  distinct  polarity.  Wholly  converted  pieces  are  un- 
magnetic.  Magnetic  but  unpolaric  pieces  are  comparatively  rare, 
and  generally  attract  the  south  pole  and  repulse  the  north  pole  of  a 
compass-needle.  Also  stalactitic  specimens  possess  polarity,  the 
polar  axis  being  parallel  to  the  position  of  the  stalactites.  The 
specular  ores  from  the  Pomeroy,  Taylor,  Orchard,  Jamison  banks, 
and  the  "  pipe-ore  "  from  the  Wiggins  bank,  have  mostly  a  very 
strong  polarity.  Quartz-infiltrations  seem  to  diminish  the  mag- 
netism. 

In  the  Salem  district,  as  everywhere  else  in  Missouri,  unaltered 
specular  ores  contain  very  little  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  besides 
being  very  rich  in  metallic  iro».  The  following  analyses  are  proofs 
of  this  very  important  fact : — 

I. 

Arnold 
Bank. 

Silica 4.12 

Peroxide  of  Iron. ...  95.24 

Alumina o.  1 1 

Lime 0.33 

Magnesia o.  1 5 

^   Sulphur 0.00 

m  Phosphoric  Acid ....  0.052 


■Metallic  Iron 66.66 

Phosphorus 0.023 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Simmons 
Mountain. 

Jamison 
Bank. 

Wiggins 
Bank. 

Huzzah 
Bank. 

1. 41 

0.94 

0.87 

2.64 

98.14 

98.62 

98.96 

97.26 

0.06 

0.06 

0.24 

0.23 

0.  II 

0.08 

0.00 

0.00 

trace 

trace 

0.038 

0.07 

68.69 

69.03 

69.27 

68.08 

0.016 

0.031 

0.027 

0.03 

All  these  analyses  were  evidently  made  with  clean  specular  speci- 
ens.  Protoxide  of  iron  was  not  determined,  although  undoubt- 
lly  present  in  determinable  quantity,  to  judge  from  the  mineralo- 
ical  properties  of  these  ores,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is  invariably 
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found  in  such  ores  when  sought.  Analyses  i,  2,  3,  and  5  were 
made  by  Dr.  Otto  Wuth,  of  Pittsburgh  ;  analysis  4  by  Messrs. 
Chauvenet  and  Blair,  of  St.  Louis.  The  three  first  analyses  were 
made  for  the  **  Iron  Mining  Company  of  Missouri,"  and  published 
in  its  prospectus ;  the  last  two  for  Mr.  O.  A.  Zane,  of  St.  Louis, 
who  kindly  put  them  at  my  disposal. 

Iron  Ridge  Ores. — Unaltered  specular  ores  from  Iron  Ridge  are 
similar  to  the  Scotia  and  Steelville  ores  in  their  general  mineralogi- 
cal  character.  They  are  rather  more  porous,  and  contain  frequently 
enclosures  of  crystalline,  transparent  quartz.  They  are  less  mag- 
netic than  the  Steelville  ores,  and  as  Iron  Ridge  is  situated  north  of 
Steelville,  they  present  a  further  proof  that  the  magnetism  of  the 
ores  in  the  central  ore-region  decreases  toward  the  north  and  in- 
creases toward  the  south.  Pieces  of  over  three  inches'  diameter  do 
not  deflect  a  compass-needle.  Fine  ore-powder  is,  however,  some- 
what attracted  by  a  magnet,  especially  the  crystalline  and  glittering 
particles.  The  red  ore  is  unmagnetic.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
ore  from  the  Iron  Ridge  No.  i  is  softened,  and  altered  into  a  red  and 
frequently  clayish  hematite.  The  transition  from  the  specular  to 
the  red  ore  can  be  observed  in  the  bowlders  which  are  imbedded 
in  the  soft  mass  of  ore,  which  principally  constitutes  the  deposit. 
When  these  bowlders,  which  are  sometimes  two  or  several  feet 
in  diameter,  are  broken,  the  interior  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  some- 
what porous  but  pretty  hard  specular  ore,  of  bluish-gray  color,  and 
composed  of  a  subcrystalline  matrix  with  little  lustre,  and  of  nume- 
rous very  small  and  splendent  crystals.  Toward  the  outside  of  the 
bowlder  the  matrix  gets  softer,  more  porous,  and  disappears  by 
degrees,  leaving  finally  a  spongy  agglomeration  of  glittering  black 
crystals.  This  black,  crystalline  zone  in  the  section  of  a  bowlder 
is  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  inch  thick.  It  is  surrounded  by  and 
passes  into  a  similar  crystalline  and  glittering  zone  of  red  color, 
one-half  to  one  and  a  half  inches  thick,  which  itself  gets  gradually 
less  bright,  then  more  and  more  greasy,  then  mixed  with  specks  and 
flakes  of  white  clay,  and  finally  turns  into  a  soft,  clayish,  dull  and 
pale,  red  hematite,  of  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  deposit  is 
composed. 

The  gradual  disappearance  of  the  matrix,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  clay,  are  in  many  bowlders  very  plain  and  unmistakable.  These 
two  changes  are,  however,  not  simultaneous.  The  white  clay  is  never 
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seen  in  the  black  crystalline,   and  rarely  in   the   red   crystalline, 

The  following  analyses,  made  by  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Blair,  of  St. 
Louis,  will  show  the  chemical  changes  accompanying  this  interest- 
ing transformation  :  — 

I.                   s.  3. 

Silica o,6g          0.68  8,39 

Peroxide  of  Iron 97-94  97'08  88.37 

Protoxide  of  Iron trace           o.  3 1  .... 

Alumina 1,17           1.50  

Hygroscopic  Water. -. .   0.02           o.oS  .... 

Combined  Water 0.19           0.23  3,09 

Carbonic  Acid 0.00          0,21  .... 

Sulphur 0.00           0.00  traces 

Phosphoric  Acid 0.068         0.079  0.207 

Metallic  Iron 61.86 

Phosphorus ....  0.091 

The  ^mplcs  1  and  2  are  taken  both  from  the  same  bowlder,  which 
had  a  diameter  of  over  3  feet. 

Sample  1  is  specular  ore,  pure,  porous,  very  little  softened,  from 
the  centre  of  the  bowlder. 

Sample  2  is  from  the  outside  of  the  bowlder,  more  than  a  foot 
from  the  central  part,  where  sample  1  was  taken,  and  consists  of 
soft,  crystalline,  glittering,  and  somewhat  greasy  red  ore. 

Sample  3  is  an  average  sample,  taken  from  all  parts  of  the  mine, 
and  containing  some  specular  but  mostly  soft  ores  of  all  varie- 
ties. 

We  see  from  the  first  analysis  that  the  unaltered  specular  ore  from 
Iron  Ridge  is  free  from  sulphur,  and  has  but  little  phosphorus,  and 
is  very  rich  in  iron, 

The  second  analysis  shows  an  increase  in  protoxide  of  iron,  alu- 
talna,  water,  and  phosphorus,  and  a  small  amount  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  latter  is  probably  combined  with  the  protoxide  of  iron,  being 
just  about  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  make  carbonate  of  iron.  This 
would  indicate  that  carbonic  acid  might  have  something  to  do  with 
this  transformation,  perhaps  by  dissolving  and  removing  the  ma- 
trii.  As  the  alumina  has  increased,  while  the  silica  has  not  in- 
creased, we  must  suppose  that  either  some  alum'na  was  added  and 
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combined  with  some  of  the  silica  already  present,  or  that  some  silica 
was  removed  and  replaced  by  water,  so  as  to  form  a  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina,  which,  I  think,  produces  the  greasy  appearance  and 
touch.  Some  of  the  alumina  may  be  or  may  have  been  in  combi- 
nation with  phosphoric  acid. 

The  analysis  3  proves  that  the  soft  and  fully  transformed  ore  is 
not  nearly  as  pure  as  that  in  the  bowlders — a  conclusion  which  we 
had  already  drawn  from  the  comparative  analyses  made  with  the 
Scotia  ores. 

Speoular  Ores  in  the  St.  James  District. — ^The  ores  in  the  St. 
James  district  are,  when  fresh  and  unaltered,  very  similar  to  the 
unaltered  Scotia  and  Iron  Ridge  ores.  They  are,  perhaps,  a  little 
less  porous  and  a  little  more  magnetic.  They  occur  in  very  vari- 
able conditions  and  alterations. 

The  Meramec  bank  is  especially  interesting  in  this  respect. 
There  we  find  very  pure  and  clean  ore,  generally  somewhat  soft- 
ened ;  we  find  very  hard  and  silicious  ore,  containing  in  its  cavi- 
ties transparent,  crystalline  quartz  and  yellow  jasper  ;  we  find  soft, 
red  hematite  in  all  stages  of  transformation  ;  we  find  greasy  paint- 
ores  in  various  colors,  from  light  red  to  dark  purple  ;  we  find  brown 
and  yellow  ochres,  and  porous,  soft  limonites,  with  seams  of  a  very 
fine  and  uniform  reddish-brown  clay ;  we  find  the  spathic  iron-ore 
in  specks  and  seams  in  red  ore  and  in  a  peculiar,  very  dense,  yellow, 
ferruginous  limestone  ;  we  finally  find  ferruginous  chert-conglome- 
rates and  sandstones,  impregnated  with  iron-ore,  or  intimately  mixed 
with  brick-red  and  yellow  ochres.  As  the  Meramec  bank  was 
found  to  contain  so  many  varieties  of  ore,  it  seemed  to  present  a 
fine  opportunity  for  comparative  analyses.  As,  however,  time  and 
means  would  not  allow  to  have  a  large  series  of  analyses  made,  five 
of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  were  selected  for  this  purpose. 
They  were  analyzed  by  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Blair,  of  St.  Louis,  with 
the  results  given  in  the  following  table,  under  i,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

The  two  analyses  6  and  7  are  taken  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  Contribution  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Iron-Ores  of  Missouri,*' 
published  in  1872  by  Prof.  Charles  P.  Williams,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Mines  of  Missouri.  They  refer  to  other  ores  from  this 
district. 
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Meramec  Bank. 


t. 

Insoluble  siUcious  matter 

Peroxide  of  iron 97*  23 

Protoxide  of  iron 

Alumina 

lime. 

Magnesia. 

Carbonic  acid 

Water,  combined 0.47 

Sulphur 0.00 

Phosphoric  acid 0.092 

Manganous  oxide 


a. 


87.92 


a  03 
0.00 
0.089 


3- 

II. 19 

8595 

0-77 
0.97 

0.12 

a  07 

a48 

a  46 

0.126 

0.116 

0.00 

ioa252 


6. 


9-30 
76.45 


13-65 
0.052 
0.478 


27.40 
4.II 

•    •    •    • 

36.01 

«    •    •    • 

29.51 

2-45 
ao44 

0.098 


84463 

0.783 
7.278 

trace 

a  1 14 

trace 

trace 

0.050 

0153 
a  360 


49-  245 
1.203 

none 

0.374 
0.000 

0.530 

0.087 

0.022 

a  109 

0.213 


Metallic  iron. 68.06      61.54      6a  76      53.51      22.38      59.733 

Phosphorus 0.040      0.039      ao5i      a2o8      0.043      ao66 


35-397 
0.047 


0.27        6.686      46.330 


Insoluble  Silicwus  Matter, 

Silica 2.06      11.32  9.78  6.78 

Alumina 1.33  

Lime. ....  0.00  ....        ....        

Magnesia. ....  0.12  ....        ....        

11.23 

1.  Is  an  average  sample  of  the  best  ore  found  in  the  Meramec 
mine.     It  is  a  somewhat  softened  and  slightly  altered  specular  ore. 

2.  Is  a  hard  and  silicious  specular  ore  from  bowlders  in  the  cen- 
tral and  upper  part  of  the  Meramec  bank. 

3.  Is  a  soft,  greasy  paint-ore  of  purple  color,  from  pockets  in  the 
Meramec  bank. 

4.  Soft  and  ochrey,  porous  limonite,  brown  and  yellow,  with  some 
thin  seams  of  very  fine,  brown  clay  from  the  outside  of  some  of  the 
bowlders  in  the  Meramec  bank. 

5.  Pretty  dense  but  soft,  red  ore,  and  hard,  yellow  limestone, 
mixed,  both  containing  crystalline,  spathic  ore  in  numerous  specks 
and  seams,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Meramec  bank. 

6.  Is  an  ore  from  T.  38,  R.  6,  Sec.  33,  probably  the  **  Santeeand 
Clark's  bank."     Prof.  Williams  describes  the  specimen  thus  : — 

'"  Mammillary  and  concretionary,  with  concentric  layers,  the  cen- 
tral one  being  the  blue-specular  variety,  the  second  of  the  brownish- 
red  hematite,  and  the  outer  one  a  thin  coating  of  brown  hematite, 
probably  limonite." 

7.  Is  from  T.  38,  R.  6,  Sec.  29,  probably  the  **  James  bank." 
Prof.  Williams  describes  the  specimen  as  **  finely  granular,  com- 
pact, brownish-red  ore." 

The  analysis  i  shows  that  the  clean  specular  ore,  although  in  this 
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case  slightly  decomposed  or  altered,  is  very  rich  in  iron,  free  from 
sulphur,  and  does  not  contain  much  phosphorus. 

Analysis  2  shows  that  the  harder  and  more  silicious  ore,  when 
it  has  the  natural  color  and  brightness  of  a  true  specular  ore,  does 
not  contain  any  more  sulphur  and  phosphorus  than  the  ore  which 
is  not  silicious. 

A  complete  analysis  has  been  made  of  sample  3,  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  the  supposition,  made  above, 
that  the  greasiness  is  produced  by  a  small  admixture  of  very  fine 
and  perhaps  hydrated   silicates  of  alumina,  holds  good,  or  what 
else  may  cause  it.     The  result  of  the  analysis  does  not  suggest  any 
other  cause,  but  seems  to  support  the  above  supposition.     As  in 
the  2d  of  the  Iron  Ridge  analyses,  we  also  meet  here  with  a  small 
amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  pro- 
toxide of  iron,  so  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  and  to  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  carbonic  acid  is 
one  of  the  agencies  which  effect,  or  at  least  prepare,  the  transform- 
ation of  specular  into  red  ore.    Another  interesting  feature  in  this 
analysis  is,  that  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  is  increased  but  little, 
when    compared  to    analyses   i   and    2,   and  that  the  increase  is 
about  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  from  No.  i   to  No.  2  of  the 
Iron  Ridge  analyses.     It  seems  therefore  probable  that  the  paint- 
ore  is  nothing  else  but  the  crystalline  and  glittering  red  ore  (similar 
to  the  Iron  Ridge  sample  2),  in  a  crushed  and  compressed  condi- 
tion.    The  comparatively  large  amount  of  sulphur  in  analysis  3   is 
also  remarkable,  and  explains  the  purple  color,  which  is  undoubted- 
ly produced  by  sulphides  of  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  and  perhaps 
of  alkalies  in  minute  quantities.     Analysis  4  gives  the  practically 
important    result    that   the   yellow   ochre   contains   a  very   large 
amount  of  phosphorus,  much  larger  than  any  of  the  other  hard  or 
soft  ores. 

Analysis  S  proves  that  the  peculiar  hard,  yellow  rock  in  which 
the  spathic  iron-ore  frequently  occurs,  is  a  very  dense  carbonate  of 
lime,  probably  mixed  with  some  silicate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
with  some  peroxide  of  iron.  This  rock,  as  well  as  its  enclosures, 
would  deserve  a  repeated  chemical  examination,  separate  from  that 
of  the  red  ore,  with  which  it  was  mixed  in  sample  5. 

Analyses  6  and  7  are  interesting,  because,  considering  the  min- 
eralogical  description  of  the  specimens,  they  fully  agree  with  and 
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confirm  the  results  of  all  the  analyses  of  ores  given  in  this  report, 
and  lead  to  the  same  conclusions  and  views  regarding  those  ores. 

Specular  Ores  in  the  RoUa  District. — The  Rolla  ores  are  necrly 
all  more  or  less  altered,  or  at  least  softened,  though  many  not  so 
much  as  to  lose  entirely  their  specular  appearance.  Most  of  them 
consist  of  specular  and  of  soft  red  particles  intimately  mixed.  They 
do  not  attract  the  needle  perceptibly,  but  are  attracted  by  a  magnet 
partially,  when  powdered  fine.  Their  porosity  is  very  unequal  in 
different  parts  of  a  piece  or  bowlder.  Some  parts  are  dense,  while 
others  contain  irregular  cavities  up  to  an  inch  in  length  and  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  width,  clad  with  crystals,  or,  more  frequently, 
with  a  film  of  red  ore.  Such  ores  are  those  from  the  banks  on  Big 
Beaver  Creek.  They  pass  into  red  ores,  softening  at  first,  and  then 
changing  their  color  into  dark  red,  and  finally  getting  earthy  and 
lighter  red.  The  ores  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rolla  are  mostly 
thus  transformed,  and  besides  frequently  mixed  with  spathic  iron- 
ore  in  specks  and  seams.  This  spathic  ore  sometimes  occurs  in 
larger  masses,  and  is  then  accompanied  by  white  or  light-gray 
clay,  enclosing  well-formed  crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  either  single 
or  in  bunches. 

The  following  analyses  were  taken  from  Prof.  Charles  P.  Wil- 
liams's *'  Contribution  to  a  Knowledge  of  the  Iron-Ores  of  Mis- 


souri    : — 

Ferric  Oxide  (Perox  ) 
ide  of  Iron) ) 

Ferrous  Oxide  (Pro-  i 
toxide  of  Iron) . . . .  j 

Manganous  Oxide 

Alumina 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Silicic  Acid  (Silica) 

Carbonic  Acid 

Phosphoric  Acid 

Sulphur 

Combined  Water 


I. 


2. 


3.     4-      5- 
89.684  97.572  45.96.8  77.905  83.27s 


0.684 

0.252 
0.199 
2.097 
trace 
2.951 

0.249 
trace 


0.400 

0.265 
0.802 
0.568 
0.166 

1. 144 
trace 

0.035 

0.009 

trace 

100.981 


18.988 


2.251 
0.000 


0.289 
trace 
1. 159 

0.281 
trace 


O.C33 
0.094 


1.206 

0.715 
traces 
traces 
traces 
3.099 

•   •   •  •    • 

0.315 
0.000 


Metallic  Iron 63.306    68.611     46.944     56.28359.220 

Phosphorus 0.109      0.015      0.122       0.014    0.137 

The  empty  spaces  in  the  above  table,  as  well  as  in  all  the  pre- 
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ceding  ones,  indicate  in  each  case  that  the  respective  substance 
was  not  determined.  The  various  specimens  are  described  by  Prof. 
Williams  as  follows  : — 

1.  From  T.  36,  R.  7,  Sec.  26  (perhaps  the  Hyer  bank).  "  Blue 
specular  mixed  with  brownish-red  hematite,  and  containing  some 
limonite  and  spathic  iron." 

2.  From  T.  37,  R.  8,  Sec.  33  (perhaps  the  Beaver  Creek  bank). 
"Blue  specular  ore,  finely  granular  and  compact;  powder  gives 
particles  attracted  by  the  magnet.*' 

3.  From  T.  37,  R.  8,  Sec.  20  (perhaps  the  Buckland  bank). 
*'  Mixed  spathic  iron  and  limonite,  with  some  blue  specular  ore  ; 
powder  slightly  magnetic." 

4.  From  T.  37,  R.  8,  Sec.  21  (perhaps  the  Kelly  bank.  No.  2). 
No  description  of  this  sample  is  given.  It  was  probably  asilicious 
specular  ore. 

5.  From  T.  37,  R.  8,  Sec.  15  (perhaps  Taylor's  Rolla  bank). 
**  Brownish-red  hematite,  somewhat  cellular,  slightly  magnetic." 

In  comparing  these  descriptions  with  the  above  analyses,  we  see 
that  the  samples  i,  3,  S,  which  enclosed  some  red  hematite,  limonite, 
and  spathic  ore,  contain  much  more  phosphorus  than  the  pure 
specular  ores  2  and  4. 

Analyses  i  and  2  show  that  the  specular  ores  from  the  RoUa 
district  are  as  rich  in  iron  as  any  in  central  Missouri,  and  analysis  2 
shows  that,  in  an  unaltered  state,  they  are  nearly  free  from  injurious 
ingredients.  As  the  same  observations  have  been  made  regarding 
the  ores  of  all  the  other  districts,  we  may  infer  that  these  observa- 
tions are  generally  true,  and  generally  applicable  to  all  specular 
ores  that  have  originated  in  the  Silurian  sandstones  of  Missouri. 

Gasconade  and  Miller  County  District. — The  specular  ores  on 
the  Gasconade  River,  and  in  Miller  and  Camden  Counties,  are 
similar  to  those  above  described.  Some  ores  near  Linn  Creek  are 
almost  entirely  unmagnetic.  The  specular  ores  found  south  of 
Tuscumbia  seem  to  be  very  pure,  to  judge  from  the  following 
analysis  made  by  Messrs.  Chauvenet  and  Blair,  of  St.  Louis,  of  a 
sample  from  the  west  bank.  This  analysis  was  kindly  furnished  to 
me  by  Mr.  M.  S.  Cartter,  of  St.  Louis  : — 
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Insoluble 11 ,077 

Peroxide  of  Iron 88. 52 

Sulphur trace 

Phosphorus trace 

Metallic  Iron 61 ,96 

b.    RED   HEMATITES. 

L  Ecneral  description  of  the  red  hematite  found  in  the  carbonif- 
^os  formation  of  Missouri  has  been  given  in  the  introduction  to 
flie  third  chapter  of  the  present  report.  According  to  that  descrip- 
tion there  are  three  varieties  of  this  orCj  namely  :  one,  dull-red,  soft, 
earthy,  and  frequently  coarsely  porous  to  spongy,  and  uneven  in 
the  fracture  ;  another,  dark,  bluish  gray,  sometimes  with  a  slight 
subnietallic  lustre,  hard,  dense,  and  compact,  with  very  fine  grain, 
and  with  asubconchoidal  fracture  ;  a  third,  coarse  grained  to  oolitic, 
the  grains  being  of  the  compact  ore,  and  surrounded  and  cemented 
by  the  earthy  ore.  The  earthy  variety  is  the  most  common.  The 
other  two  varieties  have  only  been  observed  in  Callaway  County. 
The  earthy  ore  sometimes  encloses  spathic  iron-ore.  When  ex- 
posed to  atmospheric  influences  it  is  altered  into  limonite. 

Callaway  County  Hematites. — The  red  hematites  in  the  sub- 
carboniferous  strata  of  Callaway  County  occur  in  the  most  variable 

^^ums.      The   "Old   Digging"  and   "Murphy's   Hill,"   five  miles 

^^■Uh-east  of  New  Bloomficld,  contain  some  handsome,  coarsely 

^^^Btic  ore,  besides  the  earthy  hematite. 

^^^T'he  ores  from  tlie  vicinity  of  New  Bloomficld  arc  mostly  com- 
pact and  heavy,  some  bluish  gray,  others  dark  red.  They  frequently 
show  a  thin  stratification.  They  arc  also  found  in  concretionary 
forms,  and  seem  occasionally  to  pass  into  the  earthy  hematite. 
They  sometimes  enclose  spirifera  and  other  fossils.  Some  of  the 
ore  on  the  Henderson  bank  has  an  earthy  or  a  finely  oolitic  struc- 
ture. 

The  ore  on  the  Knight  bank,  near  Fulton,  is  in  part  dense  and 
concretionarj-,  in  part  earthy.  The  latter  has  a  light-red  color  and 
streak,  and  is  especially  distinguished  by  the  admixture  of  a  large 
amount  of  spathic  iron-ore  in  specks  and  seams.  Concretions  of 
ihis  ore  are  hard,  and  sometimes  reach  the  mineralogical  hardness  6. 
Spongy  hematites  are  rarely  found  in  Callaway  County. 
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The  following  analyses  were  made  by  Mr.  F.  Emmerton,  of  the 
Joliet  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  and  were  put  at  my  disposal  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Meeker,  of  Chicago : — 

;  New  Bloomfield  Ores.      Knight  Bank. 

I.  2.  3. 

Compact  Earthy 

Variety.  Variety. 

Metallic  Iron 63.87  61.17  53.00 

Silica 5. 80  8.63  

Phosphoric  Acid o.io  0.165  1-87 

Sulphur 0.017  0.018  

The  specimen  3  was  of  the  red,  earthy  kind,  mixed  with  spathic 
iron,  as  above  mentioned.  This  ore  is  probably  altered,  and  has 
taken  up  a  considerable  percentage  of  phosphorus,  besides  the  car- 
bonates. The  analyses  i  and  2  show  that  the  dense  as  well  as  the 
earthy  varieties  of  these  ores,  when  unaltered  and  free  from  carbo- 
nates, do  not  contain  a  large  amount  of  injurious  ingredients,  and 
are  very  rich  in  iron. 

Hematites  in  St.  Clair  and  Henry  Counties. — The  red  hematites 
in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  St.  Clair  County,  and  those  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  portions  of  Henry  County,  seem  to  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  soft,  earthy,  and  spongy  variety,  and  are  very  fre- 
quently and  extensively  altered  into  soft,  spongy,  brown  or  yellow 
Ijmonites,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  present  appearance  of 
the  banks,  none  of  which  are  as  yet  opened.  The  following  analysis 
was  made  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Blair,  of  St.  Louis,  from  a  mixed  sample 
of  soft,  spongy,  partly  red  but  mostly  brown  hematite,  from  the 
Marmadukc  bank  : — 

Peroxide  of  Iron 84.02 

Silica 3.08 

Phosphoric  Acid 0.861 

Sulphur o.  171 

Water 10.98 

Metallic  Iron 58.81 

Phosphorus o.  376 

This  ore  has  a  high  percentage  of  metallic  iron,  but  is  not  very 
pure  in  regard  to  sulphur  and  phosphorus.     As  the  specimen  had 
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taken  from  the  surface,  where  the  ore  had  been  in  contact 
lie  soi!  and  its  vegetation  for  a  long  period,  and  as  it  was  al- 
most entirely  altered  inlolimonitc,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  ore 
to  be  found  in  the  hematite  banks  of  this  district,  when  opened,  will 

(ontain  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  these  substances,  and  will  prob- 
bly  also  prove  richer  yet  in  iron. 
he  i 


^^Tbis  i 
^^wnon 
^^Kass, 


C.  LEMONITES. 
f  I  have  given  a  general  description  of  the  Missouri  Hmonites  in 
he  introduction  to  the  present  chapter  (HI-),  to  which  description 
I  must  here  refer.  From  that  it  would  seem  that  two  diilerent 
varieties  cotild  be  distinguished,  the  porous  and  the  stalactitic. 
This  is,  however,  not  really  the  case.  Indeed,  if  we  inspect  those 
Bionites,  which  apparently  consist  of  one  coherent  though  porous 
>s,  more  closely  and  more  carefully  through  a  magnifying  glass, 
'.  find  them  almost  invariably  composed  of  single,  but  densely- 
packed,  round,  stalactitic  columns,  and  we  find  also  that  the  pores, 
which  are  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  are  generally  interstices  left 
between  such  stalactites,  or  between  less  regular  mammillary  or 
bolryoidal  forms.  These  pores  are  distinguished  from  those  found 
in  the  specular  ores  of  central   Missouri,  by  sharper  and  smoother 

Itiines,  curved  toward  the  inside  of  the  cavity,  thus'  forming 
ry  sharp  angles,  which  point,  not  in  two  opposite  directions  only, 
t  always  in  several  directions.  We  may  therefore  say,  in  general. 
It  all  the  Missouri  limonites,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  those 
aduced  by  transformation  of  specular  ores,  are  of  stalactitic 
structure  and  origin. 

The  appearance  of  the  pores  and  cavities  does  not,  however, 
present  a  perfectly  reliable  means  by  which  the  original  limonites 
might  be  distinguished,  in  all  instances,  from  those  produced  by  the 
alteration  of  specular  ores,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  the 
specular  ores  occur  themselves  not  unfrequently  in  stalactitic  forms, 
similar  to  those  of  the  original  limonites ;  second,  because  both 
kinds  of  limonites,  and  especially  those  produced  by  alteration, 
often  lose  their  original  structure  entirely,  through  the  influence  of 
■  atmospheric  agencies,  both  kinds  becoming  thereby  either  irregu- 
larly streaky  or  more  or  less  spongy. 

Ores  in  the  South-eastern  Limonite  District. — Several  limon- 
ite  deposits,  situated  along  the  Mississijjpi  River,  have  been  favorably 
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reported  on  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard,  in  his  geological  reports  on  St. 
Genevieve,  Perry,  and  Cape  Girardeau  Counties,  which  reports  will 
be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  present  (third)  Annual  Report 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Missouri. 

I  have  inspected  but  one  locality  in  this  district,  namely,  the  Col- 
lins bank  ip  Perry  County.  The  limonite  which  occurs  there  is 
very  dense,  hard,  and  apparently  silicious,  and  is  frequently  mixed 
with  fine  chert-breccia.  It  is  also  found  as  an  impregnation  of  sand- 
stone. The  ores  in  the  vicinity  of  Irondale,  Washington  County, 
are  in  part  hard  and  botryoidal  or  reniform,  in  part  soft  and 
ochrey.     They  sometimes  contain  splendent  quartz  in  seams. 

The  richest  part  of  the  south-eastern  limonite  district  is  in  the 
southern  portion  of  Iron,  Madison,  and  Bollinger  Counties,  and  in 
Wayne  County.  Most  of  the  limonites,  which  are  found  abundantly 
in  these  counties,  are  hard,  compact,  and  massive,  yet  showing  dis- 
tinctly their  stalactitic  origin  in  the  structure.  The  Cornwall  limo- 
nites are  softer  and  more  ochrey  than  the  others,  but  pretty  free 
from  foreign  mechanical  admixtures. 

The  ores  found  east  of  Marquand  and  Marble  Hill  are  hard,  and 
in  many  places  very  pure,  while  in  others  they  seem  to  be  more 
silicious,  and  enclose  fragments  of  white  chert,  and  then  resemble 
somewhat  the  above-described  limonites  of  Perry  County, 

The  following  analyses  will  show  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
south-eastern  limonites : — 

I.  2,  3. 

Peroxide  of  Iron 72.58         81.40        80.98 

Silica 5.84  3.01  1.98 

Sulphur 0.17  0.07  0.00 

Water 1496         11.78  

Metallic  Iron 50.81         56.98         56.68 

Phosphorus 0.34  0.15  0.123 

The  two  first  analyses  were  made  by  Dr.  August  Wendel,  of  the 
Bessemer  Steel  Works,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  third  by  Messrs.  Chauve- 
net  &  Blair,  of  St.  Louis.  I  owe  the  latter  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
H.  S.  Reed,  of  St.  Louis. 

Sample  i  was  an  average  sample  taken  at  the  Ford  bank,  near 
Cornwall,  and  consisted  of  one-third  hard  limonite,  and  two-thirds 
soft  limonite,  mi.xed  with  some  ochre. 
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Sample  2  was  a  hard,  dense  ore  of  stalactitic  structure,  from 
the  Francis  bank,  6  miles  soutli  of  Marble  Hill. 

» Sample  3    was   a   hard  limonite,  from    the   vicinity  of   Marble 
ill. 
We  see  that  these  ores,  although  less  rich  and  less  pure  than  the 
specular  and  red  ores,  are,  however,  good  and  valuable.     We  also 
see  that  the  hard  limonitcs  are  purer  than  the  soft,  ochrey  ones. 

Franklin  County  IiimonlteB.— The  Moselle  limonites,  and  tlie 
brown  ores  south  of  Stanton,  have  mostly  a  dark  color,  and  are 
partly  hard  and  dense,  partly  soft  and  not  unlike  a  fine  sponge, 
A  few  banks  in  iJie  vicinity  of  the  Moselle  Iron  Works  are  distin- 
guished by  tlic  reniforni  structure  of  their  ores.  These  are  com- 
monly called  "  kidney-ores."  The  single  kidneys  are  sometimes 
several  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  walls,  half  an  inch  thick,  of 
very  hard,  dark-brown  limonite,  passing,  toward  the  outside,  into  an 
ochrey  clay.  Tlie  hollow  space  inside  these  kidneys  frequently 
contains  rounded  pieces  of  a  very  fine,  hardened  clay  of  white  or 
yellowish  color. 

Admixtures  of  chert  are  not  often  seen  in  this  district.  Hut  in 
some  localities  heavy-spar  is  mixed  with  the  ore.  Also  pseudo- 
morphs  after  pyrites  occur,  some  of  which  contain  undecomposcd 
masses  of  this  mineral  in  the  centre. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Dr.  August  Wendel,  of 
Troy,  from  a  specimen  of  hard,  dark-brown  limonite,  containing 
fine,  irregular  pores,  evenly  distributed,  from  the  Bowlen  bank, 
south-east  of  Moselle  : — 

Peroxide  of  Iron Si. 38 

Silica 2.88 

Sulphur 0.13 

Water il . 70 

Metallic  Iron 56.97 

Phosphorus 0,12 

'  This  analysis  has  a  great  resemblance  with   that   of  the  Francis 
1  above. 
A  good  specimen  from  the   Blanton    limonite   bank,    10  miles 
south   of  Stanton,  was  analyzed  by   Mr.  A.    A.    Blair,  and  con- 
tained— 
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Peroxide  of  Iron 84.16 

or  Metallic  Iron S8.91 

Iiimonites  in  the  Central  Ore-region. — A  look  on  the  ore-bank 
map  which  accompanies  this  report  will  show  that  the  central  ore- 
region  contains  a  number  of  limonite  deposits,  besides  its  numerous 
deposits  of  specular  ore.  These  limonites  resemble  those  of  Frank- 
lin County  very  closely.  Some  such  ores  in  the  Steelville  district 
are  very  clean  and  uniform,  while  some  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
Upper  Meramec  are  occasionally  mixed  with  white  chert.  Heavy- 
spar  has  not  been  found  with  the  limonites  of  this  region.  Also 
pyrites  occurs  rarely. 

Limonites  on  the  Osage  River. — ^The  western  ore-region  of 
Missouri,  on  the  Osage  River,  contains  almost  exclusively  limonites. 
Those  on  the  Lower  and  Middle  Osage  River,  nearTuscumbia,  Linn 
Creek,  Boulinger  Creek,  and  Warsaw,  are  mostly  fine,  pure  ores  of 
medium  hardness  and  of  a  very  favorable  degree  of  porosity. 
Their  structure  is  very  distinctly  stalactitic,  and  true  stalactites  are 
frequently  met  with  on  some  banks  in  considerable  quantities  ;  as,  for 
instance,  on  the  Indian  Creek,  on  the  Elm  Hollow,  and  on  some  banks 
near  Tuscumbia.  These  stalactites  are  generally  round  in  section, 
long  and  thin.  Their  diameter  varies  from  y^  to  ^  inch.  They  are 
always  massive,  and  are  formed  of  a  dense  and  hard,  grayish-brown 
ore.  They  do  not  show  a  crystalline  structure  in  their  fracture; 
but  the  surface  is  almost  invariably  covered  with  small  pseudomor- 
phous  crystals  after  pyrites  or  after  marcasites.  In  some  in- 
stances these  crystals  are  larger,  up  to  J^  inch  in  diameter,  and  con- 
stitute the  main  portion  of  the  stalactitic  individuals,  which  then 
appear  externally  to  be  altogether  composed  of  aggregated  crystals. 
The  single  stalactites  are  themselves  aggregated  either  in  bunches 
or  in  wavy  sheets.  The  inside  of  bunches  sometimes  consists  of 
sulphide  of  iron  ;  in  most  cases,  however,  they  are  entirely  changed 
into  limonite. 

That  ore,  which  forms  large  coherent  bodies,  and  which  is  much 
more  common  than  the  true  stalactites,  is  also  of  stalactitic  origin, 
to  judge  from  the  shape  and  distribution  of  its  pores  and  cavities, 
and  was  undoubtedly  deposited  in  caves,  from  solutions  which 
have  been  infiltrated  from  above. 

The  Osage  ores  are  mostly  free  from  foreign  matter.     In  a  few 
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localities  only,  chert  is  found  mixed  with  the  ore.  The  walls  of  the 
small  cavities  are  generally  covered  with  a  layer  of  brown  and  yellow 
ochre.     Larger  masses  of  ochre  have  not  been  discovered. 

While  the  ores  on  the  Lower  and  Middle  Osage,  which  I  have  just 
described,  occur  on  the  Silurian  limestones,  the  limonites  on  the 
Upper  Osage,  above  Warsaw,  are  found  on  the  subcarboniferous 
limestones,  and  are  also  somewhat  different  mineralogically.  They 
have  a  very  dark,  sometimes  nearly  black,  color.  The  stalactitic 
structure  is  less  common  and  less  distinct  than  many  of  the  other 
limonites  occurring  on  limestones  in  Missouri.  On  the  other  hand, 
botryoidal  and  mammillary  forms,  consisting  of  numerous  thin  and 
parallel  layers  of  dark-brown  ore,  are  very  frequent.  The  single 
layers  peel  off  from  each  other  easily,  and  are  sometimes  naturally 
separated  from  each  other  by  fine,  empty  fissures  with  rough  sur- 
faces. The  massy  ore,  which  is  more  common,  is  often  spongy  in 
the  fracture,  and  is  mixed  irregularly  with  small  botryoidal  masses 
and  seams  of  a  soft  but  splendent  limonite,  of  nearly  black  color 
and  of  vitreo-metallic  lustre. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  Osage  limonites  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  analyses,  made  by  Mr.  Andrew  A.  Blair,  of  St. 
Louis.  The  first  analysis  was  kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  M.  S. 
Cartter,  of  St.  Louis  : — 

IC^:  ^^^^'^  Osage.  UP^; 

I.  2.  3.  4.  5. 

Peroxide  of  Iron 67.07  82.02  84.10  7742 

Manganese 0.00 

Silica 5. 13  3.59  8.05 

Phosphoric  Acid 0.091  0.077  0.084  0.076 

Sulphur 0.015  0.00  0.084  0.147 

Water 12.80  11.60  12.49 

Insoluble  matter. . . .    14.27  .... 


Metallic  Iron 46.95         57.41         58.87         5419 

Phosphorus 0.041         0.034      0.037  0.034 

1.  Soft,  earthy  limonite,  from  the  Laclede  bank,  near  Tuscumbia. 

2.  Hard  limonite,   with  a  stalactitic  structure,   the  pores  filled 
with  yellow  ochre  ;  from  the  White  bank,  near  Boulinger  Creek. 
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3.  Loose  pipe-ore,  broken  stalactites,  from  the  Indian  Creek 
bank,  near  Warsaw. 

4.  Stalactitic  aggregate  of  pseudomorphous  crystals  of  limonite 
after  marcasite,  from  the  Elm  Hollow  bank,  near  Warsaw. 

5.  Average  sample  of  ore  from  the  Sheldon  bank,  on  Bear 
Creek ;  in  part  a  moderately  hard,  brown  limonite,  containing 
some  yellow  ochre  in  its  pores ;  in  part  a  very  dark,  nearly  black, 
mammillary  limonite ;  in  part  a  spongy  limonite,  with  dark-brown, 
submetallic  seams. 

All  these  ores  are  rich  in  iron,  and  contain  but  little  sulphur, 
while  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  is  §0  low  that  they  can,  in  this 
respect,  almost  be  compared  with  the  specular  ores.  These  limo- 
nites  on  the  Osage  River  are  indeed  remarkable  for  their  chemical 
purity.  It  is  also  apparent,  from  the  above  analyses,  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  stalactites  and  the  massy 
ore. 

Analysis  4  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  whether 
pseudomorphs  after  sulphides  do  not  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  sulphur.  The  result  shows  that  such  pseudomorphs  may  be  as 
pure  as  the  rest  of  the  ore. 

As  a  part  of  sample  5  looked  nearly  black,  it  was  supposed  that 
it  might  contain  some  oxide  of  manganese.  The  analysis,  however, 
showed  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
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BYADOLPH  SCHMIDT,  PH.D. 

C.   Modes  of  Occurrence  and  Descriptions  of  Deposits. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters,  II.  and  III.,  that 
two  principal  mJncralogical  apecies  of  iron-ores  arc  represented  in 
Missouri  -  the  hematite  and  the  limonite — and  that  the  hematite 
occurs  in  two  very  different  and  distinct  varieties,  the  specular  ore 
and  the  red  hematite. 

We  have,  moreover,  seen  in  section  A  that  the  specular  ore 
occurs  either  in  porphyry  or  in  sandstone;  that  the  red  hematite 
forms  strata  in  the  carboniferous  system;  and  that  the  limonite  is 
generally  deposited  on  limestone.  This  gives  us  four  classes  of 
original  ore-deposits.  I  have  mentioned,  in  the  same  connection, 
that  the  deposits  of  specular  ore  in  sandstone  are  very  frequently 
found  to  be  disturbed  and  broken,  and  altered  in  regard  to  their 
position.  Some  of  them,  according  to  their  present  appearance, 
seem  to  be  broken  up  entirely,  and  their  parts  and  fragments  seem 
to  be  drifted  some  distance,  and  to  be  deposited  a  second  time, 
either  irregularly  or  in  alternate  layers,  with  the  sandy  and  clierty 
detritus  produced  by  the  destruction  of  sandstones  and  limestones. 
Such  is  the  present  appearance  of  many  specular-ore  banks,  as  well 
as  that  of  some  deposits  of  red  hematite  and  of  limonite. 

Very  few  deposits  of  this  character,  however,  have  been  opened, 
and  none  of  them  are  as  yet  sufficiently  opened  and  worked  to  allow 
a  clear  insight  into  their  structure  and  formation.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, in  some  instances  perhaps  probable,  that  the  working  of  such 
deposits  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  original  deposits  in  the  interior 
of  the  same  hills  on  which  the  former  appear,  and  that  these  will 
prove  to  be  only  outliers  of  such  original  deposits  in  their  vicinity, 
and  not  to  be  beds  of  far-drifted  ore.  Their  present  appearances, 
however,  do  not  generally  indicate  this,  and  we  have  to  judge  them 
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porphyry.  It  is  very  hard  and  brittle.  It  breaks  in  thin  and  flat 
splinters  with  very  sharp  edges  and  with  a  subconchoidal  fracture. 
It  breaks  very  suddenly  under  the  hammer,  and  the  splinters  fly  ofi 
with  great  rapidity  and  vehemence. 

This  porphyry  sometimes  contains  quartz  either  in  light-gray 
grains  or  in  transparent  crystals,  colorless  or  slightly  yellow.  Also 
specks  of  a  green  mineral,  pcihaps  chlorite,  and  iron  and  copper 
pyrites  occur  in  it.  Large  masses  of  a  brown  feldspathic  rock  of  a 
dirty-brown  color,  containing  no  crystals,  and  being  tougher  and 
softer  than  the  surrounding  rock,  are  frequently  met  with  in  this 
normal  porphyry.  So  are  also  smaller  streaks  and  masses  of  red 
porphyry.  The  latter  are  of  very  variable  and  irregular  shapes,  and 
seem  to  be  produced  by  accidental  inliltrations  which  changed  the 
color  of  the  rock. 

The  brown  or  normal  porphyry  occurs  in  some  localities  flaked 
and  banded,  with  black,  brown,  and  red,  parallel,  undulating,  thin 
stripes  ;  the  crystals  cutting  through  the  stripes  in  the  matrix.  But 
this  porphyry  is  always  massive,  never  stratified.  By  gradual  de- 
composition the  transparent  feldspar  turns  opaque  and  white,  the 
red  feldspar  light  brown  and  yellow.  When  the  whole  mass  of  the 
porphyry  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  dissolving  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  of  acid  waters  on  its  alkalies,  it  turns  at  first  paie 
brown,  then  light  red,  then  light  yellow,  and  finally  white.  It  gets  at 
the  same  time  more  and  more  soft  and  friable,  and  is  finally  changed 
into  a  white  or  gray  or  light-yellow,  loose,  clayish  mass,  in  which 
sometimes  the  original  feldspar -crystals  can  be  indistinctly  recog- 
nized, the  transparent  ones  as  very  white  spots,  the  red  ones  as 
yellow  spots  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  surrounding  clay. 

Another  kind  of  porphyry,  which  is  less  frequent  than  the  former, 
but  occurs  in  immense  bodies,  so  that  large  portions  of  certain  hills 
are  composed  of  it,  is  the  "  red  porphyry."  This  porphyry  lias  a 
light  flesh- red  color,  and  contains  generally  no  feldspar-crystals. 
In  very  rare  instances,  however,  small,  red  crystals  of  a  darker  sJiade 
than  the  matrix  are  found  in  it,  either  single  or  irregulariy  distribu- 
ted. This  porphyry,  when  entirely  intact,  is  nearly  as  hard  and 
brittle  as  the  normal  porphyry,  and  breaks  then  with  a  subconchoi- 
dal fracture.  It  is,  however,  rarely  found  thus — probably  owing  to 
its  being  much  more  liable  to  be  decomposed  than  the  normal 
porphyry,     As   mostly  found,  it   is  much  softer,  rather  tough  i 
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breaking,  and  presents,  when  broken,  an  even  to  irregular  frac- 
ture. 

The  red  porphyry  is  very  frequently  inclined  to  assume  a  stratified 
appearance,  and  in  several  localities  forms  regular  strata,  apparent- 
ly extending,  in  uniform  thicknesses,  over  considerable  areas.  The 
thickness  of  the  single  layers  varies  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to 
several  inches.  These  stratified  porphyries  seem  to  contain  some- 
times transparent  feldspar-crystals,  though  very  rarely.  But  they 
are  principally  distinguished  by  the  more  frequent,  though  irregu- 
lar, occurrence  of  quartz  in  grains  and  specks. 

The  red  porphyry  passes  by  gradual  decomposition  and  under 
removal  of  the  alkalies,  at  first  into  a  peculiar,  light-yellow,  soft 
rock,  somewhat  resembling  an  uncrystalline  limestone,  and  finally 
into  a  more  or  less  white,  loose,  clayish  mass.  Such  a  clayish  mass 
is  the  so-called  **  bluff"  on  the  Iron  Mountain.  The  red  porphyry, 
at  its  lines  of  contact  with  the  brown  porphyry,  either  mixes  with 
the  latter  irregularly,  or  passes  into  it  gradually  by  taking  up  feld- 
spar-crystals and  by  assuming  a  darker  color.  Both  porphyries 
must  therefore  be  considered  to  be  of  a  similar  and  simultaneous 
geological  origin. 

The  red  porphyry  seems,  however,  to  be  in  a  certain  relation, 
though  not  a  very  plain  one,  to  the  ore-deposits,  and  to  be  in  a 
closer  connection  with  them  than  the  normal  porphyry.  The  lat- 
ter contains  very  seldom  veins  or  seams  or  specks  of  ore,  while  all 
such  are  very  common  in  the  red  porphyry.  Large  masses  of  red 
porphyry  occur  in  close  proximity  to  the  ore-deposits  on  Iron 
Mountain,  Pilot  Knob,  Shepherd  Mountain,  and  Cedar  Hill.  Cer- 
tain enclosures  in  the  Iron  Mountain  veins,  the  distinct  stratifica* 
tion  of  the  ore-bed  on  Pilot  Knob,  and  other  facts  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  indicate  that  both  these  hills  were  originally  composed 
of  red  porphyry. 

It  might  be  supposed  from  this  that  red  porphyry  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  a  mere  change  of  color  produced  by  the  same  influences 
which  caused  the  deposition  of  the  ore.  This  is,  however,  not  so  ; 
for  the  red  porphyry,  besides  being  somewhat  different  lithologi- 
cally,  occurs  very  frequently  without  ore,  and  veins  and  seams  of 
ore  do  occur  sometimes  in  the  brown  porphyry  without  producing 
in  the  latter  a  decided  and  uniform  change  of  color.  We  also  see 
from  this  that  the  existence  of  ore-deposits,  although  evidently  fa- 
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voring  the  vicinity  of  the  red  porphyry,  is  by  no  means  dependent 
upon  its  immediate  proximity. 

The  question,  how  iron-ore  deposits  like  those  which  are  found 
in  such  variable  shapes  in  these  porphyries  may  have  been  formed, 
is  one  which  is  treated  in  a  general  way  in  all  manuals  of  geology, 
and  more  specially  in  numerous  other  geological  publications.  I 
will,  however,  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject,  with  special  reference 
to  these  East-Missouri  deposits. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  deposits  of  specular 
ore,  being  all  of  a  very  similar  mineralogical  character,  being  all 
associated  with  the  same  kind  of  rock,  and  all  situated  within  a 
small  area  of  territory,  must  have  been  produced  by  one  and  the 
same  kind  of  geological  action,  although  the  chemical  action  may 
have  been  different  in  different  localities.  Regarding  this  geolo- 
gical action,  we  may  consider  whether  the  specular  ores  can  have 
been  brought  into  their  present  places  and  shapes  by  injection  in  a 
melted  condition,  or  by  distillation  in  a  gaseous  state,  or  by  segre- 
gation from  the  adjacent  rocks,  or  by  infiltration  of  chalybeate 
waters  and  springs  and  precipitation  from  the  same. 

1 .  The  descriptions  of  the  various  deposits  which  I  shall  give  here- 
after will  show  the  impossibility  of  supposing  that  the  ores  were 
injected  in  a  melted  condition.  There  is  no  sign  of  the  action  of 
very  high  heat  on  the  associated  rocks.  All  the  enclosures  found  in 
the  veins  and  beds  of  ore  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  would 
combine  and  smelt  in  a  very  short  time,  when  in  contact  with  such 
large  masses  of  melted  ore.  The  ore  is  found  in  very  thin  fissures, 
of  such  an  extent  that  a  force  capable  of  filling  them  with  melted 
ore  would  certainly  have  opened  the  fissures,  and  would  have  pro- 
duced thicker  veins.  Smelted  and  chilled  ore  has  a  very  different 
appearance  from  that  existing  in  these  deposits. 

2.  A  distillation  could  rather  be  thought  possible.  But  distil- 
lations of  iron-salts  occur  only  in  volcanoes,  and  are  then  mixed 
with  other  distilled  matters,  and  never  form  large  deposits.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  the  deposits  are  very  extensive,  the  ore  very  pure, 
and  neither  lavas  nor  any  other  volcanic  rocks  are  found  in  the  ore- 
region,  nor  does  the  configuration  of  the  ground  indicate  the  for- 
mer presence  of  any  kind  of  volcanic  action. 

3.  These  specular-ore  deposits  cannot  be  derived  from  segrega- 
tion, by  waters  penetrating  the  adjacent  porphyries,  dissolving  iron 
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out  of  their  mass,  and  depositing  it  in  the  fissures ;  for,  such  an 
action  would  have  altered  these  porphyries  uniformly  along  the 
veins  and  beds,  which  is  not  found  to  be  the  case.  Such  segrega- 
tion could,  besides,  hardly  have  produced  such  immense  deposits  as 
on  Iron  Mountain  and  Pilot  Knob,  and  would  certainly  have  caused 
a  less  uniform  structure  and  frequently  stalactitic  forms. 

4.  The  specular-ore  deposits  of  eastern  Missouri,  therefore, 
must  all  have  been  formed  by  infiltration  and  precipitation  from 
chalybeate  or  iron-bearing  waters,  similar  to  those  which  occur  still 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  form  of  chalybeate  springs,  and  are 
now  forming  ore-deposits  in  numerous  localities. 

All  rocks  of  which  the  earth  is  composed  are  more  or  less  pene- 
trable by  water  ;  all  are  more  or  less  broken  or  permeated  by  wide 
or  narrow  cracks  and  fissures  ;  nearly  all  of  them  contain  iron,  some 
in  very  small,  others  in  larger  quantities.  The  iron  can  be  dissolved 
and  extracted  from  these  rocks  by  certain  solutions  at  certain  tem- 
peratures. From  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of  the  lakes,  of  the  riv- 
ers, from  the  surface  of  the  ground  all  over,  waters  continually  fil- 
trate into  the  rocks  below.  These  waters  all  contain  more  or  less 
carbonic  acid  and  other  substances  which  they  take  up  from  the 
atmospheric  air  and  from  the  soil.  As  they  descend  they  dissolve 
various  other  matters  under  various  circumstances,  from  the  rocks 
through  which  they  flow.  They  follow  the  easiest  and  widest  chan- 
nels. They  grow  warm,  and  sometimes  hot,  partly  by  the  natu- 
ral warmth  of  the  rocks,  partly  through  the  heat  produced  by  chem- 
ical reactions.  The  higher  temperature  and  the  higher  pressure 
increase  their  capacity  for  dissolving  mineral  matters,  with  which 
they  become  charged  as  much  as  the  existing  circumstances  allow. 
They  may  contain  chlorides,  sulphates,  silicates,  carbonates  ;  they 
may  contain  silica,  alumina,  alkalies,  lime  ;  they  may  contain  zinc, 
lead,  iron,  etc. 

When  these  solutions  have  reached  a  sufficiently  high  tempera- 
ture, and  happen  to  find  sufficiently  easy  channels  upward,  they 
will  rise  through  such  channels,  driven  by  the  pressure  of  the  colder 
and  therefore  heavier  solutions  which  follow  them,  and  frequently 
assisted  by  the  development  of  gases  through  chemical  reactions. 
In  this  course  upward  they  will  again  follow  the  preexisting  na- 
tural channels,  wide  fissures,  small  cracks,  irregular  holes  and 
p*>^ts.     When  they  reach  porous  or  loose  strata,  they  will  pene- 
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trate  and  impregnate  them.  When  they  come  in  contact  with 
strata  of  materials  which  they  are  apt  to  decompose  chemically  at 
the  existing  temperature,  they  will  alter,  transform,  metamorphose 
them.  When  these  materials  are  such  as  to  precipitate  oxides  of 
metals  from  the  solution,  these  oxides  will  be  precipitated  and  ore- 
deposits  will  be  formed.  The  same  effect  may  result  when  solutions 
of  different  chemical  composition  meet.  The  same  effect  must 
result  when  such  metallic  solutions  approach  th.e  surface,  where 
their  pressure  and  temperature,  and  therefore  their  dissolving 
capacity,  is  diminished  or  altered. 

As  the  circulation  of  waters  and  watery  solutions  just  described, 
although  locally  variable,  has  existed  during  the  whole  geological 
history  of  our  globe,  as  it  exists  still,  it  is  evident  that  the  largest 
fissures  and  cavities,  when  kept  filled  with  however  dilute  yet  con- 
tinuously renewed  metallic  solutions  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
years,  under  otherwise  favorable  conditions,  will  finally  become 
filled  with  deposits  of  ores. 

It  also  appears  evident  from  the  above,  that  the  same  mineral 
solutions  can,  under  different  local  conditions,  produce  very  differ- 
ent kinds  of  deposits — veins  in  one  place,  pockets  in  another,  beds 
in  a  third.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  various  deposits  of  specular 
ore  in  porphyry,  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe,  were  formed 
in  this  wise. 

Iron  Mountain.— T.  35,  R.  4,  E.,  Sec.  31,  north-east  quarter, 
St.  Francois  County.  The  Iron  Mountain  is  undoubtedly  the 
largest  ore-deposit  in  Missouri. 

For  the  size  and  exterior  description  of  the  Iron  Mountain  hill, 
I  may  refer  to  page  75  of  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow's  Second  Annual 
Report,  where  Dr.  A.  Litton  mentions  and  describes  it  in  a  very 
lucid  manner.  This  report  was  published  in  1855,  at  which  time 
the  main  part  of  the  hill  had  not  been  opened,  and  no  accurate 
knowledge  could  then  be  had  of  its  internal  geological  structure. 
The  openings  which  have  been  made  meanwhile  enable  me  to  give 
a  more  detailed  account  of  it. 

The  accompanying  topographical  sketch,  Fig.  11,  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  and  its  surroundings,  shows  the  surface-geology,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  porphyries,  the  extent  of  the  surface-ore,  and  the 
position  of  the  cuts  or  openings  made  by  mining  operations. 
The  surrounding  hills  are  composed  mainly  of  the  normal  brown 
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porphyry.  A  zone  of  red  porphyry,  frequently  mixed  with  ore  io 
Inrgcr  and  smaller  scams  and  specks,  runs  along  the  north  side  of 
the  Iron  Mountain,  across  the  ridge  which  connects  the  latter  with 
the  hill  north  of  it.  This  zone  of  red  porphyry  thus  separates  the 
ore-deposit  from  the  brown  porphyry  on  the  north  side.  The  red 
porphyrj"  in  places  becomes  paler  and  takes  a  reddish-gray  color. 
In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  /one  the  porphyrj-  is  half  decomposed, 
forming  a  soft,  yellow  rock,  which  in  one  place,  near  its  contact  with 
the  blue  porphyry,  is  in  distinct  layers  or  strata  from  one  to  several 
inches  thick,  and  has  sometimes  been  taken  for  a  limestone. 

Tlie  red  porphyry  in  the  western  portion  of  the  zone  seems  to 
pass  into  tlic  normal  porphyr)*,  in  some  places  gradually,  while  in 
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Others  it  mixes  irregularly  with  the  latter,  constituting  a  rock  of  a 
conglomeratic  appearance  and  of  a  dull-brown  or  bluish  color,  with 
irregular  flesh-red  enclosures.  This  is  the  case  in  the  place  marked 
B  C  on  the  sketch. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  Iron  Mountain  itself  is  covered  with 
surface-ore,  which  also  extends  over  the  south-western  knob,  called 
the  Little  Iron  Mountain,  and  reaches  into  the  valley  south  and  west, 
and  across  the  valley  north-west  of  the  mountain,  and  over  a  part 
of  the  slope  of  the  opposite  hill.  This  surface-ore,  which,  according 
to  the  preceding  chapter  of  this  report,  is  of  the  same  character  and 
composition  as  the  vein-ore,  occurs  in  more  or  less  rounded  bowl- 
ders and  pieces,  of  very  variable  sizes,  from  a  diameter  of  several 
feet  down  to  a  pretty  fine  sand,  all  irregularly  mixed  with  each 
other,  as  well  as  with  a  fine,  clayish  or  sandy  detritus  of  a  yellow 
or  red  color,  and  with  single  bowlders  of  half-decomposed  porphyry. 
Pieces  of  a  coarse-grained  sandstone  are  sometimes  found  with  it 
On  the  south-west  slope.  The  surface-ore  generally  lies  directly 
under  a  few  inches  of  soil,  and  varies  from  one  to  five  feet  in  thick- 
ness, which  is,  however,  considerably  exceeded  in  some  places, 
especially  on  the  south  side,  below  cuts  B  and  C,  where  it  attains 
a  thickness  of  40  feet  and  over. 

The  main  body  of  the  hill,  as  far  as  opened,  consists  of  a  loose  clay- 
ish mass,  undoubtedly  decomposed  porphyry,  known  amongst  the 
miners  under  the  name  of**  bluff.'*  This  **  bluff"  and  its  origin 
have  been  described  above.  It  is  in  the  north-western  half  of  the 
mountain,  to  the  west  of  the  principal  ore-vein,  of  a  very  uniform 
and  purely  clayish  character,  while  on  the  south-eastern  half  it  has 
a  more  conglomeratic  character.  In  this  latter  half,  especially  in 
the  northern  part  of  it,  the  '*  bluff"  contains  masses,  which,  from 
their  partly  preserved  darker  tint  and  from  the  numerous  decom- 
posed feldspar-crystals  they  contain,  must  be  considered  as  being 
altered  normal  porphyry,  while  the  north-western  bluff  seems  to  be 
exclusively  altered  red  porphyry.  A  large  mass  of  entirely  fresh 
and  unaltered,  thickly  stratified,  red  porphyry  has  been  struck  by 
the  lower  cut  C,  made  on  the  cast  side  through  the  **  bluff."  (See 
Fig.  6.)  This  mass,  which  is  uncovered  to  a  height  of  about  30 
feet,  contains  numerous  fine  ore-seams,  and  evidently  is  not  in  its 
original  position,  as  the  stratification   dips  about  40°  toward 'the 
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east.     Large  disturbed  masses  of  unaltered  brown  porphyry  have 
been  struck  in  cut  D,  on  the  north-east  side.     (See  Fig.  17.) 

The  whole  immense  clayish  mass  of  decomposed  porphyry  or 
**  bluff,"  forming  certainly  the  upper  part  if  not  the  whole  of  the 
Iron  Mountain,  is  cut  in  two  pretty  nearly  equal  halves  by  an 
enormous  vein  of  specular  ore,  from  40  to  60  feet  thick,  striking  N. 
53°  E.,  which  direction  may  be  observed  on  the  sketch  by  drawing 
a  line  through  the  cuts  A  E  D  F.  Whether  the  main  portion  of 
this  vein  is  in  a  vertical  or  somewhat  inclined  position  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  It  seems  to  be  rather  irregular  in  thickness  and 
shape,  to  be  split  up  in  two  branches  for  a  part  of  its  length,  and  to 
enclose  large  bodies  of  broken  ore  mixed  with  porphyry.  This 
large  and  principal  vein  is  called  the  **  backbone  "  of  the  Iron 
Mountain. 

The  **  bluff*'  contains,  however,  besides  the  backbone-vein,  nu- 
merous other  veins  of  various  and  very  irregular  thicknesses,  from 
less  than  one  half-inch  up  to  6,  and  in  places,  10  feet.  These  smaller 
veins  cross  the  bluff  in  various  directions,  not  subject  to  any  definite 
rule.  The  limits  between  each  of  these  veins  and  the  **  bluff"  are 
very  sharp,  and  there  is  nowhere  a  gradual  transition  from  the  ore 
into  the  **  bluff." 

A  line  drawn  through  the  cuts  A  E  D  F  along  the  backbone, 
when  prolonged  in  both  directions,  will  pretty  nearly  touch  the  cut 
H  on  the  Little  Iron  Mountain  in  the  south-west,  and  the  cut  K 
on  the  hill  across  the  valley  in  the  north-east.  As  both  these  cuts 
have  struck  large  bodies  of  ore,  it  seems  probable  that  the  principal 
vein  extends  over  the  whole  distance  from  H  across  the  hill  to  K, 
which  is  not  much  less  than  a  mile. 

The  Iron  Mountain  ores  have  been  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter  of  my  report. 

To  make  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  specular  ore  in  the  Iron 
Mountain  more  plain,  I  will  illustrate  the  above  general  description 
by  a  few  sections  taken  in  the  different  mining-cuts,  adding  expla- 
nations as  far  as  required  or  desirable.  The  position  of  these  cuts, 
as  well  as  their  elevation  above  the  zero-line  of  the  topographical 
survey,  are  given  on  the  sketch,  Fig.  11. 

The  cut  H,  near  the  blast-furnaces  on  the  Little  Iron  Mountain,  is 
not' worked  now ;  but  much  ore  has  been  taken  out  of  it  and  more 
seems  to  be  left,  especially  in  depth.     This  place  is,  however,  at 
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least  near  the  surface,  greatly  disturbed,  and  the  formation  is  to  a 
great  extent  composed  of  displaced  materials.  The  following  two 
sketches  present  some  interesting  features  : — 


tftON  MOUMTAIM 


)flON    HOUNTAIM 


We  see  in  Fig.  12  four  irregular  masses  of  decomposed  porphyry, 
(D  P)  surrounded  by  formerly  massive,  but  now  broken,  specular 
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ore.  Such  enclosed  masses  of  rock  are,  however,  rarely  entirely 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ore,  although  it  looks  so  in  the  present 
section.  In  digging  or  blasting,  perhaps  only  a  few  feet  further,  an 
entirely  different  section  would  present  itself,  and  the  apparently 
floating  masses  would  be  found  to  be  in  connection  with,  or  sup- 
ported by,  other  masses  of  the  same  nature.  From  the  parallelism 
of  the  contour-lines  of  the  three  enclosed  pieces,  situated  on  the  left 
side  in  the  sketch,  it  must  be  supposed  that  they  formed  originally 
one  mass,  but  were  broken  up  and  the  interstices  filled  with  ore. 
The  breaking  may  have  begun  by  the  formation  of  thin  cracks, 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  porphyric  mass  during  its  drying 
or  cooling,  or  both.  These  thin  cracks  may  have  been  widened, 
afterward,  gradually  by  the  crystallization  of  the  ore.  The  jointed 
structure  of  the  ore  is  very  instructive.  The  arrangement  of  the 
joints  shows  that  the  ore  has  been  formed  round  the  preexisting 
porphyry,  and  that  the  latter  has  offered  a  strong  resistance  to  the 
contraction  of  the  former,  and  consequently  that  the  porphyry  was 
still  hard  and  fresh  when  the  ore  contracted,  and  that  its  decompo- 
sition took  place  afterward.  Wherever  there  was  an  equal  resist- 
ance on  both  sides,  the  ore  separated  in  nearly  parallel  plates.  In 
the  lower  part,  where  no  resistance  existed,  the  ore  contracted  and 
separated  into  blocks  of  irregular  shape  but  nearly  equal  size. 

Fig.  13  represents  an  undoubtedly  disturbed  formation.  That 
portion  of  it  which  is  to  the  right  of  the  thin  clay-seam  (CI)  may 
have  been  formed  as  it  is.  We  see  here  an  upright,  ramified  ore- 
vein,  having  on  the  right  side  solid  porphyry,  on  the  left  side,  be- 
tween the  vein  and  the  clay-seam,  decomposed  porphyry.  The 
mass  to  the  left  of  this  clay-seam,  between  it  and  another  thicker 
clay-seam,  to  be  seen  on  the  utmost  left  of  the  sketch,  was  evi- 
dently not  formed  in  its  present  position,  but  must  have  slid  into 
this  position  long  after  its  formation.  At  the  time  when  the  thick 
mass  of  ore  enclosed  in  this  part  was  formed,  the  stratification  in 
the  porphyry  was  undoubtedly  horizontal,  while  it  is  now  vertical. 
When  afterward  brought  in  its  present  position,  and  when,  owing 
to  the  gradual  decomposition  and  consequent  contraction  and  soft- 
ening of  the  porphyry  below,  the  ore  lost  its  support,  it  broke  off 
in  plates  corresponding  to  the  porphyry-strata.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  its  natural  jointed  structure  has  predisposed  it  to  that  effect. 

Fig.  14  represents  a  cross-section  through  the  backbone- vein  in 
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^^■nt  A,  the  working-level  of  which  is  about  60  feet  below  the  summit 
^^ftf  the  Iron  Mountain,  The  vein  is  here  divided  in  two  branches, 
from  12  to  18  feet  thick  each.  These  branches  join  above,  enclosing 
a  mass  of  broken  ore  and  porphyry,  mixed  with  quartz  and  apatite. 
This  mass  seems  to  be  the  product  of  destruction  of  numerous 
smaller  ore-veins  in  porphyry,  formerly  existing  in  this  same 
place  or  close  by.  The  porphyry  may  have  been  broken  up  by  the 
crystallization  of  the  ore  in  its  seams,  and  the  ore  by  contraction 
and  by  the  decomposition  of  the  porphyry.  All  the  pieces  of  ore 
have  sharp  edges  and  corners,  Alt  the  porphyry  is  more  or  less 
decomposed. 

P  is  slightly  decomposed,  but  yet  pretty  hard,  porphyry,  passing 
into  the  loose,  clayish  "  blufi"'  above  it.  The  "  bluff"  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  vein  is  all  a  loose,  soft  clay  of  a  yellow  color.  The 
surface  of  the  big  vein  is  wavy  and  very  smooth.  The  smaU  ore- 
veins  which  cross  the  "blufi'"  in  all  directions  vary  from  one-fourth 
to  3  inches  in  thickness,  a  few  near  P  are  up  to  12  inches  thick.  The 
"  bluff"  does  not  contain  any  ore  outside  of  these  veins. 

fig-  '5  gives  a  section  of  a  characteristic  part  of  cut  B,  This 
section  shows  in  what  a  varied  and  often  peculiar  manner  the 
smaller  ore-veins  cross  the  mass  of  the  "bluif,"  enclosing  larger  and 
smaller  pieces  and  blocks  of  decomposed  porphyry,  frequently 
changed  into  soft  clay.  Most  of  these  veins  strike  about  east- 
west  in  this  place.  The  ore  has  the  same  mineralogical  character 
as  that  of  the   backbone-vein.     It  contains  perhaps  a  little  more 


quartz  and  more  apatite,  or  crystalloid  holes  formerly  filled  by. 
apatite.  These  holes  are  generally  sitting  on  thi:  walls  of  the 
veins.  The  ore  resembles  the  surface-ore  closely.  The  smaller 
the  veins  are,  the  more  impurities  they  contain  in  proportion  1 
the  quantity  of  ore.  The  "  bUiff"  is  here  very  plainly  a  decom- 
posed porphyry,  sometimes  imperfectly  decomposed,  in  which  c 
it  is  composed  of  a  bluish-gray  or  bluish-brown  matrix,  enclosingg 
white,  decomposed  feldspar-crystals,  It  seems  from  this  appearance 
that  a  large  part  if  not  tlie  whole  of  the  "bluff"  in  this  cut  i 
derived  from  the  normal  porphyry. 

Fig.  16  represents  a  section  through  both  the  cuts  C  C,  whid 
lie  about  in  one  vertical  plane,  on  the  south-western  slope  of  thd 
Iron  Mountain.  The  upper  cut  is  about  60  feet,  the  lower  one  i 
feet,  below  the  summit.  The  upper  cut  shows  another  character* 
isticsectionof  veins  running  through  the  "  bluff"."  Wliat  is  marked 
as  "  detritus  "  is  composed  of  blocks  and   pieces  of  colored  clays 
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{decomposed  porphyries),  mixed  with  ore  in  pieces,  the  latter  also 
somewhat  softened  by  partial  decomposition.  Irregular  holes  and 
cracks  in  this  mass  are  filled  with  yellow  and  red  loam.  This  must 
be  a  part  of  a  hole  or  crack  which  was  opened  after  the  complete 
solidification  of  both  the  porphyry  and  the  ore,  and  was  filled  with 
broken  porphyry  and  ore  before  the  decomposition  of  tlie  former. 
The  section  of  the  lower  cut  likewise  presents  some  very  peculiar 
features,  indicating  disturbances  on  a  larger  scale.  An  immense 
block,  at  least  35  feet  in  thickness,  of  thickly-stratified,  red  por- 
phyry, lies  here  in  the  "  bluff"  in  an  inclined  position,  abruptly 
cutting  off  the  ore-veins.  This  flesh-red  porphyry  is  hard,  and 
entirely  fresh  in  its  fracture  and  color,  and  encloses  numerous  ore- 
seams,  one-quarter  to  3  inches  thick.  This  block  was  evidently 
exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  solution  that  deposited  the  ore,  but 
not  exposed  to  those  influences  which  produced  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  rest  of  the  porphyry.  To  explain  this  satisfactorily, 
wc  must  suppose  that  this  decomposition  was  not  effected  by  at- 
mospheric influence  exclusively,  but  that  it  was  effected  partly, 
or  at  least  prepared  and  begun,  by  acid  solutions,  and  that  this  block 
would  have  occupied  an  isolated  or  elevated  position,  while  this, 
perhaps,  preparatory  action  took  place,  and  that  it  could  not  then 
be  reached  by  the  solutions.  Afterward  this  block  may  have 
fallen  over  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  sunk  into  the  "bluff"  gradually, 
cutting  off  tlie  ore-veins,  and  may  finally  have  been  covered  by  a 
layer  of  bluff-clay  washed  down  from  the  hill.  The  somewhat 
irregidar  character  of  the  "bluff"  overlying  it  seems  to  support 
this  theory  ;  otherwise  the  strange  position  of  this  block  could 
only  be  explained  by  assuming  that  it  was  raised  from  below  after 
the  decomposition  of  the  overlying  porphyry. 

However  this  may  be,  the  presence  of  this  intact,  red  porphyry 
with  ore-seams,  proves  that  the  geological  action  by  which  the 
veins  were  filled  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  decomposed  the 
porphyry',  but  that  the  latter  took  place  much  later  than  the  former. 
For  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  decomposition  of  the  porphyry 
and  the  deposition  of  the  ore  had  been  effected,  if  not  by  the  same 
solution,  at  least  by  a  simultaneous  chemical  action.  Anodier  fact, 
however,  besides  the  above,  speaks  against  these  suppositions.  We 
find  on  Iron  Mountain  no  instance  of  a  total  or  partial  replacement 
of  porphyry  by  iron-ore,  which  replacement  would  have  been  the 
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unavoidable  consequence  of  such  a  simultaneous  chemical  action, 
as  I  propose  to  show  in  my  description  of  the  Pilot  Kndb  deposit. 


.VIEW     OF     CUT      D 

In  Fig.  17,  which  represents  a  section  of  cut  D  on  the  north- 
east slope  of  Iron  Mountain,  we  find  the  brown  or  normal  porphyry 
in  a  disturbed  position,  similar  to  that  of  the  red  porphyry  in  Fig. 
16.  We  also  see  a  cross-section  of  the  north-east  part  of  the  back- 
bone-vein, which  is  here  in  one  solid  mass,  about  30  feet  thick,  and 
inclined  toward  the  north  under  an  angle  of  about  50  degrees. 

Pisa  part  of  an  immense  solid  mass  of  hard  and  intact  normal  por- 
phyry, underlying  the  backbone-vein  and  being  in  close  contact  with 
it.  This  porphyr>' frequently  contains  specks  and  thin  seams  of  green 
chlorite  (?).  Thin  seams  of  ore  also  occur,  though  very  rarely. 
The  porphyry  overlying  the  vein,  in  three  flat  pieces  of  a  rather  vari- 
able thickness  from  3  to  10  feet,  is  very  nearly  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. These  three  flats  of  porphyry,  however,  are  not  in  close 
contact  either  with  the  backbone-vein,  or  with  each  other,  or  with 
the  flat  mass  of  ore  that  overlies  them.  All  these  masses  lie  loose 
over  each  other,  being  in  contact  at  certain  points  only,  while 
separated  by  clay-seams  or  empty  spaces  at  other  points.  The 
"  bluff""  contains  here  no  continuous  ore-veins,  but  only  single 
pieces  of  ore  in  such  positions  and  so  distributed  as  indicated  in  the 
above  illustration. 

This  locality,  as  well  as  the  whole  north-eastern  portion  of  the 
Iron  Mountain,  has  evidently  been  subjected  to  great  disturbances 
long  after  the  formation  of  the  ore  and  after  the  decomposition  of 
the  porphyry.  The  fact  that  the  backbone-vein  has  not,  so  far,  been 
struck  by  the  cut  F,  which  is  situated  on  the  line  of  its  strike,  and 
the  presence  of  the  above-mentioned  conglomerates  a  little  farther 
east,  support  this  view,  besides  the  appearance  of  cut  D. 
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In  the  neighborhood  of  cut  K,  on  the  hill  north-east  of  Iron 
Mountain,  we  find  both  the  red  and  the  normal  porphyries.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Litton*s  description  (see  Second  Geol.  Report,  1855) 
of  a  well  bored  near  the  furnaces,  porphyries  and  large  masses  of 
ore  exist  there  to  a  depth  of  more  than  1 50  feet,  overlaid  by  some 
magnesian  limestone  and  sandstone.  This  shows  that  the  por- 
phyries are  pre-Silurian,  which  fact  is  verified  by  numerous  observa- 
tions made  in  other  localities. 

When  we  look  over  all  that  has  been  said  about  the  Iron 
Mountain,  the  geological  history  of  this  deposit  naturally  presents 
itself  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  Iron  Mountain  was  composed  originally  of  porphyries, 
which  also  filled  the  valley  east  and  south  of  it. 

A  great  portion  of  these  porphyries,  especially  on  the  north-west 
side,  were  of  the  red,  the  others  of  the  brown  or  normal  variety. 
These  porphyries,  either  from  the  effects  of  contraction  or  from 
other  causes,  contained  numerous  large  and  small  fissures.  These 
fissures  were  kept  filled  with  constantly  renewed  chalybeate 
waters  for  a  very  long  period,  during  which  these  waters,  through 
various  chemical  and  physical  influences,  deposited  the  oxides  of 
iron,  which  they  contained  in  solution.  The  oxides  of  iron  thus 
deposited  were  undoubtedly  at  first  loose  and  soft,  and  mixed  with 
water,  but  became  denser  and  harder  and  less  watery  as  their  mass 
increased. 

As  the  fissures  were  gradually  filled,  the  access  of  the  solutions 
became  more  difficult  and  more  scarce,  and  was  finally  stopped. 
Then  the  ore  dried  in  the  veins,  undergoing  thereby  a  small  con- 
traction, which  cracked  and  broke  most  of  the  veins  without  dis- 
placing their  disconnected  parts.  After  this  had  been  done,  the  por- 
phyry was  acted  on  by  atmospheric  or  other  waters,  probably  con- 
taining carbonic  acid,  which  decomposed  the  porphyry,  removing 
the  alkalies,  and  leaving  a  silicious  clay.  By  this  process  these 
porphyric  masses  became  so  soft  that  rain  and  flood  waters  washed 
them  off  readily,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that,  simultaneous 
with  the  erosion  of  the  valleys,  the  cracked  and  disjointed  ore-veins 
lost  their  support,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  single  bowlders  and 
pieces,  thus  forming  the  beds  of  surface-ore  which  now  cover  the 
slopes  of  the  hill,  and  which  fill  a  part  of  the  now-eroded  valleys. 

Pilot  Knob.— T.  34,  R.  4,  E.,  Sec.  29,  Iron  County.— For  the 
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dimensions  and  the  external  appearance  of  Pilot  Knob,  I  refer  to 
Dr.  A.  Litton's  description,  given  on  page  79  of  the  "  Second  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Missou;'." 

I  give  hereby,  in  Fig.  iS,  a  topographical  plan,  showing  the  sur- 
face-geology of  the  Pilot  Knob  :  — 

Fig.  iS. 


Although  the  surface-geology  does  not  always  give  perfectly  reli- 
able indications  regarding  the  interior  geological  structure  of  a 
mountain,  it  generally  allows  us  to  draw  certain  valuable  conclu- 
sions.    The  ore  on  Pilot  Knob  is  not  in  veins,  but  forms  a  regular 
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bed  in  the  porphyry.  The  top  of  the  Pilot  Knob,  according  to  our 
sketch,  is  composed  of*'  blue  conglomerates.'*  These  consist  of  a 
dark,  bluish-gray,  porphyric  matrix,  en«losing  large  and  small,  but 
mostly  sharp-edged,  pieces  of  a  light-gray,  or  reddish-gray  to  red- 
dish-brown, porphyr>\  No  distinct  feldspar-crystals  are  visible  in  it. 
But  the  blue  matrix  contains  numerous  small,  almost  microscopic, 
crystals  of  iron-ore,  more  or  less  equally  distributed  through  its 
mass.  These  conglomerates  are  all  strongly  magnetic  with  polarity. 
TTiey  have  frequently  a  distinct  though  wavy  stratification. 

They  form  large  groups  of  rocks  on  the  summit,  and  compose 
the  upper  part  of  the  mountain  itself,  directly  overlying  the  ore-bed, 
into  which  they  pass  by  degrees,  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
pregnated with  ore  and  mixing  with  ore  irregularly  above  the  bed. 

They  also  lose  their  conglomeratic  character  in  this  direction,  and 
a  few  feet  above  the  ore-bed  constitute  a  uniform  bluish-gray  por- 
phyry, strongly  impregnated  with  ore,, and  containing  thin  layers 
of  a  fine  conglomerate. 

Their  maximum  thickness,  measured  to  the  top  of  the  rocks,  may 
be  estimated  at  an  average  of  about  lOO  feet ;  that  of  the  ore-bed 
at  about  40  feet.  Immediately  below  the  ore-bed  we  find  the  same 
uniform  bluish-gray  porphyry,  which  directly  overlies  it,  also  mixed 
with  small  ore-crystals,  although  in  a  less  number.  These  **  blue 
porphyries  *'  are  likewise  found  on  the  surface  for  some  distance  down 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  as  is  indicated  on  the  above  sketch.  All  of 
them  contain  a  little  ore  in  very  minute,  isolated  crystals,  not  often 
visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

A  B  and  C  represent  mining  excavations  or  cuts  made  in  the  ore- 
bed  itself,  but  cutting  also  through  the  porphyry  and  conglomerate 
above  it. 

Lower  down  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  especially  on  the  northern 
and  eastern  sides,  we  find  the  red  porphyries  cropping  out  in 
masses  of  such  a  size  and  position  as  to  leave  very  little  doubt  that 
a  large  portion  if  not  the  whole  of  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of 
the  hill  must  be  composed  of  them.  They  arc  mostly  hard  and  un- 
altered, and  correspond  in  their  appearance  to  the  general  descrip- 
tion given  above,  containing  but  rarely  admixtures  of  feldspar- 
crystals  or  of  quartz. 

Such  is  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  on  Pilot  Knob.  We  notice, 
however,  two  streaks  of  **  blue  conglomerates  with  ore,"  running 
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down  the  hill/ one  on  the  north-east  and  one  on  the  west  side. 
These  conglomerates,  with  specks  and  impregnations  of  crystalline 
ore,  are  similar  to  those  found  on  the  summit.  They  are  all  broken 
up,  in  pieces  and  bowlders,  partly  decomposed,  and  are  evidently 
washed  down  from  above.  This  seems  to  have  taken  place  on  quite  a 
large  scale  on  the  west  and  south-west  sides,  where  these  broken  and 
either  partly  or  entirely  decomposed  masses  are  spread  in  consider- 
able thickness  over  a  large  area,  and  reach  down  to  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  The  ascent  of  the  Pilot  Knob  is  much  less  steep  there  than  on 
the  northern  and  eastern  slopes.  These  loose  masses  are  to  a  great 
extent  altered  into  white  or  yellow  clay.  Several  shafts  have  been 
sunk  into  them  to  a  depth  of  near  70  feet  without  reaching  the  solid 
rock.  We  find  another,  though  smaller  accumulation  of  broken 
and  decomposed  materials  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  north 
side.  There  we  find  also  feldspathic  rock,  feldspar  mixed  with 
quartz,  quartz  without  admixture,  and  pieces  of  stratified  porphyry. 
In  a  few  places  at  the  foot  of  the  north-eastern  and  north-west- 
ern slopes  we  find  deposits  of  magnesian  limestone,  apparently  over- 
lying the  porphyry. 

Fig.  19. 
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l"ig-  ^9»4?i^*'i^g  ^  sidc-elcvation  of  the  Pilot  Knob  from  the  north 
side,  with  the  surface-geology,  will  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  rocks  over  the  hill,  as  described.  It  shows  the  red 
porphyries  spreading  over  the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  hill,  but  partr 
ly  covered  by  decomposed  materials  and  by  loose,  broken  porphy- 
ries and  conglomerates.  Higher  up  it  shows  the  region  of  the  blue 
por}>hyrics,  with  the  mining  cuts  A  B  and  C,  which  indicate  the 
position  of  the  ore-bed.  It  finally  shows  the  conglomerates  on  the 
summit. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  this  sketch  does  not  represent  a  sec- 
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tion,  but   a   view   of  the   hill.     It    is,  however,  probable    that  it 
would   represent  a  pretty  correct  section   through  the  Pilot  Knob 
rom  east  to  west,  if  we  would  mark  the  whole  mass  below  the 
region   of  blue  porphyry  "  as  "  red  porphyry,"  leaving   off  the 
ntion  of  the  various  detrital  materials,  which  probably  only  cover 
surface  to  a  certain  depth. 
The   ore-bed,  and   the   stratified    conglomerates    above   it,  dip 
>ward  the  south-west  from  13  to  22  degrees,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Pumpclly,  who  also  found  tlic  strike  to  be  S.  50"  E. 

1  will  add  here  some  sections  through  the  ore-bed,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  three  mining-cuts  A  B  and  C  on  Pilot  Knob,  to  illus- 
trate more  fully  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ore  in  this  deposit. 
The  ore  itself  has  been  described  in  section  B  of  this  report. 


Fig.  20  is  a  cross-section  through  the  highest  and  most  eastern 
cut  C  made  in  the  upper  outcrop  of  the  ore-bed.  This  section 
shows  the  following  consecutive  strata  : — 

Hrokcn-up  porphyric  mass,  without  stratification,  containing 
bmerous  irregular  fissures.  Its  color  is  bluish  gray.  It  encloses 
ikcs  of  green  serpentine,  and  small  masses  of  white  clay  and  of 
■If-decom posed  red  porphyry.  The  tliickness,  as  far  as  uncov- 
fed,  is  15  feet. 
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2.  Seam  of  hard,  blue  porphyry.     3  inches  thick. 

3.  Compact  porphyric  mass,  partly  bluish  gray,  partly  reddish 
brown,  containing  some  serpentine  in  fissures.     lO  feet.     Between 

3  and  4  is  a  large  empty  fissure,  parallel  to  the  strata,  evidently 
produced  by  a  sliding  motion  of  layer  4  over  layer  3. 

4.  Bluish-gray  porphyry,  distinctly  stratified.  Strata  parallel  to 
those  of  the  ore.     8  feet. 

5.  Dark-blue,  nearly  black  porphyry,  mixed  with  ore  irregularly. 

4  feet. 

6.  Good-looking  though  silicious  specular  ore.     16  feet. 

7.  Is  composed  of  three  parts,  namely,  a  l-foot  stratum  of  hard, 
red  porphyry  without  ore,  a  1-2  feet  stratum  of  ore,  interstratified 
with  red  porphyry  in  very  thin  layers,  and  a  i-inch  seam  of  light- 
gray  clay -si  ate. 

8.  Stratified  ore,  good  strata  alternating  with  others  which  are 
intimately  mixed  with  fine  quartz.    22  feet. 


Fig.  2[  represents  the  main  cut  B,  which  is  about  420  feet  above 
the  valley  west  of  the  knob,  and  160  feet  below  the  highest  point. 
This  figure  shows  the  foot-wall,  consi^iting  of  a  slightly  ferriferous, 
blue  porphyry  ;  the  main  ore-bed  (H  H)  nearly  40  feet  thick,  con- 
sisting of  somewhat  silicious  specular  ore,  stratified  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly; a  scam  of  light-gray  clay-slate,  varying  from  6  to  18  inches 
in  thickness,  and  containing  no  particles  of  ore  whatever ;  another 
irregular  layer  of  ore  (H  H)  above  the  scam,  mixing  gradually 
with  and  passing  into  the  blue  conglomerate  (B  C). 
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The  ore  in  the  central  part  of  the  cut  below  the  slate-seam  is  con- 
siderably softer  than  that  either  east  or  west  of  it.  Analyses  of 
these  various  ores  have  been  given  in  section  B. 

If  the  slate-seam  in  cut  B,  Fig.  ir,  is  the  same  as  that  in  cut  C, 
Fig.  10,  as  it  appears  to  be,  the  thickness  of  the  ore  below  the  seam 
diminishes  considerably  toward  the  south-east,  while  the  thickness 
of  the  ore  above  the  seam  increases  in  the  same  proportion,  leaving 
the  total  thickness  of  the  ore  the  same.  The  absence  of  ore  in  the 
slate-seam  makes  it  probable  that  this  seam  is  of  later  origin  than 
the  ore,  being,  perhaps,  produced  by  a  slide  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  bed  over  the  lower  part,  whereby,  through  the  irregularities  of 
the  surfaces,  an  empty  fissure  was  left  in  places,  similar  to  the  empty 
fissure  between  layers  3  and  4  in  Fig.  10,  and  was  gradually  filled 
up  with  a  fine  clay  washed  into  it  by  surface-waters. 


Fig.  22  is  a  section  exposed  by  the  mining-cut  A,  made  on  the 
lowest  and  western  outcrop  of  the  ore-bed,  as  may  be  seen  on  Figs. 
8  and  9.  We  have  here  a  disturbed  locality  before  us.  A  portion 
of  the  ore-bed  may  have  been  underwashed  here,  broken  off,  and 
fallen  down  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  d&bris  being  then  either 
carried  away  by  floods  or  buried  under  the  porphyric  detritus. 
We  see,  therefore,  in  this  cut  an  abrupt  end  of  the  ore-bed  below 
the  slate-seam.  Above  the  ore  and  the  seam,  and  close  to  the  ore 
below  the  seam,  is  a  nearly  vertical  streak  of  broken  porpjtyric 
mas-ses  with  some  ore,  permeated  nearly  vertically  by  numerous 
fissures  mostly  filled  with  red,  yellow,  and  white  clay  or  loam, 
washed  into  them  from  above.  The  porphyric  parts  are  to  a  great 
extent  converted  into  green  steatite.     Many  pieces  arc  thus  altered 
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on  the  outside,  while  the  inside  is  yet  tolerably  fresh  porphyry. 
The  broken  ore  is  poor  and  silicious,  similar  to  the  less  pure  ore 
above  the  slate-seam  in  cut  B.  This  whole  irregular  and  mixed 
mass  was  evidently  produced  by  a  fall,  and  subjected,  during  a 
long  period,  to  the  influence  of  surface-waters.  Adjoining  it, 
below  the  seam,  we  find  a  breccia  of  ore,  imbedded  in  more  or  less 
fine  porphyric  detritus,  above  the  seam  a  mass  of  blue,  ferriferous 
porphyry  (B  P),  which  is  solid  where  the  slate-seam  is  in  its  natural 
position,  but  broken  up  into  a  blue  conglomerate  (B  C)  where  the 
slate-seam  makes  a  sudden  turn  downward,  indicating  another 
break- down,  produced  by  an  underwashing  of  the  stratum  of  blue 
porphyry. 

The  cut  A,  according  to  this  description,  presents  two  disturb- 
ances or  falls,  which  have  occurred  at  different  times.  The  one 
affected  the  ore-bed  and  all  the  overlying  strata ;  the  second,  of 
smaller  extent,  broke  up  a  thick  layer  of  porphyry  only.  The  slate- 
seam  runs  across  the  first  fall  undisturbed,  and  must,  therefore, 
have  come  into  existence  some  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
fall.  As  the  latter  produced  ore-breccia,  it  must  have  occurred  after 
the  formation  of  the  ore,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  slate-seam 
is  much  younger  than  the  ore-bed.  The  softness  of  the  clay-slate 
that  fills  the  seam  corroborates  this  statement.  The  second  fall  in 
cut  A  breaks  the  slate-seam,  and  must  therefore  have  taken  place 
after  the  formation  of  the  latter,  and  a  long  time  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  first  fall,  and  after  the  formation  of  the  ore-bed. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  Pilot  Knob  deposit,  we  find,  by  throwing  a 
look  on  the  map,  Fig.  8,  that  as  far  as  opened  at  present,  by  the 
three  cuts.  A,  B,  and  C,  it  seems  to  cover  a  triangular  area, 
measuring  i,ooo  feet  along  the  base,  from  east  to  west,  and  600  feet 
in  the  height  of  the  triangle.  But  the  fact  that  the  ore-bed  dips  in 
the  south-western  direction,  at  nearly  the  same  angle  as  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  leaves  the  possibility  of  its  extension  over  a  consid- 
erable distance  in  that  direction. 

In  regard  to  the  geological  and  chemical  action  which  may  h^ve 
created  the  ore-deposit  on  Pilot  Knob,  we  must  recall  the  in- 
troductory remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  specular-ore  deposits  of 
this  region  in  general.  Referring  to  this  deposit  specially,  I  fully 
agree  with  Professor  Pumpelly,  who,  by  more  detailed  and  more 
thorough  investigations,  has  come  exactly  to  the  same  conclusion, 
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namely,  that  it  has  been  formed  by  a  gradual  replacement  of  stra- 
tified porphyry  by  ore,  effected  by  solutions  similar  to  those  which 
deposited  the  ore  in  the  Iron  Mountain  and  in  the  other  places. 

The  stratification  of  the  ore-bed,  and  of  the  impregnated  and 
half-metamorphosed  porphyries  overlying  it,  is  very  plain  and 
regular. 

Stratified  porphyries  are  found  at  the  foot  of  the  north-eastern 
slope  of  the  knob,  and  very  extensively  in  a  large  district  east  of  it  ; 
but  C,  Fig.  20,  shows  a  layer  of  red  porphyry  interstratified  with 
ore. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  ore-bed,  especially  as  shown  in 
cut  B,  Fig.  21,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  numerous  single  speci- 
mens, and  the  partly  impure  and  silicious  character  of  the  ore,  nat- 
urally suggest  the  idea  of  an  impregnation  and  gradual  replacement 
of  porphyry  by  ore,  besides  other  circumstances  mentioned  in  my 
introductory  remarks. 

Furthermore,  such  a  replacement  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  must 
be  expected,  at  least  partially,  under  certain  circumstances. 

When  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  iron,  containing 
also  carbonic  acid,  remains  during  a  long  time  in  contact  with 
porphyry,  the  carbonic  acid  will  decompose  the  porphyry,  com- 
bining with  its  alkalies  and  dissolving  them.  The  alkaline  car- 
bonates will  almost  simultaneously  precipitate  oxides  of  iron  from 
the  solution,  and  these  oxides  will  fill  the  pores  produced  in  the 
porphyry  by  the  removal  of  the  alkali.  The  silica  is  thereby  set 
free,  and  will  perhaps  also  to  a  small  extent  be  dissolved,  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  will  remain  mixed  with  the  ore,  and  make  the 
latter  silicious.  The  removal  of  the  silicate  of  alumina  contained  in 
the  porphyry  is  more  difficult  to  explain.  It  has  been  shown, 
however,  by  Bischof,  in  his  Leitrb.  d.  chcm.  und  phys.  Geol.,  ed. 
1863,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  that  silicates  of  alumina  can  be  decomposed  by 
bicarbonate  of  iron  in  solution,  and  removed  in  the  form  of  a 
soluble  bisilicate  of  alumina  and  iron. 

Considering,  in  our  present  case,  that  the  solutions  producing  the 
transformation  did  not  act  perhaps  on  silicate  of  alumina  pre- 
viously existing  as  a  free  substance,  but  that  they  may  be  supposed 
to  have  acted  on  silicate  of  alumina  which  was  undergoing  at  the 
same  time  its  separation  from  the  alkalies,  and  therefore,  qua. 
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Statu  nascendi,  various  other  modes  of  decomposition  or  solution 
may  be  thought  of. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  place  to  discuss  such  questions.  My 
only  purpose  in  touching  them  was  to  show  the  possibility  of  a 
chemical  action,  by  which  the  formation  of  the  Pilot  Knob  deposit 
by  replacement  may  have,  and  undoubtedly  has,  taken  place. 

Another  question  regarding  the  formation  of  this  deposit,  is, 
whether  the  solutions  from  which  the  ore  was  precipitated  were 
conveyed  to  this  locality  through  fissures,  and  whether,  therefore, 
veins  of  iron-ore  will  be  likely  to  exist  below  or  in  close  proximity 
to  the  ore-bed.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  solutions  were  con- 
veyed through  either  small  or  large  fissures  ;  but  from  this  it  does 
not  follow  necessarily  that  these  fissures  must  contain  deposits  of 
ore ;  for  the  deposition  of  ores  or  of  other  substances,  in  fissures 
or  cavities,  is  not  alone  dependent  on  the  presence  of  the  cavities 
and  of  the  solutions  which  contain  these  substances.  It  is  also 
dependent  on  various  other  circumstances,  as  temperature,  un- 
limited or  limited  access  of  air,  presence  of  other  mineral  solu- 
tions, facility  of  renewal  of  the  matters  to  be  deposed,  rapidity  of 
motion,  and  others.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  expected,  with  any 
degree  of  certaint>%  that  cavities  through  which  chalybeate  waters 
flow,  or  were  flowing,  should  contain  deposits  of  iron-ore.  Also 
a  temporar}'  deposition,  and  subsequent  re-dissolution  under  altered 
circumstances,  is  possible  and  frequently  met  with. 

Thus,  the  existence  of  ore- veins  below  or  dose  to  the  Pilot  Knob 
bed  is  possible,  but  by  no  means  certain. 

Shepherd  Mountain,  T.  34,  R.  4,  E.,  Sec.  31,  N.  E.  J^,  Iron 
County. — This  hill  is  named  after  Professor  Forrest  Shepherd,  of 
St.  Louis,  who  made  the  first  investigations  reg^ding  the  valuable 
ore-deposits  it  contains. 

Dr.  A.  Litton,  Professor  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
has  ^ivcn  an  excellent  description  of  the  Shepherd  Mountain,  in 
Profci^or  Swallow's  second  annual  report  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Missouri,  to  whidi  description  but  little  has  to  be  added,  be- 
cause the  mining  operations  which  ha\*e  been  carried  on  there 
since  that  report  w*is  published,  seventeen  years  ago,  have  proved 
the  correctness  of  Dr.  Litton's  views*  in  nearly  all  their  details. 
AUlK>u^h  Shcphcrvl  Mv^untain  is  but  little  over  one  mile  distant 
from  the  Pilot  Knob,  it>  orc-depv>sits  are  of  an  entirely  different 
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character,  being  unquestionably  veins,  which,  if  they  do  not  cut 
through  the  hill  in  its  whole  width,  certainly  extend  over  consider- 
able distances.  I  give,  in  Fig.  23,  a  small  map  showing  the  relative 
position  of  the  Pilot  Knob,  Shepherd  Mountain,  and  Cedar  Hill, 
also  indicating  the  surface-geology  of  that  district. 

Fig.  83 . 


Shepherd  Mountain  is  principally  composed  of  normal  porphyry, 
of  a  pretty  uniform  brown  color,  and  containing  either  transparent 
or  red  and  opaque  feldspar-crystals,  evenly  distributed.  This  por- 
*4yiy  sometimes  contains  seams  or  small  irregular  masses  of  red 
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porphyry,  which  look  as  if  produced  by  changes  caused  by  infiltra- 
tions of  some  kind.  The  brown  porphyry  is  in  places  beautifully 
banded,  but  never  stratified.  Some  of  it,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
hill,  is  magnetic  with  distinct  polarity,  and  is  then  found  to  be  inti- 
mately mixed  with  single,  microscopic  particles  of  ore,  absolutely 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  porphyry  close  to  the  ore-veins 
is  considerably  decomposed,  quite  soft,  and  mixed  with  large 
masses  and  veins  of  red  and  white  clay.  These  clayish  masses  are 
sometimes  impregnated  with  ore,  or  permeated  by  small  veins  of 
ore,  which  veins  also  penetrate  more  or  less  into  the  solid  and  in- 
tact porphyry.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  southeast  of  cut  B,  we 
find  a  zone  of  red  porphyry,  about  SO  feet  wide,  running  across  the 
hill  from  east  to  west,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  13. 

Three  places  have  been  opened  on  Shepherd  Mountain,  marked 
respectively  A,  B,  and  C  on  the  map. 

Cut  A  has  disclosed  a  vein  of  specular  ore,  with  some  magnetite, 
10  to  20  feet  wide,  nearly  vertical,  striking  N.  62**  E.  (true).  This 
cut  is  about  500  feet  long. 

Cut  B  on  the  west  side  has  opened  a  length  of  about  i  ,000  feet  of 
a  quite  similar  vein,  striking  N.  68**-  E.  (true).  This  vein,  how- 
ever, contains  very  little,  if  any,  true  magnetite,  but  is  almost  ex- 
clusively composed  of  specular  ore. 

The  southern  cut.  C,  is  hardly  opened  enough  to  see  its  charac- 
ter. It  looks  thus  far  like  a  vein  striking  prett>'  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  other  two  veins,  and  containing  a  coarsely  crystal- 
line, specular  ore,  crossed  by  numerous  thin  seams  of  red  por- 
phyry. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  strike  of  these  veins  is  directed  toward 
the  Pilot  Knob, 

These  deposits  have  undoubtedly  originated  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  on  Iron  Mountain;  but  the  surrounding  porphyry  has 
boon  vorv  little  altered,  while  most  of  that  on  Iron  Mountain  is  en- 
tircly  decomposed. 

Smaller  Deposits  of  Si)eoular  Ore  In  PorphjnTi  Cedar  Hill,  T. 
34.  R.  4.  K..Scc.  30.  IrvMi  County. — Thepositionof  Cedar  Hill  can 
be  scon  on  the  map,  Fi^.  I  J>.  This  map  shows  that  the  surface-geology, 
on  the  southeastern  slope  of  Cedar  HilK  is  ver\-  similar  to  that  of  Pilot 
Knob»  the  red  poq>hyry  at  th^  foot  p^issin^  into  bluish  andconglomer-' 
atic  porphyries  toward  the  sununit.  In  the  place  marked  A,  however^ 
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where  a  mine  has  been  opened  in  summer,  1872,  the  porphyry  is  red 
again.  This  red  porphyry,  however,  takes  a  bluish  color  in  the 
proximity  of  the  ore,  and  the  walls  of  the  ore-deposits  are  in  some 
places*  composed  of  a  blue,  porphyric  conglomerate,  similar  to  that 
on  Pilot  Knob.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  blue  color,  and  per- 
haps also  the  conglomeratic  to  spherulitic  structure,  might  be  due 
to  infiltrations  of  the  same  ferriferous  solutions  which  deposited 
the  ore. 

The  Cedar  Hill  is  not  sufficiently  opened  to  allow  a  judgment 
regarding  its  ore-deposits.  In  September,  1872,  about  two  acres 
of  ground  were  freed  from  the  soil,  and  showed  two  parallel, 
vein-like  segregations,  i  to  4  feet  in  width,  and  about  100  feet 
in  length,  cropping  out  on  the  surface.  Their  strike  was  about 
60-70**  north-west.  A  shaft  10  feet  deep  was  sunk  on  one  of  them, 
but  showed  it  to  be  of  an  irregular  section,  so  as  to  leave  some  un- 
certainty regarding  its  continuation  in  depth.  These  small  segre- 
gations, surrounded  by  hard  and  solid  porphyry,  are  not  always 
workable  in  themselves,  but  they  may  be  offshoots  of  some  larger 
deposit,  to  the  discovery  of  which  they  might  lead. 

Occurrences  of  specular  ore  were  observed  in  some  other  locali- 
ties in  that  vicinity,  namely,  in  T.  34,  R.  4,  E.,  Sec.  18-19,  17-20, 
and  T.  34,  R.  4,  E.,  Sec.  19,  S.  W.J^  S.  W.  J^. 

One  and  one-half  miles  east  of  Pilot  Knob,  in  T.  34,  R.  4,  E., 
Sec.  28,  N.14,  coarsely  crystalline  specular  ore  is  found  in  seams 
through  a  red,  banded,  and  stratified  rock,  of  the  appearance  and 
fracture  of  jasper,  overlying  a  series  of  stratified  porphyries.  The 
succession  of  strata  which  presents  itself  there,  with  a  south-western 
dip,  is  from  south-west  to  north-east,  as  follows  : — 

Slates  of  red,  banded  porphyry. 

Stratified  quartz-porphyry. 

Slates  of  red  porphyry. 

Green  porphyry. 

Banded  jasper. 

Jasper,  with  specular  ore. 

Buford  Hill,  T.  35,  R.  3,  E.,  Sec.  26,  two  miles  west  of  Iron 
Mountain,  in  Iron  County,  is  a  pretty  high  and  steep  hill,  consist- 
ing principally  of  brown  porphyry,  occasionally  mixed  with  a 
brown,  jasper-like,  feldspathic  rock,  and  with  light-red  porphyry  in 
6ome  places.     These  three  kinds  of  rocks  seem  to  be  mixed  there 
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irregularly.  Some  micaceous  iron-ore,  mixed  with  quartz,  is  found 
in  a  depression  beti^'een  the  hill  itself  and  a  low  spur  on  its  north- 
eastern side.  Red  porph>T}'  occurs  at  a  short  distance  south  of  it. 
The  quartzeous  ore  is  spread  in  large  and  small  pieces  over  the 
ground,  and  extends  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  over  a  distance  of 
more  than  one  hundred  feet,  in  a  line  striking  north-east  to  south- 
west. A  little  lower  down  on  the  same  slope  a  streak  of  greenstofte 
may  be  obser\'ed,  running  about  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  ore. 
This  greenstone,  which  occurs  in  loose  fragments,  is  fine  grained, 
of  a  dark-green  color,  with  white  specks.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
a  diorite.  It  contains  numerous  black,  microscopic  cr>'stalsy  of  a 
metallic  lustre,  probably  peroxide  of  iron. 

The  same  kind  of  ore,  accompanied  by  the  same  kind  of  green- 
stone, is  said  to  exist  in  some  places  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill. 
Nowhere,  however,  are  plain  indications  of  the  presence  of  larger 
masses  of  ore. 

Buford  Mountain,  N.  E.  y^  Sec.  24,  T.  33,  R.  3,  E.,  Iron  County, 
contains  a  bed  of  manganiferous  specular  ore  in  decomposed  por- 
ph>T\%  apparently  of  a  not  inconsiderable  extent. 

Big  Bogg  Mountain,  S.  E.  y^  Sec.  13,  T.  33,  R.  3,  E.,  the  Rus- 
sell Xo.  I  bank,  E.  }^  Sec.  3,  T.  33,  R.  3,  E.,  and  the  Shut-in 
bank,  X.  J^  Sec.  2,  T.  33,  R.  4,  E.,  all  in  Iron  Count>-,  are  also 
deposits  of  specular  ore  in  porph>Ty,  and  have  been  mentioned 
and  described  by  Dr.  A.  Litton  in  the  second  geological  report. 

Lewis  Mountain,  S.  yi  Sec.  6,  T.  33,  R.  4,  E.,  Iron  County, 
one  and  one-half  miles  south-west  of  Arcadia,  is  a  small  porphy- 
r>--hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  magnesian  limestone  is  deposited  in 
nearly  horizontal  strata.  The  slopes  of  the  hill  are  covered  with 
red  and  yellow  clay  and  loam,  30  to  40  feet  thick,  mixed  with  half- 
decomposed  pieces  of  fK)rphyr>\  Above  this  is  2  to  4  feet  of  soil, 
mixed  with  rounded  pieces  of  hard,  specular  ore,  some  pure,  some 
mixed  irregularly  with  brown  porphyr\'  in  such  a  way  as  to  indi- 
cate a  gradual  replacement  of  porph}T\'  by  ore.  Indeed,  in  some 
specimens  the  brown  porphyr>',  containing  feldspar-cr>'stals  and 
brown  quartz-grains,  passes  imperceptibly  into  specular  ore,  where- 
by the  feldspar  cr\*stals  disappear,  while  the  brown  grains  of  quartz 
are  preserved,  and  lie  in  exactly  the  same  manner  in  the  ore  as  in  the 
porph>Ty. 

An    irregular   vein,   var>'ing   from     I    to  5   feet  in  thickness, 
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Strikes  across  the  hill  about  N.  75"  W.  This  vein  contains  in 
some  places  specular  ore,  while  in  other  places,  where  the  vein  is 
thinner,  it  is  filled  with  red  loam.  This  fact  seems  to  show  that  the 
vein,  which  was  originally  of  a  more  limited  extent,  has  been 
opened  more  and  extended  by  the  crystallization  of  the  ore,  or  by 
freezing  water,  and  that  the  cracks  thereby  produced  were  after- 
ward filled  with  loam  washed  into  them  from  above.  Some  red, 
blue,  and  conglomeratic  porphyries  occur  near  the  ore,  and  also 
small  accumulations  of  micaceous  ore-crystals,  accompanied  by 
quartz. 

Cuthbertson  bank,  north-west  quarter  Sec.  19,  T.  33,  R.  4,  E., 
and  Ackhurst  bank,  south-west  quarter  Sec.  18,  T,  33,  R.  4,  E,, 
are  deposits  of  manganiferous  specular  ores  and  magnetites  and  man- 
ganese-ores. 

Hogan  Mountain,  south-east  quarter  Sec.  14,  T.  33,  R.  3,E., 


Fig.  24. 


CUT    ON     HOOAN     MOUNTAIN. 
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Iron  County,  contains  irregular  pockets  of  mostly  soft,  coarsely 
crystalline  or  micaceous,  specular  ore,  in  apeculiar,  light-red,  granular 
quartz-porphyry,  which  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ore  is  de- 
composed, and  assumes  a  blue  color  when  mixed  with  the  ore. 

Fig.  24  represents  a  section  of  such  a  pocket  as  opened  by  a  cut. 
The  massive,  red  porphyry  on  both  sides  of  the  cut  is  of  the  above 
description,  and  is  covered  by  a  dry  soil,  containing  many  pieces  of 
broken  porphyry.  On  both  sides  of  the  pocket  we  find  the  red 
porphyry  half  decomposed  to  a  thickness  of  several  feet.  We  fur- 
ther find,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  ore,  ablue  porphyry,  mixed 
with  some  ore.  The  pocket  itself  is  filled  in  its  lower  part  with  a  blue 
porphyry  conglomerate,  strongly  impregnated  and  mixed  with  ore, 
and  in  its  upper  part  with  pure,  soft,  crystalline,  specular  ore.  This 
pocket,  getting  smaller  below,  runs  out  into  a  fissure,  which  splits 
in  several  branches,  enclosing  a  large  fragment  of  half-decomposed 
red  porphyry,  and  a  mass  (C)  of  a  gray  conglomerate,  mixed  with 
pieces  of  a  jasper-like  porphyry  and  with  quartz.  The  fissures  are 
filled  with  a  soft,  loose,  chloritic  clay,  undoubtedly  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  adjacent  porphyries.  R  P  is  a  dark,  reddish- 
brown,  very  hard  and  massive  porphyry. 

It  seems  probable,  from  this  section,  that  the  solution  which  has 
deposited  the  ore  has  come  from  the  side,  or  from  above,  out  of 
fissures  in  porphyries  which  have  since  been  destroyed  and  washed 
away,  and  that  the  cracks  below  the  pocket  were  opened  either  by 
the  crystallization  of  the  ore  or  by  the  freezing  of  water,  and  after- 
ward filled  with  fine  clay. 

There  are  several  small  deposits  of  a  similar  character  on  Hogan 
Mountain. 

b,    DEPOSITS  OF  SPECULAR  ORE  IN   SANDSTONE. 

The  valuable  and,  in  part,  extensive  deposits  of  specular  ore  in 
sandstone,  the  ores  of  which  have  been  described  in  Chapter  III.  of 
the  present  report,  occur  in  the  eastern  part  of  central  Missouri, 
south  of  the  Missouri  River,  especially  in  Crawford,  Phelps,  and 
Dent  Counties,  and  constitute,  together  with  the  two  following  cate- 
gories c.  and  d,  of  ore-banks,  that  iron-ore  region  .in  the  State  which 
in  Chapter  II.  I  have  called  the  '*  Central  Region."  It  has  been 
mentioned  there  that  many  of  these  deposits  have  undergone  great 
disturbances  in  their  position.     I  shall  describe  under  the  pres" 
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head,  b.^  only  such  deposits  of  specular  ore  in  sandstone  as  are 
either  entirely  undisturbed,  or  which  have  been  broken  in  place  by 
being  underwashed,  or  by  a  contraction  of  underlying  strata  or  of 
their  own  mass,  without  subsequent  removal  of  any  great  portion 
of  their  mass.  Those  deposits  which  were  broken  and  separated 
into  two  or  several  parts,  the  single  parts  being  shifted  or  moved  to 
a  greater  or  less  distance,  I  shall  describe  under  the  two  following 
heads,  c.  and  d. 

All  these  deposits  belong  to  the  Lower  Silurian  formation,  and 
more  especially  to  those  strata  which  have  been  designated  and 
described  by  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow,  in  the  Second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Missouri,  page  125,  as  *•  Second  Sand- 
stone." Wherever  I  have  been  able  to  trace  distinctly  the  geolo- 
gical position  of  these  specular-ore  banks,  I  have  found  them  to  be 
associated  with  this  second  sandstone,  which  has  its  place  above 
the  third  and  below  the  second  **  Magnesian  Limestone."  As  the 
second  sandstone  is  represented  more  or  less  extensively  in  the 
whole  central  part  of  southern  Missouri,  a  great  portion  of  which 
has  been  very  little  investigated  as  yet,  we  may  hope  that  numerous 
other  deposits  will  yet  be  discovered  in  the  State,  besides  those  to 
be  described  hereafter,  and  besides  all  those  to  be  mentioned  in  our 
ore-bank  list  in  Chapter  V. 

These  deposits  of  specular  ore  have  generally  a  lenticular  shape, 
with  either  circular  or  elliptic  outlines.  They  are  frequently  found 
in  an  inclined  position,  in  which  case  they  usually  dip  with  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  Sometimes  the  ore  is  cut  off  abruptly  at  the  out- 
skirts, by  nearly  vertical  walls,  consisting  of  nearly  vertical  layers 
of  clay,  chert,  and  sandstone.  In  this  case,  these  deposits  appear 
like  large,  round,  somewhat  lenticular  pockets  in  the  sandstone, 
clad  with  layers  of  clay  and  chert,  and  filled  with  specular  ore, 
which  is  often  more  or  less  altered  into  soft,  red  hematite.  The 
thickness  of  these  deposits  is  in  the  average  about  one- fifth  to  one- 
sixth  of  their  average  diameter.  The  ore  is  directly  surrounded 
and  underlaid  by  formerly  continuous,  but  now  broken  and  discon- 
nected, strata  of  green  or  gray  chert  or  flint,  sometimes  mixed  with 
a  fine,  silicious,  white  clay,  or  with  red  loam.  Below  these  chert- 
layers  we  find  alternating  strata  of  chert,  sandstone,  and  of  chert- 
breccia  cemented  by  sandstone,  sometimes  continuous,  but  mostly 
broken.     Below  these  are  the  regular  strata  of  the  second  sand- 
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stone,  running  parallel  with  the  above,  and  forming  a  circular  or 
elliptic  depression,  in  which  the  deposit  lies.  At  the  outskirts  of 
this  depression,  where  the  sandstone  strata  suddenly  change  their 
nearly  horizontal  position,  to  curve  downward  and  to  run  beneath 
the  ore-deposit,  the  upper  strata  are  frequently  broken  off,  and  form 
an  annular  outcrop  round  the  deposit. 

All  these  various  rocks  surrounding  and  underlying  the  specular- 
ore  deposits,  have  in  some  cases  their  original  and  natural  color 
and  appearance,  while  in  other  cases  they  are  ferruginous,  or  colored 
and  impregnated  by  iron-ore,  whereby  the  sandstone  turns  brown 
or  black,  and  glittering  with  numerous  fine  ore-crystals  throughout 
its  mass,  while  the  chert  is  colored  green  or  red,  and  the  clay  or 
loam  is  transformed  into  a  reddish-brown,  sometimes  pretty  hard, 
ferruginous  clay-rock. 

In  the  Meramec  bank  we  find  regular  layers  of  clay,  chert,  and 
sandstone,  not  only  under  but  also  above  the  ore-deposit.  In 
most  other  places  the  ore  is  either  covered  with  loose  detritus,  bro- 
ken chert,  and  soil,  or  else  it  lies  bare,  in  which  latter  case  the  specu- 
lar ore  is  often  changed  into  limonite  near  the  surface. 

The  above  description  gives  us  the  following  two  series  of  suc- 
cessive layers  of  rocks  lying  above,  in,  and  under  the  specular-ore 
deposits  in  sandstone  : — 

1.  Safttfy  (I fid  C/ierty  Soil. 

^  Sandstone  with  solid  chert-layers.     Same,  impregnated  \  ^^         j^,^.^^^  ^j 

2.  ^      With  iron-ore.     Sandstone,  loam,  and  chert,  broken  V  '    monite 
(      and  mixed.     Solid  chert.     Broken  chert  and  clay.        ) 

3.  Soft  Red  Hevtatiti. 

4.  Hard  Specular  Ore, 

5.  White  clay  or  red  loam.  Ferruginous  clay-rock. 

6.  Clay  and  broken  chert.  Ferruginous  chert -breccia. 

,,    ,  ,  ^  J    I.    *     -^u  1  c     \'A    \     >.     \  Sandstone,  colored  or  im- 

7.  Broken  sandstone  and  chert  with  layers  of  solid  chert,   -j      prggnated  by  iron-ore. 

8.  Second^  Lower  Silurian^  Sandstone, 

Not  all  these  strata  are  equally  and  invariably  represented  in  all 
the  deposits. 

All  the  beds  of  rock  thus  associated  with  the  ore-deposits  seem 
to  be  in  the  same  relative  position  in  which  they  have  originated, 
but  to  be  in  part  broken,  in  part  half-destroyed  and  altered. 

It  seems  that  these  specular-ore  deposits  were  originally  formed 
in  a  lenticular  shape,  and  imbedded  in  or  on  a  sandstone  containing 
layers  of  chert,  and  that  they  were  "vhoUy  j 

underwashed,  some  of  the  softc  ^ 
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while  the  harder  cherty  parts  and  layers  remained.  In  consequence 
of  this  action,  a  slight  shifting  of  the  whole  mass  of  ore  may  have 
taken  place,  which  somewhat  crushed  and  mixed  some  of  the  un- 
derlying materials,  and  brought  the  deposit  in  a  more  or  less  in- 
clined position.  In  some  instances  large  caves,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  all  limestones,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  formed  by  the 
dissolving  action  of  acid  waters,  may  have  existed  in  the  Third 
Magnesian  Limestone,  below  the  ore-deposits,  and  may  have  caused 
either  a  gradual  or  a  sudden  sinking,  without  which  the  origin  of 
the  pockets  with  almost  vertical  walls,  in  which  such  deposits  are 
sometimes  found,  cannot  easily  be  explained.  The  original  len.- 
ticular  masses  of  ore  may  have  been  formed  cither  by  deposition 
from  chalybeate  waters  in  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the  sand- 
stone, and  afterward  covered  by  other  strata,  and  condensed  and 
altered  by  pressure  and  higher  temperature,  or  else  they  may  have 
come  into  existence  by  a  gradual  replacement  of  lenticular  limestone- 
deposits  formed  in  the  above-described  manner  in  the  sandstone. 
While  the  first  supposition  appears  as  the  more  simple  and  as  the 
more  natural  and  intelligible  one,  the  second  one  is  supported  by 
the  two  following  facts  : — 

Irregular  rounded  masses  of  a  very  dense  and  hard  orange-yel- 
low, subcrystalline  limestone,  interspersed  with  pretty  large  gray 
crystals  of  carbonate  of  iron,  are  sometimes  met  w^th  in  the  midst 
of  the  ore,  and  passing  into  the  latter. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Broadhcad  found,  in  the  lower  coal-measures  of  Henry 
County,  a  stratum  of  limestone  from  3  to  6  inches  thick,  which  is 
partly  converted  into  red  hematite,  containing  no  carbonic  acid. 
This  transformation  has  taken  place  from  both  the  upper  and  the 
lower  surfaces  of  the  stratum,  and  has  reached  a  thickness  of  three- 
quarters  to  one  inch,  from  either  surface,  while  the  interior  consists 
yet  of  the  unaltered  gray  limestone. 

Another  fact,  however,  which  speaks  in  a  certain  measure  against 
the  second  of  the  above  two  suppositions,  is  this,  that  lenticular 
deposits  of  limestone  have  nowhere  been  observed  in  the  Silurian 
sandstone  of  Missouri.  I  will  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  any 
such  deposits  have  existed  and  have  all  been  metamorphosed  into 
ore-deposits,  or  whether  the  supposition  is  incorrect. 

Tiese  undisturbed  or  slightly-disturbed  deposits  may  be  rccog- 
>y  the  following  external  characteristics  : — 
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1.  They  mostly  occupy  a  high  topographical  position,  lying  on 
summits  of  hills  or  of  ridges  if  undisturbed,  or  on  the  upper  part 
of  slopes  close  to  the  summits  if  somewhat  disturbed. 

2.  They  have  a  circular  or  elliptical  outline,  inside  of  which  the 
ground  is  covered  all  over  with  surface-ore  of  various  sizes,  partly 
specular,  partly  limonite,  more  or  less  rounded  and  smoothed,  es- 
pecially on  the  upper  side,  from  being  exposed  to  rain  and  storm. 
The  larger  the  size  of  these  pieces  and  bowlders  on  the  surface,  the 
more  confidently  a  good  deposit  may  be  expected. 

3.  They  are  surrounded  by  annular  outcrops  of  solid  or  broken 
red.  clay-rock,  chert-breccia,  black  or  brown  impregnated  sand- 
stone, and  finally  of  yellow  or  white  sandstone.  These  annular 
sandstone  outcrops  are  frequently  very  conspicuous. 

4.  The  slope  of  the  hill  shows  also,  outside  of  these  annular  out- 
crops, streaks  of  smaller  and  more  rounded  surface-ore,  evidently 
washed  down  from  the  original  deposit,  the  main  body  of  which 
always  lies  inside  the  sandstone  outcrops.  The  surface-ore  is  some- 
times spread  over  the  whole  hill.  In  other  localities  it  is  concen- 
trated in  depressions  and  ravines,  the  soil  and  sandstone  being  con- 
tinually washed  away,  while  the  heavy  ore  is  left  and  concentrated. 
In  other  not  unfrcquent  instances  the  surface-ore  on  the  slopes 
covers  swellings  of  the  ground,  encompassed  or  cut  by  two  or  more 
diverging  ravines.  In  such  cases  the  surface-ore  lies  generally 
pretty  thick  and  close,  and  thus  protects  the  underlying  softer  ma- 
terials from  being  washed  away  as  rapidly  as  the  less  protected  por- 
tions of  the  same  slope.  It  is  obvious  that  these  swellings  have  been 
produced  by  such  an  unequal  protection  of  the  ground.  When 
opened  by  shafts,  these  swellings  are  then  found  to  consist  of  loose, 
sandy  detritus,  with  little  or  no  ore,  overlying  the  solid  sandstone. 
The  extent  of  the  surface-ore,  however  thick  and  close  it  may  lie, 
when  outside  of  the  annular  6utcrops  of  sandstone,  is  therefore 
no  proof  of  a  corresponding  extent  of  the  deposit. 

I  will  now  proceed  with  the  special  description  of  a  number  of 
ore-banks  belonging  to  this  category  of  undisturbed  or  slightly- 
disturbed  deposits  of  specular  ore  in  sandstone. 

Scotia  No.  1,  Sec.  i,  E.  %  S.  E.  %,  T.  38,  R.  3,  W.,  Crawford 
County. 

This  deposit  lies  in  a  low  sandstone-hill,  which  forms  a  spur 
southern  end  of  a  higher  limestone-hill,  and  is  separa' 
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narrow  valleys  from  the  surrounding  high  hills,  composed  of  Third 
Magnesian  Limestone  at  the  base,  and  of  Second  Sandstone  in  the 
upper  part. 

Fie.  as- 
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The  Second  Sandstone  on  which  the  ore  is  bedded  occupies  a 
much  lower  level  than  the  Second  Sandstone  which  caps  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  It  has  undoubtedly  sunk  down  gradually  into  its 
present  location,  which  is  at  the  level  of  the  limestone,  by  which  it  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides.  The  whole  ore-bank  sank  down  with 
the  sandstone,  and  by  its  weight  may  have  kept  the  latter  in  place, 
and  protected  it  against  destruction  by  the  waters  which  effected  the 
erosion  of  the  valleys  on  both  sides. 

S  and  L,  on  Fig.  25,  mean  that  pieces  of  sandstone  and  limestone 
are  found  there,   mixed,  on  the  surface.     Distinct   outcrops   and 
openings  of  both  these  kinds  of  rocks  are  found  on  the  other  two 
'•"*  and  west  of  the  ore-hill. 

line  across  the  ore-hill  shows  the  probable   limit  of 
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the  ore.  The  annular  outcrop  of  sandstone  round  the  ore  is  also 
indicated.  The  surface-ore  extends  over  an  area  about  i  So  feet 
wide  and  over  20O  feet  long,  a,  b,  c,  are  cuts  made  for  the  purpose 
of  mining  the  ore. 

Fig.  26. 


iia 


2^ 


The  foregoing,  Fig.  26,  represents  a  section  through  the  cuts  a 
and  b,  showing  the  interior  structure  of  the  upper  part  of  the  ore- 
deposit. 
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We  see  here  nearly  corresponding  strata  on  both  sides  of  the 
ore,  all  dipping  toward  and  apparently  under  the  ore.  There 
is  the  Second  Sandstone  (S),  yellowish-white,  dipping  about  40^ 
on  the  west  side,  and  considerably  more  on  the  east  side. 
Next  to  this  sandstone  is,  on  the  east  side,  a  stratum  of  breccia  of 
green,  red,  and  yellow  chert,  mixed,  with  pieces  of  sandstone,  and 
cemented  by  red  loam  8  feet  thick  (B  S).  This  same  stratum,  with 
the  same  thickness,  is  represented  on  the  west  side  ;  but  it  is  there 
separated  from  the  white  sandstone  by  a  stratum,  S  feet  thick,  of 
Sandstone  impregnated  with  fine,  greasy  ore  (S  and  H),  probably  pro- 
duced by  an  accidental  and  local  infiltration  into  the  regular  Second 
sandstone.  Then  follows,  on  the  east  side,  a  stratum  (F),  2  feet 
thick,  of  green  and  brown  flint  or  chert,  in  solid  and  nearly  un- 
broken but  very  irregular  layers.  These  strata  will  undoubtedly 
meet  below  the  level  of  the  present  section,  and  thus  form  a  pocket, 
in  which  the  ore  is  placed. 

The  ore  itself  consists  of  large,  irregular  masses  of  hard,  blue, 
specular  hematite  (H  H),  getting  more  soft  and  light-colored  out- 
side, and  passing  into  the  soft,  red  hematite  (S  H),  which  surrounds 
them,  and  which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  bank,  as  far  as 
opened  at  present.  The  soft,  red  ore  is  mostly  greasy  to  the  touch. 
It  contains  sometimes  streaks  of  broken  chert  and  of  clay,  and  is  in 
its  upper  part  mixed  with  streaks  and  irregular  masses  of  yellow 
ochre.  All  this  ore  must  have  been  formerly  one  solid  mass  of 
specular  ore,  which  was  broken,  and  gradually  softened,  and  sub- 
jected to  such  transformations  as  I  have  described  in  section  B. 

ScoUa  Bank  No.  2,  S.E.  J^,  Sec.  28,  T.  39,  R.  2,  W.,  Crawford 
County. 

This  seems  to  belong  to  this  category  of  ore-banks,  although 
its  exterior  characteristics  are  not  very  plain,  and  although  it  is  not 
sufficiently  opened  to  allow  an  exact  judgment  regarding  its  char- 
acter. To  judge  from  the  surrounding  hills  and  from  the  surface- 
rocks,  the  hill  seems  to  be  composed  of  limestone  capped  by  sand- 
stone, or  else  of  sandstone  exclusively,  and  to  contain  a  considera- 
ble mass  of  ore,  situated  above  the  sandstone  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  The  ore  is  thickly  covered  by  detritus  on  the  north-east  side, 
while  it  is  but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  on  the  south-west  side, 
near  the  summit.  Its  presence  there  has  been  proved  both  by  ^ 
shaft  and  by  a  ditch,  which  are  from  80  to  90  feet  apart. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  is  about  1 50  feet  below  the  sumniiti 
a  tunnel  w^  made,  and  strfick  immediately  under  the  soil,  the  soft, 
red  ore  enclosing  pieces  and  bowlders  of  specular  ore,  and  numeroui 
broken  stalactites  of  specular,  partly  converted  into  red,  ore.  This 
ore,  several  feet  thick,  dips  with  the  slope,  and  is  underlaid  con- 
formably by  a  layer  of  green  chert,  2  feet  tliick,  which  itself  lies  on 
a  mass  of  broken  chert  and  sandstone,  mixed  with  clay  and  loam, 
All  these  materials  that  were  struck  by  the  tunnel  are  undoubtedly: 
detached  parts  of  the  main  ore-bank  on  the  summit. 

Cherry  VaUey,  No.  1.  E.  %  S.  W.  %,  Sec.  4.  T.  37,  R.  3.  W, 
Crawford  County,  6  miles  east  of  Steelville. 


.iT' 


.\' 


SPECULAR  one 


BROWN    HEMATITE 


CHCHKY     VAULCY    BANK  . 


Fig,  27  gives  a  topographical  sketch  of  the  two  Cherry  Vallq^ 
banks,  neither  of  which  is  as  yet  opened.  Nevertheless,  the  west- 
ern or  No.  1  bank  will  readily  be  recognized  as  a  very  distinct  ani 
characteristic  example  of  a  nearly  undisturbed  deposit  of  speculaj 
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ore  in  sandstone.  The  lower  part  of  the  hills  in  that  region  is  com- 
posed of  Third  Magnesian  Limestone,  the  upper  part  of  Second  Sand- 
stone. On  the  summit  we  observe  an  annular  outcrop,  several  feet 
thick,  of  white  and  yellow  Second  Sandstone,  having  in  part  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vitreous  quartzite,  and  dipping  toward  the  centre, 
but  so  steep  that  the  strata  are  in  most  places  nearly  in  a  vertical 
position.  Inside  of  this  outcrop  of  light-colored  sandstone,  and 
placed  conformably  to  it,  is  an  annular  outcrop  of  a  sandstone  col- 
ored or  impregnated  by  oxides  of  iron. 

The  circular  space  inside  of  these  outcrops,  150  feet  in  diameter, 
is  entirely  covered  with  ore,  the  numerous  large  bowlders  consist- 
ing principally  of  specular  ore,  while  most  of  the  smaller  pieces  are 
altered  partly  into  limonite,  partly  into  soft,  red  hematite.  This 
space  marks  the  position  of  the  regular  deposit,  and  a  pocket  of  con- 
siderable depth,  filled  with  ore,  will  certainly  be  disclosed  here  by 
future  mining  operations. 

There  is  a  gap  in  the  sandstone  outcrop  on  the  south  side,  and 
there  the  surface-ore  is  spread  in  considerable  quantity  down  the 
slope,  outside  the  outcrops,  in  a  streak  50  to  60  feet  wide  and  about 
200  feet  long.  The  greater  part  of  this  surface-ore  is  changed  into 
limonite.  An  extension  of  the  underground  deposit  in  this  direc- 
tion cannot,  however,  be  expected. 

The  eastern  or  No.  2  Cherry  Valley  bank,  which  is  sketched  in 
Fig  27,  does  not  show  the  exterior  characteristics  of  an  undisturbed 
bank,  although  it  contains  very  large  and  very  numerous  bowlders 
of  specular  ore  and  of  limonite  on  the  surface,  and  although  very 
large  masses  of  ore  will  undoubtedly  be  found  there  underground, 
especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  hill.  But  it  is,  from  its  present 
appearance,  a  disturbed  deposit,  belonging  to  the  third  category  C, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

Lamb  Bank,  Sec.  35.  T.  36,  R.  6,  W.,  Phelps  County.— This 
bank  is  situated  in  the  **  Upper  Meramec"  district,  on  the  dividing 
ridge  between  the  Benton  Creek  Valley  and  the  Norman  Hollow, 
at  the  head  of  the  western  branch  of  Benton  Creek. 

The  main  part  of  the  bank  is  situated  close  to  the  highest  point, 
and  is  nearly  round,  150  to  200  feet  in  diameter.  No  distinct 
annular  outcrops  are  perceptible,  however,  and  the  limit  of  the 
body  of  massive  ore  can  therefore  not  be  determined  with  great 
accuracy.     But  an  annular  streak  of  ferruginous  clay-rock  and  of 
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chert-breccia  can  be  traced  nearly  all  round  the  bank,  from  the  loose 
pieces  lying  on  the  surface. 


A  horizontal  outcrop  of  white  sandstone  is  found  half-way  down 
the  western  slope,  where  also  large  bowlders  of  specular  ore  occur, 
as  well  as  in  the  western  ravine,  which  is  about  130  feet  below  the 
bank. 

The  low,  triangular  slope  south  of  the  circular  bank  is  covered 
with  small  and  rounded  surface-ore,  between  the  road  and  the  little 
ravine  on  the  east  side.  This  ore  was  undoubtedly  washed  down 
from  the  main  deposit. 

Benton  Creek  Bank,  Sec.  32,  T.  36,  R.  5,  W.,  Crawford 
County. — On  Benton  Creek,  in  the  "  Upper  Meramec"  district. 

The  sketch  (h'ig.  29)  shows  a  large  hill,  150  to  200  feet  high,  cover- 
ed with  surface-ore,  which  is  partly  specular,  partly  limonite,  partly 
strongly-impregnated  sandstone.  The  surface -geology  indicates 
yellow  and  white  sandstone  on  the  lower  half  of  the  hill,  cropping 
out  in  several  places  on  the  slopes  and  dipping  in  each  case  toward 
the  centre  of  the  hill.  On  the  north-west  side  we  find  a  ferrugi- 
nous or  impregnated  sandstone  on  the  surface,  extending  in  a 
curved  streak  round  the  hill.     All  this  points  toward  the  existence 
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of  a  lai^e  ore-deposit  iaside  these  sandstones.  A  peculiar  feature 
of  this  bank  is  a  straight  zone  of  very  lar^e  bowlders  of  specular 
ore  running  across  the  hill  from  north-west  to  south-east.  This 
bank  is  somewhat  disturbed,  but  it  has  preserved  its  circular  char- 
acter. The  mass  of  ore  will  probably  be  found  broken,  but  not 
scattered  to  a  great  extent. 

Fifi.  29. 


•  t  NTO  N    CKEfK 


This  is  one  of  the  largest  ore-banks  in  central  Missouri,  judging 
from  its  appearance  and  dimensions. 

Grover  Bank,  S.  W.  %,  Sec.  2,  &  N.  \V.  ]^.  Sec.  11,  T.  35, 
R.  4,  W. ,  Crawford  County. — This  ore-bank  is  situated  in  the 
"  Upper  Mcramec  "  district,  on  the  top  of  a  high  ridge,  with  pretty 
steep  slopes,  cut  by  numerous  ravines,  which  descend  gradually 
through  lower  ranges  of  hills  into  the  broad  valley  of  Crooked 
Creek. 

The  ore  does  not  lie  thick,  either  on  the  slopes  or  on  the  hill.  It  is 
more  concentrated  in  the  ravines.  Fig.  30  presents  an  elevation, 
showing  the  various  rocks  met  with  in  going  from  the  Crooked 
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Creek  valley  up  to  the  bank,  namely,  the  Third  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone, the  Second  Sandstone,  which  becomes  ferruginous  near  the 
bank,  above  this  a  thin  streak  of  red  clay  with  chert,  and  finally 
the  ore  on  the  summit. 

Fig.  30. 


foimi 


OAOVCR     5ANK 

This  succession  of  rocks  and  the  situation  of  the  bank  seems  to 
warrant  the  presence  of  a  good  ore-deposit,  although  the  surface- 
ore  is  not  very  copious.  Six  small  shafts  have  been  dug  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  five  of  which  were  too  near  the  outcrop  of  the  ore, 
and  therefore,  after  cutting  through  5  to  7  feet  of  soft  red  and  of 
specular  ore,  struck  either  the  underlying  white  clay  or  the  chert- 
breccia  or  the  impregnated  sandstone.  The  sixth  shaft  was  made 
nearer  the  central  part  of  the  summit,  and  struck  soft,  red  hematite 
immediately  below  the  soil,  together  with  bowlders  of  specular  ore 
up  to  one  foot  in  diameter.  This  shaft  was  brought  down  six  feet 
only  in  the  ore,  and  then  discontinued.  The  presence  of  a  large 
amount  of  soft  ore  in  this  locality  proves  that  the  bank  has  been 
broken  up  and  somewhat  disturbed.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  a  con- 
hiilerable  part  of  the  original  mass  of  ore  should  have  been  washed 

away, 

Simmons  Moimtain,  N.  W.  yi,  Sec.  24,  T.  34,  R.  6,  W., 
\W\\X  County,  yi  mile  south-west  of  Salem. — This  is  one  of  the 
Lu^fJit,  if  not  the  largest  deposit  of  specular  ore  in  the  central  ore- 
u^l^iou.  It  received  its  name  from  its  original  owner,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Siiiuiu»nH,  of  St.  Louis. 

V\^.  \i   in  a  view  of  the  Simmons  Mountain,  which  is  a  nearly 

irjohUsil   hill  about  ninety  feet   high,  above  the  plateau  south  of 

4,iU  iu,  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  covering  over  thirty  acres  of 
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Fig.  3J. 


AIMHONa     MOUNTAIN   . 
CR  »oiii«.      '     I.    DUTonof  or  I 


I  The  main  body  of  the  hill  seems  to  be  composed  of  Second  Sand- 
bone,  which  is  found  in  pieces  on  the  surface,  and  has  been 
Ibcovered  by  a  digging  at  the  foot  of  the  north-western  slope,  close 
to  the  road.  The  sandstone  on  the  surface  is  mixed  with  pieces  of 
chert  on  the  southern  and  south-western  sides,  near  the  base. 
Higher  up  it  is  mixed  with  specular  surface-ore,  which  extends 
over  a  very  large  district,  increasing  in  frequency  and  size  toward 
the  summit. 

t  Some  of  the  surface-ore  on  the  slopes  is  altered  into  s^  fine  and 
ire  Umonite  (brown  hematite),  but  most  of  it  is  specular.    The 
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latter  occurs  in  bowlders,  several  feet  in  diameter.  The  follow- 
ing topographical  sketch  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  surface- 
geology. 

We  here  notice,  in  addition  to  the  occurrences  just  described,  an 
elliptic  district,  about  400  feet  wide  and  $00  feet  long,  enclosing 
the  summit,  and  being  very  thickly  covered  with  surface-ore. 
This  is  the  position  and  extent  of  the  original  deposit  As  may  be 
seen  on  the  sketch,  it  is  surrounded  by  outcrops  of  sandstone  (S), 
which  are  especially  distinct  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  and  are 
ferruginous  in  several  places.  On  the  east  side  some  outcrops  of 
sandstone  are  found  lower  down  the  slope.  The  dip  of  the  sand- 
stone cannot  now  be  distinctly  recognized,  but  this  rock  will  un- 
doubtedly be  found  to  form  a  large  elliptic  pocket,  filled  with  ore. 
Inside  of  the  upper  sandstone  outcrops,  the  surface-bowlders  are  of 
enormous  size,  evidently  outcrops  of  an  immense  body  of  massive 
ore.  Wherever  the  soil  is  removed  between  these  bowlders,  ore  is 
found  immediately  below  it. 

Outside  of  this  district,  the  surface-ore,  although  very  large  in 
places  and  very  plentiful,  must  be  considered  as  being  broken  off 
from  the  main  deposit  and  thrown  or  washed  down  the  hill.  This 
ore  may  have  been  at  first  imbedded  in  large  masses  of  detritus  of 
sandstone  which  was  broken  off  simultaneously  with  the  ore. 
Afterward  this  ore  was  concentrated  on  the  surface  by  the  slow 
but  unavoidable  and  merciless  action  of  rain-water,  which  mechani- 
cally destroyed  and  removed  the  light  sandy  materials  surrounding 
and  underlying  the  ore,  while  the  ore  itself,  being  too  heavy  to  be 
carried  off  by  such  action,  remained  in  place.  This  outside  surface- 
ore  is  therefore  not  indicative  of  the  existence  of  large  bodies  of 
ore  below  it. 

These  views  have  been  fully  verified  by  a  number  of  shafts 
which  have  lately  been  sunk  on  the  Simmons  Mountain,  and  which 
on  our  sketch  are  marked  by  the  numbers  i  tog.  The  shafts  5,  6, 
7.  8,  and  9»  which  are  outside  the  elliptic  district,  disclosed  1$  to  2$ 
feet  of  loose,  sandy  detritus,  and  finally  struck  the  solid  sandstone. 
Shafts  5  and  6,  which  are  the  nearest  to  the  deposit,  met  with  more 
clayish  materials,  and  streaks  and  masses  of  white  clay  and  chert, 
which  are  so  froquontly  found  in  close  proximity  to  such  deposits. 
The  shafts  i,  ^.  %.  and  4,  althou^^h  sunk  quite  near  the  limits  of  the 
deposit,  but  insivic  of  them,  went  through  25  to  30  feet  of  solid, 
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pure,  specular  ore,  without  reaching  the  foot-walls.  I  was  lately 
informed  that,  since  my  last  visit,  one  of  these  shafts  has  struck  the 
clay  at  a  depth  of  a  little  less  than  30  feet.  This  is  not  at  all  aston- 
ishing, on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  shafts  to  the  limits  of 
the  pocket.  The  fact  that  none  of  these  shafts  has  reached  the  clay 
at  a  less  depth,  proves  that  the  walls  of  the  pocket  are  nearly  ver- 
tical, and  points  to  a  great  thickness  of  the  ore  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  deposit.  At  the  foot  of  the  Simmons  Mountain,  and 
north  of  it,  a  well  has  been  sunk,  which  is  marked  in  Fig.  32. 
This  well  is  over  60  feet  deep.     It  passed  through — 

8 — 10  feet  of  soil  and  loose,  sandy  material. 
6 — 7  feet  of  sandstone  in  broken  layers. 
IS — 18  feet  of  red,  sandy  loam. 

6  feet  of  chert,  in  thick,  broken  layers. 
6 — 8  feet  of  red,  sandy  loam. 
3 — ^4  feet  of  chert,  in  broken  layers. 

14  feet  of  chert,  mixed  with  clay. 

All  the  materials  just  mentioned  seem  to  be  remnants  of  destroy- 
ed sandstones  which  must  have  formerly  surrounded  the  Simmons 
Mountain.  The  harder  cherty  strata  have  been  evidently  less 
subject  to  destruction,  and  have  therefore  been  left  in  place  and 
concentrated,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  softer  sandstone  was 
destroyed  and  carried  off  by  the  waters  and  floods,  which  effected 
the  erosion  of  the  valleys  in  that  region,  besides  washing  away 
whole  strata  of  rocks.  The  body  of  the  Simmons  Mountain  was 
in  a  great  measure  protected  against  this  action  by  the  size  and 
weight  of  its  ore-deposit,  which  seems  to  be  nearly  undisturbed, 
resembling  in  this  respect  the  Cherry  Valley  No.  i  and  the  Lamb 
banks  above  described. 

Pomeroy  Bank,  Sec.  10,  T.  34,  R.  6  W.,  Dent  County,  three 
miles  north-west  of  Salem. 

This  quite  extensive  ore-bank  was  evidently  underwashcd  on  the 
west  side,  and  broken  and  turned  or  moved  in  that  direction,  as 
can  be  easily  perceived  from  the  study  oC  the  surface-geology  on 
our  sketch.  The  mass  of  the  ore  docs  not  seem,  however,  to  be 
much  scattered,  nor  to  have  been  removed  to  any  considerable  ex- 
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tent ;  so  that  we  may  rank  this  bank  with  the  disturbed  depos- 

its(*). 


POMCK  QT      one     SANK 


The  top  of  the  hill  is  about  I20  feet  above  the  eastern  valley; 
but  the  surrounding  hills  are  mostly  higher  than  the  Pomeroy 
hill, 

111  throwing  a  look  on  Fig.  33,  we  find  that  the  principal  mass  of 
the  surface-ore,  although  in  large  quantities  and  sizes,  is  here  not 
situated  on  the  summit,  but  on  the  western  slope,  where  indeed, 
besides  the  chcrty  soil,  hardly  anything  else  but  ore  is  seen  on  the 
surface.  The  summit  is  occupied  by  ferruginous  clay-rock  and 
pieces  of  ()re  altered  into  Hmonite.  On  the  eastern  slope  we  have 
a  zone  of  the  well-known  breccia  of  white  and  green  chert,  ce- 
mented by  clay-rock,  and  lower  down  the  ordinary,  white  or  yel- 
low, Second  Sandstone.     No  regular  outcrops  are  to  be  seen  ;  but 
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the  succession  of  rocks  from  the  east  to  the  west,  shows  that  a  con- 
siderable mass  of  ore  must  exist  in  the  western  and  central  parts  of 
the  hill. 

Taylor  Bank,  S.  W.  }^  of  S.  W.  j^,  Sec.  12,  T.  34,  R.  7,  W., 
Dent  County,  eight  miles  north-west  of  Salem. 

Fig.  34- 


fry.  ^k| 


On  this  topographical  and  geological  sketch  of  the  Taylor  bank 
we  meet  with  circumstances  very  similar  to  those  just  described. 
We  find  about  the  same  succession  of  rocks,  and  the  whole  ore- 
bank  situated  on  the  slope,  the  specular  ore  occupying  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  surface-ore  extends  over  an  area  about  400  feet 
square.  The  main  body  of  the  ore  will  probably  be  found  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  semicircular  space,  which  is  surrounded  by 
a  zone  of  ferruginous  rocks.  This  bank  has  been  undoubtedly 
underwashed  on  the  south  side,  and  disturbed  in  its  position.    North 
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of  the  bank,  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  one  of  the  round  sink- 
holes which  so  frequently  occur  on  hills  composed  of  Second  Sand- 
stone and  Third  Limestone.  They  are,  perhaps,  caused  by  the 
existence  of  large  cavities  in  the  limestone,  which  have  caused  a 
sinking  of  the  overlying  sandstone.  This  sink-hole  does  not  at 
present  seem  to  be  in  any  connection  with  the  ore-deposit. 

Iron  Ridge  No.  1,  N.  E.  %,  Sec.  29,  T.  39,  R.  5,  W.,  Crawford 
County. — I  give  here  a  plan  and  section  of  the  Iron  Ridge  mine. 
The  ore-deposit  seems  to  be  of  a  lenticular  shape,  but  curved  hori- 
zontally, while  dipping  at  an  angle  of  about  40  degrees  toward  the 
east.  The  specular  ore  is  all  broken,  and  to  a  great  extent  altered 
into  soft,  red  hematite,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  specular  ore 
are  imbedded  as  half-converted  bowlders.  The  deposit  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  loose  materials,  and  has  undergone  considerable  dis- 
turbances ;  but  at  the  time  when  these  took  place  the  ore-bank 
must  have  been  in  a  solid  and  intact  state,  because  its  limits  are 
sharp  and  well  marked,  and  the  main  body  of  the  ore,  although 
broken  up  interiorly,  has  not  been  separated  into  several  smaller 
bodies,  nor  scattered  about,  as  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present.  The 
succession  of  rocks  may  be  observed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Cherty  and  sandy  soil.     1-3  feet. 

2.  Clayish  and  sandy  detritus,  white,  yellow,  and  light  red,  en- 
closing pieces  of  chert  and  chert-breccia  in  sandstone,  and  some- 
times masses  of  soft  sandstone.     40  feet. 

3.  Very  hard  breccia  of  sandstone,  cemented  by  quartz.  2-4 
feet. 

4.  Broken  chert,  imbedded  in  red  and  yellow  clay  or  loam. 
1-3  feet. 

5.  Soft,  red  ore,  partly  greasy,  enclosing  bowlders  of  hard 
specular  ore,  exteriorly  converted  into  red  ore  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent.  These  bowlders  form  about  one-third  of  the  whole  mass, 
and  grow  larger  with  the  depth,  being  apparently  5  to  8  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft.  The  average  thickness 
of  the  deposit,  as  far  as  now  opened,  is  about  2$  feet. 
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6.  Yellow,  plastic  clay,  sometimes  with  pieces  of  specular  ore. 
1-3  feet- 

7.  Red  loam  and  white  or  yellow,  sandy  clay^,  irregulariy 
mixed,  enclosing  large  bowlders  of  decomposed  specular  ore. 
These  bowlders  are  soft  enough  to  be  broken  by  picks  and  sledges, 
and  present  in  their  fracture  a  variegated  appearance,  red,  brown, 
yellow,  and  black  ore  being  mixed  together,  and  containing  specks 
of  white  clay  and  in  some  places  seams  of  quartz. 

The  original  geological  position  of  the  Iron  Ridge  deposit  cannot 
be  safely  determined  from  its  immediate  surroundings,  all  the  regu- 
lar geological  strata  in  that  district  being  thickly  covered  by  sandy 
and  cherty  detritus,  undoubtedly  produced  by  a  very  extensive  and 
complete  destruction  of  sandstones  with  chert-layers.  A  bore-hole, 
a  few  hundred  feet  south-west  of  the  ore-bank,  on  the  same  ridge, 
went  through  65  feet  of  this  loose  and  irregular  formation,  without 
striking  the  solid  rock.  Several  wells  were  sunk  in  \*arious  places 
in  the  valley  to  a  depth  of  45  feet.  There,  also,  drifted  masses 
were  found  to  a  depth  of  12  to  15  feet,  consisting  of  broken  chert, 
of  rounded  pieces  of  sandstone,  and  of  sand.  Below  this  more 
solid,  yet  not  quite  undisturbed,  rocks  were  reached,  consisting  of 
alternate  strata  of  sandstone  and  more  or  less  broken  chert.  Of 
these  strata,  a  thickness  of  30  feet  i^-as  pierced,  without  obtaining 
water  in  desirable  quantity. 

The  ore  in  the  Iron  Ridge  deposit  seems  to  extend  to  a  consid- 
erable depth.  The  main  shaft  is  now  over  50  feet  deep,  and  has 
not  reached  the  end  of  the  deposit. 

Meramec  Bank,  X.  \V.  »^\  Sec.  i,  T.  37,  R.  6,  \V.,  Phelps 
Count>\  7  miles  south  of  St.  James. 

The  Meramec  bank,  a  section  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  36,  is  a 
lenticular  deposit  of  a  nearly  circular  outline,  Knng  in  clay  and 
chert  beds,  in  the  Second  Lower  Silurian  sandstone.  Its  inclined 
position,  as  well  as  the  broken  condition  of  the  ore,  indicate  former 
disturbances,  probably  caused  by  a  partial  destruction  and  removal 
of  the  underlying  sandstone,  especially  on  the  south  side,  where  a 
deep  ravine  or  narrow  valley  has  been  eroded,  perhaps  by  the 
same  waters  that  may  have  undem^ashed  the  ore-deposit. 

In  this  valley,  through  which  a  road  leads  down  to  the  Meramec 
Iron  Works,  outcrops  and  bluffs  of  the  Second  Sandstone  are  exposed. 
The  dip  of  the  sandstone  is  ver>'  irregular,  mostly,  however,  10  to 


MERAMEC  BANK. 

Fig.  36. 
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20  degrees  to  the  north-west,  about  in  the  direction  of  the  ore- 
bank.  Lower  down,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  works,  the  Third 
Magnesian  Limestone  is  exposed  with  a  dip  of  10  to  15  degrees  ^ 
north-north-west.  A  large  spring,  discharging  about  lO.OOO  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  minute,  of  a  temperature  of  58'  F.,  uniform  all 
the  year  round,  comes  out  of  this  limestone,  proving  that  it  must 
contain  enormous  cavities  and  spacious  subterranean  channels. 
The  limestone  is  thickly  bedded  and  contains  numerous  chert  con- 
cretions. The  upper  strata  are  more  irregular,  and  enclose  layers 
and  masses  of  sandstone.  The  Second  Sandstone  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  ore-bank  occurs  on  the  north  and  west  sides  in  distinct  outcrops 
dipping  toward  the  ore.  This  sandstone  is  often  thinly  bedded, 
and  shows  sometimes  a  wavy  striation  on  the  surface  of  the  layers, 
similar  to  that  which  is  frequently  produced  on  loose  river-sand  by 
the  waves  of  a  shallow  water. 

The  succession  of  strata  in  a  section  through  the  ore-deposit, 
as  represented  by  Fig.  36,  seems  to  be  the  following  : — 

1.  Second  Lower  Silurian  sandstone. 

2.  Broken  chert,  imbedded  in  red,  sandy  clay.     12  feet. 

3.  Chert-breccia  in  sandstone.     4  feet. 

4.  Soft,  red  hematite  with  many  bowlders  of  specular  ore,  more 
or  less  altered   on  the  outside ;     also,    in    places,    irregular,    large 
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masses  of  hard,  yellow  limestone,  vntii  seams  and  specks  of  car- 
bonate of  iron  ;  also,  soft,  greasy  "paint-ore,"  red  to  dark  purple, 
the  latter  very  pure  in  pockets  on  the  surface  of  the  deposit ;  also, 
streaks  of  soft,  yellow  ochre.  The  thickness  of  the  deposit  varies 
from  5  to  40  feet. 

5.  White  ciay,  mixed  with  broken  chert,     O  to  5  feet. 

6.  Layers  of  solid  chert,     i  to  2  feet. 

7.  Broken  sandstone  and  chert,  mixed  with  loam,      i  to  10  feet. 

8.  Impure  and  uneven  sandy  rock,  impregnated  with  oxides  of 
iron  and  containing  layers  of  broken  chert.     5  to  20  feet. 

9.  Alternate  layers  of  sandstone  and  of  massive  chert.  5  to  20 
feet. 

iO.  Dry,  sandy  soil,  containing  small,  rounded  particles  of  specu- 
lar ore.     j^  to  2  feet. 

All  the  strata  above  the  ore  are  very  irregular  in  their  position 
and  thickness.  Most  of  them  can,  however,  be  traced  across  the 
whole  mining-cut.     That  portion  of  the  section,  Fig.  36,  which   is 

below  the  limit  ( )  of  the  cut,  is  imaginary,  and  has  been 

added  merely  to  give  a  clearer  picture.  The  ore  might,  perhaps, 
in  the  central  part  of  the  deposit,  extend  deeper  into  the  sandstone 
than  is  indicated  in  that  section. 

James  Bank  and  Moselle  No.  9,  S.  ^  of  S.  E.  J^.  Sec.  29, 
T.  38,  R.  6,  W.,  Phelps  County,  2  miles  south  of  St.  James. — 
These  two  banks  arc  situated  close  together,  on  a  low  ridge,  on 
the  plateau  of  St.  James,  between  the  Dry  Fork  and  the  Bourbeuse 
Rivers. 

The  formation  in  that  district  is  Third  Magnesian  Limestone, 
capped  by  Second  Sandstone.  This  may  be  observed  along  the 
Dry  Fork  River,  south  of  St.  James.  The  two  ore-deposits  men- 
tioned are  in  the  sandstone.  The  sketch  on  next  page.  Fig.  37, 
shows  their  relative  position. 

Both  these  banks  are  nearly  worked  out ;  the  best  and  richest  ores 
are  all  taken  out,  and  the  walls  and  the  bottoms  of  the  deposits  are 
laid  bare.  These  places,  therefore,  offer  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
geologist  to  study  the  character  of  these  pocket-like  deposits  in  the 
sandstone. 

The  ore  formerly  contained  in  these  pockets  was  mostly  soft, 
red,  and  in  part  greasy  hematite,  enclosing  large  bowlders  of  specu- 
lar ore.  The  ore  filled  a  nearly  circular  depression  in  the  sandstone. 


JAMES  AND  MOSELLE  BANK'S 


with  pretty  steep  walls.  The  ore  was  lO  to  15  feet  higher  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  circumference.  The  James  bank  had  about 
35  feet  average  height,  and  a  diameter  of  over  200  feet,  and  fur- 
nished about  30,000  tons  of  ore. 

The  Moselle  bank  was  20  feet  thick  in  the  average,  and  1 50  feet 
in  diameter,  and  may  have  contained  12  to  15,000  tons  of  ore, 
some  of  which  is  yet  in  place. 

The  James  bank  lies  at  the  edge  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill, 
and  dips  slightly  north.  The  Moselle  bank  lies  at  the  edge  of  the 
western  slope,  and  dips  west.  These  last  observations,  made  on 
two  banks  so  similar  in  every  respect,  and  in  so  close  proximity  to 
each  other,  go  far  to  prove  that  the  dip  of  such  deposits  follows  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  that  both  were  produced  by  the  same  cause, 
namely,  by  erosion. 

The  walls  of  these  two,  now  empty,  banks,  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
green  and  white  broken  chert,  with  yellow  and  red  clay,  partly  soft, 
partly  indurated. 

The  face  of  the  walls  is  rather  uneven,  the  ore  reaching  in  places 
into  the  chert  in  irregular  masses.  The  limits  between  the  chert 
and  the  ore  are,  however,  well  marked.  The  bottom  consists  of  a 
white  or  gray  broken  chert,  mixed  with  white  clay. 

A  shaft  has  been  sunk  into  this  mass,  in  the  centre  of  the  James 
bank,  22  feet  deep,  without  reaching  the  solid  rock.  In  tlic  lower 
part  of  this  shaft,  the  clay  turned  dark  gray,  green  and  black,  and 
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was  mixed  with  iron  pyrites,  in  small  concretions  or  as  a  fine  crys- 
talline grit. 

Beaver  Creek  Bank,  S.  >^,  Sec.  33,  T.  37.  R.  8,  W.,  Phelps 
County,  5  miles  south-west  of  Rolla. — I  give  here  a  plan  and  an 
elevation  of  the  Beaver  Creek  bank,  as  far  as  it  was  opened  and 
known  in  summer  1872. 

Fig.  38. 
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It  lies  on  the  summit  of  a  high  ridge,  near  the  head  of  Beaver 
Creek.  An  excavation  has  been  made  into  the  ore,  70  feet  long, 
30  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  deep.  The  hill  seems  to  consist  of  sand- 
stone, which  crops  out  on  the  slope  about  60  feet  below  the  mine, 
as  seen  in  the  above  elevation. 

The  ore  seems  to  be  pretty  solid,  and  in  its  greater  part  specular, 
but  slightly  altered  or  softened.  The  above  plan  shows  that  the 
mass  of  ore  extends  about  70  feet  from  north  to  south,  being  cut 
ofif  on  both  sides  by  nearly  vertical  layers  of  green  chert  imbedded 
in  red  loam.  Next  to  this  a  layer  of  chert-breccia  may  be  observed 
on  the  northern  wall.  The  extent  of  the  deposit  in  other  directions 
cannot  as  yet  be  estimated,  because  the  ground  surrounding  the 
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bank  is  covered  by  soil,  without  any  plain  surface-indications  of 
either  rocks  or  ore. 

Other  deposits,  which  probably  belong  in  this  category,  are  the 
Craig  bank,  in  the  **  Upper  Meramec"  district;  the  Wiggins 
and  the  Ziegler  banks,  in  the  Salem  district;  and  the  Mont  Rouge, 
Mocassin  Bend,  and  Hancock  banks,  in  the  specular-ore  district, 
on  the  Middle  Gasconade  River,  and  in  Miller  County.  The 
exact  location,  with  a  few  particulars,  of  these  banks  is  given  in 
the  general  ore-bank  list,  section  D. 

C.    DISTURBED   DEPOSITS   OF  SPECULAR  ORE. 

The  specular-ore  deposits,  of  which  I  intend  to  speak  under  this 
head,  were  originally  such  as  described  under  b.  They  were,  how- 
ever, not  only  broken  by  contraction,  or  by  underwashing,  or  by 
more  violent  geological  actions,  but  they  were  also  divided  into  two 
or  more  large  portions,  which  portions  were  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  removal  of  one,  or  of  more  than  one,  or  of  all  of  them, 
from  their  original  position.  We  may,  accordingly,  distinguish  two 
kinds  of  such  "  disturbed  deposits,''  namely  : — 

1.  Masses  of  specular  ore  which  have  been  removed  from  their 
original  position  and  deposited  elsewhere,  in  a  more  or  less  irregu- 
lar manner,  and 

2.  Remaining  portions  of  original  deposits,  from  which  other 
portions  have  been  separated  and  removed. 

Such  disturbances  must  have  taken  place  in  some  instances.slowly 
and  gradually,  in  other  instances  with  more  rapidity  and  violence, 
which  difference  of  action  must  have  exercised  a  marked  influence 
on  the  condition  in  which  the  various  deposits  are  found  at  present. 
The  more  rapid  and  violent  this  action  was,  or  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance over  which  a  certain  mass  of  ore  has  been  shifted,  the  more 
will  the  present  ore-bank  be  broken  up,  and  the  less  of  those  more 
solid  rocks  with  which  it  was  originally  associated  will  adhere  to  it, 
as  chert,  sandstone,  brecci^,  and  the  more  directly  will  it  be  im- 
bedded in  loose  detrital  materials. 

Some  of  the  deposits,  which  I  shall  describe  or  mention  in  this 
category,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  opened  to  give  a  final  decision 
regarding  their  character.  They  may  prove  to  be  broken-off  parts 
of  larger  deposits  situated  in  close  proximity,  and  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  the  latter. 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY  ORE-DISTRICT. 

Thurmond  Bank,  N.  %  N.  W.  %,  Sec.  19,  T.  41,  R-  i,  W  , 
Franklin  County. — This  bank  is  situated  2  miles  north  of  Stanton,  in 
a  rather  rough  country,  with  steep,  high  hills,  separated  by  narrow 
valleys  and  ravines.  The  soil  is  mixed  with,  and  in  places  cov- 
ered, by  broken  white  cherjt.  No  outcrops  of  regular  geological 
strata  are  perceptible,  nor  any  surface-rocks,  which  might  give  a 
clue  to  determine  the  formation.  The  Thurmond  bank  is  as  yet 
but  imperfectly  opened.  The  surface-indications  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  large  pieces  of  limonite,  and  of  some  small,  sharp  fragments 
of  a  very  hard  and  silicious  specular  ore.  They  are  scattered  over 
a  surface  about  50  feet  wide  and  200  feet  long,  over  a  slight  swell- 
ing of  the  ground  extending  down  the  slope  of  a  moderately  steep 
hill. 

A  shaft  was  sunk  here  a  number  of  years  ago,  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  find  copper-ores.  It  is  said  that  this  shaft,  which  is  yet  open  to  a 
considerable  depth,  passed  through  37  feet  of  red  iron-ore.  Some 
heaps  of  soft,  red,  somewhat  clayish  hematite,  mixed  with  pieces 
of  soft  "  paint-ore,"  are  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  All  ap- 
pearances indicate  that  this  is  a  greatly  disturbed  and  dislocated 
deposit. 

Old  Copper  HiU,  E.  ]4  N.  E.  J^,  Sec.  23,  T.  40,  R.  2,  W., 
Crawford  County. 

This  bank  is  not  opened.  It  has  externally  a  great  resemblance 
to  an  undisturbed  bank,  as  which  it  would  have  to  be  considered  if 
the  surface-ore  was  larger,  less  rounded,  and  more  concentrated  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  As  it  is,  the  bank  has  more  the  appearance 
of  being  the  remainder  of  a  disturbed  deposit,  large  parts  of  which 
would  have  been  removed.  A  circumstance  which  is  very  strange, 
and  which  also  points  to  a  disturbance,  is,  that  fragments  of  white 
sandstone,  in  part  sharp-edged,  are  found  together  with  the  surface- 
ore  on  the  summit,  while  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  generally  seems 
to  consist  of  a  dark-colored  and  ferruginous  sandstone. 

The  hill  is  pretty  steep,  and  nearly  isolated.  The  surface-ore  is 
specular,  in  some  places  pure,  in  others  mixed  with  sand,  and  pass- 
ing into  a  strongly-impregnated  sandstone.  The  pieces  are  all 
rounded,  none  over  head-size,  most  under  fist-size. 

The  two  shafts,  indicated  on  the  annexed  sketch,  were  sunk  to  a 
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depth  of  perhaps  20  or  30  feet,  in  loose  sand  and  clay,  mixed  with 
pieces  of  white  sandstone.  They  did  not  reach  any  solid  strata  of 
rock. 
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Caierry  YaUey  No.  2,  \V.  }i  S.  E.  %,  Sec.  4,  T.  37,  R.  3,  W., 
Crawford  County, 

This  bank  is  represented, in  Fig.  27,  and  has  been  mentioned  and 
characterized  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  Cherry 
Valley  No.  1  bank,  from  which  it  is  only  5{  mile  distant.  It  con- 
sists of  a  streak  of  large  and  copious,  specular  and  brown  surface- 
ore,  about  20  feet  wide  and  say  200  feet  long,  extending  down  the 
south-western  slope  of  a  hill  into  a  ravine,  and  a  short  distance  up 
the  opposite  slope.     This  bank  has  the  appearance  of  a  disturbed 
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though  undoubtedly  very  valuable  deposit.     Ore  is  found  in  less 
quantity  in  several  other  places  on  the  surrounding  hills. 

SteelvlUe  No.  1,  E.    %   S.  W.   J^,   Sec.    S,  T.   37,  R.  4,  W., 
Crawford  County,  2  miles  west  of  Steelville. 

Fig.  4a 


STCCLVILI.E     OAC     BANK    .   SCCTK 


The  above  sketch  gives  a  section  through  this  bank,  which  is 
opened  by  a  large  mining-cut.  As  Fig.  40  shows,  this  bank 
represents  a  typical  e.tample  of  a  disturbed  deposit  of  the  first 
kind-  We  see  here  an  irregular  mass  (S  H)  of  soft,  red  hematite, 
with  bowlders  of  specular  ore  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  imbedded 
in  loose  materials,  as  white  clay  (CI),  clay  mixed  with  broken  chert 
(Cl+F),  broken  chert  and  sandstone  mixed  (F  +  S),  red,  sandy  loam 
(R  Ci),  and  fine  sandstone-detritus  with  some  broken  chert  (S  D). 
The  red  loam  encloses  large  bowlders  (S)  of  a  fine-grained,  yellow, 
very  hard  sand-rock.  The  position  of  all  these  materials,  including 
the  ore.  makes  it  evident  that  they  must  have  slid  down  the  hill, 
some  simultaneously,  others  at  various  times,  and  must  have  been 
thrown  there  one  over  the  other,  in  irregular  layers. 

Some  of  the  loose  materials  round  the  ore  arc  undoubtedly  pro- 
ducts of  the  destruction  of  cherty  sandstone-strata,  in  which  the 
deposit  originally  lay.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  excavation  made 
by  the  miners  has  nearly  reached  the  solid  sandstone  which  seems 
to  compose  the  hill  and  which  is  likely  to  cut  off  the  ore.  There 
arc,  however,  indications  of  specular  and  red  ores  in  other  places, 
which  make  it  probable  that  other  loose  masses  of  ore  have  been 
thrown  down  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  and  buried  under  the  detritus. 


ARNOLD  BANK,  1 5  3 

ORE-DISTRICT  ON  THE  UPPER    MERAMEC   RIVER   AND   ITS  TRIBU- 
TARIES. 

Winkler  Bank,  S.  >^,  Sec.  14,  T.  36,  R.  6,  W.,  Phelps  County. 
— ^This  bank  is  situated  on  the  plateau  between  West  Benton  Creek 
and  Norman  Hollow,  and  spreads  over  three  flat  hills,  lying  in  a 
north-south  line,  somewhat  curved  toward  the  east. 

The  south-eastern  slope  of  the  most  northern  of  the  three  hills 
is  covered  with  good  and  large  surface-ore,  mixed  with  some  broken 
chert.  The  central  hill  shows  scarcely  any  ore  on  the  surface,  but 
frequently  pieces  of  sandstone.  The  southern  hill  is  very  wide  and 
flat,  and  bears  on  its  western  slope  a  very  extensive  streak  of  sur- 
face-ore, about  1,200  feet  long  and  100  to  400  feet  wide.  Most  of 
this  ore  is  rounded  off",  and  not  very  large,  and  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  drifted.  A  number  of  pieces,  however,  reach  and  exceed 
head-size.  The  ore  at  the  south  end  is  very  hard  and  silicious,  that 
at  the  north  end  is  purer  and  softer. 

This  bank  is  untouched,  and  its  exterior  appearance  does  not  con- 
vey an  exact  idea  of  its  character.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  ore 
on  the  northern  hill  forms  a  separate  deposit  from  that  on  the 
southern  hill,  and  that  the  latter  deposit  has  been  more  disturbed 
and  broken,  and  the  ore  scattered  over  a  larger  surface.  From  all 
appearances  the  Winkler  bank  seems  to  contain  considerable  quan- 
tities of  specular  ore. 

Arnold  Bank,  S.  E.  J^,  Sec.  4,  T.  35,  R.  5,  W.,  Dent  County. 
— This  bank  is  not  yet  thoroughly  opened.  But  it  presents  a  very 
similar  appearance  to  that  of  the  Steelville  No.  I,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly a  deposit  which  was  formerly  imbedded  in  sandstone, 
and  fell  or  slid  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  simultaneously  with  the 
erosion  of  the  ravine,  near  which  it  lies.  The  hill  itself  is  sand- 
stone,  which  has  been  struck  by  a  shaft  sunk  12  feet  deep  near  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  about  50  feet  above  the  ravine.  The  ore  is 
principally  spread  over  a  swelling  of  the  ground,  reaching  from  the 
ravine  about  40  feet  up  the  slope,  in  a  width  of  40  to  50  feet. 
On  this  ground  large  bowlders  and  smaller  pieces  of  surface-ore, 
mostly  rounded,  are  found,  together  with  pieces  of  white,  yellow, 
and  red  sandstone,  containing  thin  seams  of  specular  ore.  Also 
pieces  of  broken  chert,  and  of  an  impregnated  or  ferruginous  sand- 
stone, are  quite  frequent.     Numerous  bowlders  of  ore  are  deposed 
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though  undoubtedly  very  valuable  deposit.     Ore  is  found  in  less 
quantity  in  several  other  places  on  the  surrounding  hills. 

SteelviUe  No.  1,  E.    ^  S.  W.   j^,  Sec.    s,  T.  37,  R.  4,  W.. 
Crawford  County,  2  miles  west  of  SteelviUe. 

Fig.  40. 


STECLVILkC     Ofte     eANK    .   SCCTJON  . 

The  above  sketch  gives  a  section  through  this  bank,  which  is 
opened  by  a  large  mining-cut.  As  Fig.  40  shows,  this  bank 
represents  a  typical  example  of  a  disturbed  deposit  of  the  first 
kind-  We  see  here  an  irregular  mass  (S  H)  of  soft,  red  hematite, 
with  bowlders  of  specular  ore  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  imbedded 
in  loose  materials,  as  white  clay  (CI),  clay  mixed  with  broken  chert 
(Cl  +  F),  broken  chert  and  sandstone  mixed  (F +  5),  red,  sandy  loam 
(R  CI),  and  fine  sandstone-detritus  with  some  broken  chert  (S  D). 
The  red  loam  encloses  large  bowlders  (S)  of  a  fine-grained,  yellow, 
very  hard  sand-rock.  The  position  of  all  these  materials,  including 
the  ore,  makes  it  evident  that  they  must  have  slid  down  the  hill, 
some  simultaneously,  others  at  various  times,  and  must  have  been 
thrown  there  one  over  the  other,  in  irregular  layers. 

Some  of  the  loose  materials  round  the  ore  are  undoubtedly  pro- 
ducts of  the  destruction  of  cherty  sandstone-strata,  in  which  the 
deposit  originally  lay.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  excavation  made 
by  the  miners  has  nearly  reached  the  solid  sandstone  which  seems 
to  compose  the  hill  and  which  is  likely  to  cut  off  the  ore.  There 
are,  however,  indications  of  specular  and  red  ores  in  other  places, 
which  make  it  probable  that  other  loose  masses  of  ore  have  been 
thrown  down  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  and  buried  under  the  detritus. 


ARNOLD  BANK,  1 53 

ORE-DISTRICT  ON  THE   UPPER    MERAMEC   RIVER   AND   ITS  TRIBU- 
TARIES. 

Winkler  Bank,  S.  J^,  Sec.  14,  T.  36,  R.  6,  W.,  Phelps  County. 
— ^This  bank  is  situated  on  the  plateau  between  West  Benton  Creek 
and  Norman  Hollow,  and  spreads  over  three  flat  hills,  lying  in  a 
north-south  line,  somewhat  curved  toward  the  east. 

The  south-eastern  slope  of  the  most  northern  of  the  three  hills 
is  covered  with  good  and  large  surface-ore,  mixed  with  some  broken 
chert.  The  central  hill  shows  scarcely  any  ore  on  the  surface,  but 
frequently  pieces  of  sandstone.  The  southern  hill  is  very  wide  and 
flat,  and  bears  on  its  western  slope  a  very  extensive  streak  of  sur- 
face-ore, about  1,200  feet  long  and  100  to  400  feet  wide.  Most  of 
this  ore  is  rounded  off",  and  not  very  large,  and  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  drifted.  A  number  of  pieces,  however,  reach  and  exceed 
head-size.  The  ore  at  the  south  end  is  very  hard  and  silicious,  that 
at  the  north  end  is  purer  and  softer. 

This  bank  is  untouched,  audits  exterior  appearance  does  not  con- 
vey an  exact  idea  of  its  character.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  ore 
on  the  northern  hill  forms  a  separate  deposit  from  that  on  the 
southern  hill,  and  that  the  latter  deposit  has  been  more  disturbed 
and  broken,  and  the  ore  scattered  over  a  larger  surface.  From  all 
appearances  the  Winkler  bank  seems  to  contain  considerable  quan- 
tities of  specular  ore. 

Arnold  Bank,  S.  E.  J^,  Sec.  4,  T.  35,  R.  S,  W.,  Dent  County. 
— This  bank  is  not  yet  thoroughly  opened.  But  it  presents  a  very 
similar  appearance  to  that  of  the  Steelville  No.  i,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly a  deposit  which  was  formerly  imbedded  in  sandstone, 
and  fell  or  slid  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  simultaneously  with  the 
erosion  of  the  ravine,  near  which  it  lies.  The  hill  itself  is  sand- 
stone,  which  has  been  struck  by  a  shaft  sunk  12  feet  deep  near  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  about  50  feet  above  the  ravine.  The  ore  is 
principally  spread  over  a  swelling  of  the  ground,  reaching  from  the 
ravine  about  40  feet  up  the  slope,  in  a  width  of  40  to  50  feet. 
On  this  ground  large  bowlders  and  smaller  pieces  of  surface-ore, 
mostly  rounded,  are  found,  together  with  pieces  of  white,  yellow, 
and  red  sandstone,  containing  thin  seams  of  specular  ore.  Also 
pieces  of  broken  chert,  and  of  an  impregnated  or  ferruginous  sand- 
stone, are  quite  frequent.     Numerous  bowlders  of  ore  arc  deposed 
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in  the  ravine.  The  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  is  likewise 
sandstone.  A  ditch  made  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  ore 
is  found  struck  red  clay,  mixed  with  paint-ore  and  with  bowlders 
of  specular  ore.  A  second  shaft,  sunk  iz  feet  deep  into  the  slope, 
on  a  place  about  40  feet  above  the  ravine,  passed  through  red,  sandy 
clay,  mixed  with  pieces  of  ferruginous  and  of  white  sandstone,  and 
with  bowlders  of  specular  ore.  The  whole  slope  is  evidently  thick- 
ly covered  with  sandy  detritus,  enclosing  irregular  and  unevenly 
distributed  masses  of  broken  ore. 

Other  banks  of  this  district,  which  are  likely  to  belong  in  this 
category,  are  the  N.  G.  Clark  No.  2,  C.  C.  Cook,  Arthur,  and  St.  L., 
S.  and  L.  R.  R.  banks.  Their  location,  etc.,  is  given  in  the  ore- 
bank  list,  in  Chapter  V. 

SALEM  ORE-DISTRICT. 

Orchaid  Bank,  E.  J^  S.  E.  J^  S.  E.  %,  Sec.  13,  T.  34,  R.  6,  W., 
Dent  County,  close  to  Salem. 


okghako      bank. 


JAMISON  BANK.  1 5  5 

This  bank  is  remarkable  for  the  large  development  of  sandstone, 
colored  and  impregnated  by  oxides  of  iron,  which  seems  to  com- 
pose the  greater  part  of  the  body  of  the  hill,  as  well  as  for  the  un- 
usual relative  position  of  ore  and  sandstone,  the  former  occupying 
here  an  annular  space  round  the  latter.  These  facts,  together  with 
the  flatness  of  the  hill,  the  height  of  which  is  only  about  30  feet, 
prove  that  this  deposit  has  been  greatly  disturbed.  It  seems  likely 
that  the  ore  lay  originally  on  the  impregnated  sandstone,  and  that 
both  occupied  a  much  higher  level  than  they  do  now.  A  large 
part  of  the  ore  was  broken  into  pieces  varying  from  a  pea  to  head- 
size.  Another  large  part  of  it  has  undoubtedly  been  carried  off. 
How  much  of  the  original  mass  of  the  ore  is  left  in  the  hill,  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  practical  work.  It  may  be  observed  in  this 
locality,  as  in  several  others,  that  the  white  sandstone  gradually 
passes  into  the  yellow  and  into  the  ferruginous  sandstone.  The 
argillaceous  or  calcareous  cement  that  surrounds  the  single  sand- 
grains  is  changed  into  red  clay  and  into  reddish-brown  iron-ore. 
In  other  places,  the  original  cement  is  replaced  by  amorphous 
quartz,  so  that  the  sandstone  takes  the  appearance  of  a  quartzite, 
which  itself  in  places  loses  its  grainy  structure,  passing  into  a  solid 
flint  or  chert. 

It  also  seems  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  sand-grains, 
when  enclosed  in  a  quartzous  or  ferruginous  cement,  have  been 
dissolved  and  removed,  leaving  a  mere  skeleton  of  .a  former  sand- 
stone, with  a  cellular  structure.  The  cells  and  irregular  holes 
of  such  masses  have  sometimes  been  filled  up  again,  either  partly 
or  wholly,  by  a  transparent  quartz  of  a  dark  appearance,  or  by 
yellow  jasper. 

Jamison  Bank,  S.  W.  %,  Sec.  i,  T.  33,  R.  6,  W.,  Dent 
County,  3  miles  south  of  Salem,  on  the  vast  plateau  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  Meramec  from  those  of  the  Current  River. 

This  bank  occupies  the  highest  point  on  a  rather  flat,  semicircu 
lar  hill,  which  lies  round  a  nearly  circular  depression  (sink-hole  ?), 
apparently  filled  with  fine  detritus  of  chert,  sandstone,  and  specular 
ore.  The  surface-geology,  as  given  in  Fig.  42,  is  very  irregular, 
but  nevertheless  seems  to  be  grouped  in  a  general  way  round  that 
part  of  the  summit  and  eastern  slope  over  which  the  largest  and 
most  copious  surface-ore  is  spread.     The  ore  is  specular,  in  part 
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Fig.  4a. 


pure,  in  part  mixed  with  quartz.  Some  bowlders  are  2  to  3  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  principal  surface-ore  district  is  separated  from  the  ordinary 
light-colored  sandstone  by  a  zone  of  ferruginous  and  clayish  mate- 
rials. 

Another  smaller  district,  with  rounded  surface-ore,  is  seen  about 
600  feet  to  the  north-west,  another  in  a  small  ravine  to  the  south. 
Both  are  probably  drifted  outliers  of  the  main  deposit,  which  lay 
originally  at  a  higher  level,  above  the  present  top  of  the  hill,  per- 
haps a  little  north  of  it. 

I  view  this  bank  In  a  similar  light  as  the  Orchard  bank,  and 
consider  it  as  containing  the  remnants,  perhaps  pretty  large,  yet 
incalculable,  of  a  former  lenticular  deposit  in  sandstone,  which  has 
been  broken,  and  partly  destroyed  and  removed. 


ST.  JAMES  ORE-DISTRICT. 


IS7 


The  shaft  marked  on  Fig.  42  was  10  feet  deep,  end  September, 
1872,  and  had  not  struck  any  solid  rock,  but  stood  in  a  red,  sandy 
loam,  with  bowlders  of  sandstone  and  of  specular  ore. 

Other  banks  in  the  Salem  district,  and  in  Shannon  County,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  belong  in  the  category  of  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed deposits,  are  the  Barksdale,  Merriam,  Shannon,  and  Cur- 
rent River  banks.     The  locations,  etc.,  are  given  in  Chapter  V. 

ST.   JAMES    ORE-DISTRICT. 

Thornton  Bank,  N.  E.  %  Sec.  33,  T.  38,  R.  6,  W.,  Phelps 
County. — ^The  situation  and  appearance  of  this  bank  may  be  seen 
from  Fig.  43. 


S.  WHITE    tANOSTONC  CL^F 

0.0.    YELLOW  *  ^CO  AANOY  CLAY         Cl. 


RCO.  CLAY  WITH  WHITC    CHCKT 
WHITE    CLAY 


THOR  NTON        P  A  N  K   . 


The  ore  is  soft  red,  with  small  pieces  of  hard  specular.  No 
large  bowlders  have  as  yet  been  found  in  it.  The  character  and 
position  of  the  ore  is  such  that  it  must  be  considered  as  a  bed-like 
or  a  lenticular  deposit,  which  has  been  brought  into  its  present  ver- 
tical position  by  some  exterior  disturbance,  and  then  broken  and 
decomposed.  The  deposit  can  so  far  be  traced  over  a  small  space 
only,  and  is  perhaps  a  removed  portion  of  some  larger  bank.  The 
ore  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  rocks  in  which  it  originally  lay, 
or  at  least  with  their  detritus.  As  the  succession  of  these  rocks  is 
the  same  on  both  sides,  the  supposition  suggests  itself  that  the  cor- 
responding strata  might  come  together  below  the  ore,  and  thus 
constitute  a  pocket,  which  is  crushed  sidewise,  in  the  direction  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.     The  hill  is  Second  Sandstone. 

Santee  and  Clark's  Bank,  S.  W.  %,  Sec.  33,  T.   38,  R.  6,  W. 
Phelps  County. — This  bank  lies  on  a  high  bluff  of  Third  Magncsian 
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Limestone  and  Second  Sandstone,  on  the  east  side  of  Dry  Fork 
River, 

Several  small  openings  have  disclosed  irregular  masses  of  red  and 
brown  ore,  imbedded  in  layers  of  chert  and  loam. 

Fifi.  44. 


^  MA«NCilk(t    LIMCtTONK 

SANTEt    *  CI-AllK'a    BANK 

The  character  of  this  bank  is  very  indistinct  and  doubtful.  The 
present  digging  may  lead  to  some  larger,  disturbed  bank,  or  it  may 
disclose  a  drifted  deposit.  The  materials  which  surround  the  ore 
are  evidently  of  a  detritic  nature,  and  not  now  in  the  place  where 
they  were  formed. 

Another  deposit  which  might  belong  here  is  the  South  Moun- 
tain (see  Chapter  V.). 

ROLLA   ORE-DISTRICT. 

8,  T.    36,   R.   8,  W.,  Phelps 

Fifi-  45- 


KeUy  Bank  No.  \,'E.    %,   Sec. 
County. 


KtLLT        Bank.  Nil. 


BUCKLAND  BANK,  1 59 

This  bank  is  situated  near  the  summit  of  a  hill  composed  of  Second 
Sandstone  in  its  lower  part,  while  no  solid  rock  can  be  seen  higher 
up.  The  bank  itself  has  a  decided  resemblance  to  the  Thornton 
bank,  above  described,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  extensive,  and  con- 
tains larger  masses  of  hard,  specular  ore.  It  differs,  besides,  by  the 
detritic  character  of  the  associated  rocks.  There  is  next  to  the  ore, 
on  each  side,  a  thick  layer  (1-3  feet)  of  white  clay  mixed  with 
broken  chert,  and  outside  of  this  a  mass  of  yellow  sand  and  red 
loam,  irregularly  mixed,  and  free  from  chert.  When  opened  further, 
this  deposit  may  be  found  to  be  a  large  fragment  of  a  disrupted- 
layer  deposit,  or  else  an  original  ore-pocket,  which  has  been  pressed 
and  crushed  sidewise.  The  layers  of  clay  and  chert  are  evidently 
in  their  original  position  relative  to  the  ore,  but  they  are  broken 
and  mixed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  statement  could  also  be  ex- 
tended to  the  surrounding  mass  of  sand  and  loam. 

Buckland  Bank,  S.  >^,  Sec.  20,  T.  37,  R.  8,  W.,  Phelps 
County. — ^This  bank  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  sandstone  hill,  in  the 
crossing  of  two  ravines. 

Fig.    46. 


SCCTiON  « 

r.M.   ftorr    M|»ATiTC  «»•♦'•  •HiTi  »  TH.tO«r  flu*t  with  CMr«T 

rf^w^^iw  ■*^'  nwiiT   or    flwT 

I  give  here  a  section  of  the  mining-cut  made  in  it,  which  presents 
a  very  plain  instance  of  a  disturbed  specular-ore  bank.  This  deposit 
seems  to  be  actually  overturned  ;  the  ore,  which  in  regular  deposits 
lies  above  the  clay  and  chert  (CI  and  F),  is  here  covered  by  the  detritus 
of  these  materials.  On  the  south  side  of  the  cut  we  find  a  mass  of 
black,  tenacious  clay  (CI)  mixed  with  fragments  of  a  half-triturated, 
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dark-gray  clay-slate,  and  with  pieces  of  pyrites,  and  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  iron.  I  have  mentioned  a  somewhat  similar 
sulphurous  mass  as  having  been  found  in  the  James  bank,  near  St 
James,  below  the  ore  and  below  the  chert  and  clay  beds  that  un- 
derlie it.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  also  in  the  Buckland  bank 
this  mass  lay  below  the  clay  and  chert  and  ore  formerly,  but  that 
the  ore-deposit  was  underwashed  with  the  erosion  of  the  ravines  in 
which  it  is  situated,  and  broken  and  overturned. 

The  proximity  of  the  regular  sandstone  on  all  sides,  as  marked 
on  the  sketch,  shows  that  this  deposit  cannot  extend  horizontally 
much  over  the  limits  of  the  present  cut ;  but  it  may  extend  some- 
what in  the  depth. 

Another  bank  in  this  district,  which  I  shall  mention  in  Chapter 
V.  as  Moselle  No.  lO  bank,  seems  also  to  belong  in  this  category  of 
disturbed  deposits. 

d,    DRIFTED  DEPOSITS   OF  SPECULAR  ORE. 

In  the  general  introduction  to  this  Chapter  (IV.),  I  have  given  the 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  add  a  category  of  "  drifted  deposits," 
although  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  such  deposits  really  ex- 
ist. I  understand  by**  drifted  deposits,*' accumulations  of  loose 
fragments  of  destroyed  or  half-destroyed  ore-banks,  which  frag- 
ments have  been  carried  off  by  water  over  considerable  distances, 
cither  alone  or  mixed  with  detritu^  of  other  rocks,  and  again  de- 
posited, cither  in  more  or  less  regular  beds  or  strata,  alternating 
with  layers  of  other  broken  and  triturated  rocks,  or  irregularly  dis- 
tributed through  large  masses  of  such  detritus.  We  have  therefore 
two  kinds  of  drifted  deposits,  the  stratified  and  the  irregular. 

The  detritus  which  accompanies  such  deposits  always  consists 
of  sand,  sandstone,  chert,  and  red  loam,  of  such  a  character  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  original  deposits  were  in  the  Silurian  sand- 
stone. 

Spocular-ore  banks,  having  the  exterior  habitus  of  drifted  de- 
posits, are  very  numerous  in  the  central  ore-district  of  Missouri.  I 
intend  to  ilescribo  a  few  o'i  them  in  the  following  lines,  but  as  none 
of  them  is  sutlioionlly  opened  as  yet  to  allow  a  clear  insight  into 
its  interior  composition,  I  must  leave  to  future  mining  operations  to 
decide  whether  any,    and  how    many,    of  these  banks,   really  are 
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what  they  externally  look  to  be,  namely,  **  drifted  deposits,'*  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  bowlders  and  pieces  of  ore  visible  at 
present  are  only  outliers  of  either  intact  or  disturbed  deposits, 
which  now  lie  hidden  in  the  ground. 
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Blanton  Specular  Bank,  N.  ^  S.  E.  J^,  Sec.  29,  T.  40,  R.  i, 
W.,  Washington  County. — Some  rounded  surface-ore,  mostly 
small,  is  found  on  three  flat  spurs  of  a  low  ridge.  Strata  of  solid 
sandstone  crop  out  at  the  foot  of  these  spurs,  dipping  slightly 
south-west.     The  spurs  point  about  north. 

A  hole,  dug  15  feet  deep  on  the  top  of  the  most  eastern  spur, 
passed  through  drifted,  sandy  detritus,  with  little  ore,  and  then 
struck  a  layer  of  chert. 

This  bank  consists,  according  to  these  observations,  of  a  low 
sandstone-hill,  thickly  covered  with  detritus,  through  which  single 
pieces  of  specular  ore  are  unequally  distributed.  The  presence  of 
larger  and  workable  masses  of  ore  is  not  impossible,  but  is  no- 
where plainly  indicated.     The  ore  itself  is  of  good  quality. 

Primrose  Hill,  S.  W.  yi  N.W.  J^,  Sec.  32,  T.  40,  R.  i,  W.,  Wash- 
ington  County. — This  bank  is,  as  far  as  opened  at  present,  of  a 
similar  character  as  the  Blanton  specular  bank.  But  the  prospects  are 
here  better.  The  surface-ore,  mostly  small  and  rounded,  occurs  on 
the  inner  side  of  a  high  horseshoe-shaped  ridge,  enclosing  a  deep 
ravine.  The  spurs  ending  the  curved  ridge  point  north-east. 
Pieces  of  a  hard  sandstone  with  quartz-cement,  and  of  ordinary  soft 
sandstone,  are  also  found  on  the  surface. 

The  ridge  was  investigated  by  three  shafts,  one  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  western  spur,  the  two  others  on  the  inner  slope  of  the 
central  and  highest  portion  of  the  horseshoe.  Neither  of  these 
shafts  has  reached  the  solid  rock  as  yet.  The  two  upper  shafts  are 
forty  feet  deep,  in  fine,  sandy  detritus,  mixed  with  streaks  and 
irregular  masses  of  soft,  red  hematite,  and  of  broken  stalactites  of 
half-decomposed  specular  ore,  sometimes  cemented  by  soft  sand- 
stone. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  workable  masses  of  ore  will  yet  be  met 
with  in  this  vicinity. 
II 
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The  Scotia  district  contains  one  bank  that  may  belong  here; 
namely,  the  Bleeding  Hill.  The  SteelviUe  district  contains  the 
N.  G.  Ctark  No.  i,  the  Knox,  the  Sea  and  Marsh,  and  the  Fergu- 
son banks,  all  in  Crawford  County.  The  last-named  bank  is  the 
most  worked,  and  therefore  the  most  interesting  of  them. 

PergUBon  Banh,  Sec.  21,  T.  37,  R-  4,  W.,  Crawford  County. 

Fig.  47. 


rcnausoN   ban 


Fig.  47  gives  an  elevation  of  this  bank,  as  it  now  appears.  A 
flat  northern  hill-slope  shows,  in  several  places  marked  a,  b,  c, 
horizontal  zones  of  larger  and  smaller  specular  ore  on  the  surface. 
These  zones  arc  in  some  places  verj-  distinct,  in  others  less  so. 
They  are  from  four  to  eight  feet  wide,  measured  down  the  slope. 
They  seem  to  run  across  the  slope,  and  to  terminate  on  either  side, 
in  a  ravine.  The  ravine  on  the  western  side  is  the  deepest,  and 
contains  irrcj^ular  accumulations  of  rounded  ore.  A  shaft  sunk,  near 
the  highest  point  of  the  slope,  to  a  depth  of  twenty-two  feet,  passed 
through 

6  feet  of  soil  and  red  loam. 

2  feet  of  soft,  red  hematite, 

2  feet  of  rod  and  yellow  sandy  clay, 

2  feci  of  soft,  roil  hcm.Uito,  with  pieces  of  specular  ore. 

J  foot  of  red  clay.'  with  pieces  of  sandstone  and  some  chert, 

S  feet  of  I.irj^e  bowlders  of  specular  ore,  imbedded  in  soft,  red 
hematite, 
below  which  .» l.iyor  of  light-yelknv.  clayish  ochre  was  struck.     All 
these  m.uevials  sooniod  to  be  in  l.iyers  of  irregular  thickness,  gen- 
erally dippin;;  iuio  the  hill. 
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An  opening  made  at  the  point  marked  a,  has  cut  through  a 
6-feet  layer  of  white  sand  and  clay  with  bowlders  of  white  sandstone 
dipping  along  the  slope.  Below  this,  layers  of  red  clay  with 
small  ore  were  struck,  dipping  into  the  hill ;  below  these,  and  dip- 
ping in  the  same  direction,  a  16-inch  layer  of  broken  chert  with 
sandy  clay,  and  2  inches  of  fat,  white  clay ;  finally,  large  bowl- 
ders of  specular  ore,  softened,  and  altered  into  red  ore  on  the  out- 
side. 

The  above  description  would  indicate  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  hill  might  be  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  broken  ore 
and  of  detritus  of  rocks. 

ORE-DISTRICT  ON  THE  UPPER  MERAMEC. 

Smith  Banks,  Sec.  26,  T.  36,  R.  6,  W.,  Phelps  County.— The 
three  Smith  banks  are  situated  on  three  very  flat  slopes  or  swellings 
of  the  ground,  all  pointing  south,  and  lying  about  on  an  east-west 
line,  within  a  distance  of  one  half-mile.  The  two  western  banks. 
No.  I  and  No.  2,  are  very  near  together,  and  have  a  very  similar 
appearance.  In  both  of  them  good  specular  ore,  in  very  numerous, 
rounded  pieces,  is  spread  over  a  flat,  triangular  slope,  encompassed  by 
two  small  converging  ravines,  or  water-runs,  which  unite  atthe  lowest 
and  southern  end  of  the  bank.  The  upper,  wider,  and  most  north- 
ern part  of  the  slope,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  triangle,  passes 
into  a  plateau. 

This  triangular  space,  over  which  the  ore  extends,  is  about  250 
feet  wide  at  the  base  and  300  feet  long  in  the  western  or  No.  i 
Smith  bank;  and  it  is  250  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  600  feet  long 
in  the  central  or  No.  2  Smith  bank.  The  ore  of  the  latter  rarely 
exceeds  fist-size,  while  that  of  the  former  is  generally  somewhat 
larger,  and  sometimes  reaches  head-size.  Pieces  of  broken  chert 
and  sandstone  are  found  with  the  ore.  The  No.  i  bank  extends 
12  to  20  feet  over  its  western  ravine  and  up  the  opposite  slope, 
where  the  ore,  however,  has  a  somewhat  different  character,  being 
mostly  stalactitic,  or  '*  pipe-ore." 

Three  holes  were  dug,  8  to  10  feet  deep,  on  various  points  of 
the  Smith  bank  No.  i.  They  passed  through  loose  masses  of 
broken  white  sandstone,  sand,  broken  chert,  white  clay,  and  red 
loam,  all  mi.^ed  irregularly,  and  containing  in  places  some  soft,  red 
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hematite  and  some  rounded  specular  ore,  the  latter  principally  con- 
centrated in  the  soil  or  near  the  surface.  I  have  explained  the  pro- 
cess by  which  such  a  concentration  is  effected,  in  my  description  o\ 
the  Simmons  Mountain,  in  division  b  of  this  chapter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  now  visible  portions  of  the  two  west- 
ern Smith  banks  have  the  character  of  irregular,  drifted  deposits. 
They  may  contain,  occasionally,  larger  and  workable  accumulations 
of  ore  ;  but  no  one  can  tell  whether  or  where  they  exist. 

The  Smith  bank  No.  3  has  a  different  appearance.  On  the  upper 
part  of  a  flat  slope  a  circular  depression  of  sandstone  is  percep- 
tible, having  a  diameter  of  about  50  feet,  and  being  marked  by 
annular  outcrops.  Inside  of  these  outcrops  is  a  small  accumula- 
tion of  specular  ore,  in  rounded  pieces,  from  nut-  to  head-size.  This 
description  would  indicate  the  presence  of  an  undisturbed  deposit 
of  the  category  b  ;  but  the  scarcity  of  the  surface-ore,  the  small 
size  of  most  of  it,  the  light  color  of  the  surrounding  sandstone,  the 
absence  of  ferruginous  materials,  the  very  slight  dip  of  the  sand- 
stone-outcrops, and  the  small  diameter  of  the  circular  space  they 
enclose,  all  this  together  makes  me  believe  that  this  bank  was 
formed  by  a  slight  depression  of  the  sandstone,  in  which  depres- 
sion some  drifted  ore  has  found  a  resting-place. 

Fitzwater  Bank,  Sees.  33  and  34,  T.  35,  R.  4,  W.,  Dent 
County. — This  bank  occupies  a  pretty  high  position,  being  about 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  Fitzwater  Creek.  It  lies  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  a  ridge,  which  is  composed  of  Third  Magnesian  Lime- 
stone, capped  by  Second  Sandstone.  The  ore  seems  to  overlie  the 
latter.  A  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  fine  chert,  and  with  pieces  and 
larger  masses  of  chert,  cither  porous  or  dense,  covers  the  surface  of 
the  hills. 

The  ore-bank  is  as  yet  untouched.  Fig.  48  is  a  topographical 
sketch  of  this  locality,  showing  the  manner  of  distribution  of  the 
surface-ore  over  one  large  central  spur,  and  over  the  adjacent  slopes 
of  two  spurs,  north  and  south  of  the  central  one.  The  best  indi- 
cations extend  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  north  and  south,  and 
about  eight  hundred  feet  east  and  west.  Most  of  the  ore  is  below 
the  si/e  of  the  fist,  and  rounded  otV  at  the  corners  and  edges.  In 
some  places,  however,  it  reaches  and  exceeds  the  size  of  the  head, 
riiis  is  especially  the  case  in  the  ravines,  wiiere  the  most  consider- 
able accumulations  are  tound.     Pieces  of  yellow  sandstone,  and 
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near  the  northern  ravine,  also,  some  pieces  of  chert-conglomerate, 
cemented  by  yellow  sandstone,  occur  with  the  surface-ore.  No 
ferruginous  rocks  have  been  observed.  The  ore  seems  to  be  most 
abundant  at  a  certain  level  along  the  slopes,  which  level  is  about 
eight  feet  below  the  highest  point  on  the  two  northern  spurs,  which 
are  flat  and  low.  The  southern  spur,  a  part  of  which  only  is  visi- 
ble on  the  sketch,  is  considerably  higher,  and  the  level  of  the  most 
abundant  surface-ore  is  there  much  farther  below  the  highest  point. 
These  observations  indicate  that  there  might  exist  a  thick  and  ex- 
tensive layer  of  drifted  ore,  running  nearly  horizontally  through  all 
three  spurs,  and  covered  by  a  mixed  detritus  of  sandstone,  chert, 
and  ore.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  such  a  conclusion  cannot  be 
drawn  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  character  of  this  bank 
is  not  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness,  by  its  external  appearance, 
to  make  a  reliable  judgment  possible. 

Other  banks  in  this  district,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  drifted 
deposits,  are  the  Santee,  the  Anderson,  the  Blackwell,  the  Reuben 
Smith,  and  the  Carson  banks,  the  location,  etc.,  of  which  will  be 
given  in  Chapter  V. 
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Hutohlns  Creek  Bank,  Sec.  15,  T.  34,  R.  4,  W.,  Dent  County, 
3  miles  east  of  Salem. 


The  topographical  sketch,  Fig.  49,  shows  that  this  bank  has 
much  resemblance  to  the  Fit<!wator  bank,  and  that  its  character 
is  even  less  pronounced  than  that  of  the  latter.  Good  specular  ore, 
from  nut-size  to  one  foot  diameter,  mostly  rounded,  is  found  in 
four  ravines  on  the  west  and  south  sides  of  a  hijjh  ridge.  Quite 
scarce  and  only  very  small  ore  is  seen  on  the  spurs  between  the 
ravines.  The  ore  in  the  ravines  does  not  reach  a  higher  level  than 
about  30  feet  below  the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  hills  arc  covered 
with  soil  and  chert.  Large  and  small  pieces  of  white  sandstone 
are  met  with  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slopes.  I  could  not  find  any 
ferruginous  rocks.  The  district  represented  in  Fig.  40,  and  con- 
taining the  four  ravines  in  which  the  ore  is  principally  concentrated, 
measures  over  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in  each  direction. 

Practical  opening  and  working  only  can  decide  whether  the  ore 
in  the  ravines  has  come  from  a  coherent  deposit  existing  in  the 
ridge,  or  whether  it  is  derived  from  a  drifted  deposit,  and  has  been 
rntrated  in  the  ravines  by  the  gradual  erosion  of  the  latter. 
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Other  deposits  in  this  district  are  the  Huzzah,  the  Pittsburgh,  the 
Norris,  the  Hayes,  and  the  Orchard  &  Young  banks.  For  loca- 
tionSy  etc.,  see  Chapter  V. 

IRON   RIDGE  DISTRICT. 

Iron  Ridge  No.  2,  Sec.  33,  T.  39,  R.  S,  W.,  Crawford  County. — 
A  pretty  extensive  tract  of  slightly  undulating  ground,  ^  mile 
north  of  Iron  Ridge  Station,  on  the  Atl.  and  Pac.  R.  R.,  contains 
in  many  places  indications  of  specular  ore,  and  occasionally  shows 
large  bowlders  of  good  surface-ore.  A  number  of  ditches  were 
made  to  investigate  this  tract,  and  disclosed  irregular  accumula- 
tions, mostly  of  small  extent,  of  rounded  ore  with  red  clay,  of 
white  clay  with  pieces  of  chert,  and  of  impregnated  sandstone. 
This  locality  has  decidedly  the  appearance  of  an  irregular,  drifted 
deposit. 

Other  banks,  supposed  to  be  of  a  drifted  nature,  are,  in  this  dis- 
trict, J.  P.  Card  &  Co.'s,  Senator  Buckland*s,  the  Dorey,  the 
Isabella,  and  N.  G.  Clark  &  Co.'s  banks  ;  in  the  St.  James  district 
the  Thompson,  the  A.  C.  L.  No.  i,  the  Railroad  Nos.  i,  2,  3^  the 
Lenox,  the  Hall,  and  the  Seaton  banks.  See  the  ore-bank  list, 
Chapter  V. 

ROLLA  DISTRICT. 

Kelly  Bank  No.  2,  N.  E.  J^,  Sec.  21,  T.  37,  R.  8,  W.,  Phelps 
County. — Two  openings  have  been  made,  one  on  the  summit  and 
another  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill  apparently  composed  of  sand- 
stone covered  by  cherty  soil. 

The  lower  opening  shows  a  double  succession  of  layers  of  clay, 
of  broken  chert,  and  of  broken,  ferruginous  sandstone,  dipping  45® 
south-east,  and  below  this  an  irregular  mass  of  soft  hematite,  red 
and  brown,  containing  thin  veins  and  small  pockets  filled  with  crys- 
talline carbonates  of  iron.  These  carbonates  are  also  found  as 
cement  of  broken  chert.  On  the  north  side  of  the  cut  is  a  large 
mass  of  a  loose,  gray  rock,  probably  triturated  calcareous  sandstone. 
This  rock  contains  single  crystals  of  iron  pyrites,  and  also  veins  of 
carbonate  of  iron.  The  latter  is  evidently  formed  after  these 
masses  were  brought  into  their  present  irregular  position. 

The  upper  opening  shows  a  bed  of  bowlders  of  limonite,  some 
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1-2  feet  in  diameter,  imbedded  in  red  loam,  without  any  chert.  This 
limonite  is  in  its  general  appearance  more  like  that  found  in  lime- 
stone, and  unlike  the  limonite  formed  by  alteration  of  specular  ore. 

The  Kelly  No.  2  bank  is  evidently  a  locality  which  has  undergone 
several  strong  disturbances  at  various  epochs.  The  materials  met 
with  in  the  lower  cut  especially  may  have  been  broken  up,  drifted, 
deposited,  and  after  that  once  more  disturbed  and  broken. 

Taylor's  RoUa  Bank,  S.  W.  y^,  Sec.  15,  T.  37,  R.  8,  W.,  Phelps 
County. — This  bank  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  the  Kelly 
bank  No.  2.  It  is  less  irregular  in  its  formation,  and  has  more  dis- 
tinctly the  character  of  a  drifted  deposit,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
section,  Fig.  50. 

Fig.  50. 
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The  bottom  of  the  cut  consists  of  a  bed  of  finely-broken  chert. 
Above  this  is  a  layer,  3  feet  thick,  of  soft,  red  hematite,  in  part  clay- 
ish,  and  full  of  seams,  specks,  and  irregular  masses  of  spathic  iron- 
ore  (carbonate  of  iron),  and  enclosing  bowlders  and  pieces  of  specu- 
lar ore  and  of  chert.  Above  this  are  5  feet  of  alternate  layers  of 
red,  somewhat  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  of  red  loam  with  broken 
chert.     A  cherty  soil  covers  the  slope. 

Other  perhaps  drifted  deposits  arc,  in  this  district,  the  Hyer,  the 
Cold  Spring,  the  Coleman,  the  Piney  Creek,  the  Baird,  the  Hud- 
geons,  the  Camp  Creek,  and  the  Railroad  No.  4  banks  ;  in  the  Gas- 
conade district,  the  Frost,  the  A.  C.  L.  No.  2,  the  Railroad  No. 
5,  the  Morgan,  and  the  James  pipe-ore  banks ;  on  the  lower  Osage 
River,  the  Wimar  Creek,  the  Bclans  Creek,  and  the  Linn  Creek 
banks. 
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e.  STRATA  OF  RED  HEMATITE. 

The  red  hematites  of  the  carboniferous  formation,  which  hematites 
I  have  mentioned  in  Chapter  I.  and  described  in  Chapter  II.,  do  not 
occur  as  deposits  with  definite  limits,  lying  as  independent  and  for- 
eign developments  between  or  across  the  regular  stratified  or  un- 
stratified  geological  rocks  ;  but,  unlike  all  other  deposits  of  iron- 
ore  in  Missouri,  they  form  and  compose  in  themselves  regular  geo- 
logical strata. 

These  strata  of  red  hematite,  although  always  in  the  carbonifer- 
ous system,  do  not  seem,  however,  to  occupy  the  same  geological 
horizon  in  all  the  localities  where  they  are  found.  While  occurring 
in  the  so-called  Ferruginous  Sandstone  of  the  subcarboniferous  for- 
mation in  Callaway  and  Cooper  Counties,  and  on  the  Upper  Osage 
River  (in  St.  Clair  and  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Henry  County), 
the  strata  discovered  near  Calhoun,  in  Henry  County,  lies,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  G.  C.  Broadhead's  investigations,  in  the  Lower  Coal- 
measures. 

The  development  of  red  hematite  in  the  Ferruginous  Sandstone 
seems  frequently  to  extend  over  large  areas.  The  sandstone  in 
such  districts  becomes  more  and  more  impregnated  with  iron,  con- 
tains more  and  more  nodules  and  layers  of  pure  ore,  and  finally  en- 
tire strata  of  sandstone,  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to 
three  and  more  feet,  are  replaced  by  the  ore. 

None  of  the  deposits  of  this  kind  are  as  yet  sufficiently  opened 
and  worked  to  allow  the  geologist  to  decide  whether  this  ore  was 
formed  directly  after  and  on  the  surfaccof  the  underlying  sandstone, 
or  whether  it  was  infiltrated  afterward,  gradually  removing  and  re- 
placing either  beds  of  limestone  in  the  sandstone,  or  beds  of  the 
sandstone  itself,  which  happened  to  be  more  soluble  than  other  lay- 
ers, or  more  liable  to  be  attacked  and  altered  by  the  chalybeate  so- 
lution, at  the  temperature  then  existing. 

CALLAWAY   COUNTY   DISTRICT. 

Old  Digging,  Sec.  22,  T.  45,  R.  10,  W.,  Callaway  County. 

Fig.  51  is  a  sketch  of  this  locality.  The  lower  part  of  the  hills 
seems  to  be  composed  of  subcarboniferous  limestone,  the  upper 
of  ferruginous  sandstone.  Large  and  small  fragments  of  chert  are 
found  all  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.      The  ore  has  been  dis- 
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covered  in  two  places,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  both  sides  of  the 
ravine.  On  the  western  hill  a  hole  was  dug  a  number  of  years  ago, 
and  it  is  said  that  many  tons  of  ore  were  taken  out  of  it  and  were 
worked  in  a  charcoal-hearth  in  the  valley. 

Fig.  51. 
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On  the  east  side  of  the  ravine,  and  rather  close  to  it,  an  outcrop 
is  perceptible,  consisting  of  a  5-inch  stratum  of  solid,  pure,  red 
hematite.  The  place  is  not  opened,  and  the  total  thickness  of  the 
ore  cannot  be  seen. 

As  the  ore  in  both  these  outcrops,  east  and  west  of  the  ravine, 
seems  to  be  in  place,  it  is  probable  that  a  stratum  of  ore  extends 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  perhaps  through  the  whole  hill. 

Shaft  Hill,  N.W.i^,  Sec.  4,  T.  45,  R-  10,  W.,  Callaway  County. 
— This  hill,  of  which  I  give  a  geological  section  in  Fig.  52,  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  localities,  and  one  whose  structure  is  most 
clearly  seen,  in  this  ore-district.  It  is  now  being  opened  and 
worked.  The  annexed  section  was  made  from  the  indications  per- 
ceptible on  the  surface.  The  strata  seems  to  dip  slightly  north-east. 
The  limestones,  sandstones,   and    conglomerates   are   exposed   in 
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Fig.  52. 
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several  places,  forming  high  bluffs.  The  ore  and  the  strata  over- 
lying it  are  not  exposed,  and  have  to  be  judged  from  the  pieces 
found  on  the  surface.  Fragments  of  ore  are  found  at  a  certain 
level  all  round  the  hill.  A  stratum  of  ore  undoubtedly  runs  through 
the  hill,  and  its  thickness  may,  from  the  surface-indications,  be  esti- 
mated as  varying  from  one  to  three  feet.  In  some  places,  however, 
it  seems  to  reach  a  thickness  of  five  feet.  The  hill  is  nearly  round, 
and  has,  at  the  level  of  the  ore-bed,  a  diameter  of  about  800  feet 

The  ore  occurs  sometimes  in  nodules  or  lenticular  concretions, 
composed  of  several  concentric  layers,  and  apparently  imbedded 
in  loose  sand ;  sometimes  in  thin  layers,  alternating  with  layers  of 
loose  sand  ;  sometimes  as  thick,  massive  strata. 

A  shaft  was  dug,  ten  years  ago,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill, 
near  a  deep  ravine,  at  a  level  considerably  below  that  of  the  regular 
ore-bed.  The  shaft  went  eight  feet  deep  through  sand  and  broken 
ore  and  chert.  Larger  masses  of  ore  have  lately  been  discovered 
there.  This  part  of  the  Shaft  'Hill  deposit  has  probably  been  dis- 
placed, and  is  only  the  remainder  of  a  portion  of  the  regular  ore- 
stratum  which  was  underwashed  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  erosion 
of  the  ravine. 

Raph  Dunn  Bank,  S.  E.  J^  Sec.  32,  T.  46,  R.  10,  W.,  Callaway 
County. — This  bank  is  situated  close  to  the  Shaft  Hill  bank,  and 
separated  from  the  latter  by  a  deep  ravine.  The  ore-deposit  must 
have  been  originally  a  continuation  of  that  on  Shaft  Hill,  to  judge 
from  the  similarity  of  their  position.     Outcrops  of  the  ore  can  be 
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observed  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  near  the  top.  Toward  the 
west  and  north  the  hill  passes  into  a  plateau.  There  is  nothing  to 
indicate  how  far  the  ore  extends  into  this  plateau. 

Bloomfield  Bank,  W.  %  Sec.  32,  T.  46.  R.  10,  W.,  Callaway 
County. — Good  evidences  of  stratified  red  hematite  occur  on  both 
sides  of  a  little  valley,  adjacent  to  the  village  of  New  Bloomfield. 

Richard  Dunn  Bank,  Sec.  21,  T.  46,  R.  10,  W.  Callaway 
County. 
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Strata  of  red  hematite  are  perceptible  three  miles  north  of  New 
IJloomficld,  on  the  road  to  Fulton.  The  ore  crops  out  in  the  road 
for  a  distance  of  about  twelve  feet  down  the  slope.  Sandstone  is 
seen  both  above  and  below  the  ore.  One-quarter  of  a  mile  west, 
on  the  same  slope  and  level,  stratified  ore  has  been  found  immedi- 
ately below  the  soil,  in  ditjging  graves  in  a  cemetery.  A  connec- 
tion between  those  two  points  cannot  be  traced  at  present. 

Knight  Bank,  Sec.  2,  T.  46,  R.  10,  W.,  Callaway  County. 

A  fine  outcrop  of  dense  and  fine-grained  hematite  is  seen  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  northern  low  hill,  as  represented  in  the  sketch, 
Fig.  54.  The  ore  is  over  two  feet  thick,  and  dips  north  about 
twenty  degrees.  It  can  be  seen  only  in  two  places,  about  twenty 
feet  apart.  But  the  ore  seems  to  be  in  place,  and  may  therefore  be 
expected  to  run  through  the  hill.  Due  cast  of  this  hill,  small  and 
large  pieces  and  plates  of  ore  arc  found  loose  in  the  bed  of  the 
Middle  Auxvasse  Creek,  as  indicated  on  the  sketch. 

The  southern  low  hill  in  Fig.  54  shows,  at  both  its  northern  and 
southern  slopes,  outcrops  of  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  overlaid  by 
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thin  seams  of  red   ore.     These  indications  are,  howevcf,  not  suf- 
ficient to   warrant   the  presence  of  workable  ore  in  this  southern 
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Brown  Bank,  Sec.  23,  T.  40,  R.  24,  W.,  Henry  County, — The 
Brown  bank  is  situated  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  Osage  and 
Grand  Rivers.  This  ridge  consists  of  subcarboniferous  rocks.  Red, 
earthy  hematite,  partly  changed  into  brown  and  yellow  limonite,  is 
found  on  the  surface  over  a  very  large  area,  associated  with  ferru- 
ginous sandstone.  The  bank  is  not  opened,  and  the  thickness  and 
extent  cannot  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  certainty  from  the 
present  appearances. 

Oover  Bank,  Sec.  16,  T.  39,  R.  24,  St.  Clair  County.— Large 
and  small  fragments  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  frequently  very  rich 
in  iron,  together  with  some  brown  and  red  hematite,  arc  spread  over 
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a  zone  several  hundred  feet  wide,  and  about  one-fourth  mile  long, 
across  a  limestone  ridge.  Smeltable  ore  is  not  now  seen  in  large 
quantities  on  the  surface  ;  but  all  the  sandstone  is  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron,  as  to  give  hope  that  a  larger  de- 
posit of  ore  may  be  discovered  in  this  locality. 

Collins  Bank,  Sec.  23,  T.  39,  R.  25,  W.,  St.  Clair  County.— 
An  outcrop  of  red,  earthy  hematite,  partly  somewhat  argillaceous, 
extends  over  a  distance  of  200  feet,  along  a  ravine  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  slope,  on  which  no  rocks  are  perceptible  besides  broken  chert 
above  the  soil. 

Marmaduke  Bank,  Sec.  23,  T.  39,  R.  25,  W.,  St.  Clair  County.— 
Fragments  of  earthy,  red  hematite,  partly  altered  into  a  yellowish- 
brown,  porous  limonite,  are  found  on  the  surface  on  the  summit  of 
a  ridge,  over  an  area  measuring  about  600  feet  across,  and  400 
feet  along  the  ridge.  Some  of  the  ore  is  sandy,  and  passes  into  a 
regular  ferruginous  sandstone  in  places.  No  rock  is  perceptible  on 
the  ridge.  The  soil  is  covered  with  broken  flint,  which  is  mixed 
with  the  fragments  of  ore.  Most  of  the  ore  is  good  and  the  frag- 
ments large  and  sharp-edged,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  strati- 
fied deposit  in  the  sandstone. 

Other  banks,  of  a  similar  character  to  those  just  described,  seem 
to  be,  the  Black  Fork  and  the  Lamine  banks,  both  in  Cooper  County, 
and  the  Parkes  bank,  near  Calhoun,  in  Henry  County.  The  ore  of 
the  last-named  bank  is  in  the  coal-measures,  as  mentioned  above. 
For  the  location,  etc.  of  these  banks,  sec  Chapter  V. 

/.    DISTURBED   OR   DRIFTED   DEPOSITS   OF   RED   HEMATITE. 

I  will  describe  under  this  head  a  few  either  drifted,  or  at  least 
greatly  disturbed,  deposits  of  originally  stratified  red  hematite. 
Although  having  at  present  the  appearance  of  such  half-destroyed 
deposits,  they  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  coherent  banks  when 
they  are  more  closely  investigated. 

Murphy's  Hill,  Sec.  15,  T.  45,  R.  10,  W.,  Callaway  County. — 
This  locality  is  situated  a  short  distance  east  of  the  **  Old  Digging'* 
bank,  which  has  been  above  described.  No  ore  is  here  to  be  seen 
in  place,  but  large,  somewhat  rounded  pieces  and  plates  of  red 
ore  are  found  in  two  ravines,  and  were  evidently  washed  down 
from  the  hill.  The  hill  itself  seems  to  be  principally  composed  of 
sandstone.     Large   masses   of  limestone   are,  however,  projecting 
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The  sketch.  Fig.  55,  shows  the  occurrences  of  ore  to  be  observed 
at  the  Henderson  bank,  namely,  loose  and  rounded  surface-ore  in 
several  places  on  the  two  hills,  west  of  the  road  ;  loose  surface-ore 
along  the  road,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  eastern  hill  ;  a  small 
and  indistinct  outcrop  of  stratified  ore  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  near 
the  ravine  ;  ajid  finally,  loose  surface-ore  in  the  ravine. 

The  two  western  hills  are  composed  of  cncrinital  limestone,  which 
Elaid  bare  in  several  places,  and  seems  to  reach  the  summits,  and 
'to  be  covered  only  by  soil.  This  soEl  is  thick  and  copious  on  the 
pUteau  on  the  northern  hiii,  and  is  there  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Loose  ore  is  sometimes  thrown  up  by  the  plough  on  this 
plaleau.  The  hills  are  about  40  feet  high  above  the  creek.  The 
hill  east  of  the  road  is  thickly  covered  with  a  fine  sandy  soil  and 
by  vegetation,  and  does  not  show  any  evidences  of  rocks.  The 
ore-outcrop  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  dips  slightly  north-west.  The 
ore  is  a  dark-red,  fine-grained  hematite  in  thin  layers,  and  is  asso- 
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ciated  with  layers  of  chert.  The  exposure  extends,  however,  over  a 
few  feet  only,  and  is  therefore  too  small  to  allow  a  reliable  judg- 
ment regarding  its  character. 

All  appearances  at  the  Henderson  bank  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  encrinital  limestone  which  composes  the  hills  was  formerly 
covered  by  sandstone-strata,  containing  strata  of  ore,  and  that  this 
sandstone  was  destroyed  and  carried  off,  together  with  portions  of 
the  ore,  while  other  portions  of  the  latter  were  left,  though  in  a 
dilapidated  condition. 

g,    DEPOSITS   OF  LIMONITE  ON  LIMESTONE. 

The  distribution  of  the  limonites  over  the  State  has  been  described 
in  Chapter  II.  All  undisturbed  limonite  deposits  are  found  on  lime- 
stone. The  deposits  along  the  Mississippi  lie  partly  on  the  Upper 
Silurian  shales  and  limestones,  partly  on  the  Second  Magnesian 
Limestone,  according  to  Shumard's  reports.  All  the  other  deposits 
of  limonite  in  the  eastern  ore-region,  as  well  as  those  in  Franklin 
County  and  in  the  central  region,  seem  to  lie  on  the  Third  Magnesian 
Limestone,  as  far  as  their  position  could  be  ascertained.  The  same 
geological  position  is  occupied  by  the  limonites  on  the  Lower  Osage 
and  some  of  those  on  the  Middle  Osage,  while  those  in  the  western 
parts  of  Camden  and  Morgan  Counties,  and  those  in  Benton  County, 
arc  on  the  Second  Magnesian,  and  those  on  the  Upper  Osage  on  the 
lower  carboniferous  limestones. 

The  ore  occurs  neither  in  veins,  nor  in  beds,  nor  as  strata, 
nor  in  lenticular  or  other  pockets  of  well-defined  limits  and  regular 
shape.  It  is  deposited  in  irregular  cracks,  pockets,  and  cavities, 
either  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  various  limestones.  These 
cavities  have  sometimes  very  large  dimensions,  in  depth  as  well  as 
width,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  descriptions.  In  other 
instances  they  are  quite  small ;  but  wherever  they  exist,  they  are 
not  single,  but  a  larger  number  of  them  is  generally  found  together 
on  a  comparatively  small  space.  They  arc  also  mostly  near  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground,  and  not  covered  by  rock-deposits. 
The  underlying  limestone,  especially  the  Third  Magnesian,  is  often 
sandy,  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  be  readily  taken  for  a  calcareous 
sandstone.  The  rock  is  more  sandy  and  more  loose  where  it  is  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  deposit,  showing  that  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  dissolving  agencies. 
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The  ore  is  occasionally  mixed  with  broken  chert.  In  some  lo- 
calities, where  the  banks  are  sufficiently  opened  to  make  observa- 
tions possible  on  this  point,  the  ore  in  the  upper  part  of  the  de- 
posits is  considerably  harder  and  denser  and  richer  than  in  the 
lower  part,  where  it  is  more  inclined  to  be  light,  porous,  ochrey. 
and  clayish. 

This  fact,  and  the  invariably  stalactitic  structure  of  the  ore,  are 
proofs  that  the  solutions  from  which  the  ore  was  deposited  have 
been  infiltrated  from  above.  The  chemical  influence  of  the  carbo- 
nate of  lime  has  undoubtedly  contributed,  in  no  small  extent,  to 
precipitate  and  deposit  the  iron  in  the  form  of  hydrated  oxide. 


SOUTH-EASTERN  LIMONITE-DISTRICT. 

The  limonite  deposits  along  the  Mississippi  River  are  described  in 
Dr.  B.  T.  Shumard's  reports  on  St.  Genevieve,  Perry,  and  Cape 
Girardeau  Counties. 

Fold  Bank,  T.  33,  R.  7,  E.,  one-half  mile  from  Cornwall  Sta- 
tion, on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  in 
Madison  County. — This  bank  is  opened  and  mined,  and  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  coherent  limonite  deposits.  The  ore-indica- 
tions on  the  surface  extend  about  1,500  feet  along  a  low,  flat  hill, 
to  a  width  of  about  500  feet.  The  bank  is  mined  in  two  different 
cuts  :  Fig.  56  represents  a  section  through  one  of  them. 

Fig.  56. 
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The  limestone,  which  evidently  here  underlies  the  ore,  is  not 
•Tiuch  uncovered,  but  is  only  visible  in  single,  large,  rounded  masses 
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of  irregular  shape.  This  Htnestone  is  so  sandy  and  loose  on  its 
surface  that  it  has  there  the  appearance  of  a  soft,  calcareous  sand- 
stone. 

The  ore  hes  immediately  above  it.  It  is  a  limonite,  which  in 
this  deposit  is  softer  and  less  distinctly  stalactitic  than  in  most  other 
limonite  banks.  It  consists  of  irregularly-mixed  masses  of  yellow 
and  reddish-brown,  porous  ores,  and  of  somewhat  harder,  dark- 
brown,  but  generally  porous  limonite,  frequently  in  botryoidal  and 
mammillary  forms.  The  softer  ore  passes  occasionally  into  a  pure 
yellow  ochre.  The  best,  purest,  and  hardest  ore  is  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  deposit ;  the  softer  and  ochrey  ore  is  found  more  in  the 
lower  part.  But  all  the  ores  are  mingled  irregularly,  without  any 
perceptible  law  or  rule,  and  without  any  sign  of  stratification.  They 
are  in  some  places  clayish,  and  contain  seams  of  brown  and  red  clay. 
The  thickness  of  the  ore  is  very  variable  and  irregular.  It  is  in 
places  only  lo  feet  and  less,  and  reaches  in  other  places  30  feet. 

Above  the  ore  is  in  irregular  layer  of  reddish-brown  clay,  fine, 
pure,  and  pretty  uniform  in  color,  so  as  to  be  used  as  paint.  This 
layer  varies  in  thickness  from  a  half-foot  to  1 5  feet.  Above  this  clay 
is  a  layer  of  broken  chert,  2  to  3  inches  thick,  and  above  this  I  to 
5  feet  of  soil,  enclosing  broken  chert  and  surface-ore. 

Deal  Bank,  Sec.  2,  T.  31,  R.  8,  E.,  Bollinger  County.— This 
bank  has  been  opened  somewhat,  and  presents  the  following 
aspect : — 
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Wc  see  in  Fig.  57  four  successive,  very  irregular  layers,  sloping 
with  the  hill.  The  lowest  is  a  mass  of  solid,  chocolate-brown  limo- 
nite, taking  occasionally  a  bluish  color.  It  is  in  part  mixed  with  yel- 
low ochre,  in  part  with  white  or  yellow,  fine  or  coarse,  broken  chert. 
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The  layer  above  the  ore  is  red  clay,  with  broken  veins  of  ore 
which  enclose  broken  chert. 

Above  this  is  a  yellow,  sandy  clay,  mixed  with  fine  chert,  and 
interstratified  with  layers  of  this  chert. 

Above  this  is  a  cherty  soil,  with  bowlders  of  good,  hard,  and 
dense  limonite. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  ore  in  this  deposit  will  turn  purer 
toward  the  bottom.  This  can  be  ascertained  only  by  actual  prose- 
cution of  the  work,  because  none  of  the  numerous  localities  where 
limonite  occurs,  mixed  with  chert  in  this  manner,  have  as  yet  been 
fully  opened,  so  as  to  give  a  basis  for  general  conclusions  in  this  re- 
spect. It  seems,  however,  not  unlikely  that  the  chert  has  come  into 
the  ore  from  above,  through  the  same  apertures  in  which  the  solu- 
tions came,  and  that  the  chert  has  been  retained  in  the  upper  ore, 
and  that  the  lower  portion  of  it,  therefore,  will  contain  less  of  it. 

Irondale  Banks. — Several  limonite  banks  exist  in  the  vicinity  of 
Irondale,  in  Washington  County.  The  ore  is  there  deposited  in 
numerous  small,  irregular  pockets  on  the  surface  of  the  Third  Mag- 
nesian  Limestone.     Larger  coherent  masses  are  rarely  found. 

Other  undisturbed  limonite  banks  in  the  eastern  ore-district 
are  the  Russell  No.  2,  McLaughlin,  Singer,  Dinger,  Lindsey,  and 
Love  banks  in  Iron  County,  the  Jessie  Lutz  and  Francis  banks  in 
Bollinger  County,  the  Buffum  bank  in  Reynolds  County,  and  the 
Clarkson,  Silvy,  and  Crane  banks  in  Wayne  County.  The  loca- 
tion, etc.  of  these  banks  will  be  given  in  Chapter  IV. 

FRANKLIN   COUNTY  ORE-DISTRICT. 

Moselle  Banks. — The  various  limonite  banks  in  the  vicinity  of 
Moselle  Furnace  seem  to  have  the  same  general  character  as  the 
above-mentioned  Irondale  banks.  Some  of  them,  however,  con- 
tain larger  masses  of  ore,  as,  for  instance,^the 

Bowlen  Bank,  N.  W.J^  Sec.  5,  T.  41,  R.  2,  E.,  Franklin 
County. 

We  have  here  the  following  succession  of  rocks,  beginning  with 
tlie  lowest : — 

1.  Solid  and  uniform  mass  of  pure,  hard,  chocolate-brown  limon- 
ite, porous,  with  small,  equally  distributed  pores  (B  H). 

2.  Clayish  limonite,  with  irregular  masses  of  yellow  ochre,  soft 
and  friable,  and  easily  crushed  into  a  fine,  dry,  yellow  dust  (CI  -f-  H). 
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3.  Red  loam,  with  green  and  gray  broken  chert  (R  Cl  +  F). 

4.  Sandstone,  colored  and  impregnated  with  oxides  of  iron,  in 
disturbed  and  broken  layers  (S). 

5.  Dry  soil,  with  some  chert. 

As  no  limestone  has  as  yet  been  struck,  the  ore  will  certainly  ex- 
tend to  a  greater  depth,  and  may  prove  to  form  a  considerable 
coherent  deposit. 

Iron  Hill,  Sec.  17,  T.  42,  R.  i,  E.,  Franklin  County.— The  Iron 
Hill  deposit  seems  to  consist  of  numerous  smaller  cracks  and.  cavi- 
ties on  the  surface  of  the  Third  Magnesian  Limestone,  which 
cavities  are  in  part  or  wholly  filled  with  brown  limonite  and  with 
yellow  ochre.  Some  of  these  cavities  have  been  cut  through  by 
the  railroad-line,  three  miles  west  of  Moselle  Station.  The  follow- 
ing illustration,  Fig.  59,  gives  a  section  of  one  of  these  : — 


Fig-  59- 
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The  Third  Magnesian  Limestone  is  here  thickly  stratified  and 
very  sandy,  especially  in  the  lower  layers,  and  near  the  irregular 
depressions  and  cavities.     The  latter  all  start  from  the  surface  and 
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reach  more  or  less  deep  into  the  body  of  the  limestone.  In  the 
deepest  of  these  cavities,  in  Fig.  59,  we  find  deposited  a  loose, 
coarse-grained  and  ferruginous,  thinly-stratified  sandstone,  which 
has  afterward  been  broken  up  again  and  partly  destroyed,  perhaps 
simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  crack  in  which  the  cavity 
terminates  at  its  lower  extremity.  The  point  of  this  crack  is  filled 
with  white  clay  and  with  broken,  white  chert  (Cl-hF).  All  the 
rest  of  the  cavity  is  nearly  filled  with  limonite  (B  H),  in  irregular, 
botryoidal,  and  stalactitic  forms,  mixed  with  yellow  ochre  and  some 
chert.  The  lower  part  is  mostly  ochre  ;  the  higher  portions  are 
harder,  and  form  one  coherent,  porous  mass  of  limonite,  in  places 
mixed  with  heavy-spar.  The  thickest  and  least  porous  forms  of 
the  limonite  enclose  sometimes  a  core  of  pyrites.  An  oblong  space, 
now  filled  with  an  indurated  red  clay  (CI),  exists  in  the  centre  of  ' 
the  lower  part  of  the  cavity,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ore  has 
been  formed  gradually  from  the  walls  of  the  cavity  toward  the 
centre,  as  well  as  from  the  top  toward  the  bottom.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  infiltration  has  taken  place  from  above. 

Blanton  Limonite  Bank,  S.  K  S.  W.  i^  Sec.  29,T.  40,  R.  i, 
W.,  Washington  County,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Blanton 
Hills. 

Fig.  60. 
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This  bank  is  not  opened.  The  ore  seems  to  lie  on  the  limestone 
and  beneath  the  sandstone.  The  surface-ore  occurs  in  pieces  and 
large  bowlders,  and  can  be  traced  about  150  feet  down  the  slope 
and  60  feet  along  the  slope. 
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Steelvllle  No.  2  Bank,  E.  %  S.  W.  %.  Sec.  5,  T.  37,  R.  4,  W., 
Crawford  County. — This  is  a  limonite  bank,  situated  but  a  few 
hundred  feet  north  of  the  Steelville  No.  I  bank  of  specular  and  red 


This  limonite  bank  presents  a  very  fine  show  of  large  surface-ore 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  sandstone  hill,  near  its  foot.  A  brown, 
impregnated  sandstone  is  found  above  the  ore  on  the  same  slope, 
passing  into  a  white  sandstone,  which  forms  the  summit.  It  is  not 
now  to  be  seen  what  rock  underlies  the  ore,  because  the  latter 
descends  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  into  the  valley.  The  surface, 
over  which  the  ore  is  spread,  is  about  400  feet  long  and  30  to  40 
feet  wide.  A  narrow  belt  of  breccia  of  gray  and  green  chert,  ce- 
mented by  an  indurated  clay,  encircles  the  ore  above,  and  separates 
it  from  the  sandstone.  Some  soft,  red  ore  has  been  found  close  to 
the  bank  north  of  it.  These  facts  would  indicate  that  this  might 
be  a  transformed  specular-ore  deposit ;  but  the  absence  of  all 
specular  ore  and  the  mineralogical  character  of  the  limonite  make  it 
more  probable  that  it  will  prove  to  be  an  original  limonite  deposit 
on  the  Third  Magnesian  Limestone. 

WllkersoD  Bank,  Sec.  34,  T.  36,  R.  4,  W.,  Crawford  County. 
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As  Fig.  61  shows,  this  bank  exhibits  a  considerable  quantity  of 
surface-ore,  in  bowlders  from  one-half  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  lying 
in  a  curved  line  along  the  north-western  slope  of  two  hills,  1 J  to  20 
feet  below  the  summit,  and  being  also  concentrated  in  the  ravine 
which  separates  the  two  hills.  No  distinct  outcrop  of  rock  can  be 
seen.  Pieces  of  chert  are  mixed  with  the  surface-ore,  and  occa- 
sionally some  sandstone  on  the  southern,  and  single  pieces  of  lime- 
stone on  the  northern,  hill. 

Other  banks  of  limonite  on  limestone  exist  on  Crooked  Creek,  and 
in  several  localities  along  the  Gasconade  River,  also  in  numerous 
places  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  Many  of  these  banks 
will  be  found  in  the  list  in  Chapter  V.  of  this  report. 

ORE-REGION  ON   THE   OSAGE   RIVER, 

The  most  important  limonite  region  in  Missouri  is  on  the  Osage 
River.  The  banks  on  the  Lower  Osage,  in  Miller  County,  seem 
to  be  mostly  disturbed,  and  do  not  therefore  belong  in  our  cate- 
gory^,- but  very  numerous  banks  of  this  character  exist  on  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Osage  Rivers,  some  of  which  I  will  now  describe. 

FumaoeBank,  on  Boulinger  Creek,  Sec.  4,  T.  39,  R.  18,  W., 
Camden  County. 

Fig.  61. 
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Fig.  62  is  a  topographical  sketch,  on  a  very  small  scale,  showing 
the  extent  of  the  surface-ore,  the  three  openings,  dr,  i,  c^  made  into 
the  deposit  by  the  miner,  and  the  position  of  the  blast-furnace, 
which  has  been  erected  near  the  foot  of  the  main  hill,  to  smelt  the 
ore.  The  distance  between  a  and  c  is  about  one-quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  openings  a  and  d,  out  of  which  a  considerable  quantity 
of  good  limonite  has  been  taken  already,  have  shown  that  the  ore 
lies  on  the  irregular  surface  of  the  Third  Magnesian  Limestone, 
which  composes  the  main  body  of  the  hill.  This  limestone  is  very 
sandy  near  the  ore,  and  has  there  the  appearance  of  a  loose,  calcareous 
sandstone.  The  ore  seems  to  form  in  some  places  a  layer  of  irreg- 
ular thickness  on  the  limestone,  and,  besides,  to  fill  all  the  pockets 
and  cavities  on  the  latter.  One  such  cavity,  which  has  been  struck 
in  the  opening  dr,  has  been  mined  to  a  depth  of  12  feet  in  the  solid 
and  pure  ore  without  reaching  the  bottom. 

White  Bank,  S.  E.  J^  Sec.  7,  T.  39,  R.  18,  W.,  Camden  County. 
— The  White  bank,  which  has  been  opened  by  a  tunnel  and  a  shaft, 
has  a  great  resemblance  in  its  general  character  to  the  Furnace 
bank.  The  layer  of  ore  on  the  limestone  continues  here  pretty 
steadily  some  distance  into  the  hill ;  but  larger  cavities  filled  with 
ore  have  not  been  met  with,  so  far.  The  following  section,  Fig.  63, 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  ore  as  seen  at  present : — 


Fig-  63. 
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L  is  the  regular  Third  Magnesian  Limestone. 

D  L  is  a  layer  of  decomposed  limestone,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  loose,  calcareous  sandstone  ;  thickness  varies  from  2  to 
30  inches. 

Ore.     Above  this  rock  is  a  bed  of  limonite,  i  to  4  feet  thick,  soft 
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and  earthy,  enclosing-  irregularmassesof  hard,  solid  ore  of  more  or 
less  stalactitic  structure. 

CI.  Dark-red  to  brown,  strongly  ferruginous  clay  or  loam,  J^  to 
2  feet. 

O  +  F.  White  and  green  clay  in  thin  and  irregular  layers,  with 
sand  and  chert,  1  to  3  feet. 

F.   Layer  of  white  chert,  1  to  3  inches. 

S.  D.  Layers  of  yellow  sand  and  variegated  clays  and  loams,  with 
more  or  less  broken  strata  of  sandstone. 

Palm  Bank,  on  Dry  Creek,  N.  W.  %  Sec.  12,  T.  40,  R.  19,  W.. 
Morgan  County. 


Fig.  64. 
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We  have  here  a  distinct  outcrop  of  ore  in  the  ravine  upon  the 
western  slope  of  the  hill,  close  to  the  foot.  The  ore  is  a  limonitc  of 
good  quality,  about  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  seems  to  be  in  place. 
Around  the  outcrop,  within  a  radius  of  30  feet,  is  a  large  amount  of 
surface-ore,  which  extends  in  smaller  quantities  to  a  distance  of  50 
or  60  feet  up  the  slope.  The  soil  on  the  hili  is  mixed  with  chert. 
No  other  rocks  are  visible, 

Wlffwom  Bank,  Sec.  10,  T.  40.  R.  19,  W..  Morgan  County.— 
The  ore  is  a  hmonite,  which  is  very  largely  mixed  with  chert,  so 
much  so  as  to  form  a  breccia  in  some  cases.  There  are,  however, 
portions  of  it  which  are  pure.     It  is  found  on  the  western  slope  of 
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a  cherty  hill,  the  lower  part  of  which  seems  to  consist  of  a  sandy, 
magnesian  limestone.  The  ore  extends  about  1,000  feet  along  the 
slope  and  60  feet  vertically.  Some  sandstone  is  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  a  short  distance  from  the  ore  and 
apparently  above  it. 

Gout's  Bank,  on  Flat  Rook  Branch,  Sec.  14,  T.  40,  R.  19,  W., 
Morgan  County. — ^The  ore  lies  on  the  east  slope  of  a  hill  in  a  zone 
about  30  feet  wide,  extending  150  feet  down  the  hill-side.  It  is  a 
limonite,  massive,  but  frequently  mixed  with  fine,  broken  chert.  A 
large  amount  of  broken  chert  is  seen  on  the  surface,  but  there  is  no 
rock  exposed. 

Walker  Bank,  Sec.  36,  T.  41,  R.  20,  W. ,  Benton  County,  is 
situated  at  the  top  of  a  high,  cherty  hill,  over  which  single  pieces  of 
ore  are  widely  scattered.  The  outcrop  of  ore  is  circular,  about  20 
feet  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  large  bowlders,  some  of  which  are 
several  feet  in  diameter.     The  ore  is  a  limonite  of  good  quality. 

Gxin  Bank,  Sec.  33,  T.  40,  R.  20,  W.,  Benton  County. — Here  a 
large  amount  of  surface-ore  is  scattered  for  a  distance  of  50  feet 
vertically  and  500  feet  along  the  northern  slope  of  a  low,  flat  hill. 
Two  test-pits  have  been  sunk  and  numerous  drill-holes,  all  of  which 
struck  the  ore  at  a  depth  from  4  to  6  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  ore  is  a  good-quality  limonite,  and  the  bank  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  in  this  region. 

Richvroods  Bank,  Sees.  3  and  4,  T.  39,  R.  22,  W.,  Benton 
County. — Here  the  ore  lies  upon  the  western  slope,  in  a  belt  about 
30  feet  wide,  and  extending  some  200  feet  up  the  hill. 

Above  the  ore  is  a  yellow  sandstone.  The  rock  below  is  cov- 
ered by  soil,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  same  hill,  a  few  hundred  yards 
distant,  is  an  outcrop  of  limestone,  probably  the  Third  Magnesian. 

Indian  Creek  Bank,  Sec.  26,  T.  42,  R.  21,  W. ,  Benton  County. 
— The  hill  on  which  the  ore  is  found  is  about  100  feet  high.  At  the 
base,  and  extending  probably  20  feet  vertically,  is  a  horizontal  lime- 
stone, probably  the  Third  Magnesian. 

Above  this,  on  the  western  slope,  the  surface  is  covered  with 
chert  and  pieces  of  limonite-ore.  At  one  place  is  a  large  bowlder 
of  many  tons'  weight.  It  is  partly  formed  of  fine  pipe-ore  broken, 
and  the  pieces  cemented  again  by  ore.  Other  pipe-ore  is  mixed  with 
thQ  soil  near  by.  Some  surface-ore,  though  scarce,  is  found  higher 
up  on  the^southern  slope,  and  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
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Sandstone  probably  forms  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  limestone  ; 
the  ore  will  be  found,  not  forming  a  coherent  deposit,  but  only 
larger  or  smaller  accumulations  in  the  cavities  on  the  limestone. 

Fig.  6s. 
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Elm  Hollow  Bank,  Sec.  36,  T.  41,  R.  22,  W,,  Benton  County. 
— The  ore  at  this  place  lies  upon  the  northern  slope  of  a  hill,  over 
a  surface  perhaps  50  by  100  feet.  It  consists  of  numerous  pieces, 
varying  in  size,  not  rounded.     Chert  is  scattered   over  the  whole 

Fig.  66. 


hill,  and  near  the  top,  above  the  ore,  occur  pieces  of  sandstone. 
There  is  a  probability  of  this  being  a  coherent  deposit.  In  some 
of  the  larger  pieces  of  the  ore  a  core  of  pyrites  was  found. 

Copper  Bank,  Sec.  27,  T.  39,  R.  24,  W.,  St.  Clair  County. 

This  bank  is  upon  the  north-west  slope  of  a  hill  into  which  a  shaft 
has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  72  feet,  in  search  of  copper. 

The  shaft  is  in  a  whitish  limestone,  probably  the  encrinital,  and 
follows  a  crevice  which  is  filled  with  a  soft,  earthy  limonite.  The 
course  of  this  crevice  is  north-east  and  south-west. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  stratified  ore  appears  several  feet  thick, 
and  above  this  is  an  outcrop  of  ferruginous  sandstone. 
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Sheldon  Bank,  Sec.  8,  T.  38,  R.  24,  W.,  St.  Clair  County.— 
This  hill  seems  to  consist  of  a  coarse-grained,  semicrystalline,  gray 
limestone,  filled  with  encrinites,  which  crop  out  over  the  slope  to 
a  height  of  80  feet.     Higher  up  pieces  of  ferruginous  sandstone  are 

Fifi.  68. 
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found  scattered.  The  principal  part  of  the  ore  is  in  bowlders,  from 
one  to  three  feet  diameter,  lying  in  the  midst  of  large  limestone 
outcrops.  It  is  also  found  in  smaller  pieces  higher  up  in  the  region 
of  the  sandstone.     On  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  the  ore  is  solid 
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limonite,  somewhat  argillaceous  and  ochrey,  and  inclined  to  stalac- 
titic  forms. 

Higher  up  the  hill  it  becomes  more  sandy.  The  hill  north  of 
this  is  1 50  feet  high,  of  the  same  geological  formation,  and  shows 
some  surface-ore  on  its  southern  slope. 

This  bank  is  one  of  the  most  promising  in  this  region. 

Greenwell  Bank,  Sec.  15,  T.  39,  R.  25,  W.,  St.  Clair  County. 
— The  ore  occurs  scattered  70  feet  along  and  40  feet  down  the 
slope  of  a  low,  flat  hill,  which  is  covered  with  broken  flint  and  large 
bowlders  of  crystalline,  gray  limestone.     Part  of  the  ore  is  hard  and 
solid,  and  part  is  argillaceous. 

Besides  these  already  described,  the  Laclede,  the  Big  and  Little 
Manqua,  the  Carl,  Newman,  Turkey  Creek,  Brown,  Cover,  Collins 
banks,  and  many  others  in  this  Osage  region,  belong  to  this  class  of 
ore-deposits. 

//.   DISTURBED   OR  DRIFTED   DEPOSITS   OF   LIMONITE. 

Some  of  the  limonite  deposits  seem  to  have  been  disturbed  from 
their  position,  others  partly  destroyed,  broken  up,  and  re-deposited. 
We  find,  therefore,  some  apparently  on  the  sandstone,  others  as 
drifted  ore  imbedded  in  the  soil,  subsoil,  or  in  other  destroyed  and 
drifted  materials.  Few  of  these  deposits  are,  however,  as  yet  suf- 
ficiently opened  to  allow  a  reliable  judgment  regarding  their  char- 
acter. 

Matthe'ws  Mountain,  Sec.  3,T.  32,  R.  6,  E.,  Madison  County. 
— The  prevalent  rock  here  is  limestone,  with  cherty  soil,  but  por- 
phyry-hills are  abundant.  The  porphyry  is  brown  or  reddish 
brown,  with  crystals  of  a  transparent  feldspar.  Matthews  Moun- 
tain is  a  high,  steep  hill,  seemingly  composed  of  this  porphyry, 
although  the  rock-mass  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  porphyritic 
detritus,  with  large,  sharp-cornered  pieces  of  porphyry.  These  are 
mixed  with  pieces  and  large,  rounded  bowlders  of  dense  limonite. 
Near  by,  some  test-pits  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  5  to  10  feet, 
in  which  large  bowlders  of  ore  were  found  mixed  with  the  detritus, 
but  the  solid  rock  was  not  reached. 

As  no  deposits  of  limonite  are  known  to  occur  in  porphyry,  it 
has  probably  in  this  case  been  drifted  into  the  detritus,  from  some 
limestone  which  has  been  eroded  or  washed  away. 
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PM>lick'0  Bonk,  Sees.  23  and  24,  T.  32,  R.  8,  E.,  Bollinger 
County. --'The  ore  15  a  hard  limonite,  occurring  imbedded  with 
white  flint  and  pieces  of  sandstone  in  the  sofl  and  subsoil  on  the 
ft^^uthern  sk/pe  of  a  high  and  steep  hill.  No  limestone  is  seen  in 
thin  vicinity.  The  gcofogy  of  this  localit>'  is  the  same  as  at  the 
Oilman^  Turkey  Hill,  and  Murdoch  banks,  hereafter  to  be  described. 
The  surface  seems  to  consist  of  irregular,  unconformable,  and  in- 
distinctly stratified  red  and  yellow  clays,  mixed  with  sand  and 
chert,  and  with  pieces  of  sandstone  originating  from  destroyed 
strata,  lliis  formation,  which  has  evidently  a  secondary  character, 
and  looks  as  if  deposited  by  greatly  agitated  waters,  probably 
rests  upon  the  top*of  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  can  be  seen 
directly,  in  a  few  localities,  only  in  some  of  the  deepest  ravines. 
The  Hoil  covering  this  formation  is  itself  clayish,  but  mixed  with 
fine  and  coarse  chert  as  well  as  with  large  pieces  of  flint,  and  often 
with  pieces  of  limonite.  This  surface-ore  seems  in  some  places 
to  have  no  connection  with  coherent  deposits,  while  m  others  it 
has  led  to  the  discovery  of  more  substantial  deposits  of  irregular 
shape. 

Oilman  Bank,  N.  W.  y^  Sec.  i,  T.  31,  R.  8,  E.,  Bollinger 
County. — At  this  place  the  soil  is  covered  by,  and  encloses,  a  large 
quantity  of  white  chert,  mi.xcd  with  fragments  of  a  white  sand- 
Htonc.  The  Third  Magnesian  Limestone  is  seen  cropping  out  in 
the  bed  of  Crooked  Creek,  a  half-mile  from  the  ore-bank. 

The  mass  of  ore  is  of  lenticular  shape,  and  lies  imbedded  in  yellow 
clay,  nii.Kcd  with  fine,  white  chert.  The  ore  is  broken  and  frac- 
tured into  pieces  and  blocks,  which  have,  however,  sharp  corners 
and  cd^cs,  and  are  so  disposed  as  to  indicate  that  they  must  have 
been  at  one  time  parts  of  the  same  coherent  deposit,  and  have 
been  broken  apart  by  irregular  shrinkage,  or  by  movements  of  the 
surrounding  masses. 

Heils  ami  layers  of  solid  flint,  which  occur  in  the  ore  and  clay, 
arc  also  broken  and  fractured  in  a  similar  manner. 

Turkey  Hill,  N.  W.  j;  Sec.  32,  T.  31,  R.  10,  E.,  Bollinger 
C-ounty.  -- The  ore  here  is  found  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill  near  the 
bottom  of  %v  ravine.  It  consists  of  bowlders,  large  and  small,  of 
a  generally  pure,  dark-colored  limonite.  which  are  imbedded  and 
irro^uKuly  distributed  in  a  yellow,  marly  clay,  containing  much 
while  cheit  and  tlint. 
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A  tunnel  has  been  run  about  20  feet  into  the  hill,  through  clay 
containing  ore-bowlders,  without  reaching  the  solid  rock. 

Murdoch  Bank,  Sec.  16,  T.  30,  R.  9,  E.,  Bollinger  County. — 
The  ore  of  this  bank  is  found  scattered  thinly  over  a  surface  of  2  to 
3  acres  on  the  top  of  a  flat  hill,  and  extending  somewhat  down  the 
western  slope.  Near  the  top,  the  ore  is  impure,  being  mixed  with 
a  breccia  of  flint,  the  ore  serving  as  the  cement.  On  the  slope  it 
grows  purer,  but  scarcer.  There  has  been  considerable  prospecting 
done  here,  by  scattered  diggings  and  a  shaft,  but  without  disclosing 
anything  but  clay  and  chert. 

Other  banks,  probably  belonging  to  this  class,  in  the  eastern 
ore-region,  are  the  Collins,  Leeds  Hill,  Creder,  Orth  &  Livering, 
Baker,  and  Lutz. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY   ORE-DISTRICT. 

Stanton  HiU  Bank, S.  W.  j^  of  N.  E.  %,  Sec.  36,  T.  41,  R.  2,  W., 
Franklin  County,  is  a  circular  depression  of  about  50  feet  diameter, 
in  a  dark-colored  sandstone  which  crops  out  all  round,  and  toward 
the  centre  grows  very  ferruginous,  where  it  has  almost  the  appearance 
of  crystalline,  specular  ore.  The  only  pure  ore  found  is  a  limonite. 
The  lines  of  the  strata  in  the  sandstpne  are  very  much  distorted, 
and  its  whole  appearance  indicates  a  disturbance  from  its  original 
position. 

OSAGE  RIVER   ORE-REGION. 

In  the  Osage  River  ore-region  there  are  very  few  deposits  of 
class//,  but  of  these  the  Carpenter  and  Grissom  bank§  are  the  most 
important. 

Carpenter  Bank,  Sec.  12,  T.  46,  R.  21,  W.,  Benton  County. 

Fig.  69. 
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L.  Sandy  limestone. 

C  L.   Ferruginous,  reddish-brown  loam. 

C  L+F.   Clayish  sand,  with  one  distinct  half-inch  layer  of  fine,  white  chert. 
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The  ore  covers  the  surface  for  but  a  small  area,  of  perhaps  20 
feet  diameter,  but  is  found  scattered  in  less  quantity  in  various 
other  places  on  the  same  flat  hill. 

There  is  no  ore  in  the  strata  of  the  cut ;  it  is  only  found  in  the 
soil  covering  the  strata,  having  been  drifted  there  ;  but  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  only  an  outlier  of  some  deposit  higher  up  the  hitt. 

Grlssom  Bank,  on  Turkey  Creek,  Sec.  28,  T.  46,  R.  21,  W., 
Benton  County. 

Fig.  70. 
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The  ore  lies  upon  the  western  slope  of  a  hill  150  feet  high.  At 
the  foot,  limestone  is  seen  in  position  to  a  height  of  about  16  feet. 
Above  this  the  mass  of  the  hill  seems  to  be  of  sandstone,  covered 
with  pieces  of  sharp-cornered  flint.  The  ore  is  in  large  pieces  of 
irregular  shape,  very  porous,  partly  of  stalactitic  fracture.  Some 
of  it  is  sulphurous.  A  singular  feature  of  this  bank  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ore  in  large  quantity  and  exclusively  above  the  sand- 
stone outcrops.  From  this  feature  some  disturbance  was  inferred. 
The  Sample  and  Tuscumbia  banks  are  the  only  others  of  class  h  in 
this  region  having  come  to  my  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  IRON-ORES  OF  MISSOURI. 

BY  ADOLF  SCHMIDT,   PH.    D. 

D.  List  of  Deposits  of  Iron-ore  in  Missouri, — Explanation  of  the 
Signs  used  in  the  List  of  Deposits  of  Iron- ore  in  Missouri. 

The  following  list  contains  all  the  deposits  of  iron-ore  in  Mis- 
souri which  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  As  this  list  has  been 
made  principally  for  commercial  and  industrial  purposes,  the  de- 
posits were  arranged  according  to  their  position  along  the  various 
routes  of  transport,  railroads  or  navigable  rivers,  over  which  the 
ores  would  have  to  be  carried  to  their  respective  markets,  or  to 
those  places  where  they  may  be  used  directly  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron. 

They  were  arranged  as  follows  : — 

Deposits  along  the  Mississippi  River Nos.  I  to      6 

"               "        Iron  Mountain  R.  R '*  7  to    56 

Atlantic  &  Pacific  R.  R.  east  of 

Cuba '•  57  to    76 

St.  Louis,  Salem  &  Little  Rock 

R.  R "  77  to  125 

Atlantic  &  Pacific  R.  R.  west 

of  Cuba '*  126  to  181 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R **  182  to  198 

Osage  River **  199  to  273 

in  other  parts  of  the  State **  274  to  278 


<<  (I 
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The  following  columns  are  used  in  the  list : — 
Column  I.  Consecutive  Numbers. 

Column  2,  Name  of  deposits,  or  **  banks."      These  names  are 
13 
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Column  9.  Distances  from  the  nearest  railroads  or  navigable 
rivers.  I  have  considered  this  column  indispensable,  because  the 
immediate  industrial  importance  of  the  various  banks  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  their  accessibility,  and  on  their  distances  from  the 
routes  of  transport.  This  column  is  less  important  for  some  de- 
posits which  are  directly  connected  with  iron-works. 
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taken  either  from  the  present  or  former  owners,  or  from  the  lessees, 
or  from  people  who  live  in  the  neighborhood,  or  from  creeks,  towns, 
or  counties,  or  from  other  objects  or  circumstances  having  some 
connection  with  these  ore-banks. 

Column  3.  Location  of  deposits,  giving  the  township,  range,  and 
section.  These  were  mostly  obtained  from  the  owners  or  lessees 
of  the  banks  to  which  they  refer. 

Column  4.  Counties  in  which  the  banks  are  situated. 

Column  5.  Names  of  the  owners  or  lessees,  or  both. 

Column  6.  Probable  character  of  deposit.  The  signs  used  in 
this  column  refer  to  the  division  of  iron-ore  banks,  as  given  and 
explained  under  I.  C.  of  the  present  report,  in  brief  thus  : — 

a.  Deposits  of  specular  ore  in  porphyry. 

b.  Deposits  of  specular  ore  in  sandstone. 

c.  Disturbed  deposits  of  specular  ore. 

d.  Drifted  deposits  of  specular  ore. 

e.  Strata  of  red  hematite. 

f.  Disturbed  or  drifted  deposits  of  red  hematite. 

g.  Deposits  of  limonite  on  limestone. 

//.  Disturbed  or  drifted  deposits  of  limonite. 

Ore-banks  which  were  not  visited  by  members  of  the  Survey 
have  no  sign  in  the  6th  column. 

Column  7.  Probable  size  of  deposit.  As  mentioned  under  I.  A. 
of  the  present  report,  I  have  divided  the  various  ore-banks  in  five 
sixes,  according  to  the  number  of  tons  of  workable  ore  they  are 
supposed  to  contain,  from  their  appearance  and  condition  in  sum- 
Bier,  1872.     These  sizes  are  : — 

1.  Estimated  at  less  than  20,000  tons. 

2.  "  20,000  to      100,000  ** 

3.  **  100,000  to     500,000  ** 

4.  **  500,000  to  2,000,000  ** 

5.  **  more  than  2,000,000  ** 

J^  Character   of  the   ore.       This   column   is   required, 
tfe  6lh  column  cannot  be  filled  for  all  the  banks,  and 
binks,  though  having,  for  instance,  the  general  char- 
re  deposits,  contain  also  red  hematites  or  limo- 
lidic  course  of  time  by  altering  influences. 
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Column  9.  Distances  from  the  nearest  railroads  or  navigable 
rivers.  I  have  considered  this  column  indispensable,  because  the 
immediate  industrial  importance  of  the  various  banks  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  their  accessibility,  and  on  their  distances  from  the 
routes  of  transport.  This  column  is  less  important  for  some  de- 
posits which  are  directly  connected  with  iron-works. 
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It  is  customary  to  preface  Geological  Reports  with  a  history  of 
the  surveys  on  which  they  are  based  ;  in  this  case,  however,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  brief  sketch,  without  omitting 
some  part  of  the  report  itself,  the  limits  of  the  book,  for  the  publi- 
cation of  which  funds  were  provided,  having  already  been  consid- 
erably exceeded. 

The  first  survey  of  the  State  by  Dr.  Houghton,  which  was  dis- 
continued on  account  of  his  death  by  drowning  in  Lake  Superior 
in  1845,  is  noticed  in  the  first  chapter  in  connection  with  the 
discovery  of  iron  ore.  The  present  survey  was  inaugurated  by  act 
of  the  Legislature  in  1869,  which  appropriated  $8,000  per  year  for 
the  work,  one-half  of  which  went  to  the  Upper  Peninsula.  This 
amount  was  again  divided  equally  between  the  Iron  and  Copper 
Regions,  which  gave  $2,000  per  year  for  each  to  coverall  expenses, 
including  salaries,  supplies,  instruments,  travelling,  etc.  To  the  • 
$8,000  aggregate  for  four  years  from  this  source,  the  Geological 
Board  added  $1,000  for  chemical  work,  making  $9,000  in  all  re- 
ceived by  me  from  the  State  for  the  survey  of  the  Iron  Region.  In 
addition  to  this  sum  I  have  expended  about  $2,000  of  my  own 
means,  and  have  not  received  any  compensation  for  my  services. 

This  small  sum  would  have  been  inadequate  to  have  accomplished 
anything  worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  work  undertaken,  had  not 
several  corporations  and  individuals  generously  come  to  my  relief; 
indeed  on  this  source  of  help  I  counted  largely  in  undertaking  the 
work,  and  made  it  an  express  condition  in  the  arrangement  that  I 
should  be  permitted  to  avail  myself  of  all  the  assistance  of  this  kind 
I  could  obtain,  and  also  that  during  the  progress  of  the  work  I 
should  be  free  to  continue  the  practice  of  a  profession  from  which  I 
was  sure  to  obtain  further  facts  bearing  on  the  objects  of  the  survey. 

The  companies  which  have  contributed  valuable  data  in  their 
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possession,  or  have  instituted  special  sun^evs  at  my  soggesdons, 
with  the  view  of  furthering  the  object  of  the  survcj',  arc  : — ^Thc 
Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon  Railway,  The  Portage  Lake 
&  Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal  Co. ,  The  Republic,  Washington,  Lake 
Superior,  Champion,  New  York,  Spurr  Mountain,  Iron  Cliff,  Cannon 
and  Magnetic  Iron  Companies.  E.  Breitung  bore  a  part  of  the 
expense  of  making  Map  No.  V.,  and  John  Fritz,  A.  Pardee,  and 
Daniel  J.  Morrell,  of  Penns>'lvania,  S.  P.  Ely,  of  Marquette,  and 
A.  B.  Meeker,  of  Chicago,  contributed  generously  to  the  chemical 
fund,  the  results  of  the  analyses  being  given  in  Chapter  X. 

The  law  of  1869  established  a  Bo2U'd  of  Survc>%  consisting  of  H. 
P.  Baldwin,  Governor  ;  W.  J.  Baxter,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  O.  Hosford,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  with 
power  to  select  the  Geologists,  disburse  the  money  2^>propriated, 
and  perform  other  necessary  duties.  Prof.  A-  WincheU  was  made 
Director,  who  approved  the  plan  for  the  survey  of  the  Iron  Region 
which  I  submitted  to  him,  ancf  which  is  contained  in  the  following 
letter : 

LETTER  OF  INSTRUCTIOXS, 

Referred  to  in  Agreement  unth  T.    B.  BROOKS,  dated  Segaunee, 

Mich.,  June  ^th,  1869. 

"  7\>  Afnj'T  T .   V.    V.V('*>K<,  Assiitatit  of  th£  Geological  Surtn-  of  Michi -an. 

**  Sii".  : — V"U  are  Jicreby  aulhorlzetl  and  rcxjuestetl  to  make  a  Surrey  of  the  Mar.^uette 
Iron  i)i>trici,  an^l  U>  «lraw  up  a  reix>rt  on  the  same,  substantially  in  accordance  vkith  the 
foll'/'A  in;;  -ugj^c '-lions  : 

'  I.  liy  the  Manjuettc  Iron  DiMrict  i?  meant  the  region  embracing  all  the  dejwsit-  of 
iron  ore  extendin;;  from  the  "-here  of  Lake  Snj^rior  on  the  east,  through  Tou-nshij^s  46, 
47,  and  48  north,  as  far  as  Range  31  west,  inclusive,  Iwing  the  r<^on  which  for  the 
l>r<-  ^,nt  fin'ls  its  outlet  by  railroads  through  Marquette  and  Elscanaba. 

•*  \'our  rejxjrt  on  this  <listrict  wouM  appropriately  furnish — 

*'  2.   A  Iji'lorical  sketch  of  discover)'  in  the  Iron  Region  of  I^ke  Superior. 

''3-  A  i>hy-iograi)hicai  sketch  of  the  Marquette  Iron  District;  general  topography, 
hydrograjihy,  tiTnl>er,  s*>il,  cliniate,  etc. 

**4-  The  general  geol<»gical  structure  of  the  district  (not  entering  into  details,  nor 
tl»coreti<al  dis*  ii«.>ions)  ;  ideniificalion  of  iron  range  stratification;  outline  description 
of  tin;  ro(k^;  general  docriplion  of  the  ores  of  iron  occurring  in  the  district. 

"  5.    TIic  inine^  in  j^enerai  ;  their  di>tribution  and  grouping. 

'*  6.  Sjxrcial  noli<e->  of  tlje  mines  and  mininfr  locations  of  the  District ;  local  structural 
geology,  tojiograpliy.  niineralogical  the  ores. 
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*'  7.  Discovery  of  ores ;  geological  principles  applicable  ;  the  use  of  instruments. 

**8.  The  working  of  Iron  Mines;  methods  in  use  here  and  elsewhere  in  analogous 
regions  ;  advantages  of  each  ;  machinery. 

•*9.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel ;  special  adaptations  of  the  different  varieties  of 
ore  in  the  District ;  the  use  of  charcoal  and  mineral  coal ;  resources  of  charcoal  in  Michigan  ; 
manufacture  of  charcoal ;  fluxes ;  location  of  furnaces ;  construction  and  operation  of 
furnaces. 

*'  la  Transportation  of  iron  ores,  and  of  iron  ;  market ;  prices. 

"  1 1.  Commercial  statistics  of  iron  ores,  and  of  iron. 

"  In  the  discussion  of  the  above  topics,  it  is  intended  that  you  make  such  reference  to 
other  iron  regions  as  may  be  necessary  to  thorough  treatment  and  illustration  of  the  general 
subject. 

*Mt  is  not  intended  to  lay  down  any  stringent  rules  for  your  procedure,  but  only  to 
furnish  a  general  conception  of  the  ground  to  be  worked  over.  It  is  desired  to  produce 
as  complete  a  manual  as  possible  of  information  relating  to  the  finding,  extracting,  trans- 
porting, and  smelting  of  the  iron  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  Region,  and  it  is  believed  that 
your  own  experience  and  the  suggestion?  which  may  occur  to  you  in  the  progress  of  the 
work  will  render  it  proper  to  deviate  from  the  letter  of  the  foregoing  programme,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  your  own  judgment.  Specimens  are  to  be  collected  according  to  the 
requirements  and  provisions  of  the  law  of  1869. 

**  In  the  prosecution  of  your  field  work,  it  is  obvious  that  you  cannot  with  the  money  at 
your  disposal  enter  into  detailed  and  complete  examinations  of  individual  properties,  but 
it  will  promote  the  interests  of  the  general  work,  if  proprietors  can  be  induced  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  such  detailed  surveys  beyond  the  limits  to  which  you  may  be  able  officially 
to  prosecute  them ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  interests  of  proprietors,  no  less  tlian  those  of 
the  State,  will  be  promoted  l)y  committing  such  detailed  surveys  to  your  direction. 

*•  The  report,  with  the  requisite  maps,  plans,  and  other  illustrations,  is  to  be  ready  for 
publication  by  the  31st  day  of  December,  1870. 

"(Signed)  A.  Winchell, 

**  Director  Geological  Survey , 

**  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  " 


On  the  completion  of  this  survey  of  the  Marquette  Region,  the 
Board  decided  to  extend  the  work  over  the  Menominee  Region 
as  well  as  further  West  before  publishing,  thus  embracing  all  the 
known  iron-fields  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Professor  Winchell 
having  resigned  in  1871,  this  part  of  the  work  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board. 

Prof.  R.  Pumpelly  has  been  engaged,  with  interruptions,  in  the 
Copper  Region  during  the  same  period  I  have  been  at  work  in  the 
Iron  (see  his  Report,  Part  II.),  and  in  the  spring  of  1871  Dr.  C. 
Rominger  commenced  work  on  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  ;  his  Report 
on  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  contained  in  Part 
III.  of  this  volume. 
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The  sum  appropriated  ($20,000)  for  publishing  2,000  copies  of 
the  three  reports,  with  Atlas  of  maps,  enabled  the  Board  to  contract 
for  no  more  than  a  500  octavo-page  volume,  which  at  the  time  was 
ccemed  sufficient  space.  I  have  been  generously  allowed  more 
than  one-half  this  space,  but  find  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to  con- 
tain the  material  which  I  had  accumulated,  and  which  it  seemed  to 
me  could  be  advantageously  embodied  in  the  proposed  report.  It 
was  for  some  time  a  question  with  me,  whether  I  should  attempt  to 
consider  all  the  points  named  in  the  above  scheme  (giving  each  its 
relative  space),  which  plan  would  have  excluded  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  material,  or  whether  I  should  only  attempt  to  treat  each 
subject  in  order,  as  fully  as  my  material  would  admit  and  its  im- 
portance seemed  to  demand,  without  attempting  at  this  time  to 
cover  the  whole  ground. 

I  choose  the  latter  plan,  and  have  in  consequence  been  obliged 
to  entirely  omit  all  consideration  of  the  important  subjects  of  the 
location,  construction  and  operation  of  furnaces ;  of  fuels,  fluxes, 
and  ore  mixtures  ;  of  the  resources  and  manufacture  of  charcoal  in 
Michigan,*  as  well  as  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  steel 
manufacture.  The  question  of  the  transportation  of  ore  and  iron, 
of  markets  and  prices,  was  also  forced  out  for  want  of  space.  A 
proper  treatment  of  these  subjects  would  fill  a  volume. 

I  trust  those  gentlemen,  who  have  favored  me  with  lengthy  and 
carefully  prepared  replies  to  my  numerous  inquiries  on  these 
excluded  subjects,  will  feci  that  no  injustice  has  been  done  them  in 
withholding  their  papers,  until  they  can  be  properly  presented. 


*  The  subject  of  the  resources  of  Michigan  in  Charcoal  and  the  location  of  charcoal 
furnaces  both  on  the  Upper  and  Lower  Peninsulas  has  been  carefully  worked  up  and 
illustrated  by  Timber  Maps,  but  there  is  unfortunately  no  means  provided  for  their  publi- 
cation. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  are  well  acquainted  with  their  respective  localities  on 
the  Lower  Peninsula,  and  are  prepared  to  give  information  regarding  the  timber,  etc, 
which  is  in  many  instances  unsurpassed  : 

Joseph  Dame,  North  Port.  O.  W.  Hart,  Torch  lake. 

£.  E.   Benedict,  Manistee.  A.  (r.  Butler,  Frankfort. 

E.  B.  Mills,  Mayville.  James  Lee,  Bingham. 

Geo.  N.  Smith,  Bear  river,  W.  H.  IIurlburt,  South  Haven. 

W.  H.  C.  Mitchell,  East  Traverse  bay.     Dennis  T.  Downing,  Little  Traverse. 

Lrroy  Warren,  Pentwaier.  Delos  L.   Filer,  Ludington. 

J.  S.  Dixon,  Chailevoix.  William  H.  Frey,  West  Olive. 
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It  may  be  questioned,  whether  with  the  purely  practical  object 
I  have  had  in  view  in  preparing  this  report,  and  the  limited  space, 
that  so  large  a  place  should  be  given  to  the  subject  of  Lithology, 
so  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Julien,  in  App.  A,  Vol.  II.  The  reasons 
which  led  to  this  were  my  own  inability  to  properly  treat  this  sub- 
ject, its  great  relative  importance  in  the  study  of  rocks  devoid  of 
fossils,  but  above  all  I  had  collected  and  catalogued  during  seven 
years  a  more  complete  suite  of  specimens  from  the  Azoic  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  than  had  before  been  got  together,  which  collec- 
tion I  believed  worthy  the  study  and  paper  referred  to,  and  which 
I  saw  no  better  way  of  utilizing  to  the  public,  than  as  has  been  done 
It  is  open  to  question  whether  Mr.  Julien's  paper  should  not  have 
been  published  through  some  scientific  channel,  rather  than  in  an 
industrial  report,  where  it  will  stand  nearly  alone  as  a  contribution 
to  science. 

Grouping  Lroii  Deposits. — It  has  been  found  convenient  in  this 
report  to  disregard  such  political  divisions  as  counties  and  towns 
in  designating  localities,  and  to  employ  instead,  either  the  precise 
and  simple  method  of  U.  S.  linear  surveyors,  which  can  be  readily 
understood  by  an  inspection  of  Maps  II.,  III.  and  IV.  of  Atlas;  or, 
by  the  use  of  what  may  be  termed  the  mineral  or  industrial  geogra- 
phy of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  by  which  it  is  conveniently  divided 
into  regions,  districts,  groups,  etc.,  which,  although  not  sharply 
defined,  may  be  considered  at  present  to  have  the  following  bounda- 
ries :  The  Marquette  Iron  Region  (see  Map  III.,  Table  XIII.,  and 
Chap.  IV.)  embraces  all  the  developed  iron  mines  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  the  ores  of  which  now  find  their  outlets  via  Marquette, 
L'Anse  and  Escanaba  by  the  Marquette,  Houghton  and  Ontonagon 
and  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads.  This  again  is  sub- 
divided into  the  (i)  Negaunee,  (2)  Michigamme,  (3)  Escanaba,  and 
(4)  L'Anse  districts.  These  divisions  may  be  conveniently  carried 
still  further  by  a  subdivision  of  the  Negaunee  District  into  the 
Cascade  Range,  Negaunee  Hematite  Mines,  Ishpcming  Group,  New 
England  and  Saginaw  Range  ;  and  of  the  Michigamme  District  into 
the  Washington,  Champion,  Spurr  and  Magnetic  Ranges,  and 
Republic  Mountain  Basin.  The  S.  C.  Smith  is  the  only  worked 
mine  in  the  Escanaba  District,  and  no  ore  has  yet  been  shipped  from 
the  L'Anse  District  or  Range.  The  Menominee  Iron  Region  (sec 
Map  IV.  and  Chap.   IV.),  which  as  yet  has  sent  no  ore  to  market^ 
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is  divided  into  (i)  The  North  Belt  in  south  part  of  T.  42,  (2)  Th^. 
South  Belt  in  Ts.  39  and  40,  and  (3}  The  Paint  River  District.  The 
Lake  Gogebic  and  Montreal  River  Region  or  Range  (Chap.  VI.) 
is  so  little  known  tliat  it  may  be  questionable  whether  it  shoul(^ 
have  a  place  in  this  economic  grouping  ;  it  embraces  the  counby' 
between  Lake  Gogebic  and  the  west  boundary  of  Michigan,  andia 
100  miles  west  of  tlie  Marquette  Region. 

It  but  remains  for  me  to  express  my  obligations  and  gratitude  tff 
the  many  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  in  various  ways  to  the 
objects  of  this  survey,  to  officially  acknowledge  their  services  and 
to  thank  them  cordially  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  for 
what  they  have  done. 

To  S.  P.  Ely,  of  Marquette,  the  survey  is  more  deeply  indebted 
than  to  any  other  person  ;  indeed,  I  would  not  have  undertaken  the 
work  except  from  assurance  of  his  support,  which  has  been  constant 
and  generous  from  the  beginning.  To  Messrs.  H.  B.  and  F.  L.  Tuttle, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  am  indebted  for  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
material  embodied  on  Statistical  Tables  XII,  and  XIII.  of  Atlas, 
much  of  which  I  believe  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have 
procured,  except  through  them  ;  App.  J,  Vol.  II.,  contains  a  letter 
from  H.  B.  Tuttle,  who  has  alway.s,  with  great  promptness  and  care, 
answered  my  various  inquiries.  To  Major  Fayette  Brown,  Cleveland, 
the  survey  is  indebted  for  a  most  valuable  paper  on  the  amount  of 
air  required  by  charcoal  furnaces  and  the  mode  of  app!yi!\g 
based  on  his  experience  with  the  Jackson  Co. 's  furnaces  at  Fayel 
the  almost  unparalleled  success  of  which  gives  his  statements  grea' 
value.  S.  L.  Smith,  on  the  part  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton 
&  Ontonagon  railroad,  placed  all  the  results  of  tliat  company's 
explorations,  made  under  my  direction,  at  the  disposal  of  ihe 
survey.  J.  J.  Hagerman,  Milwaukee,  furnished  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  working  of  Lake  Superior  and  Iron  Ridge,  Wisconsin,  ores 
with  anthracite  and  coke,  and  the  successful  use  of  the  metal  in 
making  rails.  John  L.  Agncw  has  furnished  drawings  of  the  new 
charcoal  furnace,  superintended  by  him  at  Escanaba.  50  feet  high 
and  12  feet  bosh,  the  largest,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  world.  M. 
R.  Hunt,  Depere,  Wis.,  has  given  full  details  of  a  remarkable  long 
and  successful  blast  of  the  First  National  Iron  Co.'s  furnaces. 

The  Historical  chapter  has  been  made  far  more  complete  and  re- 
liable than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible  through  the  contribu- 
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tion  of  facts  and  documents  by  Messrs.  William  and  John  Burt, 
Messrs.  Everett,  White,  Harlow,  Hewitt,  and  Ely,  of  Marquette  ; 
also  by  Messrs.  Jacob  Houghton  and  Charles  T.  Harvey.  This 
chapter  was  rewritten  by  Charles  D.  Lawton. 

I  am  indebted  to  so  many  persons  for  the  facts  embodied  in  the 
chapter  on  Mining,  that  I  can  only  mention  W.  E.  Dickinson,  J. 
C.  Morse,  William  Sedgwick,  A.  Kidder,  Peter  Pascoe,  George  and 
Eugene  St.  Clair,  and  D.  H.  Merritt,  of  Marquette  county,  and 
Prof.  R.  Akerman,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

C/  H.  V.  Cavis,  S.  H.  Selden,  and  George  P.  Cummings,  civil 
engineers,  have  greatly  aided  in  the  work  by  their  personal  efforts  in 
procuring  information  which  is  embodied  in  the  maps.  The  valu- 
able explorations  of  C.  E.  and  Frank  Brotherton,  and  of  A.  M. 
Brotherton,  deceased,  made  for  the  C.  &  N.  W.  and  M.  H.  &  O. 
roads,  has  been  to  a  large  extent  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  offi- 
cers of  these  companies. 

The  nature  of  the  valuable  scientific  aid  given  to  this  work  by 
Alexis  A.  Julien,  Prof.  R.  Pumpelly,  Dr.  T.  S.  Hunt,  Prof  George 
J.  Brush,  Dr.  H.  Credner,  and  Charles  E.  Wright,  are  explained  in 
the  text  of  chapters  HI.,  V.,  VI.,  and  in  Appendices  A,  B,  and  C, 

Vol.  n. 

Edwin  Harrison,  of  St.  Louis,  has  given  me  full  and  detailed 
statements  regarding  the  working  of  his  Irondale  furnace,  which  has 
one  of  the  best  records  ever  made  by  a  charcoal  furnace.  Robert 
Wood  has  prepared  most  of  the  manuscript  for  the  press,  and,  with 
Mr.  Bien,  will  take  care  of  the  publication  and  indexing. 

The  survey  is  indebted  to  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Ar- 
bor, for  the  use  of  rooms  without  charge,  and  for  the  same  courtesy 
(most  cordially  extended)  to  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York,  on  which  institution  the  survey  had  no  claim. 

The  Marquette,  Houghton  &  Ontonagon,  Chicago  &  North- 
western, Michigan  Central,  the  Great  Western,  and  Grand  Trunk 
railways  have  in  every  instance,  when  requested,  granted  passes  to 
persons  connected  with  the  survey. 

To  the  gentlemen  and  companies  above  named,  as  well  as  to 
Messrs.  J.  N.  Armstrong,  American  Iron  &  Steel  Association,  S. 
C.  Baldwin,  William  H.  Barnum,  J.  B.  Britton,  C.  M.  Boss,  J.  R. 
Case,  Mr.  Childs,  Girard  Iron  Company,  C.  II.  Hall,  A.  Ilcberlein, 
Alexander  L.  HoUey,  E.  C.  Hungcrford,  Prof  Haydcn,  Gilbert  D. 
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Johnson,  F.  B.  Jenny,  Prof.  J.  P.  Leslie,  J.  S.  Lane,  A.  W.  Mait- 
land,  David  Morgan,  Capt.  H.  Merry,  F.  W.  Noble,  Charles  H. 
Pease,  New  York  Mine,  J.  R.  Orthey,  Freiburg  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  James  M.  SafTord,  Samuel  Thomas,  J.  M.  Wilkinson,  H.  N. 
Walker,  Walter  Williams,  Capt.  R.  D.  Weston  (deceased),  Wash- 
ington Mine,  Dr.  White,  and  Charles  R.  Westbrook,  who  have  in 
various  ways  promoted  my  work,  I  am  under  great  obligations. 
Without  their  aid  this  report  could  not  have  been  prepared.  I  have 
forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Survey  a  full  list  of  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses, with  the  request  to  furnish  each  with  a  copy  of  this 
Report  and  accompanying  Atlas. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  DISCOVERY  AND  DEVELOPMENT.* 

Note. — Statistical  Tables  XII.  and  XIII.  of  Atlas  contain  many  facts  relevant  to  this 
subject,  which  could  not  well  be  incorporated  in  the  text. 

Mineral  explorations  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior 
began  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the  existence  of  copper  was 
made  known  to  the  world  as  long  ago  as  1636,  by  La  Garde,  in  a 
book  published  in  Paris.  During  the  subsequent  portion  of  the 
17th  century  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  '*  Relations**  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  of  the  finding  of  this  metal. 

These  Relations f  extend  from  1632  to  1672,  and  are  made  up  of 
the  reports  or  simple  narratives  of  these  humble  but  zealous  mis- 
sionaries, scattered  as  they  were  all  over  the  region  of  the  great 
Lakes,  then  controlled  by  the  French  Government,  and  are  neces- 
sarily of  inestimable  value  to  the  historian  and  archseologist ;  and 
also  contain  much  that  is  highly  interesting  to  the  geologist,  as  in- 
dicating the  early  discoveries  of  minerals  and  the  knowledge  of 
their  localities  and  uses,  possessed  by  the  natives.  In  illustration 
of  the  allusions  to  copper  found  in  these  reports,  we  quote  simply 
from  one,  Claude  AUouez,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  intel- 
ligence, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  persevering  and  deserving  of 
these  early  missionaries.  He  first  visited  Lake  Superior  in  1666, 
and  makes  mention  of  a  large  mass  of  copper  to  be  seen  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  with  its  top  rising  above  the  water,  giving  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  passed  that  way  to  cut  pieces  from  it. 
The  writer  says,  this  "rock**  has  disappeared,  having  become 
buried,  as  he  opines,  beneath  the  sands,  through  the  action  of  the 
waves.  He  also  states  that  pieces  of  copper  weighing  from  10  to 
20  lbs.  are  frequently  found  among  the  savages,  who  esteem  them 


•  C.  D.  Lawton,  Esq.,  rendered  much  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  chapter. 
t  Tbeie  valuable  documents  have  been  republished  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
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as  domestic  gods,  and  hold  them  in  superstitious  awe,  preserving 
them,  in  some  instances,  time  out  of  mind,  among  their  most  pre- 
cious articles. 

In  1672,  a  map  was  published  in  Paris  of  this  region,  which  was 
made  by  these  early  Jesuits,  and  on  which  is  represented  1,600  miles 
of  coast  and  many  islands,  with  what  may  be  considered  remark- 
able accuracy.* 

In  1689,  Baron  La  Houtan,  in  a  book  relating  to  travels  in 
Canada,  mentions  that  **  upon  Lake  Superior  we  find  copper 
mines,  the  metal  of  which  is  fine  and  plentiful ;  there  being  not  a 
seventh  part  base  from  the  ore.*' 

In  1 72 1,  P.  De  Charlevoix  described  the  native  copper  deposits, 
and  the  superstitions  which  the  Indians  had  in  regard  to  them,  in 
considerable  detail.  The  occurrence  of  native  copper  being  so 
frequent,  the  wonder  of  the  early  voyageurs  was  naturally  excited, 
being  increased  also  by  vague  rumors  (gathered  from  the  savages) 
of  the  existence  of  gold,  silver,  and  diamonds. 

In  1765,  Captain  Jonathan  Carver  visited  Lake  Superior,  and  in 
his  account  dwelt  so  largely  on  the  abundance  of  native  copper, 
that  a  copper  company  was  formed  in  England  in  1771,  which  actu- 
ally began  mining  operations  on  the  Ontonagon  river,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Alexander  Henry,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  better 
historian  than  miner ;  for  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  wind- 
ing-up of  his  operations  in  1772  and  concludes,  as  the  result  of 
his  unsuccessful  experiment  in  mining,  that  the  country  must  be 
cultivated  and  peopled  before  the  copper  can  be  profitably  mined. 

In  1 8 19,  Mr.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft  accompanied  as  mineralogist  and 
geologist  a  government  exploring  expedition  along  the  south  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  having  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  the  cop- 
per mines. 

In  1823  another  government  expedition,  under  charge  of  Major 
Long,  passed  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Lake,  having  come  from 
the  northwest ;  and  mention  is  made  of  their  having  observed  cop- 
per boulders  in  the  region  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi. 

Steps  had  been  taken  with  a  view  to  an  exploration  of  this  region 


•  A  fac-simile  of  this  map,  and  much  other  interesting  matter  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  the  copper  region,  may  be  found  in  Foster  and  Whitney's  Report,  Exec  Doc., 
1S50,  Part  I. 
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during  the  Presidency  of  John  Adams,  but  nothing  was  ever 
effected.  The  work  of  systematic,  scientific  exploration  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  was  first  undertaken  by  Dr.  Douglas 
Houghton,  the  earliest  State  Geologist.  Dr.  Houghton  had  com- 
menced his  examination  of  this  region  in  1831,  and  in  his  first  an- 
nual report  to  the  Legislature  in  1841  presented  the  results  of  liis 
labors  up  to  that  period  in  so  able  a  manner,  that  the  attention  of 
the  world  became  directed  to  the  Northern  Peninsula  with  greatly 
increased  interest.  In  1840,  Dr.  Houghton  wrote  to  the  Hon.  A. 
S,  Porter,  under  date  December  26th,  regarding  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior:  "  Ores  of  zinc,  iron  and 
manganese  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore,  but  I  doubt  whether 
either  of  these,  unless  it  be  zinc  and  iron,  is  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  prove  of  much  importance.  Ores  of  copper  are  much  more 
abundant  than  cither  of  those  before  mentioned,  and  a  sufficient 
examination  of  them  has  been  made  to  satisfy  me  that  they  may  be 
made  to  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  the  metal," 

In  his  Geological  Report  of  1841  Dr.  Houghton  says:  "Al- 
though hematite  ore  is  abundantly  disseminated  through  all  the  rocks 
of  tlic  metamorphic  group,  it  docs  not  appear  in  sufficient  quantity 
at  any  one  point  that  has  been  examined  to  be  of  practical  import- 
ance." At  this  date  Dr.  Houghton  had  traversed  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  five  times,  in  a  smail-boat  or  canoe,  on  geological 
investigations.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  up  to  1S41  no  Indian 
traditions  worthy  of  credence,  in  regard  to  large  deposits  of  iron 
ore,  had  come  to  his  knowledge.  As  there  are,  so  far  as  known, 
no  considerable  outcrops  of  iron  ore,  which  come  nearer  than  seven 
miles  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  it  is  plain  that  investigations,  based 
on  observations  taken  along  the  shore  only,  could  have  determined 
no  more  than  its  probable  existence,  which  is  plainly  indicated  in 
the  extracts  given.  Dr.  Houghton  was  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  iron  ore  in  quantity,  until  the  return  of  Mr.  Burt's  party  of  sur- 
veyors to  Detroit  in  the  fall  of  1844,  his  examinations  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  having  been  confined  to  the  Copper  Region.  At- 
tention at  that  early  period  was  entirely  directed  to  searching  for 
ores  of  more  value  than  iron,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
Jackson  and  Cleveland  Iron  Companies,  which  were  the  first  two 
organized,  were  formed  to  mine  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 

The  remarkably  rapid  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
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the  Upper  Peninsula  is  largely  due,  among  other  causes,  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Linear  Surveyors  were  required  to  combine 
geological  and  topographical  observations  with  their  surveys.  The 
use  of  Burt's  solar  compass,  which  permits  of  rapid  and  precise 
observations  of  local  variations  (so  important  in  the  economic  sur- 
vey of  a  primitive  iron  region),  served  greatly  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  results,  by  making  known  the  position  of  rocks  containing 
magnetic  ore. 

The  honesty,  skill  and  enthusiasm  with  which  the  field-work  was 
executed  resulted  in  the  collection  of  a  large  amount  of  geological 
data,  which  at  the  completion  of  the  survey  would  have  left  little 
to  be  done  save  the  final  report,  in  which  the  master-mind  should 
classify,  group,  and  harmonize  the  facts,  and  thereby  develop  na- 
ture's law  from  the  mass  of  material  collected.     Dr.   Houghton's 
untimely  death  by  drowning  in  Lake  Superior,  while  in  the  midst  of 
his  labors,  prevented  him  from  performing  the  crowning  work.   Any 
one  familiar  with  the  geology  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  who  will 
peruse  the  manuscript  notes  *  left  by  Dr.  Houghton,  will  be  con- 
vinced that  his  views  regarding  the  geology  of  the  older  rocks  were 
far  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  such  only  as  geologists  years  after- 
ward arrived  at,  and  those  which  are  but  now,  thirty  years  after 
he  recorded  them,  universally  accepted  (see  Appendix  E,  Vol.  H.). 
A  brief  statement  of  the  origin  of  a  work  from  which  such  im- 
portant results  have  accrued  will  be  given.      In   1843  the   finan- 
cial troubles  of  the  State  of  Michigan  arising  out  of  the  "Five 
Million  Loan/*  as  it  was  called,  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
cause  the  Legislature  to  withhold  the  annual  appropriation  for  the 
Geological  Survey,  which  then  had  been  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cessful operation    under  the  direction   of  Dr.    Houghton.     Thor- 
oughly interested  in  his  scientific  work,  and  believing  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  and  the  cause  of  science  demanded  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  survey,  Dr.  Houghton  asked  from  the  General  Gov- 
ernment the  aid  which  his  own  State  felt  unable  to  grant,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  in  the  appropriation  for  the  Public  Surveys  of 


*  These  manuscript  notes  are  now  in  the  University  Library  at  Ann  Arbor,  having  been 
presented  to  that  Institution  by  Dr.  Houghton's  widow.  Dr.  Houghton,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Michigan  as 
well  as  State  Geologist. 
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the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  an  additional  allowance  per  mile 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  geological  work.  In  order  to  expedite  the 
work  and  insure  the  best  scientific  results  from  the  adoption  of  his 
plan,  Dr.  Houghton  himself  took  the  contract  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  completing  the  surveys  on  the  Upper  Peninsula,  which 
had  been  previously  begun  in  1840  under  the  dire<;tion  of  the  Hon. 
William  A.  Burt,  United  States  Deputy  Surveyor.  In  the  spring 
of  1844  Dr.  Houghton  commenced  operations  under  his  contract, 
the  field-work  being  in  charge  of  Mr.  Burt,  who  received  in  com- 
pensation therefor  the  allowance  granted  by  the  Government.  It 
is  proper  to  add  that  Mr.  Burt  entered  with  deep  interest  into  Dr. 
Houghton's  plans  and  had,  during  his  survey  in  the  Lower  Penin- 
sula, collected  for  him  many  specimens  and  important  geological 
information  not  required  by  his  instructions. 

In  1844  Mr.  Burt,  with  a  party  consisting  of  William  Ives,  com- 
passman,   Jacob    Houghton,    barometer  man,   H.   Mellen,  R.   S. 
Mellen,  James  King,   and  two  Indians   named  John  Taylor  and 
Bonney  •  was  engaged  in  establishing  Township  lines  and  making 
geological  observations,  as  previously  described. 

On  the  19th  September,  while  running  the  east  line  of  Town.  47 
north.  Range  27  west  (the  great  iron  Township),  they  observed  by 
means  of  the  solar  compass  remarkable  variations  in  the  direction 
of  the  needle,  amounting  to  87^  from  the  normal.  (See  Appendix 
D,  Vol.  II.)  Ascribing  this  phenomenon  to  iron  ore,  they  sought 
for  and  found  it  in  the  ledges  or  outcrops  at  several  points.  Speci 
mens  f  were  collected  and  named  by  Mr.  Burt  and  Dr.  Houghton 
(See  Appendix  D,  Vol.  II.),  and  were  described  by  them  in  their 
official  returns ;  the  fact  of  the  great  variation  and  large  amount  of 
ore  being  also  especially  commented  upon.  (^See  Appendix  and  offi- 
cial notes  in  Land  Office,  Washington,  Lansing  and  Marquette.)  A 
map  made  by  Mr.  Ives  at  the  time,  a  fac-simile  of  which  is  given  in 
PI.  I.,  has  written  along  this  line  the  words  "  Iron  Hills.*'  As  the 
Jackson  range  is  not  magnetic  at  this  locality,  and  does  not  outcrop 
on  the  line  in  question,  it  is  not  probable  it  was  seen,  but  instead 
one  or  more  of  the  ranges  of  flag  or  soft  hematite  ore  further  south. 


•  Bonney's  real  name  was  Michael  Doner  ;  himself  and  Taylor  are  now  dead, 
t  Mr.  R.  S.  Mellen  has  still  in  his  possession  a  piece  of  the  ore  found  that  day,  which  he 
brought  away  with  him. 
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In  the  month  of  June  following,  Dr.  Houghton  and  Mr.  Burt,  witii 
their  party,  were  engaged  in  subdividing  the  Township  above  men- 
tioned (Town.  47  north,  Range  26  west),  when  the  former  made  a 
personal  examination  in  reference  to  iron  ore,  especially  at  the  cor- 
ners of  Sections  29,  30,  31,  32  (see  Appendix  D,  Vol.  II.),  now 
known  as  the  Cascade  mines,  and  remarked  to  Jacob  Houghton 
and  others,  who  were  members  of  the  party,  that  it  would  some  day 
be  very  valuable  and  the  basis  of  an  active  industry. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  U.  S.  surveyors,  in  the  fall  of  1844,  oflS- 
cially  established  the  fact,  that  iron  ore  in  considerable  quantities 
existed  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  It  is  also  undoubtedly 
true,  that  Indians  had  previously  observed  the  ore  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  locations  of  it,  without,  however,  being  able  to  iden- 
tify it. 

The  Jackson  Co. — The  manner  in  which  this,  the  earliest  devel- 
oped, and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  iron  properties  on  Lake 
Superior,  was  discovered  (although  the  enterprise  was  not  mainly 
undertaken  with  a  view  of  finding  iron),  is  reliably  set  forth  in  the 
following  letter,  written  by  P.  M.  Everett,  now  of  Marquette,  to 
Captain  G.  D.  Johnson,  now  of  the  Lake  Superior  mine.  The 
letter  is  dated  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  Nov.  lOth,  1845,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'*  I  left  here  on  the  23d  of  July  last  and  was  gone  until  the  24th 

of  October I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  any  one 

to  join  me  in  the  enterprise,  but  I  at  last  succeeded  in  forming  a 
company  of  thirteen.  I  was  appointed  treasurer  and  agent  to  ex- 
plore and  make  locations,  for  which  last  purpose  we  had  secured 
seven  permits  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  took  four  men  with 
mc  from  Jackson  and  hired  a  guide  at  the  Sault,  where  I  bought  a 
boat  and  coasted  up  the  lake  to  Copper  Harbor,  which  is  over  300 

miles  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie We  made  several  locations, 

one  of  which  we  called  iron  at  the  time.  It  is  a  mountain  of  solid 
iron  ore,  150  feet  high.  The  ore  looks  as  bright  as  a  bar  of  iron 
just  broken.  Since  coming  home  we  have  had  some  of  it  smelted, 
and  find  that  it  produces  iron  and  something  resembling  gold — some 
say  it  is  gold  and  copper.  Our  location  is  one  mile  square,  and  we 
shall  send  a  company  of  men  up  in  the  Spring  to  begin  operations ; 
our  company  is  called  the  '  Jackson  Mining  Co.*  ** 

The  actual  discovery  of  the  Jackson  location  was  made  by  S.  T. 
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Carr  and  E.  S.  Rockwell,  members  of  Everett's  party,  who  were 
guided  to  the  locality  by  an  Indian  chief,  named  Manjekijik.* 

The  superstition  of  the  savage  not  allowing  him  to  approach  the 
spot,  Mr.  Carr  continued  the  search  alone,  resulting  in  the  discovery 
of  the  outcrop,  which  he  describes  as  indicatied  in  Mr.  Everett's 
letter.  Previous  to  the  discovery  he  was  led  to  suppose  from  the 
Indians'  description,  that  he  would  find  silver,  lead,  copper  or  some 
other  metal  more  precious  than  iron,  as  it  was  represented  and 
found  to  be  "  bright  and  shiny." 

July  23d,  1845,  articles  of  association  of  the  Jackson  Iron  Com- 
pany were  executed  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  by  these  articles  Abram 
V.  Berry  was  appointed  the  first  President ^  Frederick  W.  Kirtland, 
Secretary y  Philo  M.  Everett,  Treasurer ^  and  George  W.  Carr  and 
William  A.  Ernst,  Trustees, 

Mr.  Berry  gives  the  following  account  of  the  early  history  of  his 
company,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  Oct.  21st,  1870 : — 

"  In  the  summer  of  1845,  an  association  was  formed  in  this  city, 
then  a  village,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  mineral  region  on 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  company  consisted  of  P. 
M.  Everett,  James  Ganson,  S.  T.  Carr,  G.  W.  Carr,  F.  W.  Carr, 

E.  W.  Rockwell,  F.  W.  Kirtland,  W.  H.  Munroe,  A.  W.  Ernst. 

F.  Farrand,  of  Jackson,  and  S.  A.  Hastings,  of  Detroit  (John  Wat- 
kins,  of  Detroit,  was  interested  with  Hastings).  Eleven  individuals 
of  the  association  procured  permits  from  the  War  Department  to 
locate  one  square  mile  each  of  mineral  land  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior.     John  Western,  of  Jackson,  was  then  added  to  the 

*  In  reward  for  the  service  of  the  Indian  on  this  occasion,  the  officers  of  the  Jackson 
Company  subsequently  gave  him  a  written  stipulation,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

"  River  Du  Mort,  Lake  Superior, 

May  30,  1846. 
This  may  certify  that,  in  consideration  of  the  services  rendered  by  Manjekijik,  a  Chip- 
peway  Indian,  in  hunting  ores  of  Location  No.  593  of  the  Jackson  Mining  Company, 
that  he  is  entitled  to  twelve  undivided  twenty  one-hundredths  part  of  the  interest  of  said 
mining  company  in  said  location  No.  593. 

A.  V.  Berry,  Superintendent, 
F.  W.  Kirtland,  Secratary,^^ 

This  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  company  was  never  fulfilled,  and  Manjekijik  finally 
died  in  poverty ;  his  relatives,  now  living  in  Marquette,  are  in  the  same  miserable  condi- 
tion, without  ever  having  received,  as  is  averred  by  those  who  are  cognizant  of  the  facts, 
any  compensation  for  the  services  mentioned. 


.;* 
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company,  making  thirteen  in  all.  In  the  fall  of  1845  a  company  of 
explorers,  consisting  of  S.  T.  Carr,  P.  M.  Everett,  W.  H.  Munroe, 
and  E.  S.  Rockwell,  visited  Lake  Superior,  when  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Jackson  location  was  secured  by  the  permit  granted 
to  James  Ganson,  in  the  unsurveyed  district,  the  section  lines  not 
having  been  run.  The  location  was  described  by  metes  and  bounds, 
commencing  at  a  certain  large  pine-tree,  the  position  of  which  was 
fixed  by  its  course  and  distance  from  the  corner  of  Teal  lake.  When 
the  land  was  surveyed  it  was  bought  at  $2.50  per  acre.  *  *  ♦ 
"  In  the  spring  of  1846,  another  expedition  was  fitted  out,  consist- 
ing of  F.  W.  Kirtland,  E.  S.  Rockwell,  W.  H.  Munroe  and  myself, 
members  of  the  company  and  several  other  adventurers  ;  the  ob- 
ject being  to  make  further  examinations  of  the  iron  and  to  use  the 
remaining  permits,  by  entering  other  mineral  land.  ***** 
I  found  our  location  much  beyond  what  I  had  anticipated.  After 
spending  twelve  days  in  the  woods,  exploring  the  surrounding 
country,  including  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Cleveland 
location  and  building  what  we  called  a  house,  we  returned  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Carp  with  300  pounds  of  ore  on  our  backs.  We  then 
divided  ;  one  party  was  left  to  keep  possession  of  the  location,  an- 
other went  farther  up  the  Lake  to  use  the  remaining  permits,  while 
I  returned  to  the  Sault  with  the  ore.  It  was  my  intention  at  this 
time  to  use  another  permit  on  the  Cleveland  location,  but  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  Sault  I  met  Dr.  Cassels,  of  Cleveland,  agent  of  a  Cleve- 
land company,  and  having  arranged  with  him  that  his  company 
should  pay  a  portion  of  the  expense  of  keeping  possession,  making 
roads,  etc.,  I  discovered  to  him  the  whereabouts  of  the  Cleveland 
location.  He  took  my  canoe,  visited  the  location,  and  secured  it 
by  a  permit.  On  arriving  at  Jackson  we  endeavored  on  two  occa- 
sions to  smelt  the  ore  which  I  had  brought  down,  in  our  common 
cupola  furnaces,  but  failed  entirely.  In  August  of  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Olds,  of  Cucush  Prairie,  who  owned  a  forge  (in  which  he  was 
making  iron  from  bog  ore),  then  undergoing  repairs,  succeeded  in 
making  a  fine  bar  of  iron  from  our  ore  in  a  blacksmith's  fire,  the 
first  iron  ever  made  from  Lake  Superior  ore.  In  the  winter  of 
1846-47  wc  began  to  get  up  at  Jackson  a  bellows  and  other  machin- 
ery for  constructing  a  forge  on  the  *'  Carp  ;  "  and  in  the  summer 
of  1847  a  company  of  men  commenced  building  the  same,  and  con- 
tinued until  March,  1848,  whe       "     '  et  carried  away  the  dam.  *  * 
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■The  association  was  tlien  (184S)  merged  into  an  incorporated 
tmpany,  and  by  some  means  the  pioneers  in  llie  enterprise  are 
w  all  out." 

In  a  book*  on  the  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior,  with  map  by 
facob  Houghton,  Jr.  and  T.  W,  Bristol,  published  in  1846,  only  one 
iron  company  is  mentioned — The  Jackson.  The  description  of  the 
company's  property  is  as  follows  : 

Permit  No.  593— somewhere  in  T.  46,  N.-R.  27  or  2S  \V.,  while 
Section  i  ofT.  47,  R.  27,  Permit  No,  158  is  marked,  which  was 
■anted  to  D.    Hamilton,  of  Watervlict.  New  York.     Section   3, 
le  Township,  embracing  the  New  York  mine,  is  covered  by 
•ermit  No.  t6o,  granted  to  T,  Williams,  of  Newburg,  N.  Y.     Sec- 
o,  same  Township,  embracing  parts  of  the   Cleveland  and 
ike  Superior  mines,  was  covered  by  Permit  No.  177,  granted  to 
'..  Ricket,  of  Copper  Harbor, 
In   1846   Fairchild    Farrand  explored  the  Jackson   location   and 
lined   some   ore.     The  company,  under  the  superintendency  of 
'm.  McNair,  began,  in  1847,  the  construction   of  a  forge  on  the 
!arp  river,  three  miles  east  of  the  mine,  the  first  iron  being  made 
'eb.  10th,  1848,  by  forgeman.  now  Judge,  A.  N.  Barney.      Work 
topped  in  a  few  days  by  a  freshet  which  carried  away  the 
dam.     Mr.  Everett  came  up  in  the  summer  of  1 848,  had  the  dam  re- 
paired and  resumed  the  manufacture  of  blooms.    The  first  iron  made 
was  sold  to  E.  B.  Ward,  who  employed  it  in  the  construction  of  the 
steamboat  "  Ocean."     This  forge  was  afterwards  carried  on  under 
leases  by  B.  F.  Eaton,  and  later  by  the  Clinton  Iron  Co.,  subse- 
quently by  Peter  White  and  lastly  by  J.  P.  PendiU  ;  it  made  but 
little  iron  and  no  money.     The  quality  varied  from  the  highest  (aa 
shown  by  the  experiments  of  Major  Wade,  of  the  U.  S.  army)  to 
idifferent,  the  trouble  being  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  blooms, 
le  power  was  supplied  by  the  Carp   river,  a  dam   18   feet  high 
taving  been  constructed  across  the  stream  for  this  purpose.    There 
were  upon  either  side  of  the  stone  arch,  and  arranged  opposite  each 
other,  four  fires,  from  each  of  which  a  lump  was  taken  every  six 
lurs,  which  was  placed  under  the  hammer  and  forged  into  blooms 


*  ThU  Utile  volume,  (idem-ards  revised  b^  Mr.  Houghton,)  thus  enily  issued,  containt 
lUch  inlcretting  anil  valuatile  matter  relating  to  the  early  discoveries  and  mining  opeia- 
Dfu  of  Lake  Snpcrior,  especially  regarding  the  copper  region. 
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four  inches  square  and  two  feet  in  length  ;  the  daily  product  being 
about  three  tons,  requiring  two  teams  of  six  horses  each  to  convey 
them  over  the  intervening  ten  miles  of  horrible  road  to  Marquette. 
These  teams,  when  so  fortunate  as  not  to  break  down,  on  returning 
brought  back  supplies  for  the  men  and  animals.  The  same  difficul- 
ties attended  the  procuring  of  the  supply  of  ore  and  charcoal.  The 
power  was  also  found  to  be  insufficient,  owing  to  a  scant  supply  of 
water  occurring  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  These  difficulties 
were  too  numerous  and  serious  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existence 
of  the  concern,  and  resulted  in  its  abandonment  in  1856. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1848,  a  meeting  was  called  to  act  on  the 
question  of  the  acceptance  of  an  act  of  incorporation  passed  at  the 
preceding  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  it  was  decided  to  incor- 
porate the  company  under  the  act  referred  to.  The  organization 
was  completed  under  the  title  of  the  Jackson  Mining  Co.,  of  Jack- 
son, Michigan — Fairchild  Farrand,  President^  W.  A.  Ernst,  Secre- 
tary y  George  Foot,  Treasurer y  F.  W.  Carr,  F.  W.  Kirtland,  Lewis 
Bascom,  and  John  Western,  Directors,  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company,  as  also  that  of  the  New  England  Mining  Co.,  organized 
at  this  time,  was  fixed  at  $300,000,  in  shares  of  $100  each ;  the 
purpose  of  each  being  the  mining  of  copper  as  well  as  iron.  April 
2d,  1849,  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  Jackson  Mining  Co., 
of  Jackson,  was  obtained,  when  the  title  was  changed  to  its  present 
form — Jackson  Iron  Co.  The  first  officers  under  this  organization 
were  Ezra  Jones,  President,  Wm.  A.  Ernst,  Secretary,  John 
Watson,  Treasurer,  S.  H.  Kimball,  James  A.  Dyer,  and  James 
Day,  Directors. 

In  1850,  Mr.  A.  L.  Crawford,  proprietor  of  the  iron  works  at 
Newcastle,  Pa  ,  took  with  him  from  Lake  Superior  about  five  tons 
of  the  Jackson  ore,  and  there  worked  it  up.  Part  of  the  ore  having 
been  made  into  blooms  and  rolled  into  bar-iron,  was  used  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  and  part  used  for  lining  in  the  puddling  furnaces. 
The  iron  was  found  to  be  excellent.  About  the  same  time,  Gene- 
ral Curtis,  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  proprietor  of  extensive  iron-works  at 
that  place,  came  to  Lake  Superior  to  inspect  the  Jackson  and 
Cleveland  locations ;  his  object  being  to  secure  an  interest,  with 
a  view  to  a  future  supply  of  ore  for  his  works,  of  a  better  quality 
than  he  then  possessed.  Failing  to  make  an  arrangement  for  the 
Cleveland,  he  bought  up  sufficient  stock  in  the  Jackson  Co.  to  give 
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11  a  controlling  interest  in  the  management  of  its  affairs  ;  so  that 
T  some  years  the  location  was  known  as  "  Sharon." 
It   is   proper  to   remark   that  General   Curtis   believed,  as   did 
;q  John  Western  before    him,  that,  as  soon   as  practicable,  the 
t  policy  for  Lake  Superior  iron   mines  to  follow  would   be  to 
:U  their   ore  to  the  furnaces  of   Ohio,    Pennsylvania,   and    else- 
rhere  ;  and  in  1852  about  70  tons  of  the  company's  ore  were  taken 
Sharon,  Pa.,  and  there  made  into  pig-iron  in  the  "  old  Clay 
urnace."  There  were  frequent  changes  of  officers  and  directors  in 
le  Jackson  Co.  up  to  i860,  and  the  history  of  the  company  was 
one   of  disappointment   and   financial   embarrassment.       Hetween 
i860  and  1862  the  gentlemen  who  now  compose  tlie  Board  of  Di- 
rectors came  into  office,  and  in  1S62  the  first  dividend  was  made. 
The  great  demand  for  iron  occasioned  by  the  war  caused  the  iron 
interests  of  Lake  Superior,  for  the  first  time,  to  assume  a  very 
isucccssful   aspect.      The  first  regular   shipments  of  ore  from  the 
dackson  mine  were  made  in  1856,  which  amounted  to  about  s,CXX) 
feons.     Up  to  this  time  the  different  forges  in  the  district  had  con- 
sumed about  25,000  tons  of  ore.     (See  Table,  PI.  XII.  of  Atlas.) 
The  Jackson  mine,  earliest  discovered,  and  first  opened  and  tested, 
became  widely  known  from  the  outset,  and  has  ever  continued  to 
remain  the  leading  mine  in  the  district.     The  important  village  of 
cgaunee,  within  whose  corporate  limits  the  Jackson  mine  is  situ- 
iBted,  dates  its  origin  with  the  commencement  of  the  company's 
O  erations.     As  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  and  the  Marquette, 
Heughton  and  Ontonagon  railroads  form  a  junction  in  Ncgaunee, 
icilities  are  thus  afforded  for  shipments  over  either  road — that  is, 
the  way  of  Escanaba  or  Marquette.     The  "  openings,"  or  pits, 
■e  irregular  and  numerous,  and  extend  from  the  west  edge  of  the 
village  of  Negaunee  west  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile.     The  greater 
portion  of  the  product  finds  its  outlet  through  a  tunnel,  which  enters 
.the  mines  from  the  north  side  of  the  hill  and  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
mit  railroad  cars  and  small  locomotive  engines.     From  the  main 
innel  radiate  several  branches,  which  extend  to,  or  arc  being  ex- 
ided  to,  the  different  stopes  and  shafts.    The  main  shafts  are  sup- 
plied with  ample  steam-power  for  pumping  and  hoisting  purposes. 
For  details  of  workings,  geological  structure,  etc.,  sec  accompany- 
ig  maps,  tables,  and  text. 
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The  NeiTV  England  Mining  Ck>.  was,  like  the  Jackson,  incorpo- 
rated  hy  a  special  act  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  passed  in  1848. 
The  purpose  for  which  the  organization  was  effected  is  stated  as 
being  the  mining  and  smelting  and  manufacturing  of  ores  and 
minerals  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  language  stating  the  com- 
pany's objects  being  identical  with  that  of  the  Jackson  Company ; 
the  capital  stock  was  placed  at  300,000.  It  does  not  appear  that 
anything  noticeable  was  accomplished  by  this  company,  thus  early 
organized.  The  charter  came  in  1855  into  the  possession  of  Capt, 
E.  B.  Ward,  by  whom  it  is  now  held. 

The  Marquette  Iron  Co. — In  the  summer  of  1848,  Mr.  Edward 
Clark,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  sent  to  Lake  Superior  by  Boston 
parties,  to  look  for  copper,  but  at  the  Sault  he  fell  in  with  Robert  J. 
Graveraet,  who  induced  him  to  stop  at  the  Carp  river  and  see  the 
iron  mines.  The  Jackson  Company's  forge  was  at  work  and  had 
made  a  little  iron.  Clark,  on  his  return  to  Worcester,  carried  with 
him  a  bloom  and  some  ore  from  the  Jackson  Iron  mountain,  which, 
on  being  drawn  into  wire  at  a  factory,  proved  excellent.  Clark  at 
once  proceeded  to  form  an  association  for  the  purpose  of  building  a 
forge  on  the  far-offshore  of  Lake  Superior,  assisted  by  Graveraet, 
who  also  appeared  in  Worcester  at  this  time  (having  travelled  from 
Marquette  to  Saginaw  on  snow-shoes) ;  he  succeeded  in  organizing 
a  company,  March  4th,  1849,  consisting  of  E.  B.  Clark,  W.  A.  Fisher, 
A.  R.  Harlow,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  R.  J.  Graveraet,  of  Mack- 
inaw ;  Clark  and  Graveraet  putting  in  against  the  capital  of  the  others 
leases  of  iron  lands  of  which  they  claimed  to  have  possession. 
These  iron  lands  constitute  what  subsequently  became  known  as 
the  Lake  Superior  and  Cleveland  mines,  and  over  which  a  long 
controversy  arose  as  to  which  party  should  possess  the  land,  and 
which  was  finally  decided  by  the  Interior  Department  at  Washing- 
ton in  favor  of  what  was  known  as  the  Cleveland  Company.  Mr. 
Harlow  constructed  and  purchased  the  necessary  machinery  to  the 
value  of  $8,000,  and  in  the  spring  of  1849  shipped  it  to  Marquette, 
starting  himself  with  his  family  on  the  i  ith  of  June,  and  arriving 
in  Marquette  on  the  6th  of  July  thereafter.  Graveraet  had  reached 
there  on  the  17th  of  May  previous,  taking  with  him  a  small  party 
of  men,  among  whom  was  Peter  White,  then  a  lad,  but  subse- 
quently largely  identified    with  numerous   interests    in   the   Iron 
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jgion,  and  now  President  of  the  First  National  Bank   of  Mar- 

lette.     Tlic  forge  was  completed,  making  the  first  bloom  in  just 

le  year  from  the  date  of  Mr.  Harlow's  arrival. 

The    Marquette    Iron   Co.'s   works   started   with    lO   fires,    and 

:d  Cleveland  and  Lake  Superior  ores,  mostly  the  former,  making 
blooms  exclusively,  which  were  sold  in  Pittsburg  at  prices  ranging 
from  $35  to  $50.  The  works  were  in  operation  somewhat  irregu- 
larly until  1853,  when  the  Marquelte  Company  was  merged  into  the 
Cleveland  Company,  under  the  auspices  of  which  the  forge  continued 
in  operation  for  a  few  months  longer,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1854.  Like  all  bloomeries  started  in  Marquette  County,  it 
was  from  the  first,  financially,  a  failure.  The  cost  of  the  plant  was 
great,  traneiportation  difficult  and  expensive,  and  the  price  of  iron 
during  the  entire  period  disproportionately  low.  There  was  no 
dock  at  Marquette,  no  canal  at  the  Sault,  scarcely  a  road  in  the 
country,  no  shop  for  repairs,  no  skilled  labor  but  what  was,  together 
with  all  supplies,  imported  "  from  below,"  and  no  regular  commu- 
nication. During  the  summer  of  1849  only  three  sailing  vessels  and 
,vc  propellers  arrived  at  Marquette.  The  stock  of  the  Marquette 
lompany  was  bought  up  by  the  Cleveland  Company,  and  its  pro- 

rty  passed  to  the  ownership  of  the  latter. 

In  1S52  John  Downey.  Samuel  Barney  and  others  began  the 
construction  of  a  forge  on  tlie  "  Little  Carp,"  but  after  having  built 
some  houses,  constructed  a  wheel,  etc.,  permanently  abandoned 
DC  enterprise. 

Bin  1849  and  1S50  a  ivfietstone  quarry  vizs  opened  in  a  bed  of 
vovaculite,  near  the  outlet  of  Teal  lake,  and  Messrs.  Smith  and  Pratt 
established  a  factory,  for  the  purpose  of  sawing  these  blocks,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  stream  near  the  Marquette  landing,  and  carried 
thrifty  business." 


I  The  Iron  Mountain  Railroad. — The  question  of  transporting  the 
h  ores  of  Marquette  county  to  the  coal  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania, 
teing  one  that  came  to  be  seriously  considered,  it  naturally  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  a  railroad  from  the  mines  (those  near  the  pre- 
pt  villages  of  Negaunee  and  Ishpeming)  to  Marquette  bay.  In 
It51  Messrs.  Heman  B.  Ely  and  John  Burt  strongly  advocated  the 
Bterprise,  and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Ely  caused  a  survey  to  be 
ide  \  at  that  period  the  entire  population  of  Marquette  county  was 
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less  than  1 50  persons.  There  being  no  general  railroad  law  in  the 
State  at  that  time,  the  construction  of  the  railroad  was  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Ely,  assisted  by  his  brothers  George  H.  and  Samuel  P.  Ely, 
of  Rochester,  New  York,  as  an  individual  enterprise,  he  having  pre- 
viously made  a  contract  with  the  Jackson  and  Cleveland  Iron  Mining 
Companies  and  Mr.  John  Burt,  as  the  representative  of  other  com- 
panies, for  the  transportation  of  their  ores.  This  contract  the  two 
first-named  iron  companies  subsequently  attempted  to  break,  and 
sought  to  defeat  the  railroad  by  constructing  a  plank-road  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  thus  instituting  a  serious  and  embarrassing  controversy, 
which  continued  until  1855,  when  all  matter  of  dispute  then  pending 
between  the  Railroad  Company,  under  charge  of  Mr.  Ely,  and  the 
Plank-road  Company,  under  charge  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Kimball,  were  sub- 
mitted to  arbitration  and  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties — 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Harvey  and  Austin  Burt  being  arbitrators.  Imme- 
diately after  the  passage  of  the  General  Railroad  Law  of  this  State 
in  1855,  the  Messrs.  Ely  incorporated  the  railroad  under  the  title 
of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  and  John  Burt  was  first  President. 
A  year  later  the  company  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Jos. 
S.  Fay,  Edwin  Parsons,  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  and  other  capitalists ;  and 
in  1857  the  road  was  completed  and  put  in  operation.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Ely,  to  whose  foresight  and  energy  the  origin  and  success  of  the  en- 
terprise was  largely  due,  and  to  whom  the  interests  of  Lake  Superior 
became  otherwise  greatly  indebted,  died  in  Marquette,  in  1856,  be- 
fore the  work  upon  which  he  had  labored  so  intently  was  completed. 
The  death  of  his  brother,  and  his  own  connection  with  the  road, 
was  the  occasion  of  bringing  to  Marquette  Mr.  S.  P.  Ely,  who  is 
now  more  largely  identified  with  the  business  management  of  many 
of  the  leading  enterprises  in  the  Iron  Region  than  any  person 
resident  on  **  Lake  Superior."  The  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  be- 
came subsequently  a  part  of  the  Bay  de  Noquette  and  Marquette 
Railroad,  this  becoming  afterwards,  by  consolidation,  the  Mar- 
quette and  Ontonagon  Road,  and  still  later,  by  further  consolida- 
tion, a  part  of  the  through  line  of  the  Marquette,  Houghton,  and 
Ontonagon  Railroad.  The  plank- road  to  which  reference  is  here 
made  was  built  by  the  Jackson  and  Cleveland  Companies  jointly, 
but  was  never  used  as  a  plank-road  ;  longitudin^  sleeoers  were  laid 
down  and  covered  with  strap-rail,  on  ^  ***n,. 

The  road  was  used  for  two  sea* 
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amount  was  practically  sunk.  The  cost  of  transportation  was  nom- 
inally one  dollar  per  ton ;  each  team  would  make  the  round  trip  in 
a  day,  bringing  four  tons  of  ore.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  rates 
of  transportation  fixed  by  these  H.  B.  Ely  contracts,  although  after- 
ward deemed  by  the  iron  companies  much  too  liberal,  were  lower 
than  any  at  which  ore  has  ever  been  carried  over  the  road  ;  the 
present  rates  being  more  than  double  those  agreed  upon  with 
Mr.  Ely. 

Among  the  most  important  enterprises  early  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  interests  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Ship  Canal.  In  the  St.  Mary's 
river  or  strait,  connecting  the  waters  of  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron, 
occurs,  nearly  opposite  the  village  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  a  rapid  of 
about  one  mile  in  length,  and  about  seventeen  feet  fall,  forming  a 
complete  barrier  to  the  communication  between  the  lakes.  Some 
years  previous  to  the  construction  of  the  canal  this  barrier  had  been 
overcome  partially,  by  the  construction  and  use  of  a  portage  flat- 
bar  railroad,  over  which  all  articles  of  commerce  between  the  lower 
lakes  and  Lake  Superior  were  transported  and  reshipped  in  both 
directions.  The  important  and  growing  interests  of  Lake  Superior 
demanded  more  easy  and  effective  means  of  commercial  communi- 
cation with  the  lower  lakes.  The  matter  being  brought  before  the 
National  Legislature,  Congress  granted  to  the  State  of  Michigan, 
by  Act  approved  Aug.  26th,  1852,  750,000  acres  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  construction  and  completion  of  a  ship  canal 
around  the  falls  of  Ste.  Marie.  On  the  5th  of  February  following, 
the  State  of  Michigan,  by  an  Act  of  its  Legislature,  accepted  the 
grant  of  land  above  mentioned;  and  to  further  the  objects  thereof, 
authorized  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  appoint  Commissioners  to 
let  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  to  enter  the 
lands  authorized  under  the  grant. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  under  this  legislative  act  entered 

into  contract  with  Joseph  P.  Fairbanks,  Erastus  Corning  and  others 

fbr  building  the   canal  within  two  years  from  date  thereof;  the 

iggHMflideration  being  the  U.  S.  Government  grant  of  lands.     This 

^^HltoCtwas  soon  after  duly  assigned  to  the  Ste.  Marie's  Falls  Ship 

^hich  company  had  been  organized  in  the  city  of  New 
14th  of    May,   1853,  under  an  Act  of  the  Legisla- 
3 
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ture  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  April  1 2th,  immediately 
preceding.  At  the  organization  of  the  company,  the  following  per- 
sons were  chosen  officers  and  directors  of  the  company :  Erastus 
Corning,  President^  J.  W.  Brooks,  Vice-President^  J-  V.  L.  Pruyn, 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  Directors:  Erastus  Coming,  J.  W. 
Brooks,  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn,  Jos.  P.  Fairbanks,  John  M.  Forbes,  John 
F.  Seymour,  and  James  F.  Joy. 

Subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  grant  by  Congress,  but  previ- 
ous to  the  acceptance  thereof  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Harvey  was  authorized  by  Messrs.  Fairbanks  and  Corning  to 
cause  a  survey  to  be  made,  which  he  proceeded  to  do  during  the 
month  of  November,  1852,  having  secured  the  services  of  an  ex- 
perienced engineer  from  the  Erie  Canal,  Mr.  L.  L.  N.  Davis.  After 
the  organization  of  the  company,  Mr.  Harvey  was  appointed  its 
general  agent,  and  the  supervision  of  the  construction  placed  under 
his  control. 

Early  in  the  season  of  1853  Mr.  Harvey,  with  400  men,  proceed- 
ed to  the  Sault,  and  on  the  4th  of  June  broke  ground  for  the  canal. 
The  remoteness  of  the  locality,  and  many  other  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, rendered  the  construction  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
exceedingly  difficult,  and  necessitated  at  every  step  of  the  operations 
unusual  care  and  energy  in  the  management  as  well  as  heavy  pecu- 
niary expenditures.  Mr.  Harvey  remained  in  control  of  the  con- 
struction for  one  year,  when  he  was  relieved  and  placed  in  charge 
of  the  finance,  and  also  appointed  agent  for  the  State  to  select  lands 
under  the  grant  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  Mr.  Harvey  selected 
about  200,000  acres  of  land,  39,000  of  which  were  taken  in  Mar- 
quette county,  and  were  subsequently  sold  for  $500,000  cash,  to 
the  Iron  Cliff  Co.  Among  the  copper  land  selected  was  the  quarter 
section  on  which  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Company's  mine  is  situ- 
ated, and  which  was  sold  by  the  canal  company  for  $60,000,  now 
worth,  on  the  basis  of  late  sales  of  stock,  $13,000,000.  The  750,000 
acres  granted  by  the  General  Government  were  entered  by  the 
company  as  follows  :  on  the  Upper  Peninsula,  262,283  acres  of  iron, 
copper,  and  timber  land,  and  487,717  acres  of  pine  land  in  the  Lower 
Peninsula.  A  land  agency  was  established  at  Detroit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  the  lands  obtained  through  the  grant. 

During  the  summer  o^  difficulties  necessarily  attendant 

upon  building  the  car  ll  enhanced  by  disease  among 
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the  workmen  ;  some  2CX)  of  whom  died  of  the  cholera,  and  among 
them  was  Mr.  Ward,  who  had  charge  of  tlie  construction.  Mr. 
Harvey  was  again  placed  in  charge  of  the  work,  which,  owing  to 
the  panic  among  the  workmen,  had  become  nearly  suspended  ;  but 
by  the  exercise  of  much  skill  and  energy  he  succeeded  in  reorgan- 
izing the  force,  and  pushing  the  work  vigorously  forward  to  final 
completion.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1855,  the  water  was  let  into  the 
canal,  and  in  the  following  June  the  work  was  opened  for  public 
use,  under  the  superintcndency  of  Mr.  John  Burt. 

The  total  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  canal,  which  includes  also 
the  expense  attendant  upon  the  selection  of  lands,  as  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  company  under  date  of  January  1st,  1858,  was 
$999,802.46. 

The  State  of  New  York,  by  act  passed  April  I5tli.  1858.  granted  a 
charter  incorporating  the  "St.  Mary's  Canal  Mineral  Land  Co." 
Under  this  act  of  incorporation,  a  company  was  duly  organized,  and  to 
it  was  transferred  the  canal  company's  lands  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  canal  failed  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of 
the  commerce  of  Lake  Superior,  owing  to  the  variation  in  the  gen- 
eral level  of  the  Lake  Superior  becoming  somewhat  lower  than  when 
the  canal  was  completed,  thus  making  a  variable  difference  in  the 
depth  of  the  canal  of  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  feet ;  and  abo  that 
the  General  Government,  by  successive  appropriations,  has  caused 
the  channels  through  Lake  George  and  the  St.  Clair  Flats  to  be  so 
widened  and  deepened,  that  vessels  of  far  heavier  tonnage  than  was 
originally  anticipated  could  be  employed.  The  Michigan  State  Legis- 
lature adopted  a  resolution  in  the  session  of  1869,  offering  to  cede  the 
canal  to  the  U.  S.  Government ;  although  Congress  has  not  as  yet 
formally  accepted  the  offer  made  by  the  State,  nevertheless,  under 
S  system  of  internal  improvement,  the  General  Government  is  now 
Bgagcd  in  the  enlargement  of  the  canal.  The  width  of  the  canal  is 
f  be  increased  to  300  feet,  and  its  depth  to  16  feet,  the  locks  are 
9  be  double,  80  feet  in  width  and  450  feet  long.  The  amount 
t  the  government  appropriations  under  which  this  improvement 
I  being  effected  is  in  the  aggregate  $8cw,0CX) ;  and  the  work,  when 
bmplcted,  will  be  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  commerce. 
I  The  report  of  superintendent  Guy  H.  Carleton  shows  the  follow- 
[  to  be  some  of  the  principal  exports  and  imports  through  the 
jpal  during  l87[  and  1872  : 
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changed  and  the  furnace  erected  where  now  stands  the  flourishing 
city  of  Wyandotte,  becoming  the  nucleus  of  the  extensive  iron  works 
which  have  since  grown  up  in  that  locality.  The  Eureka  Company 
was  also  the  first  iron  enterprise  in  which  Captain  E.  B.  Ward,  subse- 
quently so  widely  known  as  a  successful  iron  master,  became  en- 
gaged. The  company  was  formed  by  Philip  Thurber,  and  a  quarter 
section  of  land  purchased  near  Marquette  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Harlow,  on 
which  a  few  hundred  tons  of  ore  were  mined  ;  but  it  becoming  evi- 
dent that  the  ore  did  not  exist  in  quantity,  the  work  was  aban- 
doned. This  land  was  subsequently  sold  back  to  Mr.  Harlow  for 
his  shares  of  the  company's  stock,  and  is  how  known  as  Harlow's 
MiU. 

The  Cleveland  Iron  Mining  Company  filed  articles  of  assod* 
ation  March  29th,  1853  ;  capital  stock,  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares. 
The  corporators  were  John  Outhwaite,  Morgan  L.  Hewitt,  S.  Cham- 
berlain, Samuel  L.  Mather,  Isaac  L.  Hewitt,  Henry  F.  Brayton, 
and  E.  M.  Clark,  with  office  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  early  his- 
tory of  this  celebrated  mine,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  impor- 
tant in  the  district,  is  referred  to  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
Jackson  Co. 

Dr.  J.  Lang  Cassels,  of  Cleveland,  to  whom  reference  is  made  in 
Mr.  Berry's  letter,  visited  Lake  Superior  in  1846,  and  took,  as  he 
expresses  it,  *'  squatter's  possession  '*  of  a  square  mile  for  the  Dead 
River  Silver  and  Copper  Mining  Co.  of  Cleveland ;  the  property  here 
spoken  of  includes  the  mines  of  the  present  Cleveland  Co.  The 
Jackson  Co.  had  previously  taken  possession  of  their  lands,  and  Dr. 
Cassels  obtained  guidance  thereto  from  an  Indian,  there  being  no 
white  men  in  the  region  ;  the  doctor  went  up  from  and  returned  to 
the  Sault  in  a  bark  canoe.  During  the  succeeding  year,  Cassels 
having  left  the  country,  the  location  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Messrs.  Samuel  Moody,  John  Mann  and  Dr.  Edward  Rogers. 
The  two  former  claiming  what  became  the  Cleveland  mine,  and  the 
latter  what  is  known  as  the  Lake  Superior.  When  the  Marquette 
Forge  Co.  was  organized  in  Worcester,  as  previously  described, 
Clark  had  authority  from  Mann  and  Moody  to  lease  their  focation, 
and  Graveraet  had  similar  power  from  Rogers. 

In  this  manner  leases  of  these  lands  were  put  into  the  organization 
against  $20,000  cash  capital,  to  be  paid  by  Messrs.    Harlow  and 
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bher.  Both  the  Cleveland  Co.  and  Graveraet,  representing 
.  Moody  and  Mann,  claimed  priority  of  right  to  the  land 
under  a  "  pre-emptor"s  mining  act."  These  conflicting  claims  went 
before  the  Department  at  Washington,  where  a  decision  was  ren- 
dered, which  gave  the  right  of  purchase  to  the  Gcveland  Co.  The 
entries  which  the  Cleveland  Co.  made  did  not  cover  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior loc.ition,  Graveraet  still  claiming  it,  in  behalf  of  the  Marquette 
Co.,  on  the  ground  of  the  Rogers  pre-emption.  Previously  Isaiah 
Briggs  had  been  on  the  land,  but,  leaving  it.  Rogers  had  taken  pos- 
session. Rogers  lost  his  interest,  however,  by  not  being  present  at 
the  Government  sale  oflands  in  November,  1850,  andestablishinghis 
claim,  having  been  detained  by  a  storm  on  the  lake  while  endeavor- 
ing to  proceed  to  the  Sault{  where  the  land  office  was  located)  for  that 
purpose.  The  location  was  purchased  by  John  Burt,  on  the  basis 
of  tlie  Briggs  claim,  he  having  agreed  to  lease  an  undivided  one- 
half  interest  to  Graveraet,  who  was  also  present  in  behalf  of  the 
Rogers  claim.  This  lease  to  Graveraet  was  assigned  by  him  to  the 
Marquette  Co.,  passed  with  the  company's  other  assets  into  the 
possession  of  the  Cleveland  Co.,  and  was  finally  sold  for  $30,CXX)  to 
the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Co.,  that  company  having  previously  pur' 
ciiased  the  Briggs  title. 

kThc  Cleveland  association,  although  formed  in  1S49,  did  not  do 
y  business  in  Lake  Superior  until  1853  ;  at  that  date  the  Cleve- 
id  and  Marquette  companies  became  finally  merged  by  the  former 
company  purchasing  (including  64  acres  of  land  on  which  the  forge 
was  located)  the  assets  of  the  latter,  and  the  present  Cleveland  Iron 
Co.  was  formed.  The  Cleveland  Co.  continued  to  run  the  forge  for 
about  two  years,  until  it  was  burned  down.  Tlic  company  mined 
in  1854, 4,000  tons  of  ore,  which  w.asmade  into  blooms  at  the  different 
forges  in  the  vicinity.  In  1855  they  shipped  (,449  tons  of  ore  to 
the  furnaces  "  below,"  thus  preceding  the  Jackson  Co.  one  year, 
and  becoming  the  first  to  send  out  of  the  region  any  considerable 
amount  of  ore.  The  Jackson  Co.  had  sent  a  few  tons  to  the  World's 
Fair  in  New  York  in  T853,  and  in  1852  some  had  been  sent  to 
Sharon,  as  before  mentioned.  The  Cleveland  Co.  has  also  an  ore 
dock  at  Marquette,  entirely  similar  to  the  docks  of  the  M.  H.  &  O. 
R.  R.  Co.,  of  which  full  descriptions  and  illustration  are  given. 


iOn  Nov.  8th,  1853,  the  Collina  Iron  Co.  filed  articles  of  associa- 
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tion,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  in  20,000  shares.  The  cor- 
porators were  Edward  K.  Collins,  of  New  York,  Solon  Famsworth, 
Edwin  H.  Thomson,  Robert  J.  Graveraet,  and  Charles  A.  Trow- 
bridge, with  office  in  Detroit. 

The  company  built  a  forge  in  1854,  and  began  to  make  blooms 
late  in  the  fall  of  1855  ;  Robert  J.  Graveraet,  Supt.,  and  C.  A. 
Trowbridge,  Managing  Director.  E.  K.  Collins  largely  interested 
himself  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  superior  quality  of  iron  for  the 
shafts  of  his  ocean  steamers.  In  1858,  about  the  time  the  Pioneer 
Furnace  was  completed,  Mr.  S.  R.  Gay,  who  had  been  engaged  on 
that  work,  leased  the  Collins  Forge  and  put  up  a  cupola  there  in 
which  he  made  some  pig-iron.  The  company  immediately  there- 
after constructed  a  blast-furnace  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gay. 
This  furnace  was  completed  and  put  in  operation  December  13th, 
1858,  with  a  single  stack  ;  all  the  necessary  power  being  aflforded 
by  the  Dead  river,  upon  which  the  furnace  is  located. 

On  August  28th,  1854,  the  Peninsula  Iron  Ck>.  filed  articles  of 
association,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  in  20,000  shares.  The 
corporators  were  Wm^  A.  Burt,  Austin  Burt,  Wells  Burt,  John 
Burt,  Heman  B.  Ely,  SaAiuel  P.  Ely,  and  Geo.  H.  Ely ;  the  two 
latter  of  Rochester,  N .  Y. ,  the  others  of  Michigan.  Office  of  the  com- 
pany, Marquette,  Mich.  The  company  originally  owned  800  acres  of 
iron  lands,  which  it  sold  in  1862  to  the  Lake  Superior  Iron  Co., 
and  determined  on  building  a  blast-furnace  at  Hamtramck,  De- 
troit, Mich.,  which  furnace  was  completed  in  February,  1863,  and 
is  still  in  successful  operation.  The  company  also  operated  a  saw- 
mill for  a  few  years,  which  they  built  on  the  Carp  river,  a  short 
distance  from  Marquette. 

Oct.  nth,  1854,  the  articles  of  association  of  the  Chicago  and 
Lake  Superior  Iron  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co.  were  filed. 
Capital  stock,  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares.  The  corporators  were 
B.  S.  Morris,  Isaac  Shelby,  Jr.,  Geo.  Staley,  Henry  Frink,  and 
Samuel  S.  Baker,  all  of  Chicago,  111.  ;  and  Solomon  T.  Carr  and 
Fairchild  Farrand,  of  Jackson,  Mich.  No  permanent  mining  work 
was  ever  done  by  this  company. 

The  Clinton  Iron  Co.     Organized  by  forgemen  from  Clinton  Co. , 
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New  York,  Jan.  20th,  1855.     Capital  stock,  $25,000.     Corporators^ 
Azel  Lathrop,  Jr.,  H.  Butler,  Chas.  Parish,  and  Daniel  Brittol. 

The  object  for  which  the  organization  was  effected  was  to  lease 
and  operate  the  Jackson  Forge.  The  company  being  composed 
of  workmen,  who  at  the  time  were  employed  in  that  concern  and 
were  locally  styled  the  '*  Mudchunk.'*  The  market  price  of  blooms 
being  much  below  the  cost  of  their  manufacture,  they  were  enabled 
to  operate  the  forge  but  a  brief  period,  and  having  become  hope- 
lessly involved  in  indebtedness,  the  company  permanently  sus- 
pended. 

The  Forest  Iron  Co.  filed  articles  of  association,  September  22d, 
1855,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000  in  1,000  shares.  The  cor- 
porators were  Matthew  McConnell,  Wm.  G.  Butler,  Wm.  G.  Mc- 
Comber,  M.  L.  Hewitt,  and  J.  G.  Butler.  This  company  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  a  bloom  forge  on  Dead 
river,  and  the  location  became  known  as  Forestville.  McConnell, 
Butler  and  McComber  commenced  operations  at  this  point  as 
early  as  1852  on  their  own  private  account,  but  becoming  finan- 
cially embarrassed,  they  sought  relief  by  organizing  a  company  as 
above  indicated,  who  continued  the  manufacture  of  what  was  called 
half  blooms,  the  production  of  which  cost  them  from  $180  to  $200 
a  ton.  These  selling  in  Pittsburg  for  $35  to  $40,  on  six  months* 
time,  it  naturally  resulted  in  the  ruin  of  the  company. 

To  the  original  projectors  of  the  Pioneer  Iron  Co.  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  established  the  first  blast-furnace  on  Lake  Superior  ; 
previous  to  that  all  the  iron  manufactured  had  been  made  in 
bloomeries.  Mr.  C.  T.  Harvey  was  the  mover  of  the  scheme,  and 
the  originator  and  manager  of  the  company.  He  induced  capital- 
ists (chiefly  in  New  York)  to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hungerford  of  Chester,  Conn. ,  being  chosen  Secretary  and  Resident 
Treasurer.  Although  the  business  was  unknown  to  a  single  man 
on  Lake  Superior,  the  most  sanguine  views  prevailed  from  the  out- 
set, and  a  two-stack  furnace  was  constructed  near  the  Jackson  mine. 

The  late  S.  R.  Gay  and  L.  D.  Harvey,  now  Superintendent  of 
the  Northern  Furnace,  were  the  builders ;  the  work  being  com- 
menced June,  1857,  and  completed  so  as  to  make  the  first  iron  in 
February  of  the  next  year. 
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Much  of  the  material,  including  two  millions  of  brick,  was  brought 
from  Detroit  and  had  to  be  hauled  13  miles  from  Marqtiette  by 
teams  ;  the  engines  were  made  at  the  West  Point  Foundr>'.  The 
original  stock  was  $125,000,  in  5,000  shares  ;  the  articles  were  filed 
July  20th,  1857,  the  corporators  being  Moses  A.  Hoppock,  Wm. 
Pearsall  and  Chas.  T.  Harvey.  Most  of  the  parties  interested  in 
the  concern  were  totally  ignorant  of  iron-making  and  as  an  instance 
illustrating  the  fact,  it  is  related  that  one  of  the  directors,  during 
the  period  of  construction,  inquired  when  the  furnace  would  be 
completed  so  that  it  might  be  sent  up  to  Lake  Superior  ;  he  sup- 
posing it  was  being  made  in  Detroit.  These  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, combined  with  the  financial  depression  of  1857,  21*  which 
time  the  company  were  obliged  to  sell  their  iron  for  $22,  while  the 
cost  of  its  production  was  $24  per  ton,  gave  no  return  save  anxiety 
and  disappointment. 

In  the  spring  of  i860,  the  furnace  was  leased  for  four  years  to 
Mr.  I.  B.  B.  Case,  he  agreeing  to  deliver  the  pig-iron  on  board  the 
vessels  at  Marquette  for  $17.50  per  ton,  and  paying  all  the  expen- 
ses of  its  manufacture  ;  the  company  furnishing  the  timber,  stand- 
ing, for  the  charcoal,  and  giving  him  the  advantage  of  a  contract 
with '  the  Jackson  Company  for  the  ore,  the  royalty  for  which 
($1.00  per  ton  of  iron)  he  paid.  This  price  proved  to  be  less  than 
the  iron  could  be  made  for.  The  furnace  was  burnt  down  August 
9th,  1864  ;  number  two  stack  was  at  once  rebuilt  and  put  in  oper- 
ation in  January  following,  by  Mr.  Case. 

In  1865,  Dr.  J.  C.  McKenzie,  then  President  of  the  Pioneer  Iron 
Company,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Iron  Cliff"  Company, 
which  subsequently  resulted,  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Major  T.  B.  Brooks,  Vice-President  of  the  latter  company,  in  an 
arrangement  (ratified  by  the  stockholders  of  both  companies,  March 
loth,  1866)  by  which  the  Iron  Cliff"  Company  came  into  possession 
of  the  furnace,  on  consideration  that  it  pay  to  its  former  proprietors 
one-third  of  the  profits  of  the  business.  Soon  after  the  two  compa- 
nies became  practically  one,  through  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of 
the  Pioneer  by  the  Iron  Cliff"  Company. 

The  Detroit  Iron  Mining  Company  filed  articles  iSth  August, 
1857.  Capital,  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares  at  $25  each,  with  ofl^ce 
in  Detroit.     Corporators  were  Patrick  Tregent,    Guy  Foot,  Joseph 
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P.  Whittcmore.  John  H.  Harmon,  John  W.  Strong,  Oville  B.  Dtb- 
.blc.  Nelson  P.  Stewart.  Andrew  T.  McReynolds,  Tliornton  T. 
Brodhead,  Henry  T.  Stringham,  Henry  J.  Buckley,  Joseph  L. 
Langley,  of  Detroit,  and  Edwin  H.  Thomson,  of  Flint.  The  com- 
pany having  ascertained,  as  they  believed,  that  their  lands  did  not 
contain  siiffici«;nt  ore  for  mining  purposes,  sold  tliem  to  Mr.  J.  P. 
Fendill,  and  upon  tliem  is  now  built  a  portion  of  the  village  ofNc- 
gaunee.  The  McComber  mine,  which  lies  at  a  short  distance 
south  of  that  village,  is  on  this  land. 

"ITie  Exoelsior  Iron  Company  filed  articles  October  6th,  1857. 
Capital  stock,  $100,000;  4,000  shares,  at  $25  each.  Corporators 
were :  C.  T.  Harvey.  Sarah  V.  E.  Harvey,  E.  C.  Hungerford, 
George  P.  Cummings,  and  Joseph  Harvey,  all  of  Marquette.  This 
company  did  little  but  organize.  It  originated  with  Mr,  C.  T.  Har- 
vey, and  some  of  the  land  which  it  owned  has  since  proved  to  be 
valuable  mining  properly,  as  it  embraces  the  Barnum  mine,  now 
owned  by  the  Iron  Cliff  Company  ;  upon  it  is  also  situated  a  por- 
tion of  the  village  of  Ishpeming, 

The  Lake  Superior  Foxmdry  Company  filed  articles,  of  associa- 
tion July  14th,  1858.  Capital  stock  (paid  in),  $10,000  ;  400  shares,  at 
$25  each.  Corpprators :  John  Tliorn,  Isaac  Maynard.  Thomas  May- 
nard.  Nathan  E.  Piatt,  of  Utica.  N.  Y. ,  and  Charles  T.  Harvey,  of 
Marquette,  Mich.  This  establishment,  which  was  started  in  185S, 
is  now  running  on  a  much  enlarged  scale,  under  the  name  of  the 
Iron  Bay  Foundry.  D.  H.  Merritt,  proprietor.  The  location  is 
near  the  bay,  within  the  city  of  Marquette. 


mie  Grand  Island  Iron  Company  filed  articles  May  3d,  1859. 
Capital.  $400,000;  16,000  shares,  at  $25  each  ;  paid  in,  $1  lO.OOO. 
Corporators:  Tliomas  Sparks,  Henry  W.  Andrews,  William  Lip- 
pincolt.  John  L.  Newbold,  John  D.  Taylor,  John  R.  Wilmer, 
Samuel  Pleasants.  William  M.  Baird,  Samuel  J.  Christian,  L.  de 
la  Cuesta,  William  A.  Rhodes,  Charles  Lennig,  James  C,  Fisher, 
Samuel  T.  Fisher.  Lewis  Seal,  Coleman  Fisher,  Henry  Maule, 
William  Gaul,  J.  T.  Linnard,  Howard  Spencer,  Caleb  Jones,  Charles 
fc  Carrigan,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Devere  Burr,  of  Washington, 

f  C. ,  with  office  in   Philadelphia.      The  property  belonging  to 
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this  company,  consisting  of  1,000  acres  of  land,  situated  on  Grand 
Island  harbor,  in  Munising  Township,  was  sold  in  1867  to  the 
Schoolcraft  Iron  Company,  and  their  operations  were  confined  to 
some  minor  improvements  in  the  way  of  wharves,  etc. 

The  Northern  Iron  Company  filed  articles  May  i6th,  1859. 
Capital  stock,  $125,000,  in  5,000  shares  of  $25  each.  Corporators: 
John  C.  Tucker,  Moses  A.  Hoppock,  of  N.  Y.,  and  Charles  T. 
Harvey,  of  Marquette,  with  office  in  Marquette.  This  company 
was  formed  through  the  efforts  of  C.  T.  Harvey,  and  constructed  a 
blast-furnace  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chocolate  river,  5  miles  south  of 
Marquette,  with  a  view  of  making  pig-iron  with  bituminous  coal, 
being  the  first  enterprise  of  this  kind  inaugurated  in  this  region. 
After  making  about  1,000  tons  of  iron,  the  furnace  was  changed 
into  and  run  as  a  charcoal  furnace  up  to  June,  1867;  since  which 
time  it  has  not  been  working,  and  it  is  now  being  changed  back  into 
a  bituminous  coal  furnace.  This  is  the  first  charcoal  furnace  on  the 
Upper  Peninsula  that  has  been  permanently  blown  out. 

1863. — The  great  financial  prostration  of  1857,  combined  with 
numerous  causes  which  readily  suggest  themselves,  naturally  embar- 
rassed and,  in  instances,  extinguished  the  new  and  struggling  enter- 
prises of  Lake  Superior  to  the  extent,  that  comparatively  little  was 
done  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  or  the  mining  of  ore  up  to  the  open- 
ing of  1863.  During  this  interval  of  time  no  companies  of  impor- 
tance filed  articles  of  association  in  this  region.  Very  early  in  the 
war,  however,  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  iron  which  it  oc- 
casioned, began  to  be  felt  over  the  country  and  finally  extended  its 
influence  to  Lake  Superior,  causing  the  revival  of  the  languishing 
enterprises  already  started  and  the  organization  of  many  new  ones. 
The  abundance  of  ore,  together  with  its  surpassing  richness  in  iron 
and  freedom  from  deleterious  substances,  the  facilitv  with  which  it 
could  be  mined  and  the  greatly  improved  means  of  transportation, 
were  becoming  generally  known,  and  the  strength  and  exceeding 
tenacity  of  the  iron  manufactured  therefrom  universally  acknowl- 
edged. Thus  altogether  there  was  opened  to  the  Marquette  re- 
gion an  outlook  of  prosperity,  which  it  had  not  heretofore  experi- 
enced, enabling  its  mining  and  iron  manufacturing  companies  to 
assume  a  basis  of  more  successful  operation,  and  confidently  to  push 
forward  their  improvements. 
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The  articles  of  association  of  the  Teal  Lake  Co.  were  filed  on 
the  7th  of  June,  1863,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  in  20,000 
shares,  and  an  amount  paid  in  of  $100,000.  The  corporators  were 
George  A.  Fellows,  John  W.  Wheelwright  and  Charles  L.  Wright, 
of  New  York,  with  office  in  New  York.  Beyond  some  explorations 
this  company  never  did  any  work  on  Lake  Superior,  confining  its 
operations  chiefly  to  stock  speculations,  it  being  the  only  iron 
mining  company  organized  in  this  region,  whose  stock  was  sold  at 
the  Brokers'  Board  in  New  York. 

The  articles  of  association  of  the  Morgan  Iron  Co.  were  filed  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1863,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  in  2,000 
shares,  and  $2^,000  paid  in.  Corporators  were  Joseph  S.  Fay,  of 
Boston,  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  Harriet  H.  Ely,  Samuel 
P.  Ely,  Ellen  S.  White  and  Cornelius  Donkersley,  of  Marquette, 
with  office  in  Marquette.  The  capital  stock  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  $250,000,  in  10,000  shares  fully  paid.  The  company 
own  20,000  acres  of  timber  land.  In  1863  they  constructed  the 
Morgan  Furnace,  eight  miles  west  of  Marquette  on  the  M.  H.  and 
O.  R.  R.,  and  the  location  has  since  become  known  as  **  Morgan." 
The  furnace  was  put  up  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  Donkersley 
and  has  been  successful.  It  went  into  blast  Nov.  27th,  1863,  mak- 
ing that  year  337  tons  of  iron,  and  was  the  first  furnace  company 
in  the  region  to  pay  a  dividend  to  its  stockholders.  The  extreme 
high  price  of  iron,  created  by  the  war,  enabled  the  company  to 
realize,  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  operation  of  the  furnace, 
a  dividend  of  lOO  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  total  outlay  in  its 
construction.  Having  exhausted  the  fuel  in  the  vicinity,  the  com- 
pany constructed  charcoal  kilns  upon  their  lands  at  a  distance  of 
nine  miles  ijorth  from  the  furnace,  and  provided  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  coal  by  building  a  wooden  railway  thereto.  The  kilns 
and  railway  were  made  in  1869,  and  most  of  the  coal  now  used  is 
prepared  at  these  kilns. 

In  1867  the  Morgan  Company  built  the  Champion  Furnace, 
which  went  into  blast  Dec.  4th  of  that  year.  This  furnace  is 
located  at  what  is  now  Champion  village,  on  the  line  of  the  M.  H. 
and  O.  R.  R.,  31  miles  west  from  Marquette.  The  ore  used  is 
mainly  magnetic  from  the  Champion  mine,  and  the  record  of  the 
furnace  is  one  of  gratifying  success. 
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The  articles  of  association  of  the  Mazquette  Iron  Co.  were 
filed  April  9th,  1864,  with  a  capital  of  $500,cxx>,  in  20,cxx>  shares 
of  $25  each.  Corporators:  George  Worthington,  Truman  P. 
Handy,  Samuel  L.  Mather,  N.  B.  Hurlbut,  Richard  C.  Parsons,  G. 
D.  McMillen,  John  Outhwaite,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Charles 
I.  Walker,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  This  company  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  iron  ore  and  owns  400  acres  of  land,  lying  con- 
tiguous to,  and  south  of,  the  Cleveland  mines,  240  acres  of  which 
was  originally  held  by  the  latter  company.  Its  stock  is  held  by 
stockholders  of  the  Cleveland  Company.  The  year  of  its  organiza- 
tion it  shipped  3,922  tons  of  ore,  and  has  been  somewhat  regularly 
in  operation  since  that  period. 

The  Magnetic  Iron  Co.  was  organized  in  1864;  the  articles  of  the 
company  were  filed  May  the  6th  of  that  year,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $500,000  in  20,000  shares.  Corporators :  John  C.  McKenzie, 
Alex.  Campbell,  of  Marquette,  and  Edwin  Parsons,  of  New  York. 
Office  in  Marquette,  but  now  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  property 
owned  by  this  company  consists  of  520  acres  of  land  on  Section 
20,  T.  47,  R.  30.  A  shaft  60  feet  in  depth  has  been  sunk,  and 
other  explorations  made  to  test  the  ore-deposit  and  the  company 
expect  to  take  out  ore,  as  soon  as  a  branch  road  is  built  to  the  mine. 

The  Chippe'wa  mining  property  comprises  Section  22,  T.  47,  R. 
30,  W.,  owned  by  J.  S.  Waterman,  of  Philadelphia,  and  S.  S.  Burt, 
of  Marquette  ;  considerable  exploring  has  been  done  on  the  prop- 
erty and  some  fair  ore  found,  but  no  mining  done.  This  property 
lies  on  the  east  side  of  Michigamme  river  and  opposite  the  Magnetic 
and  Cannon  properties. 

The  Phoenix  Iron  Co.  filed  its  articles  of  association  June  7th, 
1864.  Capital,  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares,  of  which  $20,000  was 
paid  in.  The  Corporators  were  Wm.  C.  Duncan,  Henry  J.  Buckley 
and  Simon  Mandlebaum,  of  Detroit,  with  office  in  Detroit.  No 
mining  or  manufacturing  was  ever  done  in  the  Marquette  Region 
by  this  company. 

Washington  Iron  Company  filed  its  articles  of  association  July 
30th,  1864.    Capital  stoclc,  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares,  at  $2$  per 
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share  ;  amount  paid  in,  $100,000.  The  Corporators  were  Edward 
Breitung,  1.  B.  B.  Case  and  Samuel  P.  Ely,  of  Marquette.  Joseph 
S.  Fay,  of  Boston,  and  Edwin  Parsons,  of  New  York. 

This  companymade  its  first  shipments  of  ore  (4,782  tons)  in  1865, 
and  has  since  been  in  active  operation.  The  land  owned  by  the 
company  comprises  i  ,oco  acres  in  the  northeast  part  of  T.  47,  R.  29, 
which  was  purchased  of  Silas  C.  Smith,  J.  J.  St.  Clair,  J.  C. 
McKenzie,  and  Alexander  Campbell,  who  derived  their  title  from 
the  United  States  Government.  The  mine  is  on  the  M.  H.  and  O. 
railroad,  at  a  distance  by  rail  from  Marquette  of  27  miles.  All  the 
company's  surplus  earnings  have  been  expended  in  making  exten- 
sive improvements,  of  which  an  adit  or  tunnel,  now  over  1,100  feet 
long,  constitutes  the  chief.  Their  plans  and  expenditures  have 
been  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  contemplate  operations  for  a  long 
period  to  come.  The  details  of  the  mine,  shafts,  adit  and  under- 
ground workings,  togetlier  with  the  geological  structure,  are 
fully  shown  by  the  map  of  the  Washington  mine,  accompanying 
this  report. 

The  Bancroft  Iron  Co.  filed  its  articles  of  association  September 
12th,  1864  ;  capital  stock  being  $250,000  in  10,000  shares,  of  which 
$100,000  was  paid  in.  The  Corporators  were  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  of 
New  York,  Samuel  L.  Mather,  John  Outhwaite  and  Wm.  L.  Cut- 
ter, of  Cleveland,  Peter  White  and  Samuel  P.  Ely,  of  Marquette, 
and  Henry  L.  Eisher  and  L.  S.  McKnight,  of  Detroit,  with  office 
in  Marquette. 

The  location  of  this  company  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Forest 
Iron  Co..  heretofore  described ;  the  property  of  the  latter  having 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Gay,  in  i860,  he  erected  on  the 
water-power  employed  by  the  old  forge  a  blast-furnace,  this  being 
the  second  furnace  he  had  built  on  Dead  river,  the  one  at  Col- 
linsville  having  been  constructed  by  him  the  winter  before. 

Mr.  Gay*  having  died  in  1S63,  his  furnace  at  Forestville  passed 
to  the  ownership  of  the  Bancroft  Iron  Co.,  who  have  since  continued 


•  II  is  H  fail  worthy  of  nule,  in  connection  wilb  the  lervico  tendered  by  Mr-  0»y, 
thai  he  WB&  the  fiist  among  the  iron  men  whuvisjieil  Like  Superior  to  recognize  the  vslue 
oF  (he  hemnlile  otc  ;  while  engaged  in  tbe  conslruclion  of  ihe  Pioneer  Furnace,  he  ob- 
terved  that  Ihe  Jackmn  Co.  were  wasting  tlieir  soft  hemalite  in  liirge  quinliliea,  Ibt; 
mppcoinf  il  to  Ik  wurililc^     lie  at  uuce  called  tbeir  aUentioa  to  its  value. 
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to  operate  it.     The  furnace  is  worked  by  Mr.  L.  Huillier  on  con-* 
tract,  the  company  paying  him  a  certain  price  per  ton  for  the  iron 
delivered  on  the  dock  in  Marquette. 

The  articles  of  The  Iron  Cliff  Co.  were  filed  September  1 5th, 
1864,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  in  40,000  shares  at 
$25  each.  Corporators :  William  B.  Ogden  and  John  W.  Foster, 
of  Chicago,  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York.  Office  at  Negau- 
nee,  Mich.  This  company  in  1864  purchased  of  the  St.  Mary's 
Ship  Canal  and  Mineral  Land  Co.  the  38,000  acres  of  land  which 
that  company  owned  in  Marquette  county.  Subsequently,  as  here- 
tofore mentioned,  the  Iron  Cliff  Co.  came  into  possession  of  the 
Pioneer  Co/s  property,  thus  increasing  its  estate  to  over  40,000 
acres.  The  company  soon  began  the  construction  of  a  furnace  near 
th^Foster  mine,  which  has  never  been  completed.  They  own  and 
are  working  the  Barnum  and  the  Foster  mines,  the  latter  of  which 
was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1865.  The  product  is  a  soft  hematite, 
which  forms  a  good  mixture  with  hard  ores.  This  mine  is  situated 
on  Sees.  22  and  23,  T.  47,  R.  27.  The  first  shipment  of  ore  there- 
from was  made  in  1866,  and  the  mine  has  since  been  continually 
worked. 

The  Bamum  mine  is  situated  on  Sec.  9,  T.  47,  R.  27,  connect- 
ing with  the  Lake  Superior  Co.'s  principal  opening.  The  first  ship- 
ments of  ore  were  made  during  1868,  the  ore  being  specular  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  R.  has  a  branch  running 
into  the  mine,  over  which  shipments  are  made.  The  mine  is  sup- 
plied with  pumping  and  hoisting  machinery.  The  map  of  the  Lake 
Superior  mine,  which  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  Atlas, 
embraces  the  Barnum  mine. 

On  that  portion  of  the  estate  purchased  of  the  Excelsior  Com- 
pany, in  addition  to  the  Barnum,  a  deposit  of  specular  ore  has  been 
found  near  the  corner  of  Sees.  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  T.  47,  R.  27,  which 
promises  well ;  a  branch  railroad  has  been  surveyed  to  it.  Besides 
those  already  mentioned  the  company  have  several  other  openings. 
One  on  Sec.  15,  adjoining  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Angeline  Co., 
opened  during  the  past  season,  which  gives  a  fine  showing  of  hema- 
tite ore.  The  Cliff- Parsons,  also  opened  during  the  past  season, 
adjoins  the  Old  Parson><,  on  Sec.  21,  T.  47,  R.  27. 
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Another  opening  is  near  the  quarter-post  between  Sees.  17  and 
i8,T.  47,  R.  26,  from  which  ore  was  shipped  during  the  season,  A 
second  opening  is  being  made  on  this  same  line,  at  a  point  farther 
north,  near  the  section  corner.  These  openings  belong  to  the  Nc- 
gaunce  Hematite  Group.  In  addition  to  their  own  mines  the  com- 
pany are  working  the  Pioneer  opening  of  the  Jackson  mine  on  a 
tease.  Near  the  Foster  mine  the  company  have  in  operation  a  saw- 
mill, to  which  is  attached  shingle  and  lath  mills. 

In  J864  the  Ogden  and  Tilden  mines,  situated  on  Sees.  13,  23, 
and  24,  T.  47,  R.  27,  were  extensively  opened,  and  the  branch 
road,  which  also  extends  to  the  Foster,  built  to  them.  The  ores, 
however,  proved  of  too  low  a  percentage  to  sell  in  the  then  existing 
market,  and  the  work  was  abandoned-  The  purchasers  of  the  Iron 
Cliff  estate  also  controlled  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road, and  a  short  time  previous  to  the  purchase  effected  a  consoli- 
dation with  the  Peninsula  Road  of  Michigan,  with  a  view  to  the 
future  development  of  iron  deposits  on  this  extensive  property,  and 
the  control  of  the  railroad  facilities  for  transporting  the  product 
of  these  and  other  mines  to  Lake  Michigan. 

The  Iron  Mountain  Mining  Co-  filed  its  articles  of  association 
Nov,  1, 1864,  paid  in  $100,000.  Corporators :  Geo.  E.  Hall, of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  Richard  Hays,  Henry  A.  Laughlin,  and  Irwin  B.  Laugh- 
lin,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Gilbert  D.  Johnson,  of  Ishpeming,  The 
company  own  320  acres  of  land,  being  the  S.  J^  of  Sec.  14.  T.  47, 
R.  27.  The  first  shipments  of  ore  were  made  in  1865,  a  branch  of 
tlie  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  R.  extending  into  the  mine.  All  work  at 
this  mine  has  been  discontinued,  owing  to  the  leanness  and  refrac- 
tory nature  of  the  ore,  its  yield  being  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  iron 
in  the  furnace.  This  mine  has  been  recently  leased  to  Messrs. 
Clark  and  Colwell,  under  whose  auspices  work  will  be  resumed  in 
^^jut  spring  of  1873,  with  the  view  of  finding  hematite. 

^^pnie  Mlohl(fan  Iron  Co.  filed  its  articles  of  association  Dec. 
30th,  1864.  Capital  stock,  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  $25  each. 
Corporators :  Henry  J.  Colwell,  Andrew  G.  Clark  and  Samuel  P. 
Ely,  of  Marquette,  with  office  there. 

This  company  own  a  large  amount  of  woodlands,  two  furnaces 
and  considerable  other   manufacturing   property.      The  Michigan 
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furnace  was  built  by  them  in  1866,  went  into  blast  June,  1867,  and 
has  since  been  in  constant  operation  ;  it  is  on  the  M.  H.  and  O. 
R.  R.,  23  miles  west  of  Marquette,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Clarksburgh. 

The  remaining  furnace  owned  by  this  company,  known  as  the 
Greenwood,  went  into  blast  in  June,  1865,  and  was  purchased  by 
the  Michigan  Co.,  together  with  about  8,000  acres  of  land  of  the  M. 
and  O.  Rd.,  in  1868.  Greenwood  is  27  miles  from  Marquette,  on 
the  line  of  the  M.  H.  and  O.  R.  R.,  and  the  furnace  has  continued 
in  blast  since  the  time  of  its  purchase  by  the  present  owners. 

In  1864  The  Peninsula  Railroad,  from  its  junction  with  the 
Marquette  and  Ontonagon  Railroad  at  Negaunee  to  Escanaba  (a 
distance  of  62  miles),  was  completed  and  put  in  operation.  The 
project  which  has  resulted  in  opening  this  important  outlet  to  the 
great  iron  mines  was  first  definitely  broached  in  1855.  In  that 
year  meetings  were  held  at  Ontonagon,  Marquette,  and  all  impor- 
tant points  to  Milwaukee,  with  a  view  to  the  united  action  of  the 
people  along  the  route,  in  the  endeavor  to  obtain  governmental  aid 
in  the  construction  of  the  railroad.  These  meetings  were  chiefly 
initiated  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Harvey  and  H.  B.  Ely.  Mr.  Harvey,  John 
Burt  and  others,  immediately  proceeded  to  Washington  and  were 
instrumental  in  obtaining  from  Congress  the  passage  of  an  act, 
June,  1856,  which  donated  a  large  amount  of  land  in  aid  of  railroad 
enterprises. 

Among  the  projects  for  which  provision  was  thus  made  in  this 
[^rant  were  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  Marquette  to  Little  Bay 
de  Noquette,  and  also  from  thence  to  Menominee,  as  well  as  for  the 
extension  of  a  road  from  Fond  du  Lac  to  this  latter  point.  In 
1859,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Fond  du  Lac  Railroad  Co.  (which 
company  had  received  from  Wisconsin  the  congressional  grant), 
through  the  agents  of  its  bond-holders,  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company,  and  in  1861, 
under  a  law  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  proceeded  to  locate  a  line  by 
the  way  of  Fort  Howard  to  the  Menominee  river.  In  1862  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  conferred  upon  the  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  R.  Co. 
all  the  franchises  and  rights  heretofore  granted  to  the  several  com- 
panies of  which  it  had  become  the  successor  ;  and  in  the  same  year 
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the  road  was  extended  to  Green  bay,  a  distance  of  242  miles  from 
Chicago. 

The  Iron  .Mountain  road  was  completed  and  became  consolidated 
with  the  Bay  de  Noquette  railroad  in  1858.  The  location  of  the 
Marquette  and  State  line  grant  was  changed  by  act  of  Congress  in 
i860,  so  as  to  extend  from  Menominee  northward  along  the  shore 
of  Green  Bay,  and  thence  to  Negaunee ;  and  in  1863  the  Marquette 
and  State  line  grant,  with  the  remainder  of  the  Bay  de  Noquette 
grant  (being  coincident  with  it  from  Negaunee  to  Escanaba)  having 
been  suflfered  to  lapse,  were,  by  agreement  between  the  grantees, 
conferred  by  the  State  upon  the  Peninsula  Railroad  Co. ,  of  Mich- 
igan. Surveys  were  made  in  1862  (the  enterprise  being  set  on 
foot  by  C.  T.  Harvey,  who  subsequently  transferred  it  to  S.  J. 
Tilden,  of  New  York),  and  work  began  in  the  summer  of  1863, 
and  in  December  of  the  following  year  the  road  was  opened  to  the 
public.  During  the  preceding  October,  however,  the  Peninsula 
road  had  consolidated  with  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and 
the  line  from  Marquette  to  Menominee  became  known  as  the 
Peninsula  division  of  the  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  R.  The  lands  owned 
by  the  Peninsula  division  embrace  in  the  aggregate  1,200,000 
acres. 

An  extensive  ore  dock  was  constructed  at  Escanaba,  upwards  of 

« 

1,300  feet  in  length,  32  feet  in  height,  and  37  feet  in  width,  capable 
of  receiving  in  the  pockets  20,000  tons  of  ore  at  a  time,  and  of 
shuting  it  thence  into  the  holds  of  vessels.  This  dock  was  built  at 
an  expense  of  about  $200,000.  Communication  to  this  excellent 
and  accessible  harbor  being  thus  opened,  and  such  ample  facilities 
afforded  for  the  transmission  and  shipment,  large  and  increasing 
amounts  of  ore  have  since  been  carried  yearly  over  this  route. 

Coming  Iron  Co.  filed  articles  of  association  March  23d,   1865. 
Capital  stock,  $200,000 — 8,000  shares  of  $25.     Corporators:  G.  C. 
Davidson,  S.  Churchill  and  Chas.  T.  Harvey,  with  office  in  Mar- 
quette.    This  company  did  nothing  worthy  of  note. 

The  New  York  Iron  Mining  Co.  Incorporated  April  8th, 
1865.  Capital  stock,  $250,000,  in  10,000  shares  of  $25  each. 
Corporators :  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  J.  P.  Sinnctt  and  J.  Rankin,  of  New 
York. 
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The  mining  operations  of  this  company  are  conducted  in  the 
southeast  J^  of  southeast  }^,  Sect.  3,  T.  47,  R.  27,  being  16  miles 
west  from  Marquette  and  adjoining  the  Cleveland.  The  mine  is 
worked  under  a  lease  from  Mr.  A.  R.  Harlow  and  the  stock  is  all 
held  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Tilden  and  Messrs.  W.  L.  and  F.  W.  Wetmore. 
Operations  were  commenced  in  the  mine  in  1864,  during  which 
year  8,000  tons  of  ore  were  shipped.  The  statement  of  its  yearly 
product  and  other  details  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  tables 
in  this  work  ;  the  workings  and  geological  structure  are  shown  by 
a  map.  This  company  is  identical  with  the  New  York  and  Boston 
Iron  Mining  Co.,  and  also  with  the  New  York  iron  mine,  incorpora- 
ted March  31st,  1865;  it  soon  after  changed  to  the  New  York 
Iron  Mining  Co.,  as  above  described. 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Angeline  Iron  Co.  was  incorporated 
Nov.  nth,  1865.  Capital  stock,  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  $25 
each.  James  Laughlin,  President^  T.  Dwight  Eels,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  The  company  own  1,376  acres  of  land,  situated  inT. 
47  and  48,  R.  27  and  28,  of  the  former  Town.,  and  R.  31  of  the  lat- 
ter. They  also  hold  a  lease  of  about  300  acres,  on  which  is  located 
the  Edwards  mine.  The  company's  mines  consist  of  the  Lake 
Angeline  and  Edwards  ;  the  Lake  Angeline  mine  is  situated  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Angeline  and  on  the  line  of  the  M.  H.  and  O. 
and  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  Rs.,  17  miles  from  Marquette  and  66  miles 
from  Escanaba,  and  produces  both  specular  and  hematite  ore,  the 
latter  of  first  quality. 

The  Edwards  mine  lying  contiguous  to  the  Washington,  is  also 
on  the  line  of  the  M.  H.  and  O.  R.  R.,  distant  from  Marquette  28 
miles,  and  produces  only  magnetic  ore.     Work  was  commenced  in 

1865,  the  first  shipments  being  made  in  the  following  year.  The 
mining  is  all  conducted  underground,  the  ore  being  raised  to  the 
surface  through  shafts  and  is  the  only  mine  in  the  Iron  Region 
which  has  been  exclusively  worked  in  this  way.  The  results  of 
this  company's  operations  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables 
and  the  mine  workings  by  maps  and  illustrations. 

The  Schoolcraft  Iron  Co.  filed  articles  of  association  April  8th, 

1866.  Capital  stock,  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  $25  each.     Paid 
in,  $250,000 ;  the  remaining  10,000  shares  being  held  by  the  com- 
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pany.       Corporators:    Hiram  A.   Burt,  Peter  White  and   H.    R, 
Mather,  of  Marquette;  office  at  Marquette,  Michigan. 

A  furnace  was  constructed  by  this  companyat  Munising,  School- 
craft county,  on  Grand  Island  bay,  which  went  into  blast  in  June, 
t868,  and  was  blown  out  in  about  six  months  thereafter.  The 
furnace  continued  "  in  and  out"  of  blast  somewhat  irregularly,  until 
the  company  went  into  bankruptcy.  In  1871  the  furnace  and  other 
property,  including  40,000  acres  of  hard  wood  land,  which  had 
belonged  to  them,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Peter  White,  Esq.,  by 
whom  it  was  transferred  to  the  Munising  Iron  Co.,  an  organization 
effected  for  the  purpose  of  owning  and  operating  this  estate,  which 
is  now  being  successfully  done,  Mr.  Peter  White,  of  Marquette, 
is  managing  director. 

The  Marquette  and  Pacific  Rolling-Mill  Co.  {ited  its  articles 
of  association  Oct.  ist,  1866.  Capital  stock,  $500,000,  in  20,000 
shares  of  $25  each.  The  corporators  were  John  Burt,  Samuel  P. 
Ely,  Wm.  Burt,  Edward  Breitung,  Timothy  T.  Hurley,  Cornelius 
Donkersley,  W.  L.  Wetmore,  Peter  White  and  Alvin  C.  Burt,  of 
Marquette.     Office  in  Marquette,  Mich. 

The  company  has  constructed  at  Marquette  a  bituminous  blast- 
furnace, with  rolling-mill  connected  therewith.  The  works  are 
located  near  the  lake  shore,  at  a  short  distance  south  from  the  city, 
went  into  operation  in  the  summer  of  1871,  and  are  connected  with 
the  M.  H.  and  O.  R.  R.  by  a  branch  track.  Upon  their  land  at 
Negaunee,  the  company  have  opened  a  mine  of  manganiferous 
hematite  ore,  to  which  a  side  track  has  been  extended,  connecting  it 
with  both  railroads  ;  from  this  mine  the  company's  furnace  at  Mar- 
quette is  in  part  supplied.  This  rolling  mill  is  the  tirst  erected 
on  Lako  Superior,  and  the  furnace  the  first  which  has  continually 
used  bituminous  coal.     H.  A.  Hurt  is  superintendent. 

The  Fayette  Furnace  was  constructed  and  put  in  operation 
in  December,  1867,  the  enteqjrisc  originating  with  Major  Fayette 
Brown,  general  agent  of  The  Jackson  Iron  Co.  It  is  located  at 
"Sn.-iil  Shell  Harbor,"  in  Big  Bay  dc  Noquette,  20  miles  east  of 
Escanaba,  and  about  it  has  grown  up  the  beautiful  village  of  Fay- 
iVCRe.  It  is  owned  by  the  Jackson  Iron  Co.,  with  general  office  in 
■'and,  Ohio.  The  company  own  16,000  acres  of  land,  excel- 
h   hard  wood,  and   generally  adapted   to 
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* 
agricultural  purposes,  the  soil  being  of  limestone  formation.     From 

the  ledges  of  limestone,  which  exist  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
material  for  the  necessary  flux  is  obtained,  as  well  as  for  the  manu- 
facture of  all  the  lime  used  by  the  company.  They  possess  a  full 
complement  of  charcoal  kilns,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  necessary 
wood  is  purchased,  the  company  preferring  to  save  their  own  timber 
as  long  as  possible.  This  wood  is  delivered  by  the  parties  of  whom 
it  is  bought  at  the  furnace,  or  along  the  line  of  the  company's  rail- 
road, of  which  they  have  constructed  for  this  purpose  six  miles,  laid 
with  T-rail,  and  operated  with  two  small  locomotive  engines,  it 
being  the  only  furnace  on  the  Upper  Peninsula  that  operates  a 
locomotive  railway  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  transporting  fuel. 
The  company  have  also  a  saw-mill,  machine-shop,  etc.  The  furnace, 
as  originally  started,  consisted  of  a  single  stack,  which  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  A  second  one  was  subsequently 
erected,  and  both  stacks  have  since  been  in  operation  with  results 
more  favorable,  than  any  other  charcoal  furnaces  using  Lake  Supe- 
rior ore.  The  extraordinary  favorable  working  of  these  furnaces 
will  be  fully  realized  from  the  following  statements,  furnished  from 
the  company's  reports  :  During  the  73  days  immediately  preceding 
April  13th,  1872,  there  were  made  in  the  No.  i  stack  an  average  of 
27A  ^^^^  P^**  ^'^y*  using  94  bushels  of  charcoal  and  125  lbs.  of  lime- 
stone per  ton,  the  ore  being  from  the  Jackson  mine  and  yielding 
from  62^/2  to  641/2  ^.  On  August  4th  following,  the  same  stack 
again  went  into  blast,  making,  during  the  first  quarter,  a  period  of 
91  days,  2,258  tons  of  iron,  an  average  of  27  ®  tons  per  day,  using 
by  measure  92  bushels  of  charcoal  per  ton.  No.  2  was  also  in  blast 
during  a  portion  of  the  same  period  with  corresponding  results. 
On  December  14th  No.  2  stack  had  produced,  during  the  previous 
four  weeks,  an  average  of  26^^(7  ^^^^  P^^  day,  and  on  January  i8th, 
1873,  had  produced,  during  the  previous  five  weeks,  an  average  of 
-9iVo  *^^"^  P^**  d'^y  j  ^^^^  charge  used  during  this  time  was  26^/3 
(called  30)  bushels  of  charcoal,  1,000  lbs.  of  ore  (^  soft  and 
f  hard  specular  Jackson),  35  lbs.  of  limestone  and  10  lbs.  of 
clay. 

These  results  require  no  comment  relative  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  management.  The  coal  is  of  the  best  quality,  kept  dry  under 
shelter,  as  is  also  the  ore,  which  is  crushed  finer  than  is  customary. 
The  stacks  are  each  42  feet  high  inside    and  9  feet  6  inches  bosh  ; 


<< 
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4  feet  8  inches,  and  5  feet  8  inches  diameter,  3  feet  below  the  top, 
and  4  feet  and  5  feet  at  the  top  respectively.  The  hearths  are  4 
feet  diameter  battering  from  the  bottom ;  the  tuyeres,  three  in  num- 
ber, with  3J^  inch  nozzle,  are  placed  40  inches  above  the  bottom  of 
the  hearth.  Two  blowing  engines  are  used,  the  cylinders  respec- 
tively 36  and  48  inches  in  length,  with  diameter  of  50  and  44  inches. 
The  engines  make  from  24  to  28  revolutions  per  minute,  and  both 
of  them  are  only  run  when  the  two  stacks  are  in  operation.  The 
temperature  of  the  hot  blast  averages  in  one  about  600°  and  in  the 
other  750**.  Originally  No.  2  stack  had  a  five-foot  cone,  but  did 
not  make  as  much  iron,  nor  as  cheaply,  as  the  other,  until  the  cone 
was  reduced  in  height  to  4  feet  4  inches,  since  which  time  it  has 
worked  equally  well  with  the  other.  The  total  product  of  these 
furnaces  during  1871  and  '72  was  19,117  tons,  which  were  used  as 
follows : 

For  Bessemer  Steel 17,465  tons. 

*'    Malleable  Iron 88 

"    Wheels 787 

**    Foundry,  etc 400     ** 

**    Forge  purposes 377     *' 

Genl.  Agt.,  Major  Fayette  Brown,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Local  Agt., 
C.  L.  Rhodes,  Fayette,  Mich.     Founder,  Jos.  Harris,  Fayette,  Mich. 

The  Deer  Iiake  Iron  Company. — Articles  of  association  were 
filed  July  9th,  1868.  Capital,  $75,000 — 3,000  shares  at  $25  each. 
Corporators :  George  P.  Cummings,  of  Marquette,  Edward  C.  Hun- 
gerford,  of  Chester,  Conn.,  Gardner  Green,  Caleb  B.  Rogers,  Moses 
Pierce,  Samuel  B.  Case,  Theodore  T.  McCurdy,  John  E.  Ward, 
James  Lloyd  Greene,  James  C.  Colby  (Ex'r),  Daniel  T.  Gulliver, 
William  R.  Potter  and  Enoch  F.  Chapman,  of  Norwich,  Conn.; 
Giles  Blague,  Jr.,  New  York,  Geo.  Smith,  New  York,  G.  F.  Ward, 
E.  R.  Ward,  Old  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and  James  H.  Mainwaring,  of 
Montville,  Conn.,  with  office  at  Marquette,  Mich. 

This  company  organized  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  iron  ore, 
and  immediately  constructed  a  furnace,  which  went  into  operation 
in  Sept.,  1868.     This  furnace,  the  smallest  in  the  district,  is  lo 
at  Deer  lake  on  the  Carp  river,  two  miles  north  froii^ 
of  Ishpeming  on  the  M.  H.  and  O.  R.  R.,  with  w 
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connected  by  a  tram  railway.  The  stack  is  33  feet  high  and  7  feet 
8  inches  bosh,  thus  making  it  perhaps  the  smallest  furnace  which 
has  been  built  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  7  years. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  furnace  is  the  comparatively  enormous 
size  of  its  hot-blast  oven,  to  which  is  doubtless  due  in  part  the  fa- 
vorable results,  which,  considering  its  small  size  and  peculiar  man- 
agement, the  furnace  has  accomplished.  The  oven,  on  the  Pleyer 
plan,  contains  45  tons  of  metal,  which  is  50  per  cent,  more  than  that 
contained  in  the  ovens  of  our  largest  charcoal  furnaces ;  having 
twice  the  capacity  of  the  Deer  lake  stack.  The  furnace  is  driven 
by  water,  employing  an  18-inch  turbine  wheel  under  35  feet  head, 
thus  leaving  all  the  gas  available  for  heating  the  blast,  which  is 
brought  to  an  extremely  high  temperature.  It  runs  but  six  days 
in  the  week,  '*  banking  up"  Saturday  night  and  starting  again  on 
Sunday  night.  Notwithstanding  an  arrangement  necessarily  dis- 
advantageous to  the  greatest  production,  the  furnace  has  averaged 
during  several  consecutive  weeks  1 1  tons  of  pig-iron  per  day,  using 
1 10  bushels  of  charcoal  to  the  ton,  one-half  of  which  is  made  from 
pine  slabs, — the  ore  used  being  hard  ore  from  the  New  York  mine, 
averaging  66  per  cent.  The  origin  of  this  enterprise  is  due  to  Mr. 
E.  C.  Hungerford,  who  also  determined  its  unusual  size  and  the 
peculiar  policy  under  which  the  furnace  has  been  managed.  Near 
the  present  one  the  company  are  now  building  a  new  iron  shell 
furnace,  9  feet  bosh. 

The  Cannon  Iron  Company.— Articles  filed  July,  1869.  Capital, 
$500,000;  20,000  shares,  $25  each.  Corporators:  Bernard  A. 
Hoppes  and  Wm.  H.  Berry,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Samuel  S.  Burt, 
of  Marquette,  with  office  in  Philadelphia.  This  company  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  mining  iron  ore,  but  beyond  making  explorations 
on  their  lands  with  this  view,  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done. 

Bay  Furnace  Company. — Articles  filed  July  19th,  1869.  Capital 
stock,  $150,000;  6,000  shares  at  $25  each.  Corporators:  William 
Shea,  of  Munising,  Mich.,  George  Wagner,  Jay  C.  Morse,  Frank 
B.  Spear  and  James  Pickands,  of  Marquette,  John  Outhwaite,  of 
Cleveland,  and  John  P.  Outhwaite,  of  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  \vith  office 
in  Marquette. 

This  concern  organized  for  the  purpose  of  smelting  iron  ore,  and 
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immediately  proceeded  to  the  construction  of  a  blast-furnace  for  that 
purpose.  This  furnace  was  completed  and  went  into  operation  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1870.  It  is  located  atOnota,  in  Schoolcraft  county, 
on  Grand  Island  bay,  40  miles  from  Marquette.  But  one  stack  was 
originally  constructed  ;  a  second  one,  however,  has  since  been  erect- 
ed and  put  in  readiness  for  the  blast.  The  ore  used  is  from  the 
Cleveland  and  McComber  mines,  received  by  the  way  of  Marquette. 
This  company  own  about  20,000  acres  of  land,  mostly  hard  wood 
timber,  from  which  the  fuel  for  the  furnace  is  obtained. 

The  Whetstone  Iron  Company. — Organised  Aug.  20th,  T869. 
Capital  slock,  $[50,000,  in  6,000  shares  of  $35  each.  Office  at 
Marquette.  This  company  have  not  commenced  operations. 
Corporators  were  William  Hurts,  Samuel  Peck,  A.  A.  Cole.  Thomas 
O.  Hampton,  Clark  Stratton,  A.  S.  Harvey  and  A.  G.  Benedict, 

i  Champion  Iron  Company.— Organized  August  23d,  1869,  with 
capital  stock  of  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  $25  each.  Corpo- 
rators :  Joseph  S,  Fay,  of  Boston,  Edwin  Parsons,  of  New  York, 
Thomas  C.  Foster,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Samuel  P.  Ely  and 
Peter  White,  of  Marquette.  The  company  own  about  1,600  acres 
of  land,  but  their  mining  operations  arc  conducted  on  that  portion 
of  their  land  comprising  the  south  half  of  Sec.  31,  T.  48,  R.  29, 
being  32  miles  by  railroad  from  Marquette.  The  ore  is  principally 
magnetic,  though  a  large  amount  of  slate  ore  is  obtained.  The 
Champion  mine  is  upon  the  south  outcrop  of  the  magnetic  ore  basin, 
which  underlies  Lake  Michigamme.  and  near  the  village  of  Cham- 
pion, about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  furnace  of  that  name. 
The  company  are  now  working  chiefly  underground,  as  is  fully 
shown  in  Map  VII.  of  Atlas,  where  the  geological  structure  and  all 
other  important  details  will  also  be  found. 


The  Lake  Superior  Foundry  Company  filed  their  articles 
of  .issociation  Sept.  2d,  1 869,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50.000 — 3,000 
shares  at  $25  each.  Corporators:  Daniel  H.  Merritt,  Lotan  E. 
Osborn,  Henry  J,  Colwell,  William  I..  Wetmorc,  Jay  C.  Morse, 
Alfred  Kidder,  James  Pickands  and  Thomas  Fitzpi 
quctte,  Mich.  ;  Gilbert  D.  Johnson,  Seymour 
Diamond  and  Robert  Nelson,  of  Ishpeming.  Tf 
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Ishpeming)  are  quite  extensive  and  adapted  to  general  and  parti- 
cular foundry  and  machine  work.     (See  Iron  Bay  Foundry,  p.  33.) 

Silas  C.  Smith  Iron  Company. —  Articles  of  association  filed 
Jan.,  1870.  Capital,  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares  at  $25  each.  Cor- 
porators:  Silas  C.  Smith,  of  Ashtabula,  O.,  Oliver  F.  Forsyth 
and  Wm.  H.  Lyons,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  with  office  at  Ashtabula,  O. 

The  property  of  this  company  consists  of  703  acres  of  land  in 
Sections  18,  20,  and  28,  T.  45,  R.  25,  upon  which  have  been  made 
numerous  openings,  showing  soft  hematite  ore  in  quantity,  the  main 
one  being  near  the  E.  J^  post  of  Sect.  18.  A  tunnel  is  being  driven 
into  the  deposit,  of  sufficient  size  for  the  admission  of  railway  cars 
from  a  branch  road  five  miles  in  length,  which  connects  with  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroad.  The  ore  at  present  is  loaded 
into  the  cars  from  temporary  docks,  provided  with  pockets  for  that 
purpose.  The  principal  stockholders  are  Silas  C.  Smith,  the  dis- 
coverer, General  James  Pierce,  of  Sharpsville,  Pa.,  and  Henry  Fassett, 
of  Ashtabula,  O.  The  shipments  of  ore  and  other  details  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  mining  tables. 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Superior  Iron  Co.  filed  articles  of 
association  June  28th,  1870.  Capital  stock,  $500,000,  in  20,000 
shares  of  $25  each.  Corporators :  James  McAulcy,  C.  T.  Spang, 
C.  G.  Hussy,  Thos.  M.  Howe  and  James  M.  Cooper,  of  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Sherman  J.  Bacon,  of  New  York,  Joseph  G.  Hussy,  of 
Cleveland  and  W.  M.  Sinclair,  of  Philadelphia;  with  office  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  company  own  2,691  acres  of  land  in  Towns. 
47  and  48,  Ranges  25  and  26,  their  title  to  which  was  derived 
direct  from  the  United  States  Government.  Work  was  commenced 
on  their  property  near  the  Cascade  mines  in  Sept.,  1872,  houses, 
etc.,  were  erected,  a  railroad  side  track  built  and  a  pit  opened  on 
Sec.  32,  which  is  called  the  Hussy  mine,  and  from  which  about 
2,000  tons  have  been  shipped. 

The  Republic  Iron  Co.  was  organized  Oct.  20th,  1870.  Capital 
stock,  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares.  Office  in  Marquette.  Corporators : 
E.  Breitung,  S.  P.  Ely  and  Ed.  Parsons.  This  company  own  1,328 
acres  of  land,  being  in  part  in  Sections  6,  7,  and  18,  T.  46,  R.  29, 
comprising  what  was  formerly  known  as  Smith  mountain,  w^ 
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is  unquestionably  one  of  the  largest  deposits  of  pure  specular  and 

I  magnetic  ore  on  the  Upper  Peninsula,  if  not  in  the  United  States. 
The  great  extent  and  value  of  this  deposit  was  observed  and  com- 
mented on  by  the  early  United  States  surveyors,  when  engaged  in 
funning  the  township  lines  in  that  locality  in  1846.  The  property 
iras  explored  and  selected  by  Silas  C.  Smith,  of  Marquette,  and 
entered  in  the  name  of  Dr.  James  St.  Clair,  in  1854  and  1855.  A 
branch  from  the  M.  H.  and  O.  R.  R.  has  been  constructed  to  the 
mine,  over  which  the  shipments  of  ore  are  now  being  made.  See 
Tables,  Pits.  XII.  and  XIII.  of  Atlas.  A  complete  map  of  this  proper- 
clj*,  based  upon  careful  surveys,  exhibiting  the  topography,  geological 
Kstructure,  magnetism  and  other  important  details,  will  be  found  in 
iie  Atlas  accompanying  this  work,  together  with  full  descriptions. 

Ilie  Cafloade  Iron  Co.  is  an  association  of  Pittsbui^h  men, 
fowning  3,120  acres  of  land  in  Sections  19,  20,  29,  30,  31,  and  25, 
T.  47,  Ranges  26  and  27.  These  lands  were  entered  by  Waterman 
Palmer  and  purchased  by  the  present  company  in  1869.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  iron  deposits  in  this  locality  was  made  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Houghton,  in  1845,  while  engaged  in  running  the  interior 
section  lines.     (See  Appendix  D.,  Vol.  11,) 

The  company's  mines  are  provided  with  side  tracks,  connecting 

«rith  a  branch  road  of  six  miles  in  length  to  the  C.  and  N.  W.  R. 

Mining  operations  commenced  in  1871,  and  the  openings  (in- 

duding  the  leased  mines)  arc  seven  in  number.     There  are  other 

nnprovements,  such  as  a  saw-mill  run  by  water,  a  store,  sufficient 

jiumberof  dwellings,  barns,  repair-shop,  etc.  The  expenditure  which 

Jiese  improvements  (including  the  branch  railroad  and  side  tracks) 

ive  necessitated  has  been  very  large,  and  future  operations  are 

rantemplated  upon  a  scale  of  considerable  magnitude.     (See  Sta- 

|tistical  Tables.) 

The  Cascade  Company,  under  another  organization,  to  wit,  TTie 
ISiBoanaba  Iron  Co.,  are  constructing  a  blast-furnace  at  Escanaba, 
)  consist  of  two  stacks,  one  of  which  will  go  into  operation  in 
'  January,  (873  ;  the  height  of  slack,  56  feet ;  diameter  of  bosh,  12 
feet.     The  entire  structure  is  built  in  the  most  complete  and  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  when  finished,  will  probably  not  be  surpassed, 
F  equalled,  in  capacity,  durability,  or  beat**"  **"  any  similar  fur- 
States.     The  principal)  t  Joseph  Kirk- 
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Patrick,  William  Bagaley,  James  Lyon,  William  Smith,  Samuel  Rid- 
dle and  Samuel  Hartman;  Joseph  Kirkpatrick,  President,  James 
Lyon,  Treasurer,  and  John  L.  Agnew,  General  Superintendent, 

The  Emma  Mine,  one  of  the  Cascade  openings,  is  on  the  E.  ^ 
of  E.  ^  of  N.  E.  J^,  Sec.  31,  and  is  being  worked  under  a  lease 
from  the  Cascade  Company  by  an  association  of  Pittsburgh  gentle- 
men, who  are  represented  at  the  mine  by  Mr.  James  E.  Clark. 
They  commenced  shipping  ore  in  1872. 

The  Bagaley  Mine,  likewise  one  of  the  Cascade  openings,  is 
also  worked  under  a  lease  from  the  Cascade  Company,  by  Messrs. 
Wilcox  &  Bagaley,  and  its  total  product  is  about  6,000  tons. 

The  Gribben  Iron  CJo.,  having  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  in 
20,000  shares  of  $25  each,  was  organized  1872.  The  mining  pro- 
perty comprises  a  lease  on  the  S.  E.  J^,  Sec.  28,  T.  47,  R.  26, 
being  on  the  Cascade  range.  Mining  and  exploring  operations 
during  the  season  have  resulted  in  taking  out  considerable  ore, 
some  of  which  has  been  shipped  for  testing.  The  company  have 
built  a  side  track,  which  connects  with  the  Cascade  branch  of  the  C. 
and  N.  W.  R.  R.  Officers  of  the  company  are:  W.  C.  McComber, 
President,  C.  H.  Hopkins,  S^rrr/^ry,  and  James  Mathews,  Treas- 
urer; all  of  Negaunee,  Mich. 

The  Carr  Iron  Co.  was  also  organized  in  the  summer  of  1872, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000.  Its  real  estate  comprises  forty 
acres  of  land,  situated  on  Sec.  33,  T.  47,  R.  26,  being  also  in  the 
Cascade  range.  The  officers  are  Amos  Root,  President,  Jackson, 
Mich.;  E.W.  Barber,  Secretary,  Jackson,  Mich.;  and  W.  H.  May- 
nard,  Managing  Director,  Marquette. 

Negaunee  Hematite  Mines.  A  large  number  of  new  companies 
have  recently  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  mining  hematite  ore 
in  the  vicinity  of  Negaunee.  These  new  locations,  which  have  been 
and  are  in  process  of  being  developed,  are  situated  in  Sections  6,  7, 
8,  and  18,  T.  47,  R.  26,  and  comprise  what  are  known  as  the  Mc- 
Comber, Grand  Central,  Rolling  Mill,  Himrod,  Ada,  Negaunee, 
Calhoun  and  Spurr,  Green  Bay,  Allen,  the  Iron  Cliff  **Sec.  18," 
and  other  mines.     The  McComber  mine,  opened  by  William  C.  Mc- 
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Somber  in  1870,  is  worked  on  a  Eease  from  J.  P.  Pendill,  of  Negau- 
:,  at  a  royalty  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  for  ore.  The  mine  has  been 
worked  for  the  past  three  seasons,  and  in  the  spring  of  1872  the 
lease  was  sold  to  parties  interested  in  the  Cleveland  mine,  who  in 
July  organized  a  company.  The  Rolling  Mill  mine,  heretofore  spo- 
ken of,  is  worked  in  part  under  a  lease  from  A.  L,  Crawford.  The 
company,  however,  own  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  land. 

All  these  workings,  except  Sec.  18  and  the  McComber,  are 
worked  on  leases  from  Edward  Breitung,  at  75  cents  per  ton 
royalty,  he  having  leased  from  the  owners,  Messrs.  Harvey  and 
Reynolds,  at  50  cents  per  ton  royalty.  Some  of  tliese  pits  have 
been  worked  during  the  past  season,  and  nearly  all  of  tliem  are  pre- 
pared for  active  operations  during  the  coming  year.  Railroad  side 
tracks  are  either  completed,  or  in  process  of  construction,  to  the 
several  mines  ;  dwellings  and  other  improvements  have  been  made, 
or  are  contemplated  at  each,  and  several  of  the  locations  bid  fair 
to  be  the  scene  of  active  mining  operations,  The  product  is  for  the 
most  part  a  soft  hematite,  containing  usually  from  one  to  five  per 
cent,  of  manganese,  which  renders  the  ore  more  easily  worked  in 
the  furnace  and  is  probably  beneficial  to  the  iron.  The  yield  of 
metallic  iron  of  the  best  of  these  ores  is  50  percent,  and  upwards, 
the  average,  however,  is  below  that.  See  Map  No.  V.  and  Table 
PI,  XII.  of  Atlas. 

Among  the  promising  iron  properties  upon  which  work  has  been 
commenced  during  the  present  season,  and  from  which  large 
shipments  may  be  reasonably  anticipated,  are  the  Michigamme 
and  Spurr  Mountain  mines,  at  both  of  which  work  has  actively 
commenced  ;  side  tracks  arc  being  constructed  at  both  places,  con- 
necting with  the  M.  H.  and  O,  R.  R.  The  mines  are  situated  upon 
same  magnetic  range  and  are  about  two  miles  apart. 


The  property  of  the  Spurr  Mountain  Co.  (which  company  was 
organized  in  September  last)  comprises  160  acres  of  land,  and  the 
point  at  which  mining  operations  have  been  commenced  is  at  what 
is  known  as  Spurr  mountain.  The  preliminary  work  has  uncovered 
the  south  side  of  a  very  large  mass  of  magnetic  ore  of  a  great 
degree  of  purity  ;  rising  at  the  highest  point  to  a  height  of  60  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  This 
remarkable  outcrop  of  ore  is  situated  (as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
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to  the  accompanying  map)  900  feet  east  and  700  feet  north  from 
the  west  and  south  boundaries  respectively  of  the  company's  prop- 
erty. It  was  first  discovered  to  the  public  in  1868.  The  exami- 
nations which  have  been  made,  established  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  the  presence  of  the  ore  in  a  very  large  quantity  and  of  a 
uniform  purity  and  quality.  The  natural  facilities  afforded  at  Spurr 
mountain  for  commencing  mining  operations  are  excellent,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Republic  mountain  there  is,  so  far  as  known, 
no  other  locality  in  Marquette  county  where  occurs  so  large  an 
exposure  of  pure  ore,  rising  at  so  great  an  elevation  above  the 
general  level  and  at  which  there  is  apparently  so  little  preliminary 
work  necessary. 

This  range  has  been  explored  to  a  considerable  extent  in  either 
direction ;  westerly,  across  the  east  half  of  Sec.  23,  owned  by  the 
M.  H.  and  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  the  examinations  show  the  presence  of 
the  ore,  but  to  how  great  an  extent  the  deposit  exists  future  work- 
ings alone  can  determine ;  easterly,  as  is  elsewhere  more  fully 
related,  the  range  has  been  traced  along  the  north  side  of  Lake 
Michigamme  for  several  miles.  The  officers  of  the  Spurr  Mountain 
Co.  are:  H.  N.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  Prest,;  Col.  Freeman 
Norvell,  Stipt.  and  Sec,  The  distances  from  the  mine  to  the  ports 
of  L'Anse  and  Marquette  are  respectively,  by  rail,  about  24  and  39 
miles. 

The  Michigamme  Co.  was  organized  in  the  winter  of  1870-71, 
the  organization  being  effected  mainly  by  persons  already  largely 
identified  with  Lake  Superior  iron  interests.  The  land  owned  by 
the  company  comprises  1,400  acres,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Michigamme.  Preliminary  work  was  begun  in  the  spring  of 
1872,  and  prosecuted  during  the  summer.  The  point  selected  for 
the  commencement  of  mining  operations  is  near  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  and  upon  each  side  of  the  line  between  Sections  19  and  20, 
the  developments  resulting  from  this  work  thus  far  being  of  the 
most  promising  character.  Improvements,  not  previously  indicated, 
consist  of  a  large,  substantial  steam  saw-mill,  with  other  machinery 
attached  thereto,  an  office,  dwellings,  etc.  At  a  short  distance  south 
and  west  from  this  location  the  company  have  laid  out  a  village  plat, 
to  be  called  '*  Michigamme,'*  and  which  promises  to  be  built  up 
with  considerable  rapidity.     The  distance  to  L'Anse  is  about  26 
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Biles,  and  to  Marquette  37.  by  rail.     The  officers  of  the  company 
:  William    H.    Barnum,  of  Lime  Rock,  Conn,,  Prest.;  James 
llooiJ,  of  Chicago,  Sec.  and  Treat. ;  and  Jacob  Houghton,  Supt. 

The  Keystone  Iron  Co.  also  organized  in  the  fall  of  1S72,  with 
iBpital  stock  of  $500,000,  in  3O,oo0  shares  of  $25  each.  Theprop- 
rty  comprises  the  southeast  J^  of  southwest  J^,  Sec.  32,  T.  48,  R. 
i29,  distant  from  Marquette,  by  rail,  29  miles,  from  Escanaba  77,  and 
from  L'Ansc3S.  The  company  are  at  work  preparing  for  mining 
tbe  ensuing  season.    A.  P.  Swineford,  Marquette,  GfHcral  Agent. 

A  number  of  mining  enterprises,  comprising  The  Albion,  Sa- 
la'w,  Lake  Superior  Company's  new  openings,  The  New 
igland,  Wlnthrop,  Shenango,  and  Parsons,  in  Sees.  19,20,  21, 
16.  T.  47,  R.  27,  are  situated  east  and  west,  parallel  and  contiguous 
ranges  of  specular  and  hematite  ore,  are  all  connected  by 
ranches  with  the  M.  H.  and  O.  R.  R.,  and  soon  to  be  with  the  C. 
,d  N.  W.  Road. 

The  Albion  mine,  opened  in  1871   by  the   brothers   St.   Clair, 

fcho  hold  the  property  comprising  the  northeast  J^  of  the  northwest 

,  Sec.  19,  on  a  lease  from  Messrs.  E.  Breitung  and  S.  L.  Smith, 

t  a  royalty  of  75c.  per  ton;  up  to  the  present  time  but  a  small 

mount  of  ore  has  been  mined.     The  opening  is  immediately  west 

^f  the  Saginaw  mine  and  on  the  same  ore  belt. 

The  Saginaw  Mine,  situated  on  the  northwest  |^  of  the  north- 
east J^  of  Sec.  19,  T.  47,  R.  27,  was  opened  in  1872,  and  during 
the  same  season  shipped  (via  M.  H.  and  O,  R.  R.)  19.000  tons  of 
specular  ore.     The  mine  was  worked  on  a  lease  by  Messrs.  Maas, 

Ionstorf  and  Mitchell,  of  Negaunee,  on  a  royalty  of  50c.  per  ton  for 
le  ore.  During  the  fall  of  1872  the  lessees  sold  out  to  parties 
rpresenting  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Co.  for  $300,000,  and  imme- 
lately  thereafter  the  Saginaw  Mining  Co.  was  organized  with  a 
ipital  stock  of  $500,oooin  20.000  shares.  A.  B.  Stone,  of  Cleve- 
land, Presl.,  and  A.  G-  Stone,  of  Cleveland,  Sec.  and  Treas.  Aside 
track  has  been  surveyed,  to  connect  with  the  Chicago  and  N.  W. 
Railroad,  and  the  grading  finished  to  tlie  Winthrop  mine.  The  land 
n  which  the  Saginaw  mine  is  located  was  purchased  of  the  State  of 
Hichigan,  with  four  other  contiguous  "40's"   situated  about  the 
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centre  of  same  section,  seven  years  ago,  by  Messrs.  Heater,  Eli- 
son  and  Conrad ;  the  latter  having  made  the  selections. 

Between  the  Saginaw  and  New  England  mines,  on  Sec.  20,  the 
Lake  Superior  Iron  Co.  have  a  very  promising  opening,  from  which 
a  considerable  shipment  of  specular  slate  ore  was  made  in  1872. 

The  New  England  Mine,  on  same  range,  is  situated  on  the  east 
^,  northeast  J^,  Sec.  20,  T.  47,  Range  27.  The  shipments  from 
this  mine  commenced  in  1866,  and  up  to  the  present  time  about  60,- 
000  tons  of  ore  have  been  mined  and  shipped  via  Marquette.  The 
property  is  mainly  owned  by  Captain  E.  B.  Ward,  of  Detroit,  and 
the  mining  operations  are  conducted  by  H.  G.  Williams  under  a 
contract.  The  principal  part  of  the  product  is  a  hematite  ore.  A 
very  narrow  bed  of  excellent  specular  slate  ore  was  worked  several 
years,  but  not  proving  sufliciently  profitable,  work  was  discontinued. 
The  ore  is  chiefly  consumed  at  the  extensive  works  controlled  by 
Capt.  Ward  at  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Wyandotte. 

Adjoining  the  New  England  is  the  Winthrop  Mine,  situated 
in  the  southwest  J^,  Sec.  21,  T.  47,  R.  47,  owned  by  A.  B. 
Meeker  and  A.  G.  Clark,  of  Chicago,  and  H.  J.  Colwell,  of  Mar- 
quette, and  opened  in  1870  by  Messrs.  Richardson  and  Wood, 
who  work  the  mine  on  contract.  Up  to  the  close  of  1872  about 
25,000  tons  of  ore  have  been  shipped,  and  the  indications  are 
favorable  for  increased  shipments  during  the  coming  year.  The 
product  is  a  hematite  ore,  one  of  the  richest  of  the  class  in  the  dis- 
trict. A.  B.  Meeker,  of  Chicago,  is  Prest.,  A.  G.  Clark,  Sec.  and 
Trcas.y  and  H.  G.  Colwell,  Clarksburgh,  Gcnl  Agt, 

The  Shenango  Iron  Co.  was  organized  in  September,  1872,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  $25  each.  The 
land  worked  by  the  company  comprises  the  north-west  J^  of 
south-east  y^  of  Sec.  21,  T.  47,  R.  27,  and  adjoins  the  Winthrop, 
the  deposit  being  a  continuation  of  that  mine. 

The  officers  are  C.  Donkersley,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  Prest,^  and 
H.  D.  Smith,  Sec.  and  Treas.;  in  addition  to  these,  E.  Decker, 
Charles  Reis  and  George  L.  Hutchinson,  constitute  the  Board  of 
Directors.  A  small  amount  of  ore  was  shipped  during  the  fall  of 
1872,  and  the  company  are  erecting  machinery,  including  the  sink- 
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ing  of  a  shaft  60  feet  in  depth,  with  the  view  of  doing  considerable 
mining  the  coming  season.  The  land  is  leased  of  the  Williams  Iron 
Co.,  who  in  turn  lease  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Angeline  Co., 
who  are  the  owners  of  land.  The  ore  is  mined  by  Messrs.  Hurd 
and  Orthey,  part  owners,  on  contract. 

The  Boston  Mine,  situated  on  the  southwest  i^  of  the  northeast 
J^  of  Sec.  28,  was  organized  in  1872,  and  a  lease  of  the  property 
above  described  secured  by  Messrs.  Day,  Anderson  and  others, 
with  a  view  of  mining  operations.  The  lease  of  these  parties  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Shenango. 

The  Parsons,  or  "  Old  Parsons,"  mine  is  located  between  the 
New  England  and  the  Lake  Superior  Companies*  opening  on  Sec- 
tion 16,  northeast  of  the  Winthrop.  Several  thousand  tons  of 
specular  slate  ore  were  shipped  from  each  of  these  mines,  but  work 
has  been  discontinued. 

The  Kloman  Iron  CJo.  was  organized  in  December,  1872,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares.  The  corporators  were 
Andrew  Kloman,  William  Coleman,  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Jacob 
Houghton  and  T.  B.  Brooks.  The  company  own  437  acres  of 
land  adjoining  and  northwest  of  the  Republican  mountain,  being 
in  part  in  Sec.  6,  T.  46,  R.  29,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Michi- 
gamme  river.  The  company  have  commenced  mining  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Republic  mountain  deposit  and  are  building  a 
short  railroad  to  connect  the  mine  with  the  Republic  branch. 

The  Howell  Hoppook  Iron  Mining  Co.  filed  articles  of  associa- 
tion January  13th,  1873.  Corporators :  Lewis  J.  Day,  Wm.  R. 
Bourne,  Wm.  Rice,  James  S.  Ward  and  Frank  Austin.  Office  in 
Ishpeming,  Mich.  Organized  to  mine  on  the  northwest  J^  of 
northeast  J^  of  Sec.  28,  T.  47,  R.  27.  Capital  stock,  $500,000, 
in  20,000  shares. 

The  Watson  Iron  Co.  filed  articles  of  association  January  i6th, 
1873,  with  capital  stock  fixed  at  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  $25 
each.  Corporators :  C.  J.  Hussey,  E.  T.  Daro,  Thomas  M.  Howe, 
M.  K.  Moorhead,  George  F.  McLeane,  W.  J.  Moorhead,  Charles 
F.  Spang,  John  W.  Chalfant,  Campbell  B.  Herron  and  James  W. 
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Brown,  all  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  James  W.  Watson,  of  Mar- 
quette county,  Mich.  The  property  of  this  company  comprises 
the  northwest  J^  of  Sec.  32,  T.  47,  R.  26  and  which  constitutes 
$325,000  of  the  capital  stock.  This  J^  section  is  a  part  of  the 
estate  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Superior  Iron  Co.  and  is  on  the 
Cascade  range.  Operations  were  commenced  in  September  last 
by  this  latter  company,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made 
under  the  Hussey  mine. 

In  the  Menominee  Iron  Region  two  companies,  called  respectively 
the  Breen  and  Ingalls  Iron  Mining  Companies,  have  been  organized 
and  are  engaged  in  explorations,  and  in  addition  to  the  operations 
inaugurated  by  these  companies,  explorations  are  being  made  by 
private  parties.  The  completion  of  the  Peninsula  railroad  from 
Escanaba  to  Menominee,  affording  better  promises  for  transporta- 
tion, will  stimulate  operations  of  this  character,  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  deferred  from  want  of  railroad  communications. 

The  Breen  Mining  Co.  owns  120  acres  of  land  in  Sec.  22,  T.  39, 
R.  28,  distant  from  Escanaba  by  proposed  road  35  miles,  from 
Menominee  55  miles  and  from  Deer  river  28  miles.  The  ore  is 
chiefly  flag,  with  some  hematite.  The  property  is  being  explored 
by  Capt.  E.  B.  Ward,  J.  J.  Hagerman  and  J.  W.  Vandyke,  who 
have  an  option  of  leasing  or  purchasing  the  mine.  The  officers  are 
E.  S.  Ingalls,  Prcs.,  T.  B.  Breen,  Sec,^  S.  P.  Saxton,  Trcas,, 
Thomas  Breen,  Bently  Breen,  and  S.  P.  Saxton,  Directors — all  of 
Menominee,  Mich. 

The  Ingalls  Mining  Co.'s  property  constituted  240  acres  of  land 
situated  in  Sections  8  and  9,  T.  39,  R.  29.  The  distance  from 
Escanaba  by  proposed  road  is  44  miles  and  from  Menominee  64 
miles.  The  officers  are  E.  S.  Ingalls,  Pres,,  C.  L.  Ingalls,  Sec, 
and  F.  S.  Mullburg,  Treas, 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  manufacture  pig-iron  by  using  peat 
as  a  fuel,  but  has  not  as  yet  proved  in  the  requisite  degree  success- 
ful. A  peat  furnace  was  constructed  at  Ishpeming  and  went  into 
operation  early  in  the  year  1872,  but  very  soon  went  out  of  blast; 
subsequently  it  started  again  and  made  about  200  tons  of  iron  and 
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again  stopped,  it  being  the  intention  to  alter  and  enlarge  the  stack, 
the  better,  It  is  thought,  to  adapt  it  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  fuel. 
The  peat  is  prepared  from  a  bed  of  the  material  which  exists  in 
proximity  to  the  furnace. 

The  Erioson  Manufaoturing  Co.  was  organized  in  April,  1872, 
to  conduct  general  manufacturing  operations,  with  a  nominal  capital 
of  $150,000.  Corporators :  Peter  E.  Ericson,  John  Carlson,  A.  J. 
Burt  and  VVm,  Burt. 

The  company  are  operating  a  foundry  and  machine-shop,  which 
they  have  built  on  Whetstone  brook,  witliin  tlie  city  of  Marquette. 
The  machinery  is  driven  by  water-power. 

Mr.  Jno.  Burt  commenced,  in  September,  1872,  the  construction 
of  a  charcoal  furnace,  on  the  lake  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Carp 
river,  south  of  Marquette.  The  stack  is  being  built  of  stone, 
with  a  nine-foot  bosh,  and  the  whole  is  lo  be  completed  and 
put  in  operation  in  the  spring  of  1873.  It  is  intended  to  supplylhc 
fuel  from  points  along  the  lake  shore,  transporting  it  to  the  furnace 
in  boats  in  the  same  manner  that  the  wood  for  the  Burt  furnaces  in 
Detroit  is  obtained,  of  which  latter  furnaces  the  one  being  built  at 
l>lhc  Carp  will  be  a  duplicate,  and  will  be  the  first  built  on  the  Upper 

^insula  based  on  this  plan  of  obtaining  fuel. 

Very  recently  The  Carp  River  Iron  Co.  has  been  organized,  and 
own  the  furnace  and  about  500  acres  of  land  at  that  point,  in- 
cluding the  water-power  on  the  Carp,  etc.  The  business  office  will 
be  in  Marquette. 

■  The  Lake  Superior  sandstones  are  very  carefully  described  by 
Dr.  Rominger  in  his  accompanying  report,  commencing  with  page 
80,  and  the  results  of  his  observations,  as  therein  described,  are  of 
great  practical  and  scientific  interest.  Thtjrc  are  two  organized 
companies  now  engaged  in  quarrying  and  marketing  sandstone 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Marquette,  tlie  locations  being 
contiguous. 

The  Marquette  Brown  Stone  Co.  was  organized  in  August, 
1872,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares.  The  cor- 
porators were  Peter  White,  Wm,  Burt,  F.  P.  Wetmore,  S.  P.  Ely, 
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Sidney  Adams,  J.  H.  Jacobs,  H.  R.  Mather  and  Alfred  Green.  In 
addition  to  quarrying  stone,  the  company's  franchises  include  the 
mining  and  smelting  of  ore,  etc.     Office  in  Marquette,  Mich. 

This  company's  property  was  previously  known  as  the  Wolf 
Quarry,  located  on  the  farm  formerly  owned  by  J.  P.  Pendill,  and 
has  been  worked  for  some  time  past,  the  stone  being  principally 
used  in  Chicago.  It  is  of  a  uniform  dark-brown  color,  free  from 
pebbles  and  clay  holes.  It  apparently  exists  in  great  quantity,  and 
is  readily  quarried  and  transferred  to  vessels.  Mr.  Peter  White  is 
constructing  in  Marquette  a  fine  business  block  with  a  variety  of 
stone  from  this  quarry,  which  is  variegated  and  striped  with  different 
colors,  giving  to  the  building  a  unique  and  pleasing  appearance. 

The  articles  of  association  of  The  Burt  Free  Stone  CJo.  were  filed 
Oct.  3d,  1872.  Capital  stock  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares  of  $25 
each.  The  corporators  were  John  Burt,  William  Burt,  Hiram  A. 
Burt,  A.  Judson  Burt  and  Wm.  A.  Burt.     Office  in  Marquette. 

This  company  have  opened  a  quarry  of  sandstone  adjoining  the 
one  described  above  and  the  deposit  is  similar,  the  stone  being 
lighter  colored. 

Both  companies  are  prepared  to  furnish  stone  in  large  quantities. 
For  full  description  of  the  sandstone  found  in  these  quarries,  see 
Dr.  Rominger's  report,  pages  90  and  91. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  The  Lake  Superior  Stone  Co.  has  been 
more  recently  formed  with  the  amount  of  capital  stock  and  number 
of  shares  as  the  preceding.  The  company  own  and  hold  in  lease 
about  296  acres  of  land,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Keweenaw 
bay  and  on  the  north  side  of  Portage  Entry.  The  stone  outcrops 
horizontally  in  a  bluff,  which  rises  from  the  water  of  the  bay  and  is 
thus  readily  accessible  for  removal  from  the  bed  to  vessels. 

It  is  intended  to  begin  operations  in  the  spring.  The  corporators 
are  II.  II.  Stafford,  V.  B.  Cochran,  W.  S.  Dalliba,  E.  J.  Mapes 
and  A.  Kidder.  Office,  Marquette,  Mich.  See  Dr.  Rominger's 
report,  page  95. 

The  fine  new  Court-House  at  Milwaukee  is  built  with  sandstone 
obtained  from  Bass  island,  near  Bayfield,  on  Lake  Superior,  at 
which  point  stones  have  been  quarried  for  several  years. 

riie  quarry  described  by  Dr.  Rominger,  page  89  of  his  report,  is 
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now  owned  by  Messrs.  Winty  and  Mossinger,  of  Chicago,  and 
Thomas  Craig,  of  Marquette. 

ROOFING  SLATE. 

There  are  three  companies  which  were  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
quarrying  and  selling  roofing  slate ;  but  one  of  them,  however,  has 
actually  commenced  operations  and  is  now  at  work  on  explorations. 

The  Huron  Bay  Iron  and  Slate  Co.  filed  articles  of  association 
January  19th,  1872.  Capital  stock,  $500,000,  in  20,000  shares.  The 
corporators  were  Peter  White,  W.  L.  Wetmore,  F.  P.  Wetmore, 
J.  C.  Morse,  James  Pickands,  A.  R.  Harlow,  M.  H.  Maynard,  D.  H. 
Ball,  Wm.  Burt,  D.  H.  Merritt,  Sidney  Adams  and  H.  R.  Mather. 
Office,  Marquette,  Michigan.  The  company  own  2,000  acres  of 
land  inT.  51,  R.  31. 

The  Huron  Bay  Slate  and  Iron  Co.  was  organized  subsequently, 
with  same  capital  stock  and  number  of  shares.  The  corporators 
are  W.  L.  Wetmore,  Peter  White,  M.  H.  Maynard,  Wm.  Burt, 
Thomas  Brown,  J.  J.  Williams,  S.  L.  Smith,  Alex.  McDonald,  John 
H.  Knight,  W.  C.  Wheeler,  H.  R.  Mather,  Jas.  D.  Reid,  F.  P. 
Wetmore  and  R.  C.  Wetmore.  Office  in  Marquette.  The  com- 
pany own  1,100  acres  of  land  in  T.  51,  R.  31,  and  have  commenced 
■  work  near  Slate  river,  about  four  miles  south  of  Huron  bay,  on  the 
northeast  quarter  of  section  33  in  the  above  town.  The  slate  ap- 
parently exists  in  very  large  quantities. 

The  Stafbrd  Slate  Co.,  an  association  comprising  H.  H.  Stafford, 
V.  B.  Cochran,  E.  J.  Mapes,  A.  Kidder,  J.  M.  Wilkinson,  Wm. 
Burt  A.  J.  Burt  and  W.  S.  Dalliba,  own  1,900  acres  in  T.  51,  R. 
31.  The  operations  of  this  company  thus  far  consist  in  having  cut 
out  a  road  from  L'Anse  to  their  property  on  Section  2T^  in  the  above 
town,  a  distance  of  15  miles. 

The  color  of  the  slate  found  in  T.  51,  R.  31,  is  somewhat  varied, 
the  green,  purple  and  gray  are  found  on  Sections  14,  15,  and  16. 
South  of  this  are  found  large  deposits  of  black  slate,  extending 
several  miles  east  and  west,  with  an  apparent  thickness  of  several 
hundred  feet,  the  cleavage  planes  dipping  to  the  south. 
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SAW-MILLS. 


The  following  saw-mills  are  now  in  operation,  all  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ones  at  Whitcfish  Point,  at  Onota  and  Fa- 
yette (tlie  two  former  of  which  are  in  Schoolcraft  county  and  the 
latter  in  Delta),  are  in  Marquette  county: 

Name  of  Finn.  Location. 

Decker  and  Steele Eagle  Mills. 

Edward  Fraser Cherry  Creek. 

George  Wagner Laughing  Whitefish  Pt. 

A.  R.  Harlow Little  Presque  Isle. 

H.  A,  Stone Bancroft. 

Jackson  Iron  Co Negaunce. 

Iron  Cliffs  Co " 

Mr.  Jackson Palmer  Falls  (Cascade). 

Harlman  and  Connelly Little  Lake. 

Cleveland  Iron  Co Ishpeming. 

Lake  Superior  Iron  Co " 

Deer  Lake  Iron  Co Deer  Lake. 

Michigan  Iron  Co Clarksburg. 

Michigamme  Iron  Co Michigamme. 

Edward  Breitung Republic  Mt. 

C.  T.  Harvey Chocolate. 

Bay  Iron  Co Onota. 

These  mills  produced  in  the  aggregate,  during  the  year  1872 
(besides  shingles,  laths  and  a  small  amount  of  hard  wood),  thirteen 
and  a  half  million  feet  of  pine  lumber,  all  of  which,  excepting  the 
product  of  the  three  mills  above  designated,  was,  or  will  be,  con- 
sumed in  Marquette  county.  The  total  product  during  the  coming 
year,  if  the  winter  is  favorable,  will  be  much  greater,  as  most  of 
tliese  companies  are  preparing  to  get  in  a  larger  amount  of  logs. 
The  Michigamme  mill,  which  has  a  nominal  capacity  of  4,000,000 
feet,  has  but  recently  started,  and  thus  did  not  contribute  to  the 
total  product  of  1872. 
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COMPLETION   OF  THE  RAILWAY   SYSTEM. 


Marquette,  Houg^htOD  and  Ontonagoo  R.  It 


R-Among  the  most  important  events  affecting  the  interests  of  this 
BrtioD  of  our  State,  which  transpired  during  tlie  year  1872,  was  the 

(tension  of  the  C.  and  N.  W.  R.  R.  from  Menominee  to  Escanaba, 
consolidation   of    Marquette    and    Ontonagon   Railroad    with 

;  Houghton  and  Ontonagon,  and  the  completion  of  the  line  to 

ftnse,  thus  making  complete  railroad  communication  from  the 
i  of  Keweenaw  bay  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of  462  miles. 

The  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  a  country  are  so  in- 
timately blended  with  the  improvement  of  its  facilities  for  trans- 
portation, as  to  render  it  essential  in  considering  the  progress  of  the 
former,  to  give  due  credit  to  the  latter.  Iron  ores  having  a  low 
value  per  ton  must  be  reached  by  rail  or  water  before  their  value 
can  be  realized  ;  differing  in  this  particular  from  the  ores  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  will  bear  wagon  or  even  pack-mule 
transportation.  Especially  is  this  true  with  reference  to  an  isolated 
region  like  the  Upper  Peninsula,  which  is  as  yet  a  comparative  wil- 
derness, possessing  but  a  small  population,  a  rigorous  climate,  few 
thoroughfares  and  with  a  surface  so  rough  and  rocky  in  portions  of 
its  territory,  as  to  render  their  construction  a  matter  of  much  diffi- 
culty. It  naturally  follows,  that  the  addition  of  two  so  important 
avenues  of  communication  to  the  railroad  facilities  of  the  Peninsula 
becomes  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  a  matter  of  congratulation  and 
importance.  The  history  of  the  enterprise,  which  has  thus  resulted 
in  the  connection  of  the  bays  of  Marquette  and  Keweenaw,  is  in 
brief  as  follows: 

As  has  been  previously  related  in  speaking  of  the  Peninsula  road, 
the  United  States  granted  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  by  an  act  passed 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1856,  every  alternate  section  of  land  for  six  sec- 
tions in  width,  designated  in  odd  numbers,  to  aid  in  constructing  a 
railroad  from  Little  Bay  de  Noquctte  to  Marquette  and  thence  to 
Ontonagon,  and  from  the  two  last  places  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
line.  The  State,  by  an  act  passed  Feb.  14th,  1857.  conferred  this 
grant  upon  the  Little  Bay  de  Noquette  and  Ontonagon  Railway 
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Co. ,  and  two  other  railroad  corporations,  all  of  which  lines  were  re- 
quired to  be  completed  within  ten  years,  a  condition  with  which 
neither  of  the  companies  complied. 

In  1863  the  State  conferred  the  forfeited  franchises  and  grant  pre- 
viously given  to  the  Marquette  and  Ontonagon  Railway  Co. ,  upon 
the  Marquette  and  Ontonagon  Railroad  Co,,  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Congress  in  1864  extended  the  grant  five  years,  in  the 
subsequent  year  added  four  sections  per  mile  thereto,  and  in  1868 
fixed  the  time  for  a  full  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  grant 
until  Dec.  31st,  1872.  During  the  period  of  its  existence,  the  com- 
pany built  twenty  miles  of  main  line  of  railroad,  commencing  near 
the  Lake  Superior  mine  at  the  terminus  of  what  was  formerly  the 
Bay  de  Noquette  road,  and  extending  to  a  point  on  the  south  side 
of  Lake  Michigamme. 

In  1870  the  State  decided  that  the  company,  by  reason  of  its  fail- 
ure to  complete  any  extension  of  their  lines,  had  forfeited  the  greater 
portion  of  the  grant.  On  the  24th  of  Jan.,  1871,  the  Legislature 
confirmed  the  action  taken  by  the  State  Board  of  Control  during 
the  month  of  April  previous,  which  conferred  the  forfeited  or 
unearned  lands  upon  the  Houghton  and  Ontonagon  Railroad  Com- 
pany, a  new  organization,  incorporated  Jan.  iSth,  1870,  and  of 
which  the  following  Michigan  men  were  among  the  principal  stock- 
holders :  H.  N.  Walker,  President^  S.  L.  Smith,  Chas.  H.  Pal- 
mer, Geo.  Jerome  and  S.  F.  Seagcr.  The  conditions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  required  the  completion  of  thirty  miles  of  road  before  the 
close  of  the  year  1872,  which  fortunately  this  company  have  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing.  Jacob  Houghton  was  chosen  Chief 
Engineer ;  and  having  located  the  line  from  Champion  to  L'Anse 
during  the  winter,  the  construction  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1871 
at  the  L'Anse  terminus,  and  on  the  i6th  of  Dec,  1872,  the  first 
train  passed  over  the  entire  line  to  Marquette,  sixty-four  miles  ;  the 
whole  having  been  placed  under  one  management  by  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  two  companies  effected  during  the  previous  summer. 
The  completion  of  the  road  to  L'Anse,  exclusive  of  innumerable 
other  advantages,  opens  to  market  the  products  of  several  iron 
mines,  among  the  most  promising  of  the  region. 

In  anticipation  of  future  shipments  of  ore  from  L'Anse,  the 
company  have  constructed  at  this  terminus  of  the  road  an  ex- 
tensive dock,  a  full  representation  of  which  from  careful  drawings 
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is  herewith  presented.*  They  have  also  built,  at  this  point,  in  a  very 
substantial  manner,  a  round-house,  turn-table,  machine-shop,  etc. 

The  charter  of  the  company  and  the  grant  of  lands  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  road  to  Ontonagon,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  energy,  which  has  characterized  the  prosecution  of 
the  enterprise  thus  far  under  its  present  efficient  management,  will 
result  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  before  the  expiration  of 
the  time  fixed  by  law.  The  length  of  the  main  line  is  62  miles,  of 
branches  20  miles  and  of  sidings  18  miles,  making  lOO  miles  of 
road  now  constructed  and  in  operation. 

The  dimensions  and  capacity  of  the  company's  railroad  dock  at 
Marquette,  a  representation  of  which  is  given  in  the  accompanying 
view,  are  as  follows  : — Total  length,  I,222j4  feet;  working  length, 
720  feet ;  height  above  water,  38  feet,  and  width  of  top,  53  feet, 
on  which  are  four  tracks  for  cars.  Whole  number  of  pockets,  situ- 
ated on  both  sides,  136,  of  which  lao  have  a  capacity  of  55  tons 
each,  and  16  (steamboat-pockets)  of  lOO  tons  each.  From  both 
sides  8  vessels  can  be  loading  at  the  same  time,  and  6,000  tons  have 
been  loaded  in  a  single  day.  Three  vessels  arrived  on  Saturday, 
after  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  were  loaded  and  gone  early  Sun- 
day morning.  Vessels  with  a  capacity  of  476  tons  may  be  loaded 
in  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes;  vessels  of  683  tons,  in  one  hour 
and  thirty-five  minutes  ;  the  average  time  is  three  hours.  The  ave- 
rage capacity  of  vessels  is  about  650  tons,  ranging  from  400  for  the 
smallest  to  1,100  for  the  largest.  Total  amount  of  ore  shipped 
over  the  dock  from  May  12th,  1872,  to  the  following  Nov.  25th, 
301,210  tons,  of  which  75, 000  tons  were  taken  by  steam,  and  225,- 
000  by  sail-vessels  ;  the  estimated  capacity  of  the  dock,  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  vessels  to  receive  the  ore.  is  500,000  tons. 

The  working  capacity  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  rolling  stock, 
which  at  the  opening  of  navigation,  1873,  will  consist  of  1,600  ore- 
cars,  50  box  and  platform-cars,  7  passenger  and  baggage-cars 
and  28  locomotives.  The  present  officers  are:  H.  N.  Walker,  of 
Detroit,  President,  S.  P.  Ely.  Marquette,  Vice-President,  Moses 
Taylor,  New  York.  Treasurer.  Freeman  Norvell,  Detroit,  Secre- 
tary,  Jacob  Houghton,  Michigamme,  Chief  Engineer. 

Directors:    H,  N.  Walker.  Detroit.  C.    H.  Palmer,   Pontiac,  S. 
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P.  Ely,  Marquette,  John  Steward,  New  York,  Alexander  Agassiz, 
Boston,  S.  L.  Smith,  Lansing,  George  Jerome,  Detroit,  Moses 
Taylor,  New  York,  C.  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  Boston. 

By  the  Peninsula  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North-western 
Railway  the  distance  from  Escanaba  to  Lake  Angeline  is  67^^ 
miles,  and  the  branches  completed  and  in  course  of  construction, 
37WV  niiles  ;  sidings,  IS^^  miles  ;  making  a  total  length  of  track 
between  these  points  of  1213^5^  miles. 

The  total  amount  of  track  between  Escanaba  and  Menominee  is 
65j\^  miles,  of  which  2^^  are  side-track,  making  a  total  amount  of 
track  between  Menominee  and  Lake  Angeline,  inclusive  of  sidings 
and  lurches,  i86yVt  miles. 

Estimated  amount  of  rolling  stock,  which  will  be  necessary  and 
available  for  the  business  of  1873,  between  Escanaba  and  Ne- 
gaunee : 

Number  of  locomotives 33 

**         ore-cars  (750  of  them  6-wheeled) 3,000 

'*         other  cars 100 

For  the  estimated  business  between  Escanaba  and  Menominee  : 

Number  of  locomotives 6 

*'         cars  (exclusive  of  ore-cars) 100 


S.  C.  Baldwin,  Div.  Supt.      \    n    q   \j    wt    t>    t> 
ivT       •     u      I  U    i^        c  x^    i    ^-  &  N.  W.  R.  R. 
Marvin  Hughitt,  Gen.  Supt,  \ 

Statistics  showing  past  production,  with  present  condition  and 
capacity  of  the  mines  and  furnaces  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  might 
properly  follow  this  historical  sketch,  thus  bringing  it  to  date  and 
supplying  facts,  which  could  not  well  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  text.  It  was  thought  better,  however,  to  arrange  such  informa- 
tion in  tabular  form,  which  has  been  done  on  Plates  XII.  and  XIII. 
of  Atlas,  to  which  attention  is  here  again  called. 

The  Marquette  Mining  Journal,  of  Marquette,  Mich.,  publishes 
an  interesting  yearly  exhibit  of  the  product  and  condition  of  the 
mines  and  furnaces. 

In  Appendix  G,  Vol.  II.,  will  be  found  statistics  of  population  for 
the  whole  Upper  Peninsula,  from  the  United  States  Census  for 
1870, 


CHAPTER  11. 

GEOLOGICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  UPPER  PENINSULA. 

( Where  to  Explore,) 

I.   GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ROCK  SYSTEMS. 

In  prospecting  for  valuable  minerals  the  intelligent  explorer 
should  constantly  observe  several  kinds  of  phenomena.  If  his 
search  degenerates  into  a  simple  blind  hunt  for  ore,  he  would  de- 
serve the  success  of  a  hunter  who  went  into  a  gameless  region,  or 
who  hunted  for  game  whose  habits  he  did  not  understand.  The 
following  general  geological  facts  and  laws  will  possess  value  to  the 
explorer  in  enabling  him  to  wisely  select  his  field  of  labor  and  in 
prosecuting  his  work. 

As  all  the  sandstone  suitable  for  building,  which  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  belongs  to  a  system  of  rocks 
named  by  geologists  Lower  Silurian,  and  all  the  workable  deposits 
of  iron  ore  have  been  found  in  another  system  called  the  Huronian, 
while  all  the  copper  and  workable  silver^  in  a  third  system  appears 
known  as  the  Copper-Bearing  Rocks ;  and  as  no  workable  deposits 
of  useful  minerals  have  yet  been  found  in  the  fourth  and  oldest  sys- 
tem, the  Laurentian  or  granitic  rocks,  it  follows,  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  explorer  that  he  be  acquainted  with  the 
boundaries  of  these  several  fields  and  not  waste  his  energies  on  un- 
productive ground.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  iron  ore  will  not 
be  found  in  the  Silurian  sandstones,  for  in  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  the  Maramec  district,  Missouri,  valuable  deposits  of 
ore  exist  in  rocks  of  this  age.  Large  deposits  of  iron  ore  also  occur 
in  the  Laurentian  (granite)  rocks  of  Canada  and  Northern  New 
York,  and  again,  the  iron  ores  of  Thunder  bay  are  contained  in  rocks 
which  the  Canadian  geologists  declare  to  be  the  equivalents  of  our 
Copper  series ;  but  at  this  date  it  is  a  fact,  that  no  workable  depos- 
its of  iron  ore  have  been  found  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  in  rocks  of 
these  systems,  and  an  explorer  or  miner  would  not  be  considered 
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wise,  who  should  search  for  iron  outside  the  Huronian  limits. 
It  is  not  only  important  that  he  be  acquainted  with  the  boun- 
daries of  the  four  great  rock  systems,  but  also  with  their  leading 
characteristics.  We  will  therefore  first  sketch  in  some  detail  the 
geographical  distribution  of  these  systems,  as  developed  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  beginning  with  the  youngest  and 
uppermost.  The  reader  should  have  before  him  the  map  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula  PI.  I.  of  the  Atlas.  The  boundaries  marked  are 
not  always  exact,  but  embody  the  best  information  available  and 
are  not  far  wrong. 

I.  Lower  Silurian. — ^The  Lower  Silurian  system,  the  youngest  or 
lowest  division  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  represented  on  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  is  made  up  of  various  sandstones  and  limestones  which 
are  fully  described  in  Dr.  Rominger*s  Report,  Part  IIL  The  entire 
Peninsula,  east  of  the  meridian  of  Marquette,  is  underlaid  by  Silurian 
rocks  and  the  **  Copper  range"  is  flanked  by  a  Silurian  flat  on  the 
south  side,  which  separates  it  from  the  iron  series,  until  the  two, 
together  with  the  South  copper  range,  come  together  west  of  Lake 
Gogebic. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  whole  area  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  or 
9,982  square  miles,  is  underlaid  by  this  system. 

n.  The  Copper-bearing  Rocks ^  corresponding  with  the  upper  cop- 
per-bearing rocks  of  the  Canadian  geologists,  occupy  a  narrow  belt 
on  the  northwestern  edge  of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  These  rocks 
have  less  superficial  extent  than  either  of  the  other  formations, 
underlying  only  about  1,186  square  miles,  or,  say  7  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  surface.  For  descriptions  of  them  see  Prof.  Pumpelly's 
Report,  Part  IL 

III.  The  Iron-hearing  Rocks,  corresponding,  it  is  assumed,  with 
the  Huronian  system  of  Canada,  consist  of  a  series  of  extensively  fold- 
ed beds  of  diorite,  quartzite,  chloritic  schists,  clay  and  mica  slates, 
and  graphitic  shales,  among  which  are  intercalated  extensive  beds 
of  several  varieties  of  iron  ore.  The  same  rocks  occur  on  the  east 
and  north  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  where  they  also  contain  iron. 
The  Huronian  area  represented  on  the  map  equals  about  1 ,992  square 
miles,  or  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula. 

IV.  The  Granitic  Rocks ^  which  so  far  have  produced  no  useful 
minerals,  and  which  are  believed  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Lau- 
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rentian  of  Canada,   are  represented  as  underlaying  about    1,839 
square  miles,  equal  to  12  per  cent  of  the  total  area. 

As  our  examinations  in  the  southwestern  part  adjoining  the  Wis- 
consin line  have  not  been  thorough,  there  is  considerable  uncertainty 
regarding  some  of  the  lines  dividing  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian 
rocks,  and  a  portion  of  this  region,  equal  to  about  668  square 
miles,  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area,  is  left  blank  on  the  map. 

While,  as  has  been  stated,  it  is  not  proven  that  iron  ore  may  not 
exist  in  the  other  great  systems  in  workable  quantities,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  by  far  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  the 
workable  deposits,  are  contained  in  the  Huronian  area  above 
destribed.  It  must  not,  however,  by  any  means  be  understood, 
that  all  of  this  area  is  iron-bearing.  The  several  iron  districts, 
which  have  been  more  or  less  explored,  will  be  described  in  another 
place ;  they  will  be  found  to  cover  not  more  than  about  one-fifth 
part  of  the  Huronian  area,  or,  say  one-fortieth  of  the  whole  area  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  and  on  less  than  one-half  of  this  area  have  the 
ores  been  proven  to  have  commercial  value. 

Recapitulation . 

I.  Lower  Silurian  area,  about 9,982  square  miles. 

n.   Copper-bearing  area,  about .1,186 

ni.   Huronian  or  Iron-bearing  area,  about..  1,992 

IV.  Laurentian  area,  about 1,839 

Unknown  area,  about 668  " 

Total    area   of  Upper    Peninsula, 

exclusive  of  islands,  about 15,667  ** 


(( 
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In  a  complete  and  systematically  arranged  geological  sketch  the 
lithology  of  the  four  systems  would  properly  belong  here,  but  what 
is  written  on  this  subject  necessarily  pertains  almost  entirely  to  the 
Huronian,  the  whole  matter  will  therefore  be  considered  in  Chapter 
III.,  following,  and  in  Appendices  A,  B  and  C,  Vol.  II. 

II.— TOPOGRAPHY. 

It  is  of  importance  to  the  prospecter  to  carefully  observe  the  to- 
pography or  form  of  the  surface,  for  it  is  well  known  that  useful 
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minerals  generally  occur  in  corresponding  topographical  positions 
over  considerable  areas  ;  again,  the  topography  is  the  very  best  key 
to  the  nature  of  the  underlying  rocks,  if  these  be  concealed  by  earth, 
as  is  often  the  case.  As  the  human  physiognomy  indicates  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  man,  so  the  earth's  physiognomy 
suggests  the  forces  and  materials  lying  beneath.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  within  certain  limits  an  experienced  topographical  geologist 
can,  from  a  correct  topographical  map,  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
rock  underlying  the  surface  represented ;  and  conversely,  from  a 
geological  map,  he  can  predict  the  general  form  of  the  surface.  In 
the  same  way,  an  experienced  explorer  does  not  hesitate  to  express 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  he  is  on  the  **  mineral  range,"  from  the 
form  of  the  ground.  We  will  now  sketch  in  some  detail  the  charac- 
teristic topography  of  the  four  great  systems. 

I.  Silurian, — The  prevailing  surface  characteristic  of  the  Silurian 
region  is  a  nearly  level  plain,  underlaid  by  horizontal  sandstones 
and  limestones,  often  swampy  and  sometimes,  where  fire  has  de- 
stroyed the  timber,  a  desert.  The  tame,  flat,  sandy  and  swampy 
country  along  the  line  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad,  be- 
tween Escanaba  and  Negaunee,  is  underlaid  by  Silurian  rocks,  but  is 
far  below  the  average  in  the  value  of  its  timber.  Where  rivers  or  wa- 
ter-courses have  cut  into  these  rocks,  or  waves  wasted  them,  perpen- 
dicular bluffs  arc  presented,  which  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  explore  and  study  the  formation.  The  famous  **  Pictured  Rocks  " 
are  bluffs  of  this  character,  from  50  to  200  feet  high.  From  the  top 
of  these  bluffs  the  country  is  flat,  proving  that  they  are  the  results 
of  the  action  of  water  cutting  its  way  into  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
are  not,  so  to  speak,  built  up  and  completed  hills  like  those  of  the 
older  rocks. 

There  is  one  apparent  exception  to  this  general  flatness  of  the 
Silurian  topography.  Many  of  the  highest  hills  and  mountains  in 
the  Menominee  iron  region  are  capped  with  horizontal  sandstone 
and  limestone,  which  is  never  found  in  the  valleys  ;  the  base, 
however,  embracing  the  great  mass  of  these  elevations  is  always 
an  old  rock,  and  in  the  iron  fields  always  Huronian.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  sandstone  once  filled  the  valleys,  extend- 
ing in  an  unbroken  bed  of  irregular  thickness  across  the  whole  of  the 
Menominee  region,  covering  the  older  rocks,  just  as  it  now  covers 
them  further  east.      Since  its  formation  it  has  here  been  mostly 
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ided,  but  still  caps  the  elevations  as  described.    If  it  were  all  gone, 
le  hills,  made   as   they  are,   largely  of  highly  inclined   beds  of 
quartzite,  marble  and   ferruginous  rocks,  would  remain,  but  with 
somewhat  diminished  heights. 

Should  the  eastern  part  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  be  elevated  at 
any  future  time,  so  as  to  bring  the  underlying  azoic  rocks  above  the 
lake  level,  the  Silurian  rocks  may  there  also  become  so  eroded  as  to 
only  cap  the  Huronian  hills,  as  ihcy  now  do  in  the  region  described. 
That  the  older  rocks  extend  eastward  under  the  Silurian,  is,  I  sup- 
pose, a  geological  necessity,  and  is,  I  think,  directly  proven  by  the 
existence  of  local  magnetic  attractions  in  this  Silurian  area,  which 
are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  existence  of  beds  of  iron  ore  in  the  under- 
lying Huronian.  The  explorer  in  the  Menominee  region  finds  these 
beds  of  sandstone  much  in  his  way,  covering,  as  they  do,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  ores. 

Small  lakes  of  clear  water,  with  sandy  bottoms  but  no  outlets, 
characteristic  feature  of  tlie  Silurian  area.  The  U.  S.  Survey 
ips  represent  about  one-half  of  the  whole  surface  of  these  rocks, 
ich  underlie  the  centra!  and  eastern  portion  of  the  Upper  Pcnin- 
la,  as  swamp  ;  the  solid  rock  has  often  been  found  within  a  few 
;t  of  the  surface  in  the  swamp  region.  The  western  Silurian  area 
;ing  the  prolongation  of  the  Keweenaw  Bay  valley  west,  and  em- 
Lcing  in  part  the  Sturgeon,  Ontonagon,  Prcsquisle  and  Black 
ivcrs,  has  fewer  lakes,  much  less  swamp,  and  is  more  broken, 
than  the  eastern  part  already  described. 

Soft  woods,  including  pine,  are  more  prevalent  on  the  Silurian 
:ks  than  on  the  older  scries  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
lest  bodies  of  sugar-maple  and  beech  found  on  the  Upper  Pcnin- 
ila,  are  on  these  rocks.  Beech  has  not.  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
found  growing  on  the  older  rocks  ;  whether  this  be  due  to  climatic  or 
soil  influence  has  not  been  determined.* 

The  water  divide,  or  height  of  land,  of  the  central  and  east  part  of 
Peninsula,  is  much  nearer  Lake  Superior  than  Lake  Michigan. 
s  an  irregular  line,  approximately  parallel  with  the  shore  of  the 
lite,  having  an  elevation  where  it  crosses  the  Peninsula  railroad  of 
lUtSso  feet.  Sec  Map,  PI.  L 
n.   Copper-bearing  Rocks. — There  is  probably  no  more  striking 
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topographical  feature  in  Michigan,  than  the  '*  Mineral "  or  Copper 
range,  including  Keweenaw  Peninsula,  of  which  it  is  the  back- 
bone. Ranges  would  better  express  the  fact,  for  west  of  the  On- 
tonagon river  there  are  three  ;  the  Main  or  central  Range  which  ex- 
tends from  Keweenaw  Point  far  into  Wisconsin,  being  flanked  on 
the  north  by  the  Porcupine  mountain  range  and  on  the  south  by 
the  South  copper  range,  each  separated  from  the  other  by  broad 
Silurian  flats.  The  general  trend  of  the  three  ranges  is  north,  60^ 
east,  and  south  60^  west,  but  they  are  not  quite  straight,  as  may 
be  seen  on  the  map.  The  ridge  is  broad,  generally  more  than  three 
miles,  and  the  crest  quite  even,  but  is  cut  down  to  lake  level  at 
Portage  lake,  and  further  west  is  deeply  eroded  by  the  Fire  steel, 
Flint  steel,  Ontonagon  and  other  rivers.  The  surface  of  the  ridge 
or  plateau  is  from  500  to  600  feet  high  in  the  vicinity  of  Portage 
lake,  and  rises  to  a  height  of  884  feet  at  Mount  Houghton,  near 
Keweenaw  Point.  Between  the  Ontonagon  river  and  Lake  Gogebic 
the  Central  range  attains,  in  isolated  peaks,  an  elevation  of  1,100 
feet,  and  the  Porcupine  mountain  range  is  over  900  feet  high ;  the 
range  is  more  broken  towards  the  west,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Rock- 
land presents  a  series  of  oval  mammillary  hills  with  steep  escarp- 
ments on  the  south  side.  This  is  also  the  character  of  the  South 
copper  range,  between  Lake  Gogebic  and  Montreal  river. 

The  iron  range  immediately  south  of  the  South  copper  range,  and 
west  of  Gogebic,  is  lower,  the  hills  having  more  gentle  slopes  ;  the 
range  being  in  places  obscured  by  low  ground.  As  this  is  the  only 
part  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  so  far  as  I  know,  where  the  iron  ex- 
plorer may  come  in  contact  with  copper  rocks,  it  is  important 
to  observe  the  topographical  differences  above  noted,  especially 
as  the  copper  traps  in  some  places  resemble  the  diorites  or  green- 
stones of  the  iron  region.  Lakes  and  swamps,  so  numerous  in 
the  iron  and  granite  regions,  are  infrequent  on  the  copper  belt, 
as  must  follow  from  the  form  of  the  surface.  The  reason  for  the 
striking  regularity  in  the  leading  topographical  features  of  the  copper 
range  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  uniformity  in  the  strike  and  dip  of 
the  rocks,  as  is  explained  under  Stratigraphy.  The  timber  of  the 
copper  range  is  generally  sugar-maple,  is  abundant  and  of  excel- 
lent quality ;  very  little  pine  or  other  soft  wood  occurs  here. 

III.    Iron-bearing  Rocks. — The   topography   of    the    Huronian 
rocks  differs  essentially  from  that  of  either  the  Silurian,  or  the  copper 
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series.  It  is  almost  everywhere  hilly  and  often  mountainous,  form- 
ing peaks  higher  than  any  in  the  copper  range ;  but  instead  of  a 
continuous  range,  or  series  of  parallel  ranges,  it  is  rather  a  broad 
belt  or  irregular  area  of  mountains,  hills,  swamps  and  lakes.  It 
may  be  said,  that  the  ruling  topographical  features,  especially  the 
mountains,  have  a  general  east  and  west  trend,  but  there  are  nu- 
merous exceptions  to  this  law;  for  example,  the  Michtgamme  river, 
from  the  lake  to  Republic  mountain,  runs  northwest  to  southeast; 
and  Michigamme  lake  itself  has  a  north-south  arm,  nearly  as  long  as 
the  main  lake,  which  runs  east-west.  The  ridges  west  of  Paint  riv- 
T,  42,  R.  33,  run  north-south,  conforming  with  the  bedding 

tiie  rocks. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  persistent  ridges  in  the  Marquette  region 
is  formed  by  the  "  lower  quartzite,"  which  outcrops  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  just  south  of  Marquette,  and  rising  rapidly  from  the 
lake  it  forms  Mt.  Mesnard  on  Sec.  34,  T.  48,  R.  25  ;  from  this  peak 
it  extends  westerly,  crossing  the  railroad  at  the  Morgan  furnace, 
then  by  way  of  the  old  Jackson  Forge  and  along  north  side  of  Teal 
lake  to  south  side  of  Deer  lake,  it  holds  its  westerly  course  for  a 
total  aggregate  distance  of  over  ij  miles.  The  Chocolate  and 
Morgan  flux  quarries  and  the  Teal  lake  whetstone  quarry  are  in  this 
range.  More  persistent  and  conspicuous,  and  nearly  as  long,  is  the 
Greenstone  ridge,  which  skirts  the  north  side  of  the  Michigamme  and 
the  Three  lakes  extending  from  the  Bijiki  river  to  the  west  end  of 
the  First  lake,  a  distance  of  eleven  miles  : — points  on  this  range  are 
three  hundred  feet  above  Michigamme  lake,  which  is  950  feet  above 
Lake  Superior.  Summit  mountain,  one  mile  easterly  from  the 
Foster  Mine,  is  one  of  the  prominent  landmarks  of  the  region, 
looking  as  it  does  from  an  elevation  of  about  1,300  feet  over  the 
flat  granite  and  Silurian  region  to  the  south.  It  forms  one  of  a 
chain  of  hills  which  extend  from  the  south  end  of  Lake  Fairbanks 
westerly  for  about  10  miles,  but  which  form  in  no  sense  a  ridge. 
■The  mountains,  or  hill  ranges,  above  described  are  exceptional  in 
Beit  regularity  and  continuity.  Broken  chains  of  irregular  hills  and 
short  ridges  of  various  sizes,  separated  by  lakes  and  swamps,  is  the 
prevailing  character;  the  highest  hills  are  seldom  over  300  feet 
above  the  low  grounds  at  their  base  and  about  1.300  feet  above 
Lake  Superior.  Outcrops  of  rock,  forming  often  perpendicular 
ledges  of  moderate  height,  are  more  numerous  in  the  iron-bear' 
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rocks,  than  in  either  of  the  systems  described,  except  in  the  westerly 
part  of  the  copper  range.  Although  the  relief  of  the  surface  is  con- 
siderably modified  by  drift,  it  is  generally  plain  that  the  strike, 
dip,  and  texture  of  the  underlying  rock  has  determined  the  general 
outline  or  contour;  we  should  therefore  expect  that  the  great  varia- 
tion in  these  rocks,  hereafter  to  be  described,  would  produce  this 
varied  topography. 

The  topography  of  the  Marquette  region  is  very  like  the  iron 
region  of  southern  New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey,  except  in 
its  smaller  elevations ;  a  profile  running  north  and  south  through 
the  Jackson  Mine,  Marquette,  would  closely  resemble  a  profile 
running  northwest  and  southeast  through  the  Sterling  Mine,  New 
York,  platted  say  to  half  the  scale. 

Passing  to  the  Menominee  iron  region,  we  find  greater  simplicity 
in  the  geological  structure  and  a  correspondingly  less  varied  surface. 

Obeying  the  influences  of  the  great  rock  beds  beneath,  the 
elevations  there  have  a  tolerably  uniform  east-west  trend  and 
consequent  parallelism.  The  south  iron  range,  of  which  the 
Breen  Mine  is  the  east  end  so  far  as  known,  can  be  traced 
through  a  greater  part  of  its  course  by  a  ridge,  often  bold,  which 
crosses  Town.  39,  R.  29,  and  T.  40,  R.  30,  for  a  distance  of  over  15 
miles,  the  bearing  being  west-northwest.  The  north  iron  range, 
about  12  miles  from  the  other  in  the  south  part  of  Town.  42, 
Ranges  28,  29  and  30,  is  in  places  a  prominent  topographical  fea- 
ture. The  capping  of  horizontal  sandstones,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  characterizing  the  Menominee  hills,  gives  a 
somewhat  more  even  character  to  the  crest  lines,  and  in  places 
produces  a  strikingly  different  profile. 

The  Gogebic  and  Montreal  river  range,  above  referred  to,  is 
better  marked  by  its  running  parallel  with  and  lying  south  of  the 
South  copper  range,  than  by  any  essential  character  of  its  own. 

IV.  Laurentian. — The  surface  of  the  granite  country  south  of  the 
Marquette  region,  at  the  same  time  the  most  extensive  and  best 
known,  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  iron-bearing  rocks  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  There  are  no  mountains,  the  hills  are  lower,  being 
usually  mere  knobs,  seldom  exceeding  50  feet  in  height ;  the  ridges 
shorter  and  swamps  more  numerous.  A  coarse  pitting  of  the  sur- 
face, or  promiscuous  sprinkling  of  little  hills,  and  low,  short  ridges 
may  convey  the  idea.     Sometimes  the  knobs  range  themselves  in 
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lines  constituting  low  ridges,  with  jagged  crest  line  ;  these  ridges, 
when  near  the  Huronian  rocks,  are  usually  parallel  with  them  ;  if 
they  have  any  prevailing  direction,  it  is  east  and  west. 

Perpendicular  walls  of  granitic  gneiss  15  to  40  feet  in  height 
sometimes  face  the  ridges  for  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  con- 
stituting the  most  regular  topographical  feature  within  the  Lauren- 
tian  area. 

Small  beaver  meadows  are  common  here  as  in  the  other  rocks, 
and  sometimes  a  succession  of  dams,  one  above  the  other,  forms  a 
long  narrow  meadow,  which  produces  considerable  quantities  of 
wild  hay. 

This  region  was  once  heavily  limbered,  largely  with  pine,  which 
has  been  prostrated  by  a  hurricane,  and  since  burned  over  several 
times.  The  soil,  naturally  light,  has  burned  up  and  so  washed  away, 
as  to  expose  the  white-gray,  pink  and  dark-green  rocks  in  every 
direction,  affording  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  to  study  this  series ; 
the  boulders  are  very  numerous  and  often  of  great  size.  The  light 
colors  of  the  rock,  scarcity  of  vegetation  and  an  abundance  o. 
standing  trunks  of  dead  trees  give  tlie  landscape  a  peculiar  aspect ; 
but  a  second  growth  of  poplar  and  wild  cherry  is  rapidly  changing 
this  dismal  character. 

The  fallen  timber,  swamps,  steep  bluffs  and  ledges,  and  numer- 

is  boulders,  make  travelling  through  the  Laurentian  area  difficult 
and  laborious  in  the  highest  degree.  Florida  swamps  have  denser 
vegetation  and  are  much  larger ;  sea-coast  marshes  often  have  more 
mud  ;  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  present  more  formidable  eleva- 
tions, but,  all  in  all,  the  writer  beiieves  it  requires  more  physical  ex- 
ertion to  travel  5  miles  per  day  (all  a  man  can  accomplish  with  a  pack) 
through  Lake  Superior  granite  windfall,  than  in  any  other  region 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  trees  were  prostrated  by  north- 
westerly winds,  judging  by  the  direction  in  which  they  lie  ;  persons 
have  travelled  in  a  southeasterly  direction  on  the  trunks  of  fallen 
trees  {mostly  pine)  for  over  a  mile  witliout  once  touching  the 
ground. 


III.— STRATIGRAPHY. 


Scarcely  second  to  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  already  1 
Hted  is  the  observance  of  the  rock  masses,  or  strata,  as  to  thri 
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direction  or  strike,  and  inclination  or  dip  ;  the  order  of  their  super- 
position and  thickness  ;  but  more  important  than  either  is  to  ascer- 
tain between  what  rocks  the  mineral  sought  for  occurs.  Useful 
minerals  which  occur  in  beds,  like  the  iron  ores  of  Lake  Superior, 
will  usually  be  overlaid  and  underlayed  by  rocks,  having  different 
characters  and  which  maintain  those  characters  for  considerable  dis- 
tances. Next  to  finding  the  ore  itself,  it  is  desirable  to  find  the 
hanging  or  footwall  rock.  Whoever  identifies  the  upper  quartzite 
in  the  Marquette  region,  or  the  upper  marble  in  the  Menominee 
region,  has  a  sure  key  to  the  discovery  of  any  ore  that  may  exist 
in  the  vicinity. 

With  few  exceptions,  all  the  rocks  in  the  region  we  are  describing 
are  stratified — that  is,  arranged  in  more  or  less  regular  beds  or  lay- 
ers, which  are  sometimes  horizontal,  but  usually  highly  inclined. 
This  stratification  or  bedding  is  generally  indicated  by  a  difference 
in  color  of  the  several  layers,  oftentimes  by  a  difference  in  the  ma- 
terial itself,  but  occasionally  the  only  difference  is  in  the  texture  or 
size  and  arrangement  of  the  minerals,  making  up  the  rock.  Thus, 
rocks  made  of  quartz,  sand  and  pebbles,  may  vary  from  a  fine 
sandstone  to  a  coarse  conglomerate.  In  general,  a  striped  rock, 
whether  the  stripes  be  broad  or  narrow,  plain  or  obscure,  on  fresh 
fracture  or  weathered  surface,  is  a  stratified  rock.  Usually  rocks 
split  easier  on  the  bedding  planes,  than  in  any  other  direction  ;  but 
the  converse  is  true  in  the  case  of  most  clay  slates  and  in  some 
other  rocks,  which  split  more  easily  on  their  joints  and  cleavage 
planes,  the  direction  of  which  seldom  coincides  with  the  bedding 
and  is  often  at  right  angles  with  it.  If  a  rock  splits  most  easily 
along  its  striping,  it  is  always  safe  to  assume,  the  true  bedding 
planes  have  been  found.  Such  planes  are  supposed  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  original  deposition  of  the  mud  and  sand,  of  which 
most  rocks  are  made.  Similar  marks  can  be  seen  in  excavations^ 
in  sand  and  clay,  which  may  be  regarded  as  unconsolidated  rocks. 
The  cleavage  and  joint  planes  above  indicated,  which  are  always 
more  regular  in  strike  and  dip,  than  the  others,  are  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  pressure,  subsequent  to  the  formation  of 
the  rock. 

The  term  plane,  as  used  in  describing  bedding,  must  not  be  un- 
derstood to  signify  a  straight-line  surface ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  usually  curved  planes,  sometimes  folding  and  doubling  on  each 
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other,  so  as  to  produce  a  very  intricate  structure.  Not  only  do 
these  plicatures  take  place  on  the  small  scale,  as  shown  in  hand 
specimens,  but  precisely  similar  folds  exist  in  masses  of  rock,  which 
may  be  hundreds  of  feet  thick.  The  resulting  curved  strata  take 
the  name  of  troughs  or  basins,  if  the  convexity  is  downward,  the 
general  term  synclinal  structure  being  applied  to  this  form.  Con- 
necting the  synclinal  troughs  and  basins  are  anticlinal  domes  and 
saddles.  The  whole  may  be  described  as  rolling  or  wave-like 
forms.  Sometimes  the  power  which  produced  the  folds  seemed 
greater  than  the  rocks  couid  bear,  and  cracks  or  breaks,  3.nil  faults 
or  throws,  are  the  result,  though  these  are  not  numerous  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region.  Cracks  so  produced  and  filled  with  mate- 
rial, other  than  that  constituting  the  adjacent  rocks,  are  called  dykes  ; 
or  if  the  material  be  crystalline  and  metalliferous,  veins.  As  iron 
ore  in  workable  quantities  does  not  occur  in  this  form  in  this  region, 
vein  phenomena  will  not  be  considered  here. 

An  examination  of  the  four  great  rock  systems' will  illustrate  and 
prove  the  above  remarks  on  stratification, 

I.  Beginning,  as  before,  with  the  uppermost  or  youngest,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  the  softest  and  lightest  rock,  the  Silurian 
brown  and  gray  sandstones  and  limestones,  so  well  exposed  on  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  we  have  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
regular  and  horizontal  bedding,  without  folds,  faults,  or  dykes. 
An  inspection  of  the  Marquette  quarry,  or  any  of  the  numerous 
natural  exposures,  will  convince  any  one  that  these  rocks  arc  but 
consolidated  sandbanks. 

II.  T/ic  Copper-bearing  Rocks. — Some  beds  of  this  series  are 
sandstones  nearly  or  quite  identical  with  the  Silurian  in  appearance, 
but  the  great  mass  is  made  up  of  different  varieties  of  copper  trap, 
which  are  often  amygdaloidal ;  interslratified  are  beds  of  a  peculiar 
conglomerate.  The  stratification  of  these  rocks,  considered  in  large 
masses,  is  nearly  as  regular  as  the  sandstones,  and  differs  only  in 
the  fact  that  the  layers  are  inclined,  dipping  northwest  and  north 
toward  Lake  Superior  at  a  varying  angle,  which  seems  to  be  great- 
it  on  the  south  side  of  the  range,  and  is  there  often  vertical.  It  is 
:ast  at  Keweenaw  Point,  where  it  is  as  low  as  23". 

III.  The  Iron-bearing  or  Huronian  Rocks  are   immediately  be- 
.th,  and  are  exposed  to  the  south  of  the  copper  rocks.     This 

TC,  on  the  average,  heavier  and  harder,  than  either  of  the 
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Others  and  folded  to  a  far  greater  degree.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a 
greenstone  or  diorite,  in  which,  like  the  copper  traps,  the  bedding 
is  usually  obscure  ;  but  the  intercalated  schists  and  slates  which 
usually  bear  strong  marks  of  stratification,  make  it  usually  not  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  dip  of  the  beds  at  any  point.  This  dip  varies 
both  in  amount  and  direction,  but  is  generally  at  a  high  angle, 
and  is  more  apt  to  be  to  the  north  or  south  than  in  any  other  di- 
rection. 

IV.  Descending  to  the  oldest  or  bottom  rocks  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior country,  the  granites  and  associated  beds  {Laurentiati)^  we  find 
the  bedding  indications  still  more  obscure  and  often  entirely  want- 
ing. Here  there  is,  if  possible,  more  irregularity  in  strike  and  dip, 
than  in  the  Huronian. 


IV.— BOULDERS  (FLOAT  ORE). 

Fragments  of  iron  ore  which  have  been  detached  from  the  parent 
ledge  and  are  found  loose  on  the  surface,  or  in  the  drift  beneath,  pos- 
sess great  interest  to  the  explorer,  and  are  among  his  most  impor- 
tant helps  and  guides.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable,  but  to  a 
less  extent,  to  boulders  of  other  rocks.  As  a  rule,  in  the  iron  region 
of  Lake  Superior,  it  is  safe  to  assume,  that  when  boulders  of  a  par- 
ticular variety  of  rock  are  abundant  on  the  surface,  a  ledge  of  the 
same  will  be  found  in  place  very  near — if  not  immediately  under 
the  boulders,  then  up  hill  from  them,  or  perhaps  a  little  to  the  north 
or  cast ;  the  more  angular  or  sharp-cornered  the  boulders,  the 
nearer  we  would  expect  to  find  the  ledge. 

In  the  Menominee  region  it  may  almost  be  said,  that  this  rule  is 
invariable,  as  there  seems  to  have  been  less  movement  of  the  drift 
material  here  than  farther  to  the  north. 

In  the  Michigamme  district  a  large  amount  of  float  ore  is  found 
some  distance  south  of  the  iron  range,  part  of  the  fragments  being 
very  large  and  containing  at  least  lOO  tons  of  ore.  Sections  19, 
29,  and  30  of  T.  48,  R.  30,  and  Sections  25,  36,  and  35*  of  T. 
48,  R.  31,  contain  many  such  boulders,  which  were  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Michigamme  range.  Considerable  digging  has  been 
done  at  several  of  the  larger  boulders,  which  has  failed  to  find  the 

«  in  place,  and  the  magnetic  attractions  are  of  a  character  which 
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indicate  detached  boulders  and  not  a  continuous  ledge.  For  mode 
of  distinguishing  boulders  of  magnetic  ore,  see  chapter  on  use  of  the 
magnetic  needle. 

These  Michigamme  ore  boulders  are  all  found  south  of  the  iron 
range  which  produced  them,  and  but  few  at  a  greater  distance 
than  two  and  one-half  miles,  most  of  them  being  much  nearer. 
This  southerly  and  westerly  direction  of  the  drift  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  universal  in  the  iron  region  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  and 
it  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  direction  of  tlie  drift  scratches  in 
the  solid  rock,  which  vary  from  north  to  east,  averaging  about 
northeast  and  southwest. 

Therefore,  if  iron  boulders  be  found  in  considerable  abundance, 
the  explorer  may  assume,  especially  if  they  are  angular,  that  he  has 
iron  underneath  the  surface  ;  if  rounded  or  abraded,  the  ledge 
may  be  to  the  north  or  east.  If  the  boulders  be  magnetic, 
the  place  of  the  ledge  should  be  found,  with  comparative  ease,  by 
means  of  the  needle  ;  but  if  specular,  it  may  be  an  expensive  and 
difficult  work.  Soft  hematite,  from  its  nature,  can  never  occur  in 
the  form  of  boulders,  as  it  would  weather  into  a  reddish  soil.  Iron 
boulders  are  often  met  with  in  digging  test-pits  and  shafts  ;  in  such 
instances,  if  near  the  ledge,  I  have  generally  found  the  ore  in  place 
very  near ;  if  considerably  above  it  in  the  drift,  the  same  rules 
would  apply  as  to  surface  boulders. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  character  of  boulders  other  than 
iron,  which  may  be  associated  with  it,  or  found  where  there  is  no 
iron.  Occasional  granite  boulders  occur  everywhere  in  the  Lake 
Superior  iron  region  and  have  no  economic  significance.  I  have 
never  seen  an  abundance  of  granite  boulders,  however,  except  over 
granitic  rocks,  and  so  far,  these  rocks  have  not  produced  work- 
able deposits  of  iron; 

Boulders  of  quartzite,  diorite  and  slate  usually  accompany  those 
of  iron  in  the  Marquette  region,  and  marble  boulders,  as  well  as 
quartzite,  are  most  significant  in  the  Menominee  region. 

The  above  laws,  regarding  the  occurrence  of  iron  boulders,  give 
the  facts  regarding  their  geographical  distribution  great  importance 
in  iron  explorations.  If,  where  there  are  iron  boulders,  we  may 
confidently  look  for  iron,  then  conversely,  where  there  are  none» 
we  should  not  expect  to  find  iron.  I  do  not  assert  that  every  H 
posit  of  hard  ore  is  marked  by  float  or  boulders,  but,  so  fiur 
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facts  have  come  to  my  kiiowle^se,  tiiis  is  the  laae  in  tiie  regk» 
under  consideration. 

Except  in  one  or  two  instances,  which  have  not  been  vorttiedy  I 
have  heard  of  no  iron  boulders  in  the  so-called  silver-lead  re^^on, 
which  extends  north  from  the  Marquette  iron  region  to  Lake  Su* 
perior^  which  would  lead  one  to  believe,  that  merchantable  hard  ores 
will  be  found  there.  And  except  the  L'Anse  nu^e  in  north  psurt  of 
T.  49,  R.  33,  this  is  true  of  the  belt  of  country,  west  from  the  so^caUed 
silver-lead  region.  The  region,  without  iron  boulders,  may  be  bnef^ 
ly  described  by  saying,  that  it  is  bounded  west  and  south  by  the  line 
of  the  Peninsula  division  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern^  and 
by  the  Marquette,  Houghton,  and  Ontoni^on  railwasrs.  In  other 
words,  a  person  travelling  by  rail  from  Escanaba  through  Negaunee 
to  L'Anse  would  have  the  region  of  iron  boulders  on  the  left,  and 
the  boulderless  region  on  the  right  hand,  or  towards  the  lake. 

Limiting  their  distribution  still  further,  we  may  say,  that  iron 
boulders  have  only  been  found  in  quantity  and  quality,  which  would 
point  toward  economic  importance  in.(i.)  T.  45,  R.  25,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  S.  C.  Smith  mine,  which  is  the  most  easterly  locality  in 
which  they  have  been  observed  on  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan ;  (2.)  the  Negaunee  and  Michigamme  iron  districts,  extending  in 
belts  of  irregular  width  from  Negaunee  west  to  the  First  lake 
in  S.  17,  T.  48,  R.  31 ;  (3.)  the  L'Anse  iron  range,  in  north  part 
of  T.  49,  R.  33  ;  (4.)  south  and  southwest  from  Michigamme  lake, 
embracing  wholly  or  in  part  Towns.  44  to  47  north,  and  Ranges 
39  to  32  west;  (5.)  the  Menominee  iron  region,  embracing  wholly 
or  in  part  Towns.  39  to  42  north,  and  from  Range  28  west  to  the 
Menominee  and  Brule  rivers,  but  not  west  of  Range  33  ;  (6.)  the 
Lake  Gogebic  and  Montreal  river  iron  belt,  south  of  the  South 
copper  range. 

Hunting  for  boulders  is  something  like  hunting  game  ;  when  on 
the  ground  the  best  woodsman,  the  most  active  and  observant  will 
be  the  most  successful,  assuming,  of  course,  that  he  knows  at  sight 
what  he  is  looking  for.  (See  chapter  on  Explorations.)  I  have 
found  Indians  good  help  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  believe  that 
the  incentive  of  a  bonus  in  money  for  boulders  or  outcrops  is 
often  good  policy.  The  best  places  in  which  to  observe  boulder 
phenomena  is  in  the  beds  of  rapid  streams  and  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  the  latter,  probably,  having  been  the  most  fruitful  field.     A 
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windfall  is  as  good  as  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  test-pits  to  the 
section. 

With  boulder  phenomena  may  be  classed  the  reddish  or  brownish 
earthy  which  comes  from  the  disintegration  of  iron  ore  rocks  of  a  he- 
matitic  character,  and  magnetic  sand,  which  is  very  generally  distrib- 
uted, and  which  comes  from  the  disintegration  of  magnetic  ore. 
Such  material  may,  for  our  purposes,  be  regarded  as  made  up  of 
minute  boulders  and  the  same  remarks  will  apply,  except  that 
I  should  not  expect  to  find  red  earth  far  removed  from  the  ferrugi- 
nous rock  which  produced  it.  Minute  quantities  of  magnetic  sand 
can  be  found  almost  everywhere  in  this  region. 


CHAPTER  III. 

IJTHOLOGY.*     (Mineral  Composition  and  Classification  of  Rocks,) 

In  the  preceding  sketch  the  terms  sandstone,  limestone,  con- 
glomerate, trap,  diorite,  granite,  etc.,  occur.  It  is  evident  that  no 
satisfactory  and  useful  progress  can  be  made  in  geological  field- 
work,  which  includes  prospecting,  until  one  has  learned  to  recog- 
nize and  name  the  more  common  varieties  of  rock.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  have  to  give  attention  to  their  mineral  composition,  that  is, 
we  must  ascertain  of  what  simple  mineral  or  minerals  the  rock  in 
question  is  chiefly  made  up  and  to  observe,  whether  such  minerals 
are  angular,  presenting  bright  facets  (crystalline),  or  whether  they 
are  rounded  like  sand  and  gravel  (fragmental).  Not  only  must  the 
prospector  be  able  to  recognize  at  sight  the  mineral  he  is  seeking, 
but  in  case  it  is  not  exposed,  which  often  happens,  then  those  rocks, 
which  are  known  to  indicate  its  presence  or  absence.  Experienced 
prospectors  will  not  spend  much  time  in  looking  for  iron  among 
granite  rocks,  nor  in  the  copper  traps,  nor  yet  in  the  region  of  hori- 
zontal sandstones  and  limestones. 

The  mineral  composition  of  rocks,  by  which  they  are  identified, 
described  and  named,  constitutes  the  science  of  Lithology,  one  of 
the  most  abstruse  departments  of  Geology.  A  high  authority  on 
this  subject  has  remarked  : — **  In  all  attempts  to  define  and  classify 
rocks,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  not  definite  lithologi- 
cal  species,  but  admixtures  of  two  or  more  mineralogical  species, 
and  can  only  be  arbitrarily  defined  and  limited."  When  rocks 
present  recognizable  crystalline  minerals,  the  task  of  describing  and 
naming  is  comparatively  easy  ;  but  wihen  the  constituent  minerals 
are  obscure,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  rocks  we  are  considering,  the 
attempt  to  employ  specific  names,  which  shall  define  such  vaguely 
compounded  aggregates,  will  be  exceedingly  difficult. 


*  The  stratigraphical  order  of  the  rocks  here  considered  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding 
chapter. 
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e  difficulty  may  be  illustrated  by  supposing,  were  an  attempt 
,  to  give  such  name  to  a  common  brick,  as  will  designate  its 
composition  and  structure.  Bricks  are  made  in  general  of  sand  and 
clay,  but  several  varieties  of  sand,  and  as  many  of  clay,  are  employed 
in  different  localitit:s,  which,  being  mixed  in  various  proportions  and 
differently  burned,  give  rise  to  a  wide  variation  in  composition  and 
appearance  and  could  not  be  expressed  by  a  single  word  or  term. 
In  the  case  of  rocks  we  have,  of  course,  no  previous  knowledge  of 
the  numerous  ingredients  employed  in  their  composition,  by  which 
the  difficulty  is  greatly  increased.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight,  as  if 
chemical  analysis  should  form  a  reliable  basis  for  rock  nomencla- 
ture, but  this  is  not  the  case.  Van  Cotta  asserts,  that  a  rock  contain- 
ing 72  silica,  II  alumina,  2.8  oxide  of  iron,  i  lime,  1.2  magnesia, 
1.2  potash,  2  soda  and  0.4  water,  may  be  either  a  granite  or  a 
gneiss,  protogine,  granuUte,  quartz-porphyry,  felsite,  petrosilex, 
pitch-stone,  trachyte-porphyry,  obsidian,  or  pearlstone ;  and  by 
giving  a  little  range  in  the  percentages  of  some  of  the  constituents, 
half  a  dozen  other  rock  names  could  be  added.  Here  we  have 
eleven  different  rocks,  having  precisely  the  same  chemical  composi- 
tion, but  widely  different  in  physical  character. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  studying  this  subject,  that  the  solid 
crust  of  the  globe  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  ten  or  eleven  simple 
chemical  elements,  which  variously  combined,  according  to  the  laws 
of  chemistry,  produce  the  few  minerals  which  in  turn,  mechanically 
mixed,  constitute  ordinary  rocks;  hence  we  should  expect,  that  the 
average  chemical  composition  of  a  series  of  rocks,  wherever  found 
and  of  whatever  character,  would  nearly  agree, 

The  materials  of  the  first  formed  rocks,  whatever  their  origin, 
have  been  worked  over  and  over  by  rains  and  waves  and  chemical 
forces,  distributed  over  sea-bottoms,  consolidated  and  elevated,  to 
pass  again  through  the  same  process  by  just  such  means,  as  are  now 
at  work  in  producing  similar  results. 

The  reader  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  physical  characters 
composition  of  the  minerals — quartz,  feldspar,  hornblende, 
rite,  talc,  argilJite,  mica  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
■rhich  make  up  the  great  bulk  of  the  rocks  herein  described,  is  ad- 
iaed  to  refer  to  some  elementary  work  on  geology  or  mineralogy. 
I  Extensive  rock  formations  are  now  generally  named  after  the 

»iity,  where  they  were  first  thoroughly  studied,  or  are  best  e 
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posed,  and  their  minor  beds  and  layers  are  often  named  acoofdiiig 
to  their  peculiar  mineral  composition,  or  witfa  reference  to  tiuir 
relative  age,  that  is,  order  of  superposition.  The  names  Laaroitiaat 
Huronian  and  Silurian  are  geographical  names  of  tlie  first  class.  Mo 
attempt  will  here  be  made  to  describe  the  litiiological  chamctar  of 
either  the  G>pper  bearing  traps,  conglomerates  and  sandstoi»s».aef 
the  Silurian  sandstones  and  limestones ;  these  will  be  toBy  ttealed 
by  Prof.  Pumpelly  and  Dr.  Rominger,  respectively.  What  has 
been  and  will  hereafter  be  said  of  the  geographical  distribttticm  mi 
topographical  and  stratigraphical  character  of  these  rocks  was  ooa* 
sidered  necessary,  to  acquaint  the  prospector  and  ejqplorer  wA 
those  general  principles  of  geology,  which  lie  at  die  foimdatiott  of 
intelligent  and  successful  work.  Whoever  would  become  tiior 
oughly  acquainted  with  these  systems  is  referred  to  Parts  II.  and 
III.  of  this  volume.  .A  number  of  specimens  from  the  Lattrentaa 
are  described  in  Appendix  A,  Vol.  11.  (see  descriptions  252  to  299^; 
but  they  do  not  cover  all  the  lithological  families  represented  in  that 
S3rstem. 

In  subdividing  the  Huronian  or  iron-bearing  series,  which  we 
have  particularly  to  study,  the  rocks  have  been  grouped  (i)  liik^- 
logically,  i.e.,  according  to  their  mineral  composition,  and  (2) 
stratigraphically,  i.e.,  according  to  relative  age.  As  this  system 
was  first  described  and  named  by  the  Canadian  geologists,  their 
names  have  been  employed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  body  of  this 
report ;  the  identity  in  composition  of  many  of  our  rocks  with 
theirs,  having  been  established  by  an  examination  of  a  large  number 
of  Marquette  specimens  by  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt. 

Alexis  A.  Julien,  A.M.,  of  the  School  of  Mines,  New  York,  has 
made  careful  studies,  both  in  the  field  and  laboratory,  of  a  large 
number  of  specimens  from  the  Lake  Superior  region,  his  results 
being  in  part  given  in  Appendix  A,  Vol.  H.  As  his  paper  was  not 
obtained  in  time  to  modify  this  chapter  and  the  geological  descrip- 
tions which  follow,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Julien's  nomenclature 
and  orthography,  what  follows  may  be  regarded  as  an  independent 
and  popular  presentation  of  this  subject,  which  is  scientifically  and 
more  fully  treated  in  the  Appendix,  the  practical  needs  of  the  ex- 
plorer and  miner  being  here  chiefly  considered. 

The  specimens  examined  by  Mr.  Julien  are  in  part  from  the 
Marquette  region  ;  the  L'Anse,  Menominee,  and  Gogebic  districts 
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^■jre  also  welt  represented,  thus  embracing  an  area  over  123  miles  long 

^Bnd  having  an  extreme  width  of  60  miles.    The  specimens  described 

^Belong  to  a  catalogued  collection,  numbering  over  2,SCX)  specimens, 

HletDg  probably  the  most  complete  suite  of  rocks  from  the  Azoic  of 

^Bte  Upper  Peninsula  yet  collected.     Those  from  the  Montreal  river 

Hnd  Gogebic  district  were  collected  by  Prof,  R,  Pumpelly  and  my- 

Hpelf,  and  are  believed  to  be  the   first  described  from  that  region. 

^•rof.  Pumpelly  took  very  full  lithological  notes  in  the  field,  but  has 

not  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  them  public,      Dr.   H.  Credner's 

publications   are  very   full   on    the   lithology   of   the  Menominee 

region,  he  having  spent  two  seasons  in  that  field. 

Appendix  B,  Vol.  II.,  contains  a  list  (named  by  Mr.  JuUen)  of 
the  specimens  constituting  the  State  collection,  over  thirty  duplicate 
suites  of  which  were  collected  and  have  been  distributed  among  the 
incorporated  colleges  of  Michigan  and  other  leading  institutions  and 
cabinets,  of  this  country  and  Europe, 

Appendix  C,  Vol,  11.,  contains  a  list  of  76  specimens,  number 
1,001  to  1,076,  determined  by  the  microscope  by  Chas.  E.  Wright, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Freiberg, 
Saxony.  A  suite  of  these  rock-s  is  at  Freiberg  and  others  in  Michigan, 
The  several  beds  or  layers  of  the  Huronian  system,  as  developed 
in  the  Marquette  region,  are  numbered  upwards  from  I.  to  XIX,, 
always  written  in  Roman  numerals.  These  strata  being  particularly 
described  as  to  thickness,  geographical  extent,  etc.,  in  following 
chapters,  it  need  here  only  be  said  in  general  that  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV,  are 
composed  of  beds  of  silicious  ferruginous  schist,  alternating  with 
chloritic  schists  and  diorites,  the  relations  of  which  have  not  been 
fully  made  out ;  V.  is  a  quartzite,  sometimes  containing  marble  and 
beds  of  argillite  and  novaculite  ;  VI.,  VIII.  and  X.  are  silicious  fer- 
ruginous schists;  VII.,  IX,  and  XI,  are  dioritic  rocks,  varying 
much  in  character ;  XIII.  is  the  bed  which  contains  all  the  rich  spe- 
cular and  magnetic  ore,  associated  with  mixed  ore  and  magnesian 
schist ;  XIV.  is  a  quartzite,  often  conglomeritic ;  XV.  is  argillite  or 
clay  slate;  XVI.  is  uncertain,  it  contains  some  soft  hematite  ;  XVII. 
is  anthophyllitic  schist,  containing  iron  and  manganese  ;  XVIII.  is 
doubtful  ;  XIX,  is  mica  schist,  containing  staurolite,  andaluslte  and 
garnets.  This  classification,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  applies  only 
to  the  Marquette  region,  the  equivalency  of  the  rocks  of  the  Meno- 
minee and  other  regions  not  having  been  fully  made  out. 
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These  beds  appear  to  be  metamorphosed  sedimentary  strata, 
having  many  folds  or  corrugations,  thereby  forming  in  the  Mar- 
quette region  an  irregular  trough  or  basin,  which,  commencing  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  extends  west  more  than  forty  miles. 
The  upturned  edges  of  these  rocks  are  quite  irregular  in  their  trend 
and  present  numerous  outcrops.  While  some  of  the  beds  present 
lithological  characters  so  constant,  that  they  can  be  identified 
wherever  seen,  others  undergo  great  changes.  Marble  passes  into 
quartzite,  which  in  turn  graduates  into  novaculite  ;  diorites,  almost 
porphyritic,  are  the  equivalents  of  soft  magnesian  schists.  In  this 
fact  is  found  the  objection  to  designating  beds  by  their  lidiological 
character,  while  to  numbers  or  geographical  names  no  such  objec- 
tion exists.  The  total  thickness  of  the  whole  series  in  the  Marquette 
region  is  least  at  Lake  Superior,  where  only  the  lower  beds  exist, 
and  greatest  at  Lake  Michigamme,  where  the  whole  nineteen  are  ap- 
parently present,  and  may  have  an  aggregate  thickness  of  5,000  feet. 

Near  the  junction  of  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian  systems,  in  the 
Marquette  region,  are  several  varieties  of  gneissic  rocks,  composed 
in  the  main  of  crystalline  feldspar,  with  glassy  quartz  and  much 
chlorite.  Intersecting  these  are  beds  of  homblendic  schist,  argillite 
and  sometimes  chloritic  schist.  These  rocks  are  entirely  beneath  all 
of  the  iron  beds,  seem  to  contain  no  useful  minerals  or  ores  and  are 
of  uncertain  age.  No  attempt  is  here  made  to  describe  or  classify 
them. 

The  following  description  and  classification  has  resulted  from  an  ex- 
amination of  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  "  ore  and  rock,"  col- 
lected with  the  view  of  embracing  all  varieties  found  in  the  iron- 
bearing  scries  of  the  Marquette  region,  together  with  a  study  of  the 
parent  masses  in  the  field,  which  latter  is  of  great  importance  on 
account  of  the  variations  in  composition  of  the  same  bed,  to  which 
attention  has  been  directed. 

The  specific  gravity  of  over  five  hundred  specimens,  weighing 
from  3,000  to  10,000  grains,  was  determined  by  a  balance,  which 
turned  when  loaded,  by  the  addition  of  two  grains.  The  magnetic 
properties  were  carefully  examined  and  are  given  in  part  in  the 
chapter  on  the  magnetism  of  rocks.  Most  of  the  specimens  exam- 
ined were  arranged  into  ten  lithological  groups  (having  no  refer- 
ence to  age),  which  are  designated  in  what  follows  by  the  first  ten 
letters   of  the  alphabet.      When  a  specimen  represented  a  very 
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small  and  unimportant  layer,  it  was  thrown  out  as  exceptional  and 
not  important  to  the  object  of  this  report. 

It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  the  divisions  between 
these  ten  lithological  groups  or  families  are  not  sharply  marked  ; 
one  passes  into  the  other  by  insensible  gradations,  thus  producing 
many  intermediate  varieties,  which  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  classify  or  describe.  The  first  family.  A,  will  include  all  valu- 
able iron  ores,  the  remaining  nine  (B  to  J)  will  include  **  rocks." 
But  as  iron  ore,  in  large  masses,  has  all  the  geological  characters  of 
the  associated  rocks,  the  popular  general  classification  of  minerals 
into  "ores"  and  **  rocks"  will  be  disregarded  except  as  above 
mentioned.  Except  in  a  few  instances,  where  Mr.  Julien's  collection 
was  incomplete,  all  minute  lithological  descriptions  have  been 
omitted,  for  such,  frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  his  paper ; 
and  for  the  reason  that  he  had  not  access  to  maps  and  sections, 
which  gave  the  stratigraphical  distribution  of  the  various  rocks,  this 
part  has  been  made  quite  full  in  that  respect. 

In  a  few  instances  reference  is  made  to  the  full  suite  of  Marquette 
rocks,  numbered  6,000  to  6,222,  deposited  by  me  in  the  cabinet  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor. 

A.  Iron  Ores. 

(Occurring  in  formations  X.,  XII.,  XIII.  and  below  V.) 

Only  such  ores  as  are  now  employed  in.  the  manufacture  of  iron  will 
be  described  under  this  head.  They  are  in  order  of  present  supply, 
the  (a)  specular  hematite  or  red  specular  ore^  as  this  class  is  designa- 
ted in  the  iron  trade  ;  (b)  the  magnetic  ;  (c)  the  **  mixed  "  or  second- 
class  orCy  which  may  be  either  specular  or  magnetic ;  (d)  the  soft 
hematite^  and  (e)  the  flag  ores.  Another  variety,  the  magnetic 
specular,  might  be  added,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  mixture 
of  the  black  and  red  oxides,  which  gives  a  purple  streak.  The  local 
terms  **  hard,"  embracing  both  the  magnetic  and  specular  ores,  and 
"  soft,"  for  the  soft  hematites,  are  convenient. 

The  commercial  statistics,  modes  of  mining,  and  composition  will 
be  considered  under  their  proper  heads,*  attention  being  directed 
here   chiefly  to  the  mineralogical  and  physical  character  of  each 

♦  Sec  Chapters  IX.  and  X.,  Plate  XIII.  of  Atlas,  and  Appendix  J,  Vol.  II. 
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ore.  Under  Woodcraft  and  Surface  Explorations,  Chapter  VTI-.T 
are  given  some  brief  practical  rules  for  distinguishing  iron  ores,  for  1 
the  benefit  of  those,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  rocks. 

All  the  specular,  magnetic,  and  mixed  ores,  and  a  part  of  the  soft  1 
hematites,  are  found  in  one  formation ;  bed  XIII.  of  my  arrange-  f 
nient,  which  has  its  most  easterly  exposure  near  the  Jackson  mine  T 
and  extends  irregularly  and  indefinitely  westward,  embracing  all  | 
the  mines  now  producing  rich  hard  ore. 

It  may  be  said  of  these  ores  in  general,  that  they  are  essentially  J 
oxides  of  iron,  with  a  few  per  cent,  of  silica  added,  and  generally  J 
contain  minute  quantities  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but  no  tita<  J 
nium.     Alumina  in  quantity  not  exceeding  two  and  one-half  p 
cent.,   with  one-fourth  as  much  manganese,  is   sometimes  found,, 
together  with  alkalies,  which  seldom  aggregate  over  one  and  c 
half  per  cent.      The  soft  hematites  are  in  part  hydrated  sesqui 
oxides,  hence  contain  water  and  usually  more  silica,  than  the  bard 
ores ;  traces  of  organic  matter  are  sometimes  found,  and  manganes 
is  almost  exclusively  confined,  to  the  soft  ores.     Many  specimens  o 
specular  and  magnetic  ore  have  been  analyzed,  which  gave  r 
eight  per  cent,   of  oxide  of  iron,  the  balance  being  nearly  pui 
silica.      For  numerous  analyses  of  all  the  ores,   see  Chapter  X,,^ 
Appendix  J.  Vol.  II.,  and  Plate  XIII.  of  Atlas.     Weathering  has 
no  appreciable  effect  on  the  hard  ores,  except  to  crumble  and  cover 
with  soil  the  more  granular  varieties.     The  exposed  surfaces  of  the 
compact  ores  (by  far  the   most  prevalent  v.iriety)  are  of  almost  z 
high  lustre  as  fresh  fractures,  and  are  often  highly  polished,  show-  j 
ing    no   weathered  coating  like   almost   all  other   rocks.     In  t 
"mixed  ores"  the  jasper  bands  are  sometimes  slightly  elevate 
on  the  weathered  surface,  due  to  their  greater  hardness, 

a.  Red  Specular  Ores. — Miners  divide  these  into  j/ii/^  and ^rawi*- 
lar.  The  former  resembles  closely  in  its  structure  the  soft  greenish 
chloritic  schists,  commonly  associated  with  it.  The  slabs,  into  which 
the  slate  ore  easily  splits,  are  not  uniform  in  thickness  like  roofing- 
slate,  but  taper  always  in  one  and  often  in  three  ways,  producing 
elongated  pieces  often  resembling  in  forma  short,  stout,  two-edged 
sword-blade,  with  surfaces  as  bright  as  polished  steel,  but  striated  ancjU 
uneven.  See  Specimens  46,  47,  48,  State  Collection,  Appendix  bJ 
Vol.  II.,  and  1,050  Appendix  C,  Vol.  II.  Thin  edges  of  such  slatd 
can  be  pulverized  into  a  bright  scaly  powder  by  the  finger-nail,  and 
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occasionally  the  whole  mass  is  too  friable  for  economic  handling. 
The  magnet  will  generally  lift  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the  powdered 
ore,  and  occasionally  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  in  which  case  the 
streak  is  purple.  These  last,  constituting  magnetic  slates,  are  more 
friable  than  the  pure  red  specular  slates,  due  in  some  way  to  the 
larger  admixture  of  magnetite.  Sec  Specimen  49,  State  Collection, 
Appendix  B,  Vol.  II. 

The  granular  or  massive  specular  ore  shows  no  tendency  to  split 
in  slabs,  and  is  made  up  usually  of  minute  crystalline  grains,  which 
are  sometimes,  however,  so  large  that  their  octahedral  form  can  be 
easily  recognized  without  the  aid  of  a  lens  ;  fine  specimens  of  this 
variety  occur  at  the  Cleveland  and  New  York  Mines,  Mineralogists 
apply  the  name  martiteXo  the  red  oxide  of  iron,  when  it  has  the 
crystalline  form  of  the  octahedron,  which  belongs  to  magnetic  ore. 
See  Specimens  2,43,44  and45.  State  Collection,  Appendix  B,  Voh. 
II.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  all  of  the  granular  specular  ores  under 
consideration  may  have  once  been  magnetic  and  in  some  way  have 
gained  tlie  two  per  cent,  of  oxygen  necessary  to  change  them  from 
black  to  red  oxides.  Sec  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy,  Sth  ed., 
p.  142. 

The  granular  ore  is  generally  firm  in  texture  and  never  friable,  like 
the  granular  magnetic.  Some  highly  compacted  varieties,  which 
contain  a  little  silica,  are  very  hard,  constituting  the  hardest  rock  to 
drill  which  tlie  miner  encounters.  This  variety  is  called  the  "  fine- 
grained steely  ore  ;  "  some  specimens  of  it  possess  almost  the  high- 
est specific  gravity  observed,  5.23,  while  the  rich  softer  ores  of  the 
same  class  averaged  about  4.85.  See  Spec.  45,  State  Collection, 
Appendix  B,  Vol.  II. 

From  the  examination  of  a  considerable  number  of  specimens  of 
red  ore,  it  was  found  that  the  magnet  would  usually  lift  an  appreci- 
able portion  of  the  powder.  In  the  case  of  one  coarse-grained 
specimen  of  pure  ore  from  the  New  York  mine,  one-third  of  the 
pulverized  ore  was  removed  by  the  magnet.  Spec.  1060,  App.  C, 
Vol.  II.  The  percentage  of  powder  lifted  by  3  magnet  in  twenty- 
one  specimens,  together  with  color  of  powder,  is  given  in  Table, 
App.  H,  Vol,  II,  Numerous  specific-gravity  determinations  of  this 
variety  of  ore  will  be  found  in  App.  B,  Vol.  II, 

.  Magnetic  Ore. — The  description  given  above  of  the  granular 
■cular  ore  applies  with  equal  force  to  this  class,  except  that  the 
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latter  is  more  of  granular  and  often  friable,  has  the  magnetic  property 
and  gives  a  black  or  purple  powder  instead  of  red.  Sometimes 
the  rich  magnetites  crumble  easily  into  grains,  like  some  Lake 
Champlain  ores,  to  which  the  term  **  shot  ore  "  is  applied  ;  again,  it 
is  very  hard,  as  in  Pit  No.  8  of  the  Washington  mine.  See  Specs.  39, 
40,  41  and  42,  State  Coll.,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  The  compact  tabular 
form  so  frequent  in  the  magnetic  ores  of  New  Jersey  and.  Southern 
New  York  is  not  common  in  the  best  ores  of  the  Marquette  region, 
nor  are  the  latter  ores  as  highly  magnetic  as  the  former,  or  at  least 
good  loadstones  are  not  so  common ;  the  ore  from  the  Magnetic 
mine  (see  Spec.  17,  State  Coll.)  has  most  of  this  tabular  character. 
Typical  slate  ores  occur  with  the  magnetites,  but  they  are  of 
the  character  already  described,  that  is,  mixtures  of  the  two 
oxides,  the  magnet  not  removing  over  one-fourth  of  the  powder, 
while  it  takes  all  in  the  case  of  the  granular  variety.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  granular  magnetic  ores,  as  will  be  seen  in  Appendix 
B,  Vol.  II.,  varied  from  4.59  to  5. 01,  the  average  of  many  speci- 
mens being  4.81.  Specs.  1,054  and  1,059  of  Appendix  C,  Vol.  II., 
are  also  varieties  of  this  ore. 

The  following  minerals  and  rocks  are  most  commonly  associated 
with  hard  ores  :  a  soft  grayish-green  chloritic  schist^  which  some- 
times, owing  to  bad  sorting,  goes  to  market  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
perceptibly  reduce  the  furnace  yield.  The  magnesia  it  contains 
might  tend  to  stiffen  the  slag,  otherwise  it  can  have  no  eflfect  in  the 
furnace  further,  than  what  is  mentioned  above.  This  rock  is  de- 
scribed under  Group  D.  See  Specs.  53,  54,  and  55,  State  Coll., 
App.  B,  Vol.  II. 

Micaceous  red  oxide  of  iron  often  occurs  in  scales  and  bunches, 
particularly  in  proximity  to  jasper.  It  has  been  improperly  called 
plumbago,  but  is  in  reality  in  no  way  related  to  it,  being  chemi- 
cally pure  oxide  of  iron,  having  the  crystalline  structure  of  mica. 
A  soft  whitish  mineral,  often  called  viag7icsia,  and  appearing  not 
unlike  flour,  occurs  occasionally  in  specular  ore  and  frequently  in 
*'  soft  hematite."  This  substance  is  usually  most  abundant  in  the 
more  jaspery  varieties  of  specular  ore  ;  an  examination  by  Prof 
Brush  determined  it  to  be  kaolinitCy  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina 
(clay)  in  minute  crystalline  scales.  The  presence  of  this  clay  in 
small  quantity  could  not  but  help  the  working  of  the  furnace,  by 
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forming  a  more  fusible  slag,  but  it  would  of  course  diminish  the 
yield  of  iron,  if  in  quantity. 

The  needle  and  velvety  forms  of  the  mineral  Gbethite  (a  hydrated 
oxide  of  iron)  are  not  uncommon  at  the  Jackson  mine,  and  **  Grape 
ore''  (botryoidal  limonite),  sometimes  finely  colored  with  yellow 
ochre,  is  found  at  several  of  the  mines,  but  always  in  soft  hematite. 
Fine  specimens  of  crystallized  quartz  are  rare,  and  no  form  of  lime 
has  been  observed,  although  analyses  show  minute  quantities. 
Bunches  of  iron  pyrites  are  occasionally  found,  especially  in  the 
magnetic  mines.  At  the  Champion  mine  a  thin  layer  containing 
this  mineral  occurs  next  the  hanging  wall,  but  it  is  easily  separated 
from  the  ore,  and  is  not  sent  to  market.  Hornblende,  so  generally 
present  in  the  magnetic  mines  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Sweden,  is  rare  in  the  Marquette  mines,  of  XII.  and  XIII. 

c.  Second-class  Ore,— By  far  the  most  abundant,  and  com- 
mercially objectionable  ingredient  in  the  Marquette  ores  of  all  kinds, 
is  the  so-called  jasper,  a  reddish  ferruginous  quartz,  which  is 
invariably  found  associated  with  the  best  ores,  usually  in  thin 
.seams  or  lamina  conforming  to  the  bedding,  but  sometimes  in  a 
form  approaching  a  breccia.  In  the  hard  ores  this  impurity  can 
usually  be  readily  distinguished,  but  in  the  soft  hematites  it  is  often 
only  found  by  analyses.  As  this  rock  possesses  considerable  scien- 
tific as  well  as  commercial  interest  (the  better  varieties  constituting 
the  second-class  ores),  I  will  attempt  to  describe  and  illustrate  it 
somewhat  minutely.  It  consists  of  jasper,  varying  from  bright  red 
to  dull  reddish-brown,  with  occasional  seams  of  white  quartz,  and 
usually  pure  specular  or  magnetic  ore  of  high  lustre.  These  mate- 
rials are  arranged  in  alternating  lamina,  varying  in  thickness  up  to 
one  inch.  These  lamina  are  often  highly  contorted,  zigzagging,  and 
turning  sometimes  in  opposite  directions  within  a  few  inches.  The 
jasper  bands  are  in  places  broken  up  into  little  rectangular  frag- 
ments, which  arc  slightly  thrown  out  of  place,  as  it  were,  by  tiny 
faults ;  the  ore  fills  the  break,  so  that  the  whole  mass  has  tiie  ap- 
pearance of  a  breccia.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  true 
breccia  at  the  east  end  of  the  Jackson  mine  has  this  origin,  and  it 
would  be  interesting  to  consider  whether  this  idea  might  not  be 
extended  to  other  conglomerates  in  the  Huronian  series.  The  con- 
torted laminated  structure,  with  the  striking  contrast  of  colors,  is 
beautiful,  and  affords  fine  miniature  examples  of  the  anticlinal  and 
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synclinal  folding  and  faulting  of  large  rock  masses.  Sometiines 
the  lamina  are  ver>'  irregular  and  indistinct,  and  one  or  the  other 
of  the  minerals  greatly  preponderates.  When  the  jasper  layers 
all  thin  out  Cas  they  usually  do  somewhere),  the  ore  becomes  fiist 
class.  Some  phases  of  this  interesting  rock,  with  descriptions,  are 
given  in  Appendix  K,  Vol.  II.,  Figures  19  to  29.  See  Specs.  36 
and  37,  State  Coll.,  Appendix  B,  Vol.  II. 

The  miners  call  this  material  "  mixed  ore ; "  and  those  varieties 
in  which  the  jasper  does  not  constitute  over  20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  are  sold  as  second-class  ore,  yielding  about  fifty  per  cent, 
in  the  furnace ;  for  rail-heads  and  some  other  uses  requiring  a 
hard  iron,  the  presence  of  silica  in  the  ore  is  not  objectionable. 
TTie  quantity  of  •'  mixed  ore  "  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  pure  ore, 
and  it  will  !^me  time  undoubtedly  have  considerable  commercial 
value.  Its  nature  is  such,  as  to  admit  of  the  ready  mechanical 
separation  of  the  pulverized  ore  from  the  jasper  by  jigging,  a  pro- 
cess now  employed  in  separating  ores  in  the  Lake  Champlain  re- 
gion. For  fixing  puddling  furnaces,  or  for  any  branch  of  iron 
industry  which  may  demand  pulverized  ore  (as  the  Elerhausen 
process  promised  to),  it  is  very  probable  that  this  method  may 
advantageously  be  employed,  and  a  cheap  ore  produced. 

*'  Mixed  ore  **  is  seen  in  outcrops  far  oftener  than  the  purer  ores, 
the  softer  character  of  which  has  caused  their  erosion,  whereby  they 
had  become  covered  with  soil ;  but  as  the  mixed  ores  are  usually 
associated  with  the  pure  varieties,  their  outcrops  possess  great  si<^- 
nificance  in  prospecting.  It  is  important  in  this  connection  not  to 
confound  the  **  flag  ores,"  (e)  to  be  described,  which  they  some- 
times closely  resemble,  with  this  variety.  The  quartz  of  the  marrnetic 
mixed  ore  is  usually  white,  or  lighter  colored  than  the  red  mixed  ore. 

d.  The  soft  hematites  of  the  Marquette  region  diflfer  entirely 
from  the  ores  above  described,  and  are  closely  related  to  the  brown 
hematites  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut.  In  color  they 
are  various  shades  of  brown,  red  and  yellow,  earthy  in  form,  and 
generally  so  slightly  compacted,  as  to  be  easily  mined  with  pick  and 
shovel.  They  are  invariably  associated  with,  or  rather  occur  in, 
a  limonitic  silicious  schist,  from  which  they  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived by  decomposition  and  disintegration.  These  ores  occur  in 
two  distinct  formations,  X.  and  XII.,  and  probably  in  others^  in  irregu- 
lar bunches  or  pockets,  surrounded  by  the  schist  and  passing  by  gra- 
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dations,  often  abrupt,  into  it.  Scattered  through  the  ore,  and  con- 
forming in  their  positions  with  the  original  bedding  of  the  rock,  are 
fragments  of  the  schist.  When  the  ore  shows  stratification,  which 
it  often  does  not,  it  also  conforms  with  the  bedding  of  the  schist. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  soft  hematite  ore  varied  from  3.50  to 
3.81,  the  average  of  five  specimens  being  3.59,  and  specimens  of 
the  schist  varied  from  2.80  to  3.38.  Strictly  this  schist  should  be 
described  under  the  next  group  of  rocks,  B,  to  which  it  belongs, 
but  its  assumed  parentage  of  the  hematite  ore,  here  considered,  has 
led  to  the  digression.  See  Specs,  of  soft  hematite  1,067,  ^y^77y 
1,079,  si'Jd  of  schist  1,040,  1,065,  and  1,069,  Appendix  C,  Vol.  II.  ; 
also,  Specs.  25  and  26,  State  Coll.,  App.  B.,  Vol.  II. 

The  following  analyses  of  the  schist  and  ore,  from  the  Foster  mine, 
by  Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler,  will  help  to  make  their  relations  better  un- 
derstood : — 

Schbt.  Ore. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron 44-33    .     79-49 

Alumina 2.14  i .  19 

Oxide  of  Manganese 16  .25 

Lime 36  .27 

Magnesia 13  .33 

Silica 47.10  9.28 

Phosphoric  Acid o.  13  *    o.  19 

Sulphuric  Acid o.  17  o.  17 

Water 5.19  8.74 


Equivalent  to - 


99.71  99-91 

Iron 31.03  55.64 

Sulphur 068  .068 

Phosphorus.       .057  .083 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  essential  difference  is  in  the  amount 
of  silica,  of  which  the  schist  has  over  47  per  cent.,  while  the  ore  has 
less  than  10  per  cent,  and  again  the  ore  has  25  per  cent,  more  me- 
tallio  iron  than  the  rock.  The  one  would  evidently  be  converted 
into  the  other,  both  as  to  its  chemical  and  physical  characters,  by 
the  abstraction  of  the  greater  part  of  its  silica.  It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable, that  this  change  may  have  been  brought  about  by  the  al- 
kaline waters  of  former  thermal  springs,  such  as  are  now  producing 
similar  results  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  seems  to  be  very 
little  sand  or  clay  in  this  ore,  and  washing  has  not  appeared  to 
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improve  its  quality ,  as  is'  the  caide  with  tlie  easrteni  ores 
it  resembles.  If  the  fragments  of  siUdous  rock,  jrhidh  ate  Beat* 
tered  through  it,  are  carefully  picked  out  hy  ^  ttiner,  an  oie 
uniform  in  character  is  obtainied.  Except  the  ever-present  mficft, 
there  are  only  two  minerals,  which  it  is  necess^  to  menticm  as 
being  generally  associated  mth  this  variety  of  <Mre.  ist.  .Hie 
white  clay  (kaolinite),  above  described,  which  is  bat  more  abtttt^ 
dant  in  this  ore  dian  die  hard' ores:  bunches  as  large  as  a  heii^ 
egg  being  sometimes  seen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  tf»t  die 
kindly  working  of  the  furnace  usually  obtained'  by  using  jtius  best 
quality  of  this  ore,  is  due  in  part  to  this  day  as  well  da  tp.tl^  po- 
rous character  of  the.  ore.  (OdcTning  the  ore  wotdd-esqid,  the 
water,  of  which  it  contains  from  3  to  9  per  cent*^  and  should  also 
cause  it  to  reduce  more  easily  in  the  furnace.)  The/8e0oi|d:^ttd 
most  important  mineral  to  be  mentioned  is  die  oxide  ofmamgemesei 
usually  if  not  always  in  the  form  of  Pyrolusite ;.  mtnute  quantidcs 
of  this  metal,  always  less  than  one  per  cent,  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  hard  ores,  but  from  i  to  4  per  cent,  is  constandy  present  in 
several  of  the  hematite  deposijts,  which  is  so  important  an  elen^nt 
in  their  value,  as  to  almost  warrant  the  subdivision  of  the  scrft  hema- 
tites into  two  classes,  the  manganiferous  and  non-manganifertms. 

The  recentiytdeveloped  hematite  mines  hear  Negaunee,  belong- 
ing to  formation  X.,  contain  most  manganese  ;  others  contain  little 
or  none.  Scarcely  enough  of  the  ore  has  been  worked  to  determine 
its  place  in  the  market ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when 
equally  rich  in  metallic  iron,  the  manganese  would  give  this  ore  the 
advantage,  as  a  mixture  for  the  furnace,  over  the  non-manganiferous 
varieties.     See  Spec.  25,  State  Coll.,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. 

The  hematite  ores  now  in  the  market,  as  a  class,  vary  greatly  in 
richness,  from  an  average  of  not  exceeding  40  per  cent,  of  nietallic 
iron  for  some  deposits,  to  at  least  55  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  others. 
This  difference  is  in  part  brought  out  in  Chapter  X. 

Passing  from  the  Marquette  region  to  the  undeveloped  districts, 
we  find  on  the  L'Anse  range,  at  the  Taylor  mine,  a  large  deposit 
of  hematite  of  excellent  quality.  At  the  Breen  mine,  on  the  south 
belt  of  the  Menominee  region,  is  also  a  good  **  show  "  of  hematite. 
Promising  indications  of  this  ore  were  also  found  between  Lake 
Gogebic  and  Montreal  river ;  all  of  these  localities  and  their  ores  will 
be  described  hereafter. 
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,  The  last  variety  o 

3rt  and  designated  Flaij,  has  been  in  use  so  short  a  time,  that 
but  little  can  be  said  of  its  metallurgical  character.  It  corresponds 
more  nearly  with  the  second-class  ores  (f),  than  with  cither  variety 
described,  differing  from  it  more  in  structure  than  in  composition. 
The  ores  embmced  under  this  head  are  abundant  and  have  receiv- 
ed various  local  names,  which  will  be  found  signilicant  and  con- 
venient, as  lean  ores,  iron  slates,  magnetic  slates  and  silicious  ores. 
They  have  also  been  called  "  lower  ores,"  in  reference  to  their  sub- 
ordinate geological  position,  being  older  tlian  the  rich  ores  of  forma- 
tion XI II.,  already  described.  I'lag  ores  are  in  reality  only  varieties 
of  the  ferruginous  schists,  constituting  Group  B,  next  to  be  described, 
which  arc  sufficiently  rich  in  iron,  to  possess  market  value.  The 
percentage  of  metallic  iron  in  these  ores  and  the  associated  schists 
varies  from  say  5  to  nearly  60,  those  above  50  now  constituting  a 
merchantable  ore.  The  remaining  material  is  generally  silica, 
always  silicious,  but  sometimes  contains  more  or  less  chlorite,  man- 
ganese, argillite,  mica,  garnet,  or  hornblende  added.  This  ore  is 
always  flaggy  in  structure,  the  layers  being  occasionally  thin  enough, 
to  warrant  the  application  of  the  term  siate.  All  forms  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  can  be  observed,  a  mi.xture  of  the  black  and  red  pre- 
vailing. The  hydrated  oxide,  producing  limonltic  silicious  schist, 
has  been  described  above,  as  the  rock  from  which  the  soft  hematite 

^^re  seems  to  have  been  derived,  and  an  analysis  is  there  given,  to 

^HEhich  nothing  need  be  added  here. 

^^1  St  rati  graphically  these  rocks  arc  older  than  the  ores  described 

^'dnder  a  and  b,  and  constitute  at  least  four  beds,  X.,  VIII.,  VI.,  and 
below  v.,  separated  by  diorites,  chlorilic  schists,  quartzitcs  and 
argillites.  Like  the  mixed  ores  (c)  they  are  banded,  but  the  marking 
is  seldom  bright  and  often  obscure,  produced  by  the  interlamination 
of  a  dull  reddish  or  whitish  quartz,  with  dull  silicious  instead  oi pure 
ore.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  not  numerous 
in  this  region.  As  this  is  a  point  of  much  importance  to  iron 
prospectors,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  when  white  or  red  quartz  (jas- 
per) is  found  banded  with  an  ore  which  can  be  scratched  with  the 
knife,  it  is  in  all  probability  the  "  rti.xed  ore,"  which  accompanies 
the  pure  ores  of  bed  XIII.;  but  if  the  quartz  be  dull  and  not  sharply 
defined  in  its  layers,  and  particularly  if  the  knife  marks  the  ore 
layers  like  a  pencil,  instead  of  cutting  them,  then  we  probably  have 
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one  of  the  flag-ore  formatioiis.  It  is  diffiailt  to?  s^,  wiraAor  Ae 
red  or  blade  oxides  preTail  in  many  flag  ores  ;  henoe  iriiedier  par^ 
ticttlar  varieties  should  be  described  as  hemaftitic  or  dai^pietic;. 

All  ores  and  fem^^inous  rodcs  bMome  more  md^^etic  as  tfaejr 
are  followed  west  in  the  Marquette  rq^ion,  tlie  maamnum  aflMtnM:  of 
magnetite  occorrtng  in  the  Mkhigannne  district*  Urn  ^feimpaoas 
schists  of  the  Republic  Mountain  series  are  «iioi^  tibe  jhosI  1^^ 
magnetic  rocks  in  the  whole  rqpon.  At  tin  (^[des  muie»  SedioB 
13,  T.  47,  R.  27,  Ae  abrupt  transition  of  die  bemaiitic  into  Aeang^ 
netic  variety  can  be  plainfy  dbaenred,  by  fcdlowii^  the  JlirAb  of  the 
beds  less  than  200  feet.  This  transition  {Mrobably  oftea  oocnrs  is 
die  same  bed,  and,  of  course,  might  occur  stifi  irfteaer  m  <»o6sing 
the  formations,  that  is,  in  passing  from  oee  bed  to  anotiher. 

Several  varieties*  of  Jlag  are  wiD  now  be  desorfliod,  dioving  a 
wide  range  in  litholc^cal  character,  wbixh  we  diotdd  not  be  war- 
ranted in  grouping  together  in  a  rtrktly  actenti&s  dasaifeattoa ; 
but  our  arrai^^ement  of  rocks,  as  has  been  stated^  is  rather  economic 
and  for  the  use  of  practical  men.  . 

(i)  A  showy,  granular,  diloritic,  specular  ore  was  found  m  a  smaB 
pocket-Uke  mass  at  the  north  y^  post  of  Sec.  26,  T.  47,  R.  26,  at 
locality  known  as  Ae  Gillmore  mine.  A  q^edmen  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  4.28  gave  Dr.  C  F.  Chandler  metallic  iron 
60.46,  alumina  3.49»  Ume  0.60,  magnesia  1.33,  silica  7.05,  sulphur 
0.30,  phosphoric  acid  0.08,  water  and  alkalies  not  determined  0.77. 

A  similar  ore,  but  containing  some  magnetite  and  peculiar  white 
glistening  spots,  which  appear  to  be  mica  scales,  is  found  at  the 
Chippewa  location.  Sec.  22,  T.  47,  R.  30.  A  specimen  of  this  gave 
Prof.  A.  B.  Prescott  metallic  iron  53.17,  and  insoluble  silicious 
matter  20.20.  Neither  of  these  varieties  are  flaggy.  See  Specs. 
6,156  and  6,206,  University  of  Michigan  cabinet. 

(2)  A  specular  slate  ore,  holding  reddish  specks  on  freshly  fractured 
surfaces,  is  found  at  the  Cascade  location,  bedded  with  layers  of  jas- 
per, having  the  local  significant  name  of  **  Bird's-eye  Slate."  A 
specimen  of  this  gave  J.  B.  Britton  metallic  iron  59.65,  insoluble 
silicious  matter  12.24,  alumina  0.88,  lime  0.14,  magnesia  0.08,  ox- 
ide of  manganese  0.02,  water*  1.08,  with  traces  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus.  See  Spec.  6,190,  University  of  Michigan  cabinet,  and 
Spec.  6,  State  Coll.,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. 

(3)  South  of  the  Cascade  range  is  a  flag  ore,  beautifully  banded  with 
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red  jasper  and  silicious  iron  ore,  closely  resembling  some  of  the 
mixed  ores  of  Bed  XIII.  above  described,  and  interesting  on  this 
account. 

(4)  Northeast  of  the  Cascade  location,  and  near  the  centre  of 
Sec.  29,  T,  47,  R.  26,  is  a  granular  slate  ore  showing  on  fresh  frac- 
ture a  peculiar  fine  reticulated  appearance  and  indistinct  octahedral 
forms.  A  specimen  of  this  gave  Mr.  Britton  59.42  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron.  See  Spec.  6,191,  Universityof  Mich,  cabinet.  Since 
the  foregoing  was  written,  shipments  of  flag  ore  have  been  made 
from  the  Ca.scade  mines  (see  Plate  XII.  of  Atlas),  and  with  it  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  a  good  quality  of  specular  ore. 

(5)  At  the  Tildcn  mine,  while  the  prevailing  ore  is  a  40  per  cent, 
ordinary  red  flag  ore,  there  are  seams  or  layers  of  bright  steely  ore, 
very  hard  and  heavy,  which  yield,  according  to  analyses  made  by 
Dr.  Draper,  62  per  cent,  metallic  iron.  Tliis  ore  possesses  particu- 
lar interest  from  its  close  resemblance  to  the  Pilot  Knob  ore.  Mo. 

(6)  While  the  most  abundant  ore  at  the  Iron  Mountain  mine.  Sec. 
14,  T.  47,  R.  27,  is  much  like  the  Tilden  and  Ogden  ores  already 
mentioned,  there  is  a  peculiar  variety,  containing  manganese,  which 
is  also  found  on  the  hills  south  of  Negaunee  and  on  the  lands  of  the 
Deer  Lake  Company,  north  of  the  New  York  mine.  This  ore  is 
a  verj'  dark-colored  silicious  hematitic  schist,  containing  on  the 
average  several  per  cent,  of  manganese,  single  specimens  of  which 
have  proved  to  be  nearly  pure  oxide  of  manganese.  Some  of 
this  ore  from  Iron  Mountain  was  tested  in  the  furnace  as  a  mixture, 
but  was  found  to  be  silicious.  The  need  of  ferro- manganese  in  steel- 
making  would  make  ores  of  this  character  a  legitimate  object  of 
exploration,  .^n  experienced  iron-master  recently  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  30  per  cent,  iron  ore.  with  12  to  20  per  cent,  of 
manganese,  would  soon  have  commercial  value.  It  is  possible 
tliat  such  a  variety  may  exist  in  some  of  the  beds  under  consider- 
ation. The  soft  or  hematitic  variety  of  this  ore  has  already  been 
mentioned. 

(7)  Passing  from  the  Negaunee  to  the  Jfichigamme  district,  we 
find  two  flag  ores  worth  noticing.  On  the  Magnetic  Company's 
property.  Sec.  20.  T.  47,  R,  30.  is  a  large  amount  of  a  verj'  com- 
pact, hard,  heavy,  highly  magnetic  ore.  laminated  with  a  greenish 
horn-blendic  mineral,  producing  an  unusual  banded  structure.  A 
piece  of  one  of  the  layers  of  ore  gave  Mr.  Britton  56.78  metallic 
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iron,  19.44  insoluble  silicious  matter,  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  alu- 
mina, lime  and  magnesia,  and  a  trace  of  phosphorus.  See  Spec 
18,  State  Coll.,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. ;  also  Chapter  X.  Recent  ex- 
plorations have  developed  a  workable  deposit  of  this  ore. 

(8)  Adjoining  this  property,  to  the  southeast  is  Sec.  28,  owned 
by  the  Cannon  Iron  Co.,  on  the  north  side  of  which  is  a  thin  layer 
of  micaceous  specular  ore,  closely  resembling  that  described  above 
under  A,  but  containing  more  silica.  A  specimen  of  this  afforded 
Professor  Prescott  55. 12  metallic  iron,  19.80  insoluble  silicious  mat- 
ter, with  traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  This  and  the  banded 
ore  associated  with  it,  has  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  slate  and 
**  mixed  ore"  of  some  of  the  old  mines,  than  any  place  I  have 
seen  in  the  flag-ore  series,  to  which  it  seems  to  me  geologically  to 
belong ;  its  relation  to  the  associated  mica  schist  is  interesting. 
See  Group  H  below.  The  Chippewa  ore,  near  the  Cannon,  has 
already  been  mentioned  above  in  connection  with  the  Gillmore. 

The  foregoing  brief  descriptions  of  several  varieties  of  flag  ore 
embrace  all  those,  which  have  come  under  my  notice  in  the  Mar- 
quette region  and  give  promise  of  having  early  commercial  value. 

As  will  be  elsewhere  (Chapter  V.)  more  fully  described,  the  hard 
ores  found  in  the  Menominee  region  up  to  October,  1872,  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  flag  ores  than  to  either  of  the  first-class  ores  of  the 
Marquette  region.  Flag  ores  of  a  low  grade  have  also  been  found 
in  the  L'Anse  and  Gogebic  districts,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

A  very  limited  experience  in  working  these  ores,  together  with 
the  little  I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  others,  leads  me  to  believe, 
that  they  require  more  limestone  and  coal  and  produce  a  harder 
metal,  having  comparatively  little  strength,  but  which  is  probably 
well  adapted  to  making  rail-heads.  I  think  a  large  mixture  of  man- 
ganiferous  hematite  might  help  the  working  of  a  furnace  consuming 
flag  ore.  Precisely  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  of  the  second- 
class  ores  (r) ;  indeed,  these  two  classes  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses identical  in  their  metallurgical  character,  and  are  only  sepa- 
rated here  because  of  their  different  geological  occurrence.  The 
second-class  ores  are,  it  will  be  remembered,  simply  inferior  grades 
of  the  rich  hard  ores  of  XIII. 

The  flag  ores  have  here  received  relatively  far  more  attention, 
than  their  present  commercial  importance  warrants,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons  : — 1st,  Their  quantity,  so  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  is 
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greater  by  tenfold  than  the  first-class  hard  ores,  and  for  this  reason 
they  must,  at  some  future  time,  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  total 
production  of  the  region.  2d.  Very  serious  disappointments  and 
losses  have  occurred  in  the  past,  and  are  likely  to  be  repeated  in 
the  future,  from  mistaking  flag  ore  for  first-class  ore.  This  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  the  better  varieties  of  flag  ore  closely  resemble 
the  poorer  varieties  of  the  rich  ore.  So  close  is  this  resemblance, 
that  the  best  judges  of  ore  in  the  Marquette  region  have  erred.  It 
is  doubtful,  if  the  matter  can  be  settled  definitely,  except  by  thorough 
explorations,  aided  by  the  well-known  laws  of  the  geological  occur- 
rence of  the  two  ores,  which  will  be  more  fully  brought  out  in  suc- 
ceeding chapters. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  first-class  hard  ores  may  not  be  found 
associated  with  the  flag  ores,  hence  below  and  older  than  formation 
XIII.  ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  over  one  million  dollars  have  been  sunk 
in  such  search,  and  excepting  the  West  End  mine  of  the  Cascade 
range  (if  that  is  an  exception),  no  workable  deposit  of  strictly  high 
grade  hard  ore  has  been  found  in  the  flag-ore  series. 

B.  Ferruginous,  Silicious,  and  Jaspery  Schists. 

(Occurring  in  formations  XII.,  X.,  VIII.,  VI.,  and  below  V.) 

The  best  general  idea  of  the  character  of  the  rocks  embraced  here 
can  be  conveyed  by  saying,  that  they  are  identical  with  the  flag  ores 
last  described,  except  in  containing  less  iron  and  usually  more  sili- 
cious matter.  On  geological  grounds,  as  has  been  remarked,  the 
flag  ores  should  be  embraced  under  this  head  and  described  as  a  sub- 
class, rich  in  iron.  It  remains  therefore  for  me  to  mention  briefly,  a 
few  of  the  remaining  varieties  of  this  series,  which  are  so  poor  in 
iron  as  to  render  it  highly  improbable  that  they  will  ever  possess 
value  as  ores  :  I  design  to  embrace  in  this  group  Mr.  Julien's  quartz 
schist,  silicious  schist,  and  jasper  schist.  Appendix  A,  Vol.  II.  For 
minute  lithological  descriptions  of  numerous  varieties  see  Specs. 
154  to  173,  App.  A,  Vol.  II. 

At  Republic  Mountain  are  three  highly  magnetic  beds  of  silicious, 
chloritic  and  hornblendic  schists,  numbers  VI.,  VIII.,  and  X.  See 
Map  No.  VI.  of  Atlas.  The  peculiar  striping — whitish,  greenish, 
brownish,  and  yellowish — exhibited  in  the  large  outcrops  suggested 
the  name  *'  rag-carpet  schist.*'     A  specimen  made  up  of  numerous 
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chipping^  of  this  rock  gave  31  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron ;  this  is 
believed  to  be  above  the  average.  Both  the  red  and  black  oxides 
are  present,  and  some  of  the  layers  hold  an  ore,  which,  if  it  could  be 
separated,  might  yield  50  per  cent. 

South  of  the  Washington  mine  these  rocks  contain  the  minimum 
amount  of  iron,  a  specimen  of  which  gave  Charles  E.  Wright  less 
than  5  per  cent.  Garnets  and  anthophyllite,  or  mica,  seem  to  replace 
the  iron,  producing  a  grayish  and  brownish  schist,  the  mineralo- 
gical  character  of  which  is  obscure.  See  Group  I.  The  old  Mich- 
igan mine  ore,  Section  18,  T.  47,  R.  28,  seems  to  be  a  variety  of 
this  peculiar  schist,  but  much  more  highly  charged  with  metal,  speci- 
mens of  which,  I  should  judge,  would  afford  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
metallic  iron. 

Passing  to  the  Negaunee  district  we  find  in  the  railroad  cut  at 
the  northwest  end  of  Lake  Fairbanks  a  chloritic,  magnetic,  silicious 
schist  of  a  brownish  gray  color,  faintly  banded  and  very  hard  ;  it  is 
aphanitic  in  character,  and  shows  no  disposition  to  split  on  the 
planes  of  bedding.  In  the  railroad  cut  near  the  centre  of  Section 
8,  one  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  Negaunee,  is  a  soft  variety  of 
ferruginous  rock,  affording  some  good  red  chalk.  The  rock  seems 
to  be  chloritic,  layers  of  which  arc  impregnated  with  red  oxide  of 
iron.  A  similar  material  was  found  in  numerous  test  pits  in  the 
east  part  of  Section  18,  T.  47,  R.  26.  Recent  explorations  in  this 
vicinity  prove  this  rock  to  be  associated  with  the  Negaunee  hema- 
tites, which  are  fully  described  in  Chapter  IV.* 

One  of  the  best  characterized  and  abundant  varieties  of  this  group 
is  the  banded  ferruginous  jaspery  schist,  which  constitutes  in  the 
Michigamme  district  the  whole  of  formation  XII.,  and  is  also  abun- 
dant in  parts  of  ore  formation  XIII.  Such  varieties  of  **  mixed 
ore,"  as  contain  too  little  iron  to  give  them  commercial  value  (un- 
fortunately the  greater  part),  would  be  classed  here.  The  full 
descriptions  and  illustrations  already  given  of  **  mixed  ore  "  under  A, 
will  make  any  further  description  unnecessary,  for  this  is  a  similar 
rock  with  little  or  no  iron.  See  Spec.  32,  State  Coll.,  App.  B,  Vol. 
II.,  and  for  several  other  varieties  of  this  group  see  Specs.  1,026, 
1,034,  1,061,  and  1,064,  Appendix  C,  Vol.  II.  The  Felch  moun- 
tain series  contain  a  large  amount  of  a  similar  rock. 


*  It  is  (jueslionable  whether  this  rock  should  be  classed  under  D  or  G. 
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(Greenstones^" 

(constituting  formations  XI.,  IX.,  VII.,  and   one  or  more   beds 
below  them.) 

These  obscurely  bedded  rocks,  locally  designated  greenstones 
and  sometimes  traps,  are  co-extensive  with  the  ferruginous  rocks 
A  and  B,  very  abundant,  outcropping  throughout  the  Huronian 
region,  and  present  much  variety  in  appearance,  They  range  in  struc- 
ture from  very  fine-grained  or  compact  (almost  aphanite)  to  coarsely 
granular  and  crystalline,  being  sometimes  porphyritic  in  character. 
The  color  of  the  fresh  fracture  is  from  dull-light  to  dark  or  blacVish 
green,  the  weathered  surface  being  usually  lighter  and  of  a  grayish 
green  or  brownish  color,  not  unfrequcnlly  spotted  or  mottled, 
showing  a  dark-green,  or  black,  lamellar  mineral  (hornblende),  set 
in  a  whitish,  and  sometimes  reddish,  softer  mineral  (feldspar).  The 
rock  is  exceedingly  tough,  powdering  under  blows  of  the  hammer 
rather  than  break.  It  can  be  scratched  by  the  knife,  giving  a  light 
grayish-green  powder,  and  is  fused  without  difficulty  before  the 
blow-pipe.  On  the  one  hand,  it  graduates  into  a  heavier,  tougher, 
blacker  variety,  which  is  unquestionably  hornblende  rock,  witli 
some  feldspar,  well  shown  at  the  Greenwood  Furnace  quarry,  on 
Sec.  J5,  T.  47,  R.  28.  See  Specs.  1,018  and  1,020,  App.  C, 
Vol,  II.  On  the  other  hand,  it  passes  into  a  softer,  lighter  colored 
rock  of  lower  specific  gravity,  which,  while  it  has  the  same  streak, 
weathers  similar  to  the  true  diorite,  is  eminently  schistose  in  char- 
acter, splitting  easily,  and  appearing  more  like  chloritic  schist  than 
any  other  rock.  The  Pioneer  Furnace  quarry  at  Negaunee  con- 
tains this  schist  and  several  transition  varieties,  some  of  whicli  ap- 
proach the  granular  massive  rock.  See  Specs.  1,001,  1,005,  1.006, 
and  1,015,  App.  C,  Vol.  II,  On  the  north  side  of  Lake  Michi- 
gamme.  and  west,  varieties  occur  having  a  true  slaty  structure  In 
appearance,  although  not  splitting  easily.  See  Spec.  1 ,028,  App. 
C,  Vol.  II. 

At  several  points  dioritic  schists,  semi-amygdaloidal  in  character, 

were  observed,  and  in  one  instance  the  rock  had  a  strong  resem- 

to  a  conglomerate.     See  Spec.  1,024,  App.  C,  Vol.  II. 


*  Sec  Dr.  Hoachion's  Notes  on  DiottCes,  Appendii  E,  VoL  II. 
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Spec.  71,  State  Coll.,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  It  is  of  much  practical  im- 
portance to  distinguish  between  the  schist  of  this  group  and  the 
true  chloritic  schist  to  be  described  under  the  next  head,  D,  which 
is  usually  found  associated  with  the  pure  ores  of  Bed  XIII.* 

At  Republic  mountain  a  dtoritic  schist  graduates  into  black  mica 
schist,  and  large  garnets  are  there  found  in  typical  diorite.  Iron 
pyrites  are  usually  seen  sprinkled  through  the  rock,  and  epidote  is 
sometimes  observed.  Dr.  Hunt  found  chromium  in  two  specimens. 
South  of  the  Old  Washington  mine,  in  Bed  XL,  occurs  a  variety, 
which  in  places  may  almost  be  described  as  hornblendic  schist; 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  same  bed,  near  at  hand,  graduates  into 
the.above-described  dioritic  schist. 

In  the  railroad  cut  at  the  foot  of  Moss  Mt.,  west  of  Negaunee, 
is  an  exposure  of  soft  dioritic  schist,  in  which  are  imbedded  round- 
ed lumps  of  diorite,  which,  when  broken,  show  a  crystalline  reddish 
feldspar.  See  Specs.  1,001  and  1,002,  App.  C,  Vol.  II.  Spec.  ^^, 
App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  is  another  beautiful  and  rare  variety,  in  which  the 
feldspar  is  red.  On  the  south  side  of  Sec.  9,  T.  49,  R.  33,  is  a  heavy 
bed  of  coarse-grained  friable  diorite,  which  has  in  places  disinte- 
grated into  sand.  Mr.  JuHen  regards  this  and  the  associated  dioritic 
rocks  of  the  L'Anse  range  as  possessing  such  distinctive  character- 
istic as  to  warrant  him  in  describing  them  as  a  distinct  variety. 
See  Specs.  342  to  353,  App.  A,  Vol.  II.  He  also  classes  the  well- 
known  peculiar  serpentine  rock  of  Presquc  isle  with  the  dioritcs. 
See  Spec.  321,  App.  A,  Vol.  H,  also  App.  E. 

The  magnet  usually  lifts  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  a  powdered 
diorite,  but  in  one  case  it  took  nearly  all,  and  the  specimen  at- 
tracted the  needle.  This  piece  was  from  the  ridge  south  of  the  New 
England  mine  ;  it  had  the  essential  character  of  a  compact,  perhaps 
hornblendic  diorite,  but  its  magnetic  property  and  very  high  spe- 
cific gravity,  3.29,  prove  that  it  is  exceptionally  rich  in  iron.  It 
will  be  shown  below,  that  in  addition  to  the  magnetite,  seven- 
teen per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  exists  in  some  dioritcs  in  the  form 
of  combined  protoxide,  which  does  not  attract  the  needle.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  typical  rock  varied  from  2.84  to  2.96,  the 
average  of  six  specimens  being  2.91.  The  hornblendic  varieties 
ranged  as  high  as  3.01,  while  the  schistose  variety  fell  as  low  as  2. 70, 


See  Julicn'b  remarks  under  Chloritic  schibt,  App.  A,  Vol.  II. 
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averaging  2.82.  A  garnetiferous  specimen,  from  Smith  Mountain, 
gave  3  02,  while  a  peculiar  variety  from  north  of  Greenwood  Fur- 
nace, which  appeared  to  be  feldspathic  in  character,  gave  but  2.71. 
Numerous  additional  specific  gravity  determinations  are  given  in 
App.  B,  Vol.  II.  The  precise  character  of  the  constituent  minerals 
of  this  rock  is  obscure.  Mr.  Julien  has  minutely  described  numerous 
varieties  in  App.  A,  Vol.  II.,  Specs.  302  to  353. 

The  following  analysis  of  a  specimen  from  bed  XI.  is  from  Fos- 
ter &  Whitney's  Report,  Part  2d,  p.  92.  The  specimen  was  from 
Sect.  10,  T.  47,  R.  27,  on  south  side  of  the  Cleveland  and  Lake 
Superior  ore  deposits  : — 

OXYGEN. 

Silica ^ 46.31 24.06 

Alumina 11. 14 S.izi 

Protoxide  of  iron 21.69 4.82 

Lime 9.68 2.76 

Soda 6.91 1.78 

Water 4.44 

Magnesia trace. 


100.17 


From  this  it  is  deduced  that  the  rock  is  a  mixture  of  labradorite 
feldspar  with  hornblende  or  pyroxene.  Regarding  the  presence  of 
water,  numerous  analysis  of  similar  rocks  in  Canada  show  the  same 
result.  See  Geology  of  Canada,  pages  469,  604,  605,  and  612. 
Dr.  Hunt  expresses  the  opinion,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Marquette 
diorites,  the  hornblendic  mineral  often  becomes  softened  and  hy- 
drated,  passing  into  a  degenerate  form  more  nearly  allied  to  chlorite 
or  delessite  (in  which  water  is  an  essential  constituent),  than  to  a  true 
hornblende.  This  chloritic  mineral  is  sometimes  seen  scattered 
through  the  body  of  the  rock,  and  very  often  near  the  weathered 
surface. 

The  absence  of  magnesia^  which  is  regarded  as  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  chlorite  and  delessite,  and  as  very  rarely  absent  from  horn- 
blende, as  shown  by  the  above  analysis,  deserves  notice.  Dr.  Hunt 
remarks  that  the  hornblendic  element  may  very  likely  be  the  iron 
hornblende  described  by  Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy,  5th  ed.  p. 
234,  under  the   name  grttnerite.     The  unusually  large  amount  of 
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iron  shown  by  Whitney's  anafysps  and  ^e  Ingli  qpeo^  S^^pvS^  ob* 
served  would  favor  this  view.  The  eonvosion  of  tins  mtm^maigBtt* 
Stan  diorite  into  a  magnestaa  idiisl  (diloritic  w  d^asitic)  wadd 
require  the  introduction  of  llie  magnestan  element  vaandiet  aoaae  lav 
of  pseudomorphism,  the  possibility  of  vAddk  is  proven  by  chemtcd 
geology. 

Magnesia  is  notn  however,  absent  from  aU  varieties  of  the  diorite; 
A  chromiferous  specimen  from  near  the  centre  of  Sec  56,  T.  48, 
R.  28,  was  found  by  Dr.  Hunt  to  be  rich  hi  magnesta,  cootaining 
more  of  this  element  than  of  lime ;  the  specimen  was  not  a  typical 
one,  but  showed  a  tendency  to  pass  into  a  stc^titic  rodk,  whidi 
might  be  expected  to  contain  nu^esia.  Until,  however,  the  pres- 
ence of  magnesia  in  the  sdbi^t^.  w4  its.  absence  fi^om  &e  diorites 
is  proven  by  more  analyses,  U.i3.aot, worth  while  to  conjecture  in 
the  matter,  and  I  here  digress  .poly  tP  rpcord  a  few  ftcbi,  bearing  on 
an  interestii^  and  unsettled  q^^^tipn.  iq  chemical  geology.  In  the 
absence  of  any  additional  light,.F!e.i|dppt  the  lQi>othe»etiiat  the  Mar- 
quette ''  greenstones"  arediorite9»  cpn^pps^d  es3entially  of  a  non- 
magnesian  iron  hornblende  and  some  feldspar  other  than  orthoclase. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  prospector  should  have  a  good 
practical  acquaintance  with  this  rock,  for  it  is  everywhere  asso- 
ciated with  iron  ores  in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  He  should  be  able 
to  recognize  it  at  sight,  to  distinguish  its  varieties,  and  especially  he 
must  not  confound  the  Huronian  diorite  with  a  similar  rock,  found 
in  the  Laurentian,  nor  with  Copper  trap.  More  than  one  piece  of 
land  has  been  bought  for  iron  on  the  Laurentian  area,  because 
"  greenstone  "  was  found  on  it. 

The  bedding  of  these  rocks  is  generally  obscure,  and  in  the 
granular  varieties  entirely  wanting.  It  is  usually  only  after  a  full 
study  of  the  rock  in  mass,  and  after  its  relations  with  the  under  and 
overlaying  beds  are  fully  made  out,  that  one  becomes  convinced, 
whatever  its  origin,  it  presents  in  mass  precisely  the  same  phe- 
nomenon as  regards  stratification,  as  do  the  accompanying  schists 
and  quartzites. 

I  have  nowhere  seen  the  granular  diorites  show  more  unmistak- 
able evidence  of  bedding  than  on  the  small   knob  southwest  of 
Bear  Lake,  Republic  Mountain,  shown  in  Fig.  i,  scale  -j'^th.     The 
cross  shading  represents  massive  diorite,   and  the  parallel  shading 
a  slaty  silicious  iron  ore. 
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No  reference,  is  here  made  to  the  false  stratification  or  joints, 
which  are  numerous  and  interesting,  but  which,  unfortunately,  for 
want  of  space,  can  receive  no  other  attention  here,  than  to  warn  the 
observer  against  mistaking  joint  planes  for  bedding  planes,  which 
is  sometimes  done,  even  by  experienced  observers. 

This  description,  as  has  been  stated,  is  intended  to  apply  to  the 

dioritesof  the  iron-bearing  or  Huronian  series,  and  more  especially 

Fig.  1. 

Stratification  of  Dbrite. 


to  the  Marquette  region,  but  a  similar  rock,  as  has  been  observed, 
occurs  abundantly  in  dykes  or  veins,  and  probably  in  beds  in  the 
Laurentian  rocks.  A  line  example  of  such  a  dyke  can  be  seen  pene- 
trating a  granitic  gneiss,  near  the  northeast  corner  of  Sec.  7,  T.  46, 
R.  29.  At  other  points  in  the  Laurentian  area  immense  masses  of  a 
dioritic  rock  were  observed,  the  stratigraphical  relations  of  which  to 
the  gneiss  and  granites  was  not  made  out.  The  average  specific 
gravity  of  the  dyke  diorite  was  3.03,  Mr.  Julicn  describes  some 
specimens  of  diorite  from  the  Laurentian  in  App,  A,  Vol.  II. 

The  following  designated  specimens,  in  addition  to  those  already 
referred  to,  constitute  a  tolerably  full  collection  of  the  more  import- 
ant varieties: — Granular  diorites,  1,007,  1,008,  1,009,  1,010,  1,011, 
1,012,  1,014,  and  1,016;  Dioritic  schists,  1,001,  1,019,  and  1,023 
of  App.  C,  Vol.  II.  The  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  also 
contains  a  lai^e  number  of  specimens  of  diorite  of  several  varieties. 

The  distribution  of  this  rock  in  the  Huronian  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula is  interesting.     It  is  far  more  abundant  in  the  Marquette  region 
and  contiguous  to  the  ore  deposits,  than  elsewhere.     The  related 
rocks  in  the  L'Anse  region  are  abundant ;  but  in  the  West  iron  c 
8 
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trict/and  on  its  prolongation  into  Wisconsin/ ^dbere  it  fiMrmstfie 
Penokie  range,  diorites  are  rare*  In  tlie  Menomiime  r^oa  tliej^ 
seem  to  be  replaced  to  a  great  extent  by  chloritic  sdiists  and  hora- 
blendic  schists,  as  described  in  Chapter  V«  Whether  future  ex* 
plorations  will  prove  diat  die  best  ores  are  always  assbdated  with 
the  typical  diorite,  remains  to  be  seen. 

D.    Magnesian  Schists  {tMstfy  ckhriiic). 

(See'Mr.  Julien's  description.  Specs.  179  to  188,  App.  A,Vdi.  II.) 

Intercalated  with  the  pure  hard  and  mixed  ores,  at  aU  the  mines 
worked  in  formation  XIII. ,  are  layers  of  a  soft  sdiistose  rock,  of 
some  shade  of  grayish  green,  and  often  tal^  in  feelii^.  The  Qeve- 
land,  Lake  Superior  and  Champion  mines  are  good  localities  for  an 
examination  of  this  rock.  It  is  unquestionaUy.a  mi^esian  sdust, 
varying  from  chloritic  to  talcpse  in  dbaracter,  and  sometimes  appa- 
rently containing  a  large  percentage  of  argillite.  In  places,  as  at 
the  Old  Washington,  its  character  is  unmistakably  talcose.  Speci- 
mens obtained  there  held  4.2  per  cent,  of  water,  and  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  2.81,  with  light  grayish-green  color,  and  other  character- 
istics of  talcose  schist.  See  Specs.  1,046,  App.  C,  Vol.  II.  The 
corresponding  schist  at  the  Champion  mine  is  also  decidedly  talcy. 
On  the  same  magnetic  range,  but  further  west,  at  the  Spurr  Moun- 
tain, the  equivalent  schist  is  unmistakably  chloritic.  See  Specs. 
179  to  181,  App.  A,  Vol.  II.  A  rare  variety  of  talc  schist  is  repre- 
sented by  Spec.  74,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  obtained  at  the  Grace  furnace, 
Marquette. 

In  the  Lake  Superior  and  Barnum  mines  this  rock  is,  in  places,  of 
a  light  green  color,  less  soapy  in  feel,  has  a  higher  specific  gravit>' 
and  is  of  uncertain  composition.  See  Spec.  55,  State  Coll.,  App.  B, 
Vol.  II.  At  this  locality  it  has  a  marked  cleavage  structure,  the 
planes  of  which  trend  east  and  west,  and  are  nearly  vertical,  being 
distinct  from  its  bedding,  which  latter  is  very  obscure.  Its 
structure  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  specular  slate 
ores,  noticed  under  A,  even  to  the  presence  in  both  of  minute  octa- 
hedral crystals.  Prof.  Pumpelly  has  suggested,  that  one  may  be  a 
pseudomorph  after  the  other.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  no  gradual  transition  of  one  into  the  other  was  ob- 
served, the  division  planes  being  in  each  instance  sharply  defined. 
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Specimen  No,  1,043,  App.  C,  Vol.  II.,  from  the  Washington  mine, 
is  grayish,  less  schistose  in  structure  than  the  last  described  variety, 
and  gave  up,  when  pulverized,  one-third  its  bulk  to  the  magnet. 
A  similar  massive  variety  from  the  same  mine,  which  contained 
three  per  cent,  of  water,  held  black  hard  scales,  which  Prof.  Brush 
decided  had  the  character  of  ottrelite. 

A  reddish  gray  variety  of  this  rock  (see  Spec.  6,164,  University 
of  Mich.  Cabinet),  holding  grains  of  vitreous  quartz,  is  from  a  heavy 
bed  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  S.  C.  Smith  soft  hematite  ore  de- 
posit, on  Sections  17,  18,  and  20,  T.  45,  R.  25. 

South  of  the  Edwards  mine,  at  the  Republic  Mountain,  and  at 
other  places  in  the  ferruginous  schists,  occur  bunches  and  thin  irre- 
gular beds  of  a  pure  chlorite,  often  micaceous,  which  always  contain 
garnets.  See  Spec.  6,097,  University  of  Mich.  Cabinet.  This 
specimen  shows,  under  the  lens,  minute  elongated  crystalline  faces, 
closely  resembling  those  seen  in  the  diorite.  Spec.  184,  App.  A, 
Vol.  II.,  is  garnetiferous.  The  *'keal"or  red  chalk,  found  at 
several  mines,  is  a  variety  of  this  schist  impregnated  with  oxide  of 
iron.     See  Spec.  ^183,  University  of  Mich.  Cabinet. 

A  very  peculiar  occurrence  of  this  rock  are  the  so-called  "  slate- 
dykes,"  which  can  be  seen  at  the  New  England,  Lake  Superior 
and  Jackson  mines,  but  still  better  in  the  quartzite  ridge,  just  north 
of  the  outlet  of  Teal  lake.  These  dykes  are  often  several  feet  in 
width,  cut  across  the  stratification,  and  are  filled  with  a  magnesian 
schist.  If  space  permits,  this  subject  will  be  more  fully  considered 
elsewhere.     See  Specs.  1,053,  1,068,  App.  C,  Vol.  II. 

The  Lower  Quartzite  bed  V.  often  contains  talc  in  bunches,  small 
beds  and  disseminated,  producing  in  places  a  talcy  rock.  The 
novaculite  of  that  formation  is  due  to  the  presence  of  talc  and  ar- 
gillite.  These  rocks  will,  on  account  of  their  association,  be  more 
fully  described  in  the  Quartzite  group. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  a  skilled  lithologist,  and  impossible  for 
me,  to  draw  the  line  between  the  chloritic  schists  here  considered 
and  the  dioritic  schists  mentioned  under  Group  C.  So  far  I 
have  chiefly  noted  occurrences  of  the  magnesian  schists,  in  forma- 
tions XIII.  and  v.,  where  they  are  not  associated  with  true  diorites. 
But  at  the  Marquette  quarries  we  find  what  may  be  called  typical 
chloritic  schists,  bedded  with  granular  diorites.  See  Specs.  182 
and  183,  App.  A,  Vol.  II.     At  this  locality  the  planes  separating 
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the  two  kinds  of  rock  are  well  defined ;  at  others,  which  have  been 
designated,  the  transition  is  gradual. 

Along  the  north  border  of  the  Laurentian  area,  which  lies  south 
of  Lake  Gogebic  (see  Map  I.),  are  numerous  exposures  of  a  chlori- 
tic  schist  (see  Specs.  187  and  188,  App.  A,  Vol.  II.),  which  in  places 
becomes  massive  and  granular,  a  form  designated  ** greenstone" 
by  the  United  States  Linear  Surveyors,  and  so  marked  on  their 
maps.     See  Specs,  of  Diorite,  309  and  212,  App.  A,  Vol.  II. 

The  specimens  of  Laurentian  Gneiss,  275  and  299,  App.  A,  Vol. 
II.,  contain  chlorite  as  an  essential  ingredient,  proving  this  mineral 
to  be  as  widely  disseminated  in  the  Laurentian  as  Huronian.  An 
examination  of  Prof.  Pumpelly's  very  exhaustive  chapters  on  the 
lithology  of  the  copper-bearing  rocks,  will  show  chlorite  to  be  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  that  system  ;  demonstrating  it  to  be  next 
to  feldspar  and  quartz,  one  of  the  most  universally  diffused 
minerals  in  the  Azoic  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 


E.   QUARTZITE — Conglomerates y  Breccias,  and  Sandstones, 

(Principal  development  in  Formations  V.  and  XIV.  See  Mr. 
Julien's  descriptions,  126  to  140,  and  also  358  and  359,  App. 
A,  Vol.  II.) 

After  diorite  and  the  ferruginous  schists,  no  rock  is  more  abun- 
dant in  the  Marquette  region,  and  none  more  frequently  found  in 
outcrops,  than  the  different  varieties  of  this  group.  Two  extensive 
beds  exist — XIV.  lies  immediately  over  the  ore  formation,  and  V. 
near  the  base  of  the  series.  The  last  appears  to  be  the  most 
persistent  and  wide-spread  member  of  the  Huronian  system.  It 
can  be  traced  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  near  Chocolate 
river,  westward  for  40  miles,  and  possesses  unusually  economic 
interest  from  its  affording  the  marble,  used  to  a  limited  extent  as 
furnace  flux,  and  the  whetstone  rock  (novaculite),  which  was  at  one 
time  quarried  for  market.  This  quartzite  has  also  recently  been 
successfully  employed  as  lining  for  Bessemer  converters. 

The  Upper  Quartzite  (XIV.)  is  co-extensive  with  the  ore  formation 
XIII. ;  it  is  seen  as  the  hanging  wall  of  the  most  easterly  point,  at 
which  rich  hard  ore  is  mined,  and  overlays  the  most  westerly  deposit 
yet  explored.     Between  these  is  a  third  bed,  seen  in  the  railroad  cut 
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near  the  west  end  of  Lake  Fairbanks,  the  extent  of  which  has  not 
been  made  out.     See  Spec.  21,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. 

At  the  west  end  of  Lake  Michigamme,  near  the  centre  of  Sec. 
25,  T.  48,  R.  31,  is  a  large  mass  of  quartzite,  which  appears  to  be 
a  ledge,  but  if  so,  the  bed  is  concealed  to  a  greater  extent  than 
usualy  for  it  has  not  been  observed  elsewhere.  No.  XVIII.  is  as- 
signed for  this  quartzite,  or  for  whatever  rock  may  be  found  in  the 
gap  between  Beds  XVII.  and  XIX.  The  Cascade  iron  range  is 
divided  by  a  thin  bed  of  quartzose  rock,  which  varies  from  a  quartz- 
ite to  the  coarsest  conglomerate  I  have  observed  in  the  region,  but 
which,  like  the  two  last-mentioned  beds,  seems  to  be  local.  At 
the  Greenwood  furnace  is  a  heavy  and  persistent  bed  of  quartzite, 
in  which  are  intercalated  layers  of  clay  slate ;  its  age  has  not 
been  determined ;  it  resembles  ^the  lower  quartzite. 

The  extreme  hardness  of  quartzite  (the  knife  makes  no  impres- 
sion on  it,  and  it  will  readily  scratch  glass),  and  its  general  dissimi- 
larity to  the  other  members  of  the  series,  renders  its  recognition 
easy  and  much  description  unnecessary. 

Vein  quartz,  occurring  in  bunches,  seams  and  veins,  in  nearly  all 
rocks,  is  not  embraced  in  this  description ;  nor  are  those  slightly 
ferruginous  quartz  schists,  already  described  in  Group  B,  which  a 
strictly  scientific  classification  would  place  under  this  head.  Quartz- 
ite is  seldom  white,  often  light-gray,  or  dark-gray  and  sometimes 
reddish  or  greenish.  The  effect  of  weathering  docs  not  penetrate 
the  rock  beyond  a  mere  film,  dulling  the  lustre  and  color  of  a  fresh 
fracture  rather,  than  changing  it ;  but  the  latter  effect  is  sometimes 
produced  in  the  impure  varieties.  Broken  pieces  often  show  grains 
of  glassy  quartz ;  and  the  arenaceous  character  is  sometimes  so 
plain,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind,  that  the  rock  is  a  metamor- 
phosed sandstone  or  conglomerate  (see  Fig.  2).  Again,  the  whole 
mass  is  compact,  having  much  the  appearance  of  vein -quartz.  In 
structure  it  is  usually  massive,  and  the  bedding  obscure  ;  but  in 
places,  as  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Teal  lake,  it  is  banded,  pre- 
senting a  flaggy  structure,  like  the  ferruginous  schists.  The  mean 
specific  gravity  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  was  2.69.  See 
App.  B,  Vol.  II. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  in  general  to  all  the  beds  ;  but 
as  it  is  often  of  importance  to.  the  explorer  to  distinguish  the  Upper 
bed  00  account  of  its  relation  to  the  ore  formation,  a  few  points  of 
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ditTerence  will  be  noted.  As  has  been  remarked,  the  Lower  bed  b 
often  calcareous,  turning  in  places  into  a  true  marble,  as  at 
Morgan  Furnace ;  and  the  same  formation  is  often  talc>'  in  charac- 
ter, containing  in  certain  localities  bunches  and  beds  of  a  talcy  ma- 
terial and  in  other  places  beds  of  argillile.  An  intimate  mixture 
of  these  minerals  with  the  quartzose  material  produces  novaculite, 
which  was  formerly  quarried  just  east  of  Teal  Lake  outlet.  See 
Spec.  13.  Stale  Coll.,  App.  B.,  Vol.  II.  Red  oxide  of  iron 
grains  and  small  burtches.  is  not  infrequent  in  the  Lower  bed,  as. 
can  be  seen  in  northeast  quarter  of  Sec,  22,  T.  47,  R.  26. 

So  far  1  have  seen  neither  marble,  talc,  nor  novaculite  in  the 
Upper  Quartzite,  and  only  once,  at  the  Lake  Superior  Mine,  have  1 
seen  argiUitc  associated  with  it.  As  this  exception  has  much  interest, 
it  will  be  fully  considered  in  another  place.  The  Lower  Quartzite  is 
seldom  conglomerilic,  the  upper  one  often  so,  and  in  places  on  the 
Spurr  Mountain  range  it  is  a  true  conglomerate,  containing  pebble; 
of  white  and  glassy  quartz  and  Jasper,  See  Specs.  115  to  118, 
App.  A.  Vol.  II.  At  Republic  Mountain  large  fragments  of  fer- 
ruginous soliist  are  seen  in  the  base  of  the  Upper  bed.  South- 
west of  the  Old  Washington  mine  it  is  a  coarse  conglomeritic 
rock,  which  is  in  places  schistose  or  slaty.     See  Spec.  122,  App. 

A.Voi.  n. 

The  matri.K  of  this  variety  (See  also  Spec.  6.08;,  University  of 
Mich.  Cabinet)  is  a  soft,  micaceous,  slaty  material,  containing  fine 
grains  of  specular  ore  and  holding  pebbles  of  white  quartz.  The 
Upper  bed  overlying  the  east  end  of  the  Jackson,  and  that  over  the 
New  York  mine,  also  hold  pebbles.  Mica  scales  and  epidote  were 
found  in  the  same  bed  at  the  Republic  Mountain,  and  in  places 
it  had  almost  the  appearance  of  fine-grained  granite. 

As  if  to  leave  in  our  minds  no  shadow  of  doubt,  as  to  the  sedi- 
mentary origin  of  this  rock,  nature  has,  in  addition  to  the  conglom- 
erate on  the  Spurr  Mountain  range,  given  us  a  variety  of  the  Upper 
Quartuile,  which  can  only  be  described  as  a  fine-grained,  friable, 
banded  f(///rfj/c«f.  See  Specs.  358  and  359,  App.  A,  Vol.  II.  The 
alternations  of  magnetic  sand  with  quartz  sand,  producing  the 
stripes,  is  very  interesting  in  connection  with  the  origin  of  these 
ores.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  true  breccias  (conglomerates  with 
angular  pebbles)  occur  associated  with  the  rocks  here  described,  if 
M  nil  in  the  region.      The  brecciated  rocks,  a  variety  of  "  mixed 
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ore**  found  in  formation  XIII.,  is  believed  to  have  had  the  origin 
ascribed  under  Group  A. 

Specimens  of  University  of  Mich.  Cabinet,  Nos.  6,193,  6,084, 
6,180,  6,211,6,219,  and  6,122  are  from  these  quartzite  beds.  Specs. 
8  to  14,  State  Coll.,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  are  from  the  Lower  bed,  and 
Specs.  50,  51,  and  52,  same  Coll.,  are  from  the  Upper.  The  exten- 
sive beds  of  quartzite,  which  occur  in  the  Menominee  region,  will  be 
fully  considered  in  Chapter  V.  This  rock  is  also  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  L'Anse  range  and  toward  the  Montreal  river,  as  will 
appear  in  following  Chapters.  A  beautiful  example  of  false  stratifica- 
tion, or  discordant  parallelism,  was  observed  in  this  last-named 
region,  as  is  shown  by  Fig.  2,  sketched  near  the  south  quarter  post 
of  Sec.  10,  T.  47,  R.  45.  It  was  a  true  granular  quartzite,  but  showed 
deposition  marks  almost  as  plainly  as  a  fresh-cut  sandbank. 

Fig.  2. 
False  bedding  (discordant  parallelism)  of  Quartzite — Gogebic  Region. 


F.  Marble  {Limestone  and  Dolomite^. 


(See  Mr.  Julien's  descriptions,  101  to  113,  App.  A,  Vol.  II.) 

The  association  of  this  rock  with  the  Lower  Quartzite,  or  rather 
the  transition  of  the  latter  into  marble,  has  been  mentioned.  This 
transition  is  seldom  complete,  the  marble  being  always  more  or 
less  silicious.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  change  is  gradual,  pro- 
ducing all  varieties,  from  calcareous  quartzite  to  silicious  marble. 
The  prevailing  colors  are  light  gray^  The 

purest  varieties  often  present  a  spar" 
facets  like  orthoclase  feldspar,  n 
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but  from  which  it  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  its  softness. 
Beds  of  argillite  are  invariably  associated  with  the  marble.  See  Fig. 
19,  App.  E,  Vol.  II.  Outcrops  often  present  minute  ribs  or  ridges 
of  the  more  silicious  layers,  left  by  the  weathering  away  of  the  purer 
marble. 

The  mean  specific  gravity  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  aver- 
aged 2.82.  See  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  Pure  marble  has  the  same 
composition  as  pure  limestone,  of  which  it  is  simply  a  crystalline  or 
highly  altered  form,  that  is,  it  is  a  carbonate  of  lime  ; — if  carbonate 
of  magnesia  is  present  in  considerable  quantity,  as  is  often  the  case 
on  the  Upper  Peninsula,  the  rock  becomes  a  dolomite.  Marble 
is  readily  distinguished  from  its  effervescing  with  acids,  when 
pulverized. 

Marquette  marble  has  been  considerably  used  as  a  blast  fur- 
nace flux,  for  which  purpose  it  only  answers  passably  well,  on 
account  of  the  silica  so  generally  present ;  silica,  in  the  form  of 
quartz,  and  jasper  being  always  present  in  the  ores^  it  is  very  desir- 
able to  have  none  in  Xhejlux,  for  it  is  to  get  rid  of  silica  in  the  form 
of  slag,  that  lime  is  used  in  the  furnace.  Large  amounts  of  Kelly 
island  limestone,  which  is  quite  pure,  is  now  being  imported.  For 
building  purposes,  its  hardness,  variability  in  texture  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  large  blocks,  have  so  far  prevented  its  use  ;  beau- 
tifully variegated  small  blocks  can,  however,  be  easily  procured. 
Specs.  6,198,  6,199,  6,200,  University  of  Michigan  Cabinet,  are 
from  the  Morgan  Furnace  quarry,  and  Specs.  106  to  113,  State  Col., 
App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  from  the  Chocolate  quarry,  just  south  of  Mar- 
quette, all  belonging  to  formation  V.,  represent  the  chief  varieties 
of  this  rock. 

No  marble  has  been  observed  in  the  L'Anse  district,  nor  between 
Lake  Gogebic  and  Montreal  river,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant rocks  in  the  Menominee  region,  where  it  occurs  in  a  much 
purer  form  than  in  Marquette,  usually  more  dolomitic.  See  Chap- 
ter V.  and  Specs.  102  and  103,  App.  A,  Vol.  II.  Marble  of  similar 
quality  is  also  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Fence  and  Michigamme 
rivers,  in  Towns  44  and  45,  R.  31.  See  Spec,  105,  App.  A, 
Vol.  II. 
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G.  Argii-lite  or  Clay  Slates  and  Related  Rocks.* 

(Constitutes  bed  XV.,  and  occurs  in  bed  V.  and  elsewhere.) 

It  was  previously  mentioned  under  Groups  E  and  F,  that  beds  of 
clay-slate  were  sometimes  interstratified  with  layers  of  quartz- 
ite  and  marble.  Fine  examples  of  this,  in  the  case  of  both  rocks,  can 
be  seen  respectively  at  the  Greenwood  and  Morgan  furnaces.  In 
addition  to  these,  at  least  two  distinct  beds  of  argillite  have  been 
made  out ;  one  immediately  beneath  the  ferruginous  schist  of  for- 
mation X.,  to  be  seen  in  outcrop  on  the  south  shore  of  Teal  lake, 
near  west  end,  and  in  the  railroad  cut  about  one  mile  east  of  Ne- 
gaunee.  See  Spec.  20,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  Another  and  far  more 
extensive  bed  is  XV. ,  which  forms  the  stratum  next  above  the  Upper 
Quartzite  ;  boulders  of  this  bed,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
near  the  parent  ledge,  were  found  in  the  railroad  cutting,  near  the 
pockets  at  the  Washington  mine.  At  the  Champion  this  for- 
mation is  exposed  in  the  branch  railroad,  and  it  is  found  at  numer- 
ous points  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Michigamme. 

The  prevailing  color  of  this  rock  is  usually  dark  brown  or 
blackish,  but  where  associated  with  the  marble  it  is  sometimes 
reddish.  It  has  a  true  slaty  cleavage,  distinct  from  the  bed- 
ding, but  seldom  splits  in  sufficiently  large  or  regular  slates  to 
warrant  us  in  supposing  it  may  in  places  produce  roofing  slates, 
although  experienced  persons  express  the  belief,  that  good  slates 
will  yet  be  found  in  the  Marquette  region.  Black  carbonaceous 
matter  is  often  present  in  this  slate,  a  preponderance  of  which  pro- 
duces the  rock  which  will  be  described  hereafter  under  J.  A  variety 
at  the  Greenwood  furnace  contains  a  large  amount  of  iron-pyrites ; 
and  the  first  stack  built  of  it  had  to  be  taken  down,  from  the  decom- 
position of  this  mineral.  The  slate  in  the  branch  railroad  cut,  at 
Champion,  shows  a  slight  tendency  to  be  micaceous  and  holds 
garnets.    Sec  Spec.  56,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  Silicious  bands  often  exist 


*•  Mr.  Julien  has  in  App.  A,  Vol.  IL,  given  the  results  of  much  study  of  these  rocks,  and 
has  divided  them  into  the  true  argillites  and  several  other  varieties  possessing  a  different 
composition.  See  descriptions  189  to  225.  As  this  difference  cannot  readily  be  made  out  by 
the  unscientific,  and  as  it  is  not  important  to  the  practical  man,  it  will  not  here  be  at- 
tempted to  separate  these  varieties. 
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in  this  rocky  faintly  marking  its  bedding  at  an  angk  with  tiie 
deavage,  as  can  be  seen  in  Spec.  20^  App.  B,  Y6L  H. 

Overlaying  the  Lake  Superior  and  Bamtun  ore  depodts,  hence 
occupying  the  place  of  the  Upper  Quartzit)e»  is  4  greenklt-gray 
schist,  obscure  in  its  composition,  and  somewhat  like  tiie  magae- 
sian  schists  D,  but  apparently  of  the  same  ^eBsxdi  character  as 
this  group.  See  Spec.  55 ,  App.  B,  Vol«  II.  TUs  rock  wBOSjfvesf 
properly  be  regarded  as  the  connecting  link  betwam  Gmmip&  B 
and  G9  which  evidentiy  graduate  into  each  otimr,.  as  dt^  C  and 
D.  It  is  frequently  stained  reddish-brown  along  die  snms  and 
cracks,  proving  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  shows  m 
places  beautiful  dendritic  delineations  of  manganese.  This  fofma- 
tion  does  not  show  the  cleavage  structure,  so  oon^icooos  in  tiie 
schists  of  Group  D,  which  are  bedded  with  the  post  ore  at  1li»e 
mines.  At  the  most  westerly  opening  of  tiie  Lake  Superior^  thin 
beds  of  quartzite  appear,  indicating  that  the  presence  of  aigiUite  in 
this  bed  is  probably  only  local.     See  Map  No.  IX. 

An  example  of  a  magnesian  schist  (D)  graduating  into  an  argilla- 
ceous variety  can  be  seen  in  the  slate  which  overlies  the  specular  ore 
of  No.  I  pit,  New  England  mine,  which,  by  its  high  ^>ecific  gravity 
(3 -03),  evidentiy  contains  considerable  iron.  Anodier  ferri^nous 
and  probably  chloritic  variety  occurs  on  N.  W.  %  Sec.  31,  T.  47, 
R.  25,  where  explorations  for  iron  have  been  made  by  the  Morgan 
Iron  Co. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  a  number  of  typical  specimens 
of  argillite  was  2.75.  See  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  The  rocks  above  de- 
scribed are  illustrated  by  Specimens  i  ,039,  i  ,072,  and  i  ,036,  App. 
C,  Vol.  II. 

Beyond  the  limits  of  the  Marquette  region,  we  find  in  the  recently 
explored  Huron  Bay  district,  particularly  in  the  south  part  of  T.  51, 
R.  31,  the  finest  clay  slates  so  far  discovered  in  Michigan.  Several 
competent  experts  have  examined  this  district,  and  pronounced  the 
slates  of  the  best  quality  for  roofing  and  other  purposes,  and  in  im- 
mense quantity.  See  Spec.  81,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  Companies  are 
now  at  work  in  this  district,  the  organization  of  which  is  given  at 
the  end  of  Chap.  I.  For  an  account  of  the  clay-slates  in  the  Meno- 
minee region,  see  Dr.  H.  Credner's  papers  (Leipsic). 

This  rock  also  occurs  west  of  Lake  Gogebic,  as  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 
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H.  Mica-schist. 

(Formation  XIX.  contains  the  principal  development  of  this  rock. 
See  Mr.  Julien's  description,  No.  301,' App.  A,  Vol.  II.) 

There  appears  to  be  but  one  extensive  stratum  of  this  rock,  the 
character  of  which  is  unmistakable,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
youngest  and  one  of  the  thickest  beds  of  the  whole  Huronian  series. 
This  formation,  which  I  have  numbered  XIX.,  forms  the  surface 
rock  along  the  south  shore  of  Michigamme  lake,  among  its  islands, 
along  the  outlet  for  several  miles,  and  westward  from  the  lake 
through  the  southern  parts  of  T.  48,  Ranges  31  and  32,  as  shown  on 
Map  III.  The  rock  is  sometimes  so  silicious  as  to  be  rather  a 
micaceous  quartzite,  but  usually  its  true  character  is  very  plain.  It 
frequently  contains  seams  and  bunches  of  white  quartz,  occasionally 
seams  of  black  hornblende,  and  often  holds  numerous  imperfect 
crystals  of  a  delicately  pink-colored,  coarsely  fibrous  mineral,  which 
Prof.  Brush  decided  was  andalusite,  and  brownish,  smaller,  and  more 
perfect  crystals  of  staurolite. 

Andalusite  and  staurolite  have  not  been  observed  elsewhere  in 
the  Marquette  region  in  rocks  of  any  age.  Imperfect  small  red- 
dish garnets  are  sometimes  abundant,  but  they  were  not  observed 
at  the  same  places  as  the  first-named  minerals,  and  seemed  to  be 
nearer  the  base  of  the  formation.  The  mica,  which  usually  holds 
but  little  quartz,  is  of  a  brownish  color  on  fresh  fracture,  weathering 
more  grayish  ;  its  scales  show  a  constant  tendency  to  bend  them- 
selves around  the  imbedded  crystals,  like  the  fibres  of  wood  around 
a  knot.  The  projecting  rounded  crystals  give  the  weathered  rock 
a  warty  look,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  conglomerate, 
as  can  be  seen  on  the  most  southerly  islands  in  Lake  Michigamme. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  porphyritic  mica-schist  varied  from  2.81 
to  2.89,  the  mean  being  2.84.  See  Specs.  1,031,  App.  C,  and  61, 
App.  B,  Vol.  II. 

Descending  in  the  series,  the  next  mica-schist  to  be  noticed  is 
entirely  different  from  the  above,  in  being  black,  and  decidedly  dio- 
ritic  in  its  affinities.  It  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  diorite  bed  XI. 
at  Republic  Mountain.  The  deposit  is  not  extensive,  and  its  rela- 
tions with  the  diorite  indicate  that  it  is  a  local  variety,  apparently 
graduating  into  dioritic  schist.* 

*  The  local  micaceous  character  of  bed  XV.  has  been  noticed. 
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One  other  mica-schist,  that  associated  with  the  Cannon  ore  on 
Sec.  28,  T.  47,  R.  30,  deserves  notice.  This  rock  resembles  XIX. 
only  in  the  brownish  color  of  its  mica ;  it  contains  no  crystals  of 
other  minerals,  and  is  always  quartzose,  sometimes  to  the  point  of 
becoming  a  micaceous  quartz-schist.  The  age  of  this  rock  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  determined,  but  it  is  near  the  base  of  the  series. 
The  striking  peculiarity  of  this  variety  is  the  fact,  that  in  places  the 
mica  is  replaced  by  micaceous  specular  iron  ore,  thereby  becoming 
a  specular  schist,  a  rock  very  nearly  related  to  the  itaberite  of  some 
writers.  The  Cannon  Iron  Company's  explorations,  in  which  a 
fair  specular  slate  ore  has  been  found,  are  located  in  a  highly  ferru- 
ginous part  of  this  bed.  See  Spec.  16,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  The  re- 
lations of  this  rock  with  the  lower  quartzite  of  the  North  belt,  Men- 
ominee Iron  region,  is  fully  discussed  in  another  place. 

I.  Anthophyllitic  Schist.— (in  bed  XVII.  and  others.) 
(See  Mr.  Julien's  descriptions  174  to  178,  App.  A,  Vol.  II.) 

Immediately  below  the  great  mica-schist  bed,  XIX.,  and  proba- 
bly separated  from  it  by  a  stratum  of  quartzite,  XVIII.,  is  a  well- 
defined  stratum  of  a  slightly  magnetic  rock,  varying  in  color  from 
brownish-black  to  dull  slate  on  fresh  fracture,  and  grayish  to  black- 
ish in  outcrop.  It  often  shows  manganese,*  and  always  a  fibrous, 
light-brown  mineral,  which  Prof.  Brush,  from  the  examination  of 
some  imperfect  specimens,  decided  to  be  anthophylIite,t  a  variety  of 
hornblende,  and  suggested  the  name  here  employed  for  this  group. 

Numerous  outcrops  of  the  rock  occur  along  the  north  shore  of 
Michigamme  lake,  and  a  fine  development  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bi- 
ji-ki  river,  as  well  as  at  the  Champion  furnace,  where  layers  rich  in 
manganese  occur.  A  specimen  afforded  Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler  25.2 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  4.37  per  cent,  of  metallic  manganese. 
See  Specs.  58  and  59,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  and  178  App.  A,  Vol.  II. 

Below  the  ore  formation  XIII.,  at  the  Spurr  Mountain,  are  layers 
of  schist  of  a  similar  character,  a  specimen  of  which  afibrded 
Mr.  Britton  45.21  metallic  iron,  1.78  metallic  manganese,  26.36 
silica. 


*  This  variety  resembles  plumbago,  and  may  ccmtain  carbon. 
f  Prof.  Dana  now  regards  anthopholite  as  a  distinct  mineral. 
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A  moderate  increase  in  the  percentage  of  iron  and  manganese 
therein  found  (which  may  very  likely  take  place  in  some  part  of  the 
bed)  might  render  this  rock  a  workable  ore,  particularly  as  the  as- 
sociated mineral  is  an  easily  fusible  hornblende  instead  of  the  silica 
so  common  in  the  other  ores.  Ores  containing  12  to  20  per  cent, 
of  manganese  need  not  be  rich  in  iron,  to  give  them  merchantable 
value. 

Underlying  this  formation  (XVII.),  or  perhaps  forming  its  base, 
is  a  rock,  numbered  XVL,  which  at  Champion  and  on  Sec.  26,  T. 
48,  R.  31,  shows  a  tendency  to  pass  into  a  limoniiic  schist ^  and  may 
very  likely  afford  workable  soft  hematite  ore  in  some  part  of  its 
course.  The  propriety  of  giving  this  rock,  about  which  so  little  is 
known,  a  distinct  stratigraphical  designation,  may  be  questioned ; 
but  its  ferruginous  character,  pointing  toward  the  possibility  of 
commercial  value,  led  to  this  course. 

South  of  the  Washington  mine,  and  therefore  stratigraphically 
below  the  ore  formation, — for  the  whole  dips  north, — there  is  an 
obscure  schistose  rock  of  a  gray  color,  weathering  brown,  and  con- 
taining very  little  iron,  often  garnets,  but  made  up  chiefly  of  a 
light  brownish  fibrous  mineral,  which  is  probably  anthophyllite, 
but  which  in  places  resembles  mica.  These  rocks  are  extensive, 
stretching  from  the  Champion  mine  eastward  to  the  old  Michigan 
mine.  They  arc  generally  slightly  magnetic,  and  unquestionably 
occupy  the  place  of  the  silicious  ferruginous  schists  of  Group  B. 
The  diorites  associated  with  them  are  also  peculiar,  the  two  some- 
times resembling  each  other.  This  obscure  series  is  well  illustrated 
by  Specimens  6,086  to  6,099,  University  of  Mich.  Collection.  See 
also  Specs.  174  and  175,  App.  A,  Vol.  II.,  and  27,  App.  B,  Vol. 
II.  Their  affinities  are  apparently  with  this  group. 


J.     Carbonaceous  Shale. 

(See  Mr.  Julien's  descriptions,  246  to  251,  App.  A,  Vol.  II.) 

The  presence  of  plumbago  or  graphite  (a  form  of  carbon)  was 
noticed  in  the  anthophyllitic  schists,  last  described.  Carbonaceous 
matter  has  also  been  observed  in  various  clay-slates,  as  was  noticed 
in  describing  the  Argillite  Group,  and  we  could  have  placed  this 
rock   there  as  a  variety  of  clay-slate,  very  rich  in  carbonaceous 
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matter.  It  is  af  a  bbtisk^Uack  cdor,  but  bums  wliite  before  listt 
blow-pipe,  marks  paper  Ufce  a  piece  «f  cfaarcoal,  is  scrft  ai&d  iHittki 
sla^  m  atancttire,  and  is  the  l^^htest  rock  yet  fooad,  lum^g  a  sft- 
dfic  gravity  of  but  a.oil 

This  rock  has  been  fotmd  in  the  Miw  fHiL,  r^on  only  at  two 
localities:  i.  The  S.  C.  SmiA  mine,  T.  45,  R.  2$^  wk»a  it  seems 
to  boond  the  iron-ore  formation  on  the  northeast.  See  ^a^ 
6, 163,  Universttjr  of  Midi.  Ccdlection. 

(2.)  On  the  south  side  of  Sec.  %  T.  49,  R.  53,  along  nnmbi^ 
brook,  as  will  be  folly  described  in  the  account  of  the  L' Anse  Iroa 
'  range,  isa  large  deposit  of  carbonaceous  shale,  a  specimen*  crf^  whM 
gave  Prof.  Brush — carbon,  20.86 ;  earthy  matter,  7778 ;  -  mcMSture, 
1.37.  AnoUiersample  from  same  locality  gave  Mr.  Brittoa — moistaie 
and  carbonaceous  matter,  22.51 ;  oxi<fe  of  iron,  4.37;  earthy  niat«» 
ter,  73. 12.  See  Spec.  64*  App.  B.  VcL  II.  These  anafyses  prove 
the  materhd  to  have  no  commercial  value,  but  possess  s^ntific  in* 
terest  as  proving  the  existence  of  a  lai^  amount  oi  carbon  in  the 
Huronian  rocks.  The  equivalency  of  these  shales  with  the  members 
of  the  Marquette  series  has  not  been  established ;  they  are  un^ 
doubtedly  Huronian,  and  are,  I  suppose,  younger  tilian  the  ore  for* 
mation  XIII. 


'\ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GEOLOGY  OF  THE  MARQUETTE  IRON  REGION. 

I.  MiCHiGAMME  District. 

In  describing  the  geological    structure  of  the  Marquette  Iron 
series,  I  shall  begin  with  the  Michigamme  district,  because  its  struc- 
ture is  simplest,  the  iron  ranges  easily  followed  on  account  of  their' 
magnetism,  and  because  my  explorations  and  surveys  have  there 
been  more  thorough  than  in  either  of  the  other  districts. 

The  Champion  mine,  33  miles  west  of  Marquette,  is  at  one  of 
the  most  extensive,  regular  and  typical  deposits  of  ore  in  the  whole 
region  (see  Map  No.  VII.).  The  strike  is  a  few  degrees  south  of 
west,  and  dip  north  at  an  angle  of  68^.  The  extent  and  nature  of 
the  workings  at  the  date  of  the  survey  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  map.  Up  to  this  time  the  mine  has  produced  an  aggregate  of 
225,CXX)  tons  of  magnetic  and  slate  ore  of  first  quality.  The  gene- 
ral form  of  the  ore  mass  is  that  of  a  huge  irregular  lens,  or  flat- 
tened cylinder-shaped  mass,  which  thins  out  to  the  east  and  west  to 
so  narrow  a  width,  as  not  to  be  workable.  The  easterly  portion  of 
the  deposit  is  black,  fine  and  coarse-grained  magnetic  ore ;  the 
westerly  portion  is  specular  slate  ore,  with  a  small  admixture  of  mag- 
netite. The  local  magnetic  attractions  are  very  strong  and  are  fully 
considered  in  Chapter  VIII.  The  position  of  the  plane  dividing  the 
two  varieties  is  approximately  shown 'in  the  sketch  of  workings  on 
Map  No.  VII.  The  whole  mass  here  described  is  not,  however,  pure 
ore,  as  may  be  seen  by  inspecting  plans  of  the  first  and  second  levels 
on  the  map.  Minor  irregular  lens  and  pod-shaped  masses  of  pure  ore, 
"  mixed  ore*'  (banded  ore  and  quartz),  together  with  whitish  and 
greenish  magnesian  schists,  alternate  like  the  muscles  of  an 
animal,  forming,  as  a  whole,  a  comparatively  regular  deposit. 
Overlying  the  ore  on  the  north  side  is  a  hanging  wall  of  gray 
quartzite,  the  thickness  of  which  is  considerable,  but  could  not  be 
accurately  determined  on  account  of  the  drift.     Immediately  south 
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of  the  ore,  if  it  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  tbe  one  forMh 
tion,  is  a  banded  jaspery  or  quartzose  rock,  contaming  scHiie  iiM. 
Next  south,  and  underlying  the  whole  ore  formation,  as  msf  be 
seen  by  an  outcrop  near  the  east  end  of  the  mine,  is  a  bed  of 
diorite  (''greenstone");  this  rock  in  places  becomes  sdustose 
and  chloritic  in  character^  South  of  the  diorite  is  a  stUctons  sdhbt 
and  then  a  swamp.  The  arrangement  of  these  beds  may  be  seen  la 
geological  section  A — A/'  <hi  the  map,  where  tlnry  aie  immbcred  ia 
Roman  numerate  X.  to  XIV. ,  the  latter  designating  the  quartzile* 

Following  the  Champion  range  east  one  mile,  we  arrive  at  ^ 
Keystone  Ckxmpaaar'a  mine,*  where  but  little  work  has  beat  done, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  in  consequence  not  sa  easfly  made 
out.  A  small  bed  of  magnetic  ore  was  c^ned  at  this  loodltjr  two 
years  ago,  and  what  is  said  to  be  a  large  depmk  of  specular  oie 
has  but  just  been  discovered  on  the  same  place*  Five  huadied  iDel 
north  are  a  number  of  outcrops,  indicating  the  presence  of  a  Jbcavy 
bed  of  conglomeritic  schist,  which  holds  masses  of  quartnte,  varying 
in  size  from  pebbles  to  others  two  feet  by  one  thidc»  and  even  laiger. 
It  also  contains  flattish  fragments  of  various  schists  and  slateft. 
Further  north  it  passes  into  a  brownish  schist,  containing  pebbles  of 
quartzite.  This  rock  is  believed  to  correspond  with  die  overlying 
quartzite  of  the  Champion,  and  is  marked  XIV.  on  the  macp  and 
sections.  North  of  this,  and  exposed  in  the  railroad  cut,  is  a  mica- 
ceous slate,  containing  garnets,  marked  XV.,  and  represented  by 
Specimen  56,  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. 

North  and  west  of  this  locality,  about  one-fifth  of  a  mile,  are  a 
number  of  test-pits,  in  many  of  which  is  exposed  a  soft,  brownish, 
ferruginous  rock,  which  affords  hand  specimens  of  soft  hematite 
ore.  This  rock  is  marked  XVI.,  and  is  represented  in  the  State 
Collection  by  Specimen  57,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  Immediately  south 
of  the  Keystone  workings  is  a  specular  schist  or  conglomerate,  in 
which  flattened  pebbles,  or  very  uneven  lamina  of  quartz,  are  con- 
tained between  thin  layers  of  micaceous  specular  ore.  This  for- 
mation is  believed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  XII.  of  the  Champion 
mine  section,  and  is  so  numbered  on  the  map. 

West  and  south  are  numerous  extensive  outcrops  of  a  brownish 
banded  magnetic  schist,  marked  X.  on  Section  C — C",  Map  VII. 

*  Late  **  Parsons  Mine." 
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The  arrangement  and  character  of  the  rocks  along  the  interme- 
diate section,  B — B/  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  above 
descriptions  and  an  inspection  of  the  map.  The  other  formations 
represented  will  be  considered  in  another  place. 

At  the  Spurr  and  Miohigajnme  mines  we  find  rocks  identical  in 
their  general  character  and  sequence,  although  the  order  is  reversed, 
this  series  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  basin  from  the  Cham- 
pion. Projecting  all  the  facts  observed  along  the  north  shore  of 
Michigamme  Lake  on  one  plane,  which  we  will  assume  to  pass 
north  and  south  through  the  Spurr  Mountain  mine,  the  following 
Geological  Section  is  easily  made  out : 

Commencing  at  the  most  southerly  and  uppermost  bed  (the  whole 
series  dips  to  the  south),  we  have,  first,  a  comparatively  soft,  grayish 
and  blackish  flaggy  rock,  containing  considerable  iron,  a  little  man- 
ganese and  often  made  up  largely  of  a  hornblendic  mineral,  which 
occurs  in  needle-shaped  crystals.  Professor  Brush  calls  this  rock 
anthophyllitic  schist.  See  Specimens  58  and  59,  State  Collection, 
App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  and  Chap.  III. 

This  rock  is  numbered  XVII.  on  geological  section  No.  9,  map 
of  the  Marquette  Iron  region,  which  see.  It  is  also  well  exposed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bi-ji-ki  river,  in  the  railroad  cut  just  east,  at 
the  Champion  furnace,  and  at  numerous  projecting  points  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  lake. 

The  next  rock  to  the  north,  in  descending  order,  (numbered  XVI. 
on  the  map  and  section,)  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  decompo- 
sition, has  never  been  seen  in  outcrop  ;  it  is  exposed  by  the  explora- 
tions for  ore,  made  on  the  north  side  of  Sec.  26,  T.  48,  R.  31,  and 
at  the  Champion  ;  its  character  was  indicated  in  describing  the 
Champion  series,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  As  will  be 
seen,  this  rock  has  the  same  number  in  each  section,  and  the  two 
exposures  are  believed  to  belong  to  the  same  bed.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  future  investigations  may  prove  it  to  be  a  va- 
riety of  the  ferruginous  anthophyllitic  schist  XVII.,  already 
described,  a  point  which  was  considered  in  Chapter  III.,  Group  I. 

Next  below  is  a  dark-colored  clay-slate,  which  also,  on  account 
of  its  softness,  is  seldom  seen  in  outcrop.  It  is,  however,  exposed 
on  the  point  in  northeast  part  of  Section  29,  and  at  other  places 
along  the  north  shore  of  the  lake.  On  the  Spurr  mountain, 
geological  section  No.  9,  this  formation  is  numbered  XV.,  and  is 
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believed  to  underlay  the  swamp  and  creek  immediately  south  of 
the  mountain  which  finds  easterly  prolongation  in  Black  bay.  As 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Champion  sections,  this  rock  is 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  micaceous  clay-slate  XV.,  there 
described. 

North  of  ihis  clay-slate,  and  immediately  overlying  the  ore  at 
both  the  Spurr  and  Michigamme  mines,  is  a  quartzose  rock  num- 
bered XIV.,  which  is  in  places  a  hard  conglomerate,  and  again, 
especially  when  in  contact  with  the  ore,  a  fine  whitish  sandstone. 
See  Specimen  52,  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  and  Julien's 
descriptions.  Specs.  358  and  359,  App.  A,  Vol.  II.  This  rock  is 
unquestionably  the  equivalent  of  the  upper  quartzite  XIV.  of  the 
Champion  section,  which,  on  the  whole,  it  closely  resembles  in  its 
lithological  character.      See  also  Group  E,  Chapter  III. 

The  prevailing  variety  of  ore  of  the  mines  on  this  range  is  a  fine- 
grained, somewhat  friable,  rich,  blackish  magnetite.  See  Speci- 
mens 40  and  41,  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  and  also  Iron 
Ores,  Chap.  III.  There  is  also  at  the  Michigamme  mine  a  hard, 
fine-grained,  steely  magnetic  ore,  in  considerable  quantity.  Analy- 
ses of  these  ores  will  be  found  in  Chapter  X.  The  surface  indica- 
tions, magnetic  attractions,  explorations  and  mining  operations  but 
just  commenced,  point  unmistakably  to  large  deposits  of  high  grade 
magnetic  ore  at  both  localities. 

The  Spurr  Mountain  is  an  cast  and  west  ridge,  the  summit  of 
which  is  118  feet  above  Lake  Michigamme  and  75  feet  above  the 
creek,  which  passes  south  of  it.  This  ridge  terminates  abruptly  to 
tlie  west  near  the  centre  of  the  northwest  J<^  of  the  southwest  y^ 
of  Sec.  24,  T.  48,  R.  31,  where  there  is  a  natural  exposure  of 
merchantable  ore  40  feet  thick  horizontally,  being  the  largest  out- 
crop of  pure  magnetic  ore  I  ever  saw.  Mining  operations,  just 
begun,  have  demonstrated  the  thickness  to  be  still  greater,  and  the 
deposit  to  extend  at  least  several  hundred  feet  east  and  west,  with 
a  probability,  based  on  magnetic  attractions,  of  its  extending  much 
farther.  The  bold  face,  small  amount  of  earth  covering,  softness  of 
the  ore,  its  apparent  freedom  from  rock,  convenience  of  the  rail- 
road and  accessibility,  present  facilities  for  mining  and  shipping, 
which  could  not  well  be  surpassed.  The  magnetic  observations 
made  at  this  locality,  where  the  attractions  were  remarkably  stron^^, 
are  given  with  illustrative  diagrams  in  the  special  chapter  devoted 
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to  that  subject.  It  is  easy  by  means  of  the  dip  compass,  to  follow 
this  iron  range  two-thirds  of  the  distance  along  the  north  side  of 
Michigamme  lake,  and  west-northwest  from  the  Spurr  to  the 
First  lake,  an  aggregate  distance  of  over  nine  miles,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  map  of  the  Marquette  Iron  region,  No.  III.  It  must 
not  by  any  means,  however,  be  supposed,  that  here  is  a  workable 
deposit  of  ore  nine  miles  long ;  this  has  not  been  proven,  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  proven  that  for  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
distance  the  ore  is  not  workable,  having  altogether  too  large  an 
admixture  of  rock.  Therefore,  while  it  may  be  confidently  asserted, 
that  all  of  the  rich  hard  ore  which  will  be  found  in  this  vicinity,  will 
be  in  or  near  the  belt  of  magnetic  attraction  already  described,  it 
may  be  asserted  with  equal  truth,  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  length  of  this  belt  is  barren  ground,  according  to  the  present 
standard  of  merchantable  ore.  The  law  of  the  distribution  of  the 
rich  "  chimneys,'*  "  shoots,"  or  "  courses  of  ore,'*  as  they  are  desig- 
nated in  different  mining  regions,  along  a  given  iron  range,  has  not 
been  made  out.  The  subject  is  more  fully  considered  in  Chapters 
VIL  and  IX. 

Besides  the  deposits  already  described  on  this  range,  one  other 
has  to  be  mentioned,  that  on  the  east  side  of  railroad  Sec.  23, 
adjoining  the  Spurr  on  the  west.  The  magnetic  attractions  here 
are  remarkably  strong,  and  explorations  have  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  sm^l  workable  deposit  of  first-class  magnetic  ore.  Whether 
this  deposit  connects  with  the  Spurr  or  not,  was  not  fully  deter- 
mined. 

As  has  been  remarked,  both  the  granular  and  compact  varieties 
of  magnetic  ore  occur  at  the  Miohigamme  mine.  The  explora- 
tions on  this  location,  which  were  conducted  by  the  writer,  de- 
veloped in  a  distance  of  1,200  feet,  east  and  west,  seven  places, 
where  pure  ore  existed  of  a  thickness  of  from  seven  to  thirty-five 
feet,  rendering  it  probable,  that  the  ore  deposit  is  continuous  and 
workable  for  the  whole  of  this  distance.  Mining  operations,  which 
have  commenced  at  this  location,  confirm  these  results.  Pure  ore 
was  found  in  place  at  two  points  on  same  range  west,  on  Sec.  19  of 
the  Michigamme  Company's  property,  but  not  enough  work  was 
done  to  prove  their  extent.  Eastward  the  ore  can  be  traced  by  the 
magnetic  needle  into  Michigamme  lake,  on  the  south  side  of  Sec.  20. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  these  deposits  and  the  Champion  belong 
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to  the  same  horizon,  being  the  opposite  croppings  of  the  s>niclinal 
ba^in,  '.vhrch  pa^^es  under  Mtchigamme  lake ;  although  the  Champion 
dep-:^it  has  no:  been  traced  westward,  nor  the  Michigamme  range 
eastward,  to  pc^mts  where  they  come  directly  opposite  each  other. 
Whether  the  specular  slate  ore  found  so  abundantly  at  the  Champion 
will  be  found  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  remains  to  be  seen.  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  not ;  the  explorations,  so  far,  have 
been  based  entirely  on  magnetic  attractions,  and  would  therefore 
not  be  likely  to  result  in  finding  specular  ore. 

Underlying  the  pure  ore  here,  as  at  the  Champion,  is  a  ferrugi- 
nous quartzose  r«>ck.  which  has  an  immense  development  on  the 
Spurr-Michigamme  range,  where  it  is  a  well -characterized  reddish 
quartz  schist  < jasper),  containing  thin  layers  of  pure  specular  ore; 
these  layers  being  occasionally  thick  enough  to  afford  hand  speci- 
mens. See  Specimen  33,  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. 
A  similar  rock  is  found,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  at  the  Re- 
public mountain,  where  it  has  the  same  relative  position  and 
number,  XII. 

Underlying  this  iron  series  we  find,  as  at  the  Champion,  a  dioritc 
/^greenstone),  but  which  here  has  a  much  greater  development, 
forming  a  conspicuous  ridge  which  borders  the  Michigamme  and 
Three  Lakes  valley  on  the  north,  and  which  has  already  been  de- 
'rr\\)(:(\  under  TopoL^raphy  in  Chapter  II. 

Tlii-  '^rcL-nstone  rid^^^e  is  separated  from  the  granite  region  to  the 
north  by  a  valley  about  half  a  mile  wide,  which  is  underlaid  by 
vari'»u=  -chi>ts  and  quartzite-^.  about  which  little  is  known.  Two 
arc  niarrrcd  X.  and  V.  on  the  Spurr-mountain  section  No.  9. 

The  m(;«^t  easterly  developed  mines  in  the  Michigamme  district 
arc  the  Washington  and  Edwards,  represented  by  map  No.  VIII. 
Tlw:  ^M;neral  structure,  which  we  are  now  considering,  can  be  easiest 
made  out  at  the  Edwards  and  **  old  mine,"  which  are  adjacent,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Washington  mine  proper. 
The-  jL^^eneral  character  and  order  of  the  ore  and  accompanying  rocks 
at  this  locality  is  so  similar  to  that  of  the  mines  already  described, 
that  a  careful  inspection  of  the  map  and  accompanying  sections  leaves 
l)ut  little  to  be  said.  The  Upper  Quartzite  XIV.  is  fully  exposed 
in  outcrop,  as  well  as  in  the  railroad  cut,  just  west  of  the  mines, 
where  it  is  a  coarse  conglomerate,  often  schistose,  as  is  shown  by 
Specimen  No.  51,  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. 
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The  same  formation  is  a  compact  gray  quartzite  at  the  Edwards 
mine,  and  at  other  points  in  the  vicinity. 

The  ore  formation  XIII.  affords  at  this  group  of  mines  all  the 
varieties,  already  designated  as  being  found  at  the  Champion,  Spurr, 
and  Michigamme  mines.  Like  the  Champion,  here  are  intercalated 
beds  of  magnesian  schist,  the  arrangement  of  which  are  shown  on 
the  sections  of  workings  given  on  the  map  already  referred  to,  as 
well  as  in  the  plan  of  the  Edwards  mine,  by  A.  Kidder,  Plate  XIX., 
Chap.  IX.,  where  the  subject  of  detailed  structure  is  more  fully 
considered.  One  of  these  schists,  of  a  decided  talcy  character,  is 
represented  by  Specimen  54  of  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. 

The  underlying  ferruginous  quartzose  rock,  XII  ,  has  a  large  de- 
velopment south  of  the  Edwards  mine,  and  to  it  probably  belongs 
the  "red  ore"  of  the  old  Washington.  Southwest  of  the  latter 
mine  are  large  exposures  of  the  peculiar  conglomeritic  specular 
schist,  mentioned  as  occurring  on  the  Keystone  property,  east  of 
the  Champion. 

The  dioritic  formation,  XL,  is  represented  by  a  large  outcrop  of 
a  greenish  schistose  rock,  apparently  chloritic,  which  can  be  seen 
immediately  south  of  the  old  mine.  Below  this  formation  are  al- 
ternating schists  and  diorites  of  different  varieties,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently well  shown  on  the  map  and  sections.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  varieties  is  represented  by  Specimen  No.  27,  State  Col- 
lection, App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  procured  $QO  feet  south  of  Pit  No.  9, 
Washington  mine. 

The  Washington  mine  proper  presents  some  of  the  most  compli- 
cated structural  problems,  to  be  found  in  the  Marquette  region,  and 
I  will  not  here  either  attempt  their  solution,  or  even  advance  the 
hypothesis  which  I  have  formed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  general, 
the  mine  is  a  monoclinal  deposit,  dipping  away  from  the  St.  Clair 
mountain  (which  term  I  apply  to  the  high  ground  to  the  south)  to 
the  north  and  under  the  great  swamp.  The  minor  rolls,  the  peculiar 
faulting  at  the  East  Hill,  and  the  trap  dykes,  would,  if  fully  consid- 
ered, occupy  a  chapter. 

I  cannot,  however,  pass  to  another  mine,  without  noticing  the 
singular  manner  in  which  the  mass  of  ore,  known  as  Anderson's  cut, 
or  Pit  No.  I,  is  terminated  in  its  downward  course,  as  shown  by 
Figs.  3  and  4.  It  will  have  been  observed,  that  the  usual  form  of 
ore  masses  is  lenticular,  i.e.,  they  generally  terminate  by  wedging 
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put  more  or  less  gradaaUy  eadi  way.    This  vwOK^&amBt  warn,  «s 
will  be  seen,  is  obliquely  and  ■brupdy  cat  off,  tlie  boMMB  rocfc  be- 


ing a  quartzite  of  the  same  kind,  that  bounds  the  deposit  on  Uie 
north,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  Cutting  on  the  plane  of  this  floor. 

Fig.  4.— Looking  Ewt. 
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or  along  the  quartzite  wall.  An  hypothesis  to  account  for  this  phe- 
nomena, based  on  a  sedimentary  origin  for  these  rocks,  will  readily 
suggest  itself  and  need  not  be  stated. 

The  Republic  mountain  and  its  prolongation  on  the  Kloman  lot, 
is  the  only  remaining  ore  deposit  of  the  class  under  consideration, 
which  remains  to  be  described  in  the  Michigamme  district.  See 
map  No.  VI.  The  MagneUo  mine  group,  embracing  the  Cannon 
and  Chippewa  locations,  belong  to  a  different  geological  horizon, 
produce  different  ores,  and  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

The  immense  mass  of  pure  specular  ore,  which  was  naturally  ex- 
posed near  the  centre  of  the  north  }4  of  the  southeast  %  of  Sec. 
7,  T.  46,  R.  29,  could  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  experienced  observer,  that  this  deposit  of  ore  was  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  Marquette  region.  This  outcrop, 
the  extent  of  which  is  shown  on  the  map  of  the  Republic 
mountain,  being  there  marked  '*  pure  specular  ore,**  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  largest  outcrop  of  any  equally  rich  ore,  ever  found  in 
the  United  States. 

The  elevation  of  the  ore,  120  to  1 50  feet  above  Michigamme  river, 
gives  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  for  mining  operations,  which 
began  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and  confirm,  as  far  as  they  extend,  the 
"  surface  show.'*  Several  other  small  outcrops  of  pure  ore  occur 
in  the  iron  belt,  one  of  the  largest  of  which  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  Kloman  mine  lot,  in  southwest  fractional  J^  of  Sec.  6, 
same  Township. 

The  numerous  outcrops  of  rock  and  ore  at  this  mountain,  the 
strong  magnetism  possessed  by  three  of  the  beds,  the  remarkable 
uniformity  in  thickness  of  the  several  formations,  and  the  bold 
topographical  features  presented,  all  of  which  were  carefully 
surveyed  and  are  faithfully  represented  and  explained  on  the 
accompanying  topographical,  geological,  and  magnetic  maps 
and  charts  (Plates  VI.  and  XII.  Atlas),  leave  but  little  more  to  be 
said  in  this  place,  regarding  the  general  structure  of  the  Republic 
mountain. 

The  lithological  character  of  the  rocks  and  ores  will  also  be  fully 
understood  from  the  14  specimens  from  this  locality,  which  are 
embraced  in  the  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  The  ten 
formations  represented  by  colors  on  the  map,  as  composing  the 
Huronian  series,  will  now  be  enumerated,  commencing  with  the 
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lowest,  which  reposes  non-conformably  on  the  Laurentian  granites 
and  gneisses.* 

The  lowest  bed  of  the  series  will  be  numbered  V. ,  for  reasons 
which  will  hereafter  appear. 

V.  A  quartzose  rock,  which  is  exposed  at  but  a  few  points,  and 
is  best  seen  near  4,600  southwest  and  6,200  southeast  (see  rectan- 
gular ordinates  on  map),  from  which  locality  Specimen  8,  State  Col- 
lection, App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  was  obtained. 

VI.  Is  a  magnetic,  bright,  banded,  silicious  and  chloritic  schist, 
containing  considerable  iron.  See  Specimen  15,  State  Collection, 
App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  from  near  locality  of  Specimen  8.  Very  large 
exposures  of  this  schist  occur  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  mountain, 
and  southeast  of  Bear  lake.     The  regular,  various-colored  stripes, 


•This  sketch  (6,100  southeast  and  4,700  southwest,  Map  VI.)  represents  outcrops  of 
Huronian  quartzites  and  schists  dipping  north-northwest,  and  the  Laurentian  gneisses,  ««; 
dipping  northeast,  the  latter  being  within  50  feet  of  the  former.  The  actual  contact  b  not 
seen,  but  the  st  rat  {graphical  relations  indicated,  in  connection  with  the  wide  difference  in 
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their  lithological  chnracter.  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  tlie  non-conformabilitv  o  f  the 
two  systems,  the  Huronian  being  the  younj^e-Nt.     This  non-conformability  can  also  be  ob- 
served on  the  L'Anse  Range.     See  page  156. 
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which  this  formation,  as  well  as  VIII.  and  X.  displays,  strongly  sug- 
gests a  rag  carpet.  The  greenish  layers  are  apparently  chloritic,  the 
whitish  and  grayish  are  quartz,  and  the  brown  and  dark  gray  are 
silicious  layers  of  the  red  and  black  oxides  of  iron.  Some  of  these 
lamina  are  quite  pure  iron  ore,  and  the  whole  mass  may  contain 
from  15  to  30  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  magnetic  power  dis- 
played by  these  schists  is  remarkable,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting 
the  charts  and  explanatory  text  already  referred  to. 

VII.  Is  a  diorite  of  the  general  character  of  those,  so  fully  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Julien  in  App.  A,  Vol.  II.,  as  will  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  Specimen  No.  18,  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. 

VIII.  This  magnetic  silicious  schist  in  its  Hthological  character 
differs  in  no  essential  particular  from  No.  VI.,  already  described. 
See  Specimen  No.  19,  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  This 
formation  is  noticeably  thin,  not  exceeding  40  or  50  feet,  the  other 
beds  being  from  three  to  five  times  this  thickness,  as  can  be  seen  on 
the  map. 

IX.  Is  a  Diorite  similar  to  VII.  See  Specimen  No.  22,  State 
Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. 

X.  A  magnetic  silicious  schist  similar  to  VIII.  and  VI.,  but  con- 
taining in  places  more  iron,  as  at  S,6oo  southeast  and  2,500  south- 
west, from  which  locality  Specimen  23,  State  Collection,  was  ob- 
tained. This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  magnetic  flag 
ore,  containing  probably  45  per  cent  of  metallic  iron. 

XI.  This  formation  is  made  up  of  a  coarse-grained  diorite,  in 
which  a  light  grayish  and  reddish  feldspar  is  a  conspicuous  ingre- 
dient, as  may  be  seen  on  the  Kloman  lot,  as  well  as  at  the  knob 
southwest  of  Bear  lake,  from  which  Specimen  No.  29,  State  Collec- 
tion, App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  was  obtained. 

A  schistose  variety,  containing  considerable  black  mica,  occurs  in 
the  same  formation,  at  3,400  southwest  and  5,300  southeast,  where 
Specimen  No.  30,  State  Collection,  was  obtained,  although  it  does 
not  truly  represent  the  prevailing  variety  at  this  locality. 

XII.  This  is  a  reddish  quartz  or  jasper  schist,  containing  thin 
lamina  of  specular  ore,  and  very  similar  to  the  corresponding  for- 
mation of  the  Spurr  mountain  series  already  described,  as  will  be 
seen  by  an  examination  of  Specimen  32,  State  Collection,  App.  B, 
Vol.  II. 

XIII.  We  have  now  reached  the  iron-ore  formation,  the  principal 
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outcrops  in  which  have  been  enumerated.  Four  varieties  of  mate- 
rial chiefly  make  up  this  formation,  which  in  the  order  of  apparent 
quantity  are  as  follows  : 

a.  A  banded  rock  made  up  of  alternating  layers  of  red  quartz  or 
jasper  and  specular  ore,  designated  by  the  miners  as  **  mixed  ore ^' 
the  richer  varieties  of  which  are  now  shipped  as  second-class 
ore.  See  Specimens  36  and  37,  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. 
The  contorted  and  plicated  lamina  of  this  rock,  brought  out  by  the 
alternating  bright  red  and  steely  bands,  and  which  could  be  but 
poorly  illustrated  in  Figs.  19  to  29,  App.  K.  Vol.  II.,  are  very  beau- 
tiful, being  often  contorted  and  plicated  in  a  striking  manner.  See 
Iron  Ores,  Chapter  III.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  such 
contortions  in  the  constituent  lamina  of  rock  formations  generally 
indicate  the  presence  of  great  folds  in  the  whole  formation,  as  is 
plainly  the  case  at  this  locality. 

On  the  southwest  side  of  the  basin,  at  points  in  the  ore  formation 
marked  "  specular  conglomerate  "  on  the  map,  occurs  a  true  schis- 
tose conglomerate,  in  which  pebbles,  chiefly  quartz,  are  bedded  in  a 
matrix  of  silicious  ore.  On  the  supposition  that  this  rock  may  be 
a  secondary  form  of  the  laminated  or  mixed  ore,  and  from  a 
desire  not  to  multiply  subdivisions  in  this  connection,  it  will  at 
present  receive  no  further  consideration. 

b.  Next  to  the  mixed  ore  in  quantity,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by 
what  can  be  seen,  is  the  pure  specular  ox^.  See  Specimen  46,  State 
Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  speci- 
mens varied  from  5.09  to  5.56,  the  average  of  four  being  5.24,  or 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  ore  in  the  region,  which  should 
indicate  a  somewhat  greater  richness  in  metallic  iron  ;  whether 
furnace  work  will  confirm  this,  remains  to  be  seen. 

c.  The  next  in  supposed  order  of  quantity  is  a  rich,  black,  viag- 
7ictic  ore,  similar  to  the  Spurr  and  Champion  ores,  but  much  coarser 
in  its  grain.     See  Specimen  39,  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. 

d.  Dividing  the  specular  ore  below,  from  the  magnetic  ore  above, 
can  be  seen,  in  cut  No.  i,  Republic  mine,  a  bed  several  feet  in 
thickness  of  a  inagnesian  schist  similar  to  that  previously  men- 
tioned, as  being  found  in  the  Washington  and  Champion  mines. 
Sec  Specimen  53,  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. 

XIV.  The  Upper  Quartzite  at  Republic  mountain  is  a  gray  mas- 
sive rock,  sometimes  banded,  and,  near  the  contact  with  the  iron, 
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sometimes  conglomeritic,  containing  large  and  small  flattened  frag- 
ments of  flaggy  ore.  The  prevailing  variety  is  represented  by 
Specimen  No.  50,  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. 

XV.  Near  the  south  point  of  Smith  Bay  is  a  considerable  out- 
crop of  what  appears  to  be  a  dioritic  schist,  not  unlike  Specimen  3 1 , 
State  Coll. ,  containing  mica  and  garnets.  It  has  some  resemblance, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  description,  to  the  micaceous  clay-slate  of 
corresponding  number  of  the  Champion  section,  Specimen  56,  App. 
B,  Vol.  II. 

The  horse-shoe  form  of  the  surface  rocks,  as  indicated  by  out- 
crops, which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  on  the  map,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  dip  of  the  strata,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  and 
geological  section,  leave  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  structure  of 
Republic  mountain.  It  is  evidently  the  south-east  end  of  a  syn- 
clinal trough  with  Smith's  Bay  in  the  centre,  under  which,  at  an 
unknown  depth,  all  the  rocks  represented  would  be  found  and  in  the 
same  order.  The  conjectural  division  plane,  dividing  the  quartzite 
and  ore  (see  section),  may  be  regarded  as  hypothetical,  only  as  to 
its  position,  which  of  course  can  finally  be  determined  by  boring. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  where  the  northeast  side  of  the  horse- 
shoe crosses  the  river,  there. is  an  offset  of  about  250  feet  to  the 
right,  and  that  where  the  southwest  arm  of  the  shoe  should  cross 
the  river,  but  very  little  appearance  of  Huronian  rocks  can  be  dis- 
covered on  the  west  side,  the  Laurentian  rocks  to  a  great  extent 
taking  their  place.  These  facts  can  be  best  explained,  by  sup- 
posing a  fault  to  follow  the  line  of  this  portion  of  the  river, 
the  east  being  the  down  side.  On  this  supposition  the  Huro- 
nian rocks  on  the  west  side  would  have  been  eroded  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  on  the  east,  leaving  as  a  consequence  the 
narrow  and  incompleted  series,  shown  on  a  section  through  the 
Kloman  mine.  . 

The  proximity  of  the  Champion  ore  deposit  to  the  Laurentian, 
it  being  only  about  400  feet  distant,  while  at  the  Keystone  (three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  east)  the  distance  is  three  or  four  times  as  far, 
leaving  room  for  a  greatly  increased  thickness  of  vertical  brownish 
banded  magnetic  schist  (see  Map  VII.),  can  be  best  explained,  by 
supposing  2l  faulty  similar  to  that  just  described,  but  having  a  direc- 
tion nearly  at  right  angles  ;  that  is,  east  by  south. 
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These  two  instances  are  the  best  estaUtshed  cases  of  faults  on  » 
large  scale,  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  in  the  wliole  region. 

Calling  to  mind  the  series  of  rocks,  which  have  been  described  aS 
occurring  at  the  Spurr,  Mtchig^unme,  ChamiHtm,  Keystone,  Ed- 
wards, Washington,  and  Republic  mines,  we  are  trresistifoly  led  to 
die  conclusion,  tbat  they  are  equivalents  oS  each  other,  beloi^  to 
the  same  series,  and  are  of  the  same  a^e.  This  hypotheus  has  al- 
ready been  introduced  and  curied  through  the  descriptions  by  the 
corresponding  numbers,  which  have  been  attached  to  equivalebt  for- 
mations in  each  section ;  it  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  aH  hypo- 
thesis, but  accepted  as  a  demonstrated  theory.  The  RepoUic 
mountain  section,it  will  be  seen,  is  most  complete  for  tile  rocks 'im- 
mediately below  the  iron,  and  the  Spurr  mountain  aectioo'for  those 
above.  The  latter  embraces  one  formation  of  great  extent  and  to- 
terest,  which  was  not  described,  viz. :— XIX.,  which  is  dtade  to  iO' 
dude  the  several  varieties  of  mica  schists,  so  extensively  developed 
on  the  south  shore  and  among  the  islands  of  Lake  MidUgamme. 
This  schist  is  often  very  silicious,  and,  in  places,  contains  numerous 
crystals  of  garnets,  andalusite  and  staurolite.  See  Specimen  6i, 
State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  and  Group  H,  Chapter  III. 

Near  the  centre  of  Sec.  25,  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  is  a 
large  mass,  probably  a  ledge,  of  light-gray  quartzite,  which  may  fill 
in  part  at  least,  what  appears  to  be  a  blank  between  the  anthophyllitic 
schist  XVII.  and  the  mica  schist  XIX.,  just  described.  The  num- 
ber XVIII.  is  provisionally  attached  to  this  quartzite. 

We  have  now  described  fifteen  members  of  the  Huronian  series, 
from  V.  to  XIX.,  both  inclusive.  This  mica  schist  is  the  youngest 
member  of  the  series,  so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  to  be 
found  on  the  Upper  Peninsula.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  how- 
ever, that  equivalency,  member  for  member,  of  the  Marquette  rocks 
with  the  L'Anse,  Gogebic  and  Menominee  series,  has  not  been 
established  ;  they  are  all  Huronian,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  are 
younger  than  XIX. 

With  regard  to  the  strata  below  V. ,  there  is  less  certainty  as  to 
their  order  and  equivalency.  I  believe,  that  the  iron  ore  and  as- 
sociated rocks,  to  be  seen  at  the  Magnetlo,  Cannon,  and  Chippewa 
locations,  belong  here.  They  are  in  any  event  the  equivalents  of 
each  other,  and  are  very  near  the  base  of  the  Huronian  series. 
See  Geological  Section,  No.  10,  map  of  the  Marquette  iron  region, 
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which  extends  from  the  Cannon  to  the  Chippewa.  At  the  latter 
location  is  a  considerable  deposit  of  ferruginous,  silicious  schist, 
or  lean  flag  ore,  in  which  occurs,  in  what  I  understand  to  be  an  ir- 
regular pocket-like  mass,  a  peculiar  specular  ore  of  fair  percentage, 
greenish-gray  color,  and  containing  numerous  bright  facets,  which 
resemble  scales  of  mica.  This  is  in  comparatively  low,  wet  ground, 
and  the  extent  of  the  deposit  has  not  been  determined.  It 
resembles  the  Gilmore  ore  at  north  side.  Sec.  26,  T.  47,  R.  26, 
Cascade  range,  the  two  being  unlike  any  other  ores  in  the  region. 

About  100  tons  of  55  per  cent,  ore  was  taken  from  the  latter  loca- 
tion several  years  since,  but  work  was  not  continued.  The  Gilmore 
deposit,  as  well  as  the  Chippewa,  is  nearly  in  contact  with  the 
Laurentian. 

At  the  Cannon  location  is  a  banded  jaspery  rock,  holding  thin 
layers  of  specular  ore,  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
rock  of  formation  XII.,  and  even  to  some  varieties  of  **  mixed  ore." 
See  Specimen  16,  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  A  seam, 
several  inches  thick,  of  pure  specular  ore,  was  found  here,  but  did 
not  enlarge  on  being  followed  downward.  The  remarkable  charac- 
teristic of  this  schist  is  the  fact,  that  on  following  the  range  northwest 
and  southeast,  mica  replaces  the  ore,  and  we  have  a  micaceous 
quartz  schist,  or  mica  schist  depending  on  the  quantity  of  the  lat- 
ter mineral.  These  facts,  already  noticed,  possess  interest  in  their 
bearing  on  the  nature  of  the  Felch  mountain  ore  deposit  of  the 
Menominee  region,  hereafter  to  be  considered. 

By  far  the  most  promising  mine  of  this  group,  so  far  as  existing 
explorations  reveal,  is  the  Magnetio,  in  south  ^2  of  northwest  J^ 
of  Sec.  20,  T.  47,  R.  30.  The  existence  of  a  workable  deposit  of 
magnetic  ore  of  medium  richness  has  been  proven.  This  ore, 
although  highly  magnetic,  differs  entirely  in  its  character  from  those 
already  described,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  Specimen  No.  17  of 
State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  It  is  very  hard,  exceedingly 
fine-grained,  and  breaks  into  cubic  or  tabular  pieces.  Its  structure 
is  more  like  the  flag  ores  than  the  first-class  magnetites.  It 
should  yield  about  55  per  cent,  in  the  furnace,  although  none  has 
as  yet  been  worked.  The  gangue  is  largely  actinolite,  instead  of 
the  more  common  quartz,  which  will  help  the  reduction  of  the  ore. 

The  relative  geological  position  of  this  ore  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying north  and  south  section,  in  connection  with  Map  No.  III., 
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already  referred  to.  As  to  4ltt  ageof  ibe  tcries  represented,  1  biM 
but  little  doubt  on  account  of  Aeir  proKknity  to  the  Laurentwih 
and  on  lithological.  grounds,  that  lliqr  are  the  equivalents  oT  the 
lowest  rocks  of  the  Republic  mountain  series,  and  are  probd]^ 
older  than  the  lover  qnartitte  V. 


Miyiietic  Hint.    Sac.  3%  T.  47.  R*  JD. 


A.  Gniiits.    a  UkacMtu  Qtwtti  Sciirt.    C  QoRtdta  ud  QMtti  Stbbt. 

D.  Banded  Bfagnetic  SdiiA  (ve).    E.  GtMHtone  «r  DtpriU.    F.  IKoritic  SdiM. 

B,  C,  D  are  undoubtedly  the  equivalents  oS  the  ^tecolar  and 
micaceous  schists  of  the  Cannon  series. 

The  tine  of  magnetic  attraction,  nmning  southwest  and  south,  and 
finally  south  by  east  from  the  Magnetic  mine,  which  has  been  traced 
to  Sec.  9,  T.  45,  R.  30,  ts  one  of  the  longest  and  most  persistent 
belts  of  attraction  in  the  whole  Lake  Superior  region.  The  maps 
of  the  United  States  Linear  Surveyors  mark  its  position  very 
plainly,  as  is  shown  in  the  chapter  on  the  Magnetism  on  Rocks, 
Plate  V.  Comparatively  little  exploration  has  been  made  on  this 
range ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  deposits  of  the  character  and 
equal  in  value  to  the  magnetic,  may  not  be  found  along  it. 

A  large  amount  of  very  poor  ore,  and  a  small  amount  of  very 
good  ore,  has  been  found  in  south  part  of  Sec.  7  and  the  north 
part  of  18,  T.  47,  R.  28  ;  and  quite  recently  a  workable  deposit  of 
first-class  specular  ore  is  reported  to  have  been  found  there,  the 
locality  being  known  as  the  Michigan  Mine.  Specimen  No.  2, 
State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.,  is  from  this  deposit. 

Clarksburg,  Geological  Section  No.  6,  map  of  Marquette  iron 
region,  records  the  leading  facts  to  be  observed  in  this  vicinity. 
The  Roman  numerals  marked  on  the  several  formations  express 
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their  relative  ages  correctly ;  whether  they  also  express  the  equiva- 
lency of  these  rocks  with  the  Washington  and  other  series  pre- 
viously described,  I  am  not  quite  certain.  Specimen  No.  3,  of  State 
Collection,  from  formation  marked  III.,  possesses  lithological  in- 
terest, as  being  a  Huronian  rock  allied  to  the  Laurentian  gneisses. 


2.  Negaunee  District. 

« 

Following  the  same  principle  here  that  guided  us  in  describing 
the  mines  of  the  Michigamme  district — that  is,  beginning  with  those 
simplest  in  geological  structure — we  find  on  the  Saginaw  and  New 
England  range  of  mines  (being  the  most  westerly  of  this  district), 
a  structure  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Champion  and  Spurr 
mines.  Referring  to  Geological  Section  No.  4,  map  of  Marquette 
iron  region,  the  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  England  mine  are 
represented  as  follows : — The  ore  formation  XIII.  is  made  up,  as  at 
the  Republic  mountain,  of  "mixed  ore"  (banded  ore  and  jasper), 
magnesian  schist  and  pure  specular  slate  ore ;  magnetic  ore  being 
absent  here,  as  in  all  the  mines  of  this  district.  The  quantity  of 
specular  slate  ore  at  this  mine  is,  so  far  as  known,  small ;  the  small 
lens-shaped  mass,  that  was  formerly  worked,  having  been  aban- 
doned. 

Overlying  the  ore  formation  is  the  Upper  Quartzite,  XIV.,  dipping 
at  a  low  angle  to  the  north,  as  may  be  seen  just  north  of  the  Par- 
sons mine.  This  quartzite  again  comes  to  the  surface  about  half  a 
mile  north,  in  a  flat  synclinal,  where  it  again  dips  north  and  does 
not  rise  until  we  reach  the  New  Excelsior  mine,  owned  by  the  Iron 
Cliff  Co.,  which  is  shown  on  the  section.* 

Returning  to  the  New  England  mine,  we  find  between  the  ore 
XII.  and  the  quartzite  XIV.,  a  mass  of  specular  conglomerate, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  described  as  existing  at  the  Republic 
mountain,  where  it  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  ore  formation. 
The  fact  that  it  overlays  the  pure  ore  at  this  locality,  and  has  litho- 
logical affinities  with  some  of  the  conglomeritic  varieties  of  the 
Upper  quartzite,  leads  me  to  doubt  in  which  formation  it  should 
be  included.     I  incline  to  the  view,  that  it  belongs  in  XIV. 

•  This  general  section  was  constructed  more  than  a  year  before  ore  was  found  at  this 
locality,  but  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to  make  any  changes  in  it. 
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Formation  XII. ,  underlying  the  ore,  is  here-  widely  different  in  if 
litbolc^ical  character  and  economic  value  from  the  correspom^ 
formation  of  the  Michigamme  district,  where,  it  will  be  remembered 
it  was  a  valueless  reddish  quartz  schist,  containing  thin  lamina  of  iroa. 
If  we  suppose  tepid,  alkaline  waters  to  have  permeated  this  formar 
tion,  and  to  have  dissolved  out  the  greater  portion  of  the  silicioua 
matter,  leaving  the  iron  oxide  in  a  hyiiratcd  earthy  condition,  we 
would  have  the  essential  character  exhibited  by  this  formation  as 
developed  on  the  New  England-Saginaw  range,  and  as  will  be 
afterward  seen  at  the  Lake  Superior  mine.  This  is  not  offered  so 
much  as  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  difference,  as  to  illustrate 
the  facts  observed.  The  prevailing  variety  of  rock  in  this  for- 
mation is  a  brownish  silicious  schi&t,  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  iron  (Specimen  26,  State  Collection,  App.  B.,  Vol.  II.). 
Scattered  through  this  formation  are  here  and  there  large  and  small 
pockets  of  soft  earthy  hematite  ore,  having  usually  the  most  irregu- 
lar forms,  that  can  possibly  be  conceived.  This  subject  was  dis- 
cussed under  iron  ores.  Chapter  III.  Specimens  34  and  35,  Sute 
Collection,  are  ores  of  this  class. 

The  WlnttajopandShenangominesareinthisformatipn.andare 
producing  hematite  ores  as  rich  as  any  now  worked  in  the  district, 
and  excepting  perhaps  the  Lake  Superior  and  McComber,  richer 
than  any  other  of  this  class,  as  indicated  by  analyses,  Chapter  X. 

Underlying  this  hematite  formation  is  adiorite,  XI.,  similar  in  its 
general  character  to  the  rock,  having  a  corresponding  number  in 
the  Michigamme  district;  below  this  and  south,  are  various  ferru- 
ginous schists  and  diorites,  corresponding  in  a  general  way  with 
the  Michigamme  series,  but  which  have  not  been  carefully  examined 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  England  mine.  Recent  explorations 
afford  opportunities  for  study,  which  did  not  exist  when  this  section 
was  made. 

The  series  at  the  Saginaw  and  intermediate  mines,  as  well  as 
further  west,  is  so  near  an  exact  duplicate  of  what  has  been  given 
above,  as  to  require  no  further  mention  than  to  state,  that  the  deposits 
of  specular  ore  are  larger  than  at  the  New  England,  which  has 
been  mentioned  as  being  rather  small  for  profitable  working.  There 
has  been  too  little  work  done  at  these  new  mines,  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  deposits,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of 
those  now  worked  will  prove  very  large.      The  fact  that  Sec.  16, 
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the  Parsons  and  New  England  mines,  have  produced  specular 
ores  and  have  been  abandoned,  is  significant.  No  doubt,  consider- 
able amounts  of  first-class  ore  will  be  taken  out  on  this  range  at  a 
profit.  The  only  question  is,  whether  they  will  continue  to  produce 
such  ore  in  quantity  for  a  series  of  years,  at  a  fair  cost  for  mining. 

This  range  of  ore  has  been  traced  westerly  into  the  northeast  y^ 
of  Sec.  24,  T.  47,  R.  28  ;  west  of  this  the  drift  becomes  very  deep 
and  the  ore  range  is  lost.  A  shaft  Cj  feet  through  the  sand  in  this 
vicinity  found  no  ledge.  Whether  there  is  any  stratigraphical  con- 
nection between  this  ore  formation  and  the  Washington,  six  miles 
distant  west  by  north,  is  not  determined.  So  far  as  is  now  known,  it 
is  economically  a  blank  in  the  Marquette  iron  belt.  Work  now  in 
progress  at  the  new  Michigan  mine,  already  noticed,  may  throw 
light  on  this  interesting  and  important  question.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  that  the  Negaunee  and  Michigamme  districts  may  be 
independent  ore  basins,  in  which  case  the  intervening  rocks,  which 
are  all  Huronian,  would  consist  of  the  lower  members  of  the  series, 
that  is  below  XIII.  Even  should  this  be  the  case,  valuable  hematite 
and  flag  ores  may  be  found  in  this  now  barren  district. 

The  new  Excelsior  Mine,  previously  mentioned  and  shown  on  the 
New  England  section,  is  near  the  southeast  corner  of  Sec.  6,  T.  47, 
R.  27,  and  is,  as  will  be  seen,  the  opposite  cropping  of  the  basin. 
There  is  so  much  drift  between  these  ranges,  that  not  much  can  be 
said  definitely  about  the  nature  of  the  intervening  rocks ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  we  have  here  a  great  basin,  underlaid  by  ore 
at  an  unknown  depth,  and  that  the  New  England  and  Excelsior 
deposits  are  related  to  each  other  in  the  same  way,  as  it  was  assumed 
are  the  Champion  and  Michigamme  deposits.  This  could  be 
cheaply  tested,  and  possibly  an  important  discovery  of  ore  made, 
by  a  drill-hole  through  the  quartzite,  near  the  railroad  on  the  west 
side  of  Section  16.  All  efforts  to  find  an  extension  of  the  Excelsior 
deposit  east  and  west  have  so  far  failed. 

Returning  to  the  New  England  range  and  following  it  eastward, 

wc  find  that  near  the  south  J^  post  of  Section  16,  it  bends  suddenly 

to  the  northeast,  making  its  way  diagonally  across  this  section  to 

theljake  Angeline  Mine,  which  produces  specular  ore,  having  such 

admixture  of  jasper,  as  to  cause  it  to  rank  intermediate  in  the  market 

between  first  and  second  class  ores.     Whether  the  deposit  worked 

at  this  mine  belongs  to  bed  XII.  or  XIII.,  I  have  not  determined, 
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the* ore  partaking  somewhat  the  charad:er  of  eadb.    .The  overl^a^ 
rocks  on  the  north  are  covered  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Angeline. 

To  the  south  is  a  high  ridge  of  diorite,  XL,  on  ^e  south  ^de  of 
which  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  soft  heinatite,  owned  and  worked 

in  part  by  the  Lake  Angeline  and  Iron  Cliff  Companies. 

» 

I  suppose  this  hematite  to  belong  to  formation  X.,  and  therefore 
of  the  same  age  as  the  Negaunee  and  Foster  hematites^  whidi  will 
be  fully  described  below.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  hema- 
tite ores  on  the  Saginaw  range  occur  in  formation  XII. 

Without  attempting  to  point  out  at  present  the  structural  rela- 
tions of  the  Lake  Angeline  and  Lake  Superior  ore  deposits,  we  will 
pass  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  latter  mine,  one  of  the  most 
extensive,  productive  and  geologically  interesting  in  the  Marquette 
region. 

The  accompanying  map,  No.  IX.,  representing  the  Ziake  Supeiior 
specular  and  hematite  workings,  together  with  the  Biunmm  mine, 
is  intended  to  give  the  geological  facts  to  be  observed  in  con- 
siderable detail,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  workings  in  1870. 
The  structure  of  the  east  half  of  this  mine  is  more  complicated,  than 
that  of  any  other  in  the  district,  and  some  questions  connected 
with  it  remain  unsolved. 

Regarding  for  the  present  the  west  half  of  the  mine  only,  we  find 
presented  on  a  small  scale  about  the  same  structural  phenomena, 
which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  Republic  mountain  rocks.  The 
basin,  or  trough,  in  this  case,  however,  abruptly  narrows  up,  the 
sides  and  bottom  being  as  it  were  gathered  in,  as  if  to  be  tied,  at  a 
point  just  south  of  the  engine-house  ;  to  the  west  the  outcropping 
edges  of  the  basin  diverge  rapidly,  and  its  bottom  sinks  into  the  earth 
in  the  same  degree.  If  we  suppose  the  frustrum  of  a  hollow  cone,  ly- 
ing with  its  axis  horizontal  and  its  small  end  towards  the  east,  to  be 
cut  in  two  by  a  horizontal  plane,  representing  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  lower  half  will  represent  my  conception  of  the  form  of 
the  Lake  Superior-Barnum  ore  basin.  Conceive  now  this  cone 
to  be  made  of  sheet-lead,  and  to  be  considerably  bent  and  dented, 
and  the  illustration  will  be  still  more  applicable. 

A  study  and  comparison  of  sections  D — D',  C — C,  B — B',  and 
A — A',  in  connection  with  the  plan  of  the  mine  (Map  IX.)  will,  I 
think,  render  it  plain  that  this  conception  of  the  structure  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts ;  although  the  minor  folds  and  faults  con 
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riderabty  obscure  and  confuse  tbc  general  structui^  question.  Of 
ooone,  it  is  not  absolutely  proven,  that  the  Barnum  deposit  dipping 
soutb,  and  the  continuation  of  the  main  Lake  Superior  deposit,  now 
woiked  ia  I'it  No.  25.  uhicb  dtps  north,  are  opposite  croppings  of 
the  same  bed,  and  that  the  intenening  gpace  is  underlaid  by  the 
oie  fonnaticn,  and  that,  therefore,  if  work  continue  long  enough 
they  will  CTentuaily  connect  under  ground ;  but  certainly  all  the 
iacts  point  to  this  conclusion.     The  importance  of  this  thcor>-  in 


r«.8. 


KIg.  S,  represents  on  a  large  scale  the  south  or  left-hand  end  of  the  section  rein-esenled 
in  Fig.  7,  and  brings  out  the  peculiar  form  of  the  "  horse  "  of  magneaao  schist,  which  is 
shaded,  the  oie  being  while. 

its  bearing  on  explorations  for  ore,  mining  and  valuing  ore  de- 
posits, is  very  apparent.  It  shows,  that  such  formations  are  not 
vein  or  dyke-line  deposits,  but  true  stratified  beds,  like  the  rocks 
by  which  they  are  enclosed.  Their  structure  is  therefore  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  coal,  limestone,  sandstone,  and  slate-beds, 
which  are  regarded  as  sedimentary  deposits  from  water,  subse- 
quently more  or  less  altered  by  heat  pressure,  and  chemical  waters 
acting  during  immense  periods  of  time. 

The  Lake  Superior-Barnum  deposit   evidently   has    a    bottom, 
which  will  be  reached  within  a  period,  of  which  it  is  worth  while  for 
the  present  generation  to  take  some  heed.     So  of  many  other  de- — 
posits  in  the  region. 
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As  we  go  westerly  from  these  mines  the  basins  become,  as  we  have 
seen,  wider  and  correspondingly  deeper.  A  depth  of  300  feet  in 
the  Edwards  mine  reveals  no  essential  change  in  the  dip  of  the  de- 
posit, as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  plans  of  the  mine.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Champion  mine. 

The  tiitie  may  come  when,  having  worked  out  the  steep  up- 
turned edges  of  the  basins,  and  the  flatter  or  deeper  portions  of  the 
deposit  are  reached,  ore  properties  will  be  valued  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  acres  underlaid  by  ore^  as  coal  now  is. 

Passing  to  the  east  portion  of  the  Lake  Superior  mine,  I  confess 
myself  unable  to  give  any  intelligent  hypothesis  of  its  structure. 
The  facts  observed  are  in  part  recorded  on  the  Map  of  the  mine  on 
section  E — E',  and  on  the  accompanying  sketch,  in  part  ideal,  which 
represents  on  a  small  scale  a  section  near  E — E'.     There  seems  to 

Fig.  9. — Sketch  showing  Geological  Section  of  the  Lake  Superior  mine  (looking  west), 
near  Sec.  E — E',  Map  IX. 


<7.  Chloritic  schist,     b.   "  Mixed  ore."     c,  Limonitic  schist  (hematite  rock),     d.  Pure 
Ore, 

have  been  such  a  gathering  together,  crumpling,  squeezing  and 
breaking  of  the  strata,  as  to  nearly  obliterate  the  stratification.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  represent  the  present  condition  of  things, 
so  far  as  revealed,  by  the  workings.  The  remarkable  features  are 
the  great  masses  of  light  grayish-green  chloritic  schist,  having  a 
vertical  east  and  west  cleavage,  no  discernible  bedding  planes,  and 
holding  small  lenticular  masses  of  specular  ore,  which  conform  in 
their  strike  and  dip  with  this  cleavage,  and  which  seem  to  have  no 
structural  connection  with  the  main  deposits.  They  appear  like  dykes 
of  ore,  squeezed  out  of  the  parent  mass,  which  we  may  suppose  to 
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have  been  in  a  cpmparatively  plasdc  state,  when  the  ftdmig  took 
place ;  or  they  may  have  been  small  beds,  ccmtatned  miginsdiy  ilHfae 
chloritic  schist,  and  brought  to  their  present  form  and  positiiHi  b^ 
the  same  causes,  which  produce  the  deavage  in  the  schist.  A  com- 
parison of  these  sections,  showing  effect  of  the  Adding  on  a  large 
scale,  with  the  figures  (19  to  29,  Vol.  II.)  repres^iting  the  contxMted 
lamina  of  the  mixed  ore  of  Republic  mountain,  wiU  be  found  in- 
structive. Indeed  the  same  phenomena  may  be  observed  abun- 
dantly at  the  Lake  Superior  mine,  amd  still  better  at  the  Qevdand 
knob.     . 

Lake  Superior  mine  sections*  E — ^E^  and  Fig.  9,  may  idmost  be 
said  to  represent  a  huge  breccia. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  hanging  wall  of  the  Lake  Superior  mine 
deserves  further  notice.  Instead  of  the  quartzite,  whk^  we  have 
hitherto  found  overlying  sdl  the  deposits  of  rich  ore,  we  have  here 
a  magnesian  schist  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  witii,  that  al- 
ready mentioned  as  being  associated  with  the  ore,  as  mil  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  geological  sections,  and  to  Spec  55,  State  Col- 
lection, App»  B,  Vol.  II.  These  rocks  are  given,  however,  differ- 
ent colors  on  the  maps.  The  hanging  wall  of  pit  No.  25,  Section 
A — A',  it  will  be  observed,  is  made  up  of  this  schist  and  of  layers  of 
quartzite.  Whether  the  Upper  Quartzite  is  replaced  by  this  schist, 
making  it  belong  to  XIV.,  or  whether  it  is  a  member  of  the 
ore  formation  XIII.,  in  which  case  XIV.  would  be  wanting  at 
this  locality,  I  am  not  able  to  determine,  but  incline  to  the  first 
opinion. 

The  hematite  formation  XII.  is  fully  developed  at  this  locality, 
producing  an  excellent  ore  which  is  extensively  worked.  The 
relation  of  this  formation  to  the  overlying  and  underlying  rock  is 
obscure,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out.  This  relation  was  very 
plain,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  the  Saginaw-New  England  range. 

The  structural  hypothesis  by  which  I  have  attempted  to  connect 
the  Lake  Superior  deposit  with  the  Lake  Angeline  on  the  south, 
and  Marquette,  Cleveland  and  New  York  mines  on  the  east,  need 
not  be  further  described  here,  but  will  be  understood  I  think, 
by  those  interested  in  the  question,  from  an  examination  of  the 
following  figure  in  connection  with  the  maps. 
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Outcrops  specular  ore.  \ 

Conjectured  position  of  range.    VXIII. 
Direction  of  dip.  ) 


New  York,  Cleveland  and  Marquette  Mines. 


The  geological  facts  to  be  observed,  the  general  structure,  nature 
and  extent  of  the  workings  of  the  New  York  mine,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  regular  deposits  in  the  district,  are  so  plainly  set  forth  on 
the  accompanying  Map,  No.  X.,  that  but  few  words  of  description 
are  necessary.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  a  monoclinal  deposit,  in  every 
essential  particular,  like  the  Barnum,  Champion  and  Spurr.  Two 
interesting  facts  will  be  observed :  ist.  The  absence  of  formation 
XII.  ;  the  pure  ore,  with  its  associated  chloritic  schists,  seems  to 
occupy  the  whole  space  between  the  Upper  Quartzite,  XIV.,  and  the 
diorite,  XI.  It  maybe  here  observed  that,  as  a  rule,  the  purest  ores 
are  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ore  formation,  that  is,  nearest 
the  Upper  Quartzite ;  the  New  York  mine  presents  an  exception. 
2d.  The  deposits  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad,  worked  by 
Pits  No.  3  and  4,  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  small  deposits, 
Pits  16  to  21,  of  the  Lake  Superior  mine,  just  described.  The  facts 
to  be  noted  at  the  Collins  location,  just  east,  taken  in  connection 
with  Pits  3  and  4  of  the  New  York,  point  plainly  towards  the  existence 
of  a  small  independent  trough,  north  of  the  Cleveland-New  York 
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deposit  Explonttiona  and  mining  operations  bo  farj  do  not  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  fiiM-dass  ore  here. 

I  made  no  special  survey  of  the  CUrw^HaeoA  ndn^  die  fond  at  my 
disposal  not  permjtttng  it ;  the  main  object  of  the  survey-  in  Hui 
direction  being,  to  represent  in  detail  a  suf&dent  nomber  of  ty^ncd 
mines,  to  cover  the  various  ctructnraliriiesomens  to  be  fotmd  in  tiie 
district.  The  sketch  of  the  Qeveland  and  Marquette  mines,  Plate 
11.,  from  A.  Heberlein's  map,  jn  connection  with  the  New  York 
mine  (Map  No.  X.),  will  give  a  good  genera!  idea  of  this  group.  It 
will  bp  seen,  that  the  most  northerly  pit  (Gents,  No.  3)  of  the 
Cleveland  mine,  is  a  continuatioa  of  the  New  York  deposit,  having 
the  same  strike  and  dip.  Gents  pit  is  in  one  of  the  largest  depos- 
its of  pure  specular  ore  in  the  whole  Lake  Superior  region.  It 
dips  south,  forming  the  northerly  edge  of  a  narrow  synclinal  basin, 
which  immediately  comes  to  the  surface  again  in  the  Swedes  pit. 
where  the  ore  has  a  northerly  dip.  These  two  pits  produced  in 
1872  over  100,000  tons  of  ore.  The  ore  basin  widens  and  deepens 
to  the  west  in  a  similar  manner  to  tiie  Lake  Superior,  and  undoubt- 
edly underlays  the  swanip,  on  which  the  village  of  Ishpenung  is 
built.  The  connet^on  of  tfiese  deposits  with  tfiose  woHced  in  the 
more  southerly  Qeveland  and  Marquette  openings,  has  not  received 
that  attention  which  would  enable  me  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  but  that  the  Cleveland  mine  promises 
as  well,  if  not  better,  for  the  future  production  of  first-class  spe- 
cular ore,  than  any  one  of  the  older  mines. 


Jackson  Mine  and  Noffaunee  Hematite  Deposits. 

No  special  survey  was  made  of  the  Jaokaonmlne;  but  the 
accompanying  Plate  (iii),  from  O.  Dresler's  map  and  Atlas  map  of 
the  iron  Mines  at  Negaunee  (No.  V.)  will  make  known  the  general 
structure  of  the  mine,  which  is  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the 
Cleveland  and  Lake  Superior.  This  mine,  although  it  produces 
first-class  specular  ore,  will  be  here  considered  in  connection  with 
the  hematite  deposits,  because  they  are  adjacent,  and  their  geo- 
logical structure  can  be  most  conveniently  described  together.  The 
Jackson  mine,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  the  extreme  east  end  of  the 
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rich  ore  basin  formed  by  bed  XIII.  No  workable  deposit  of  ore  of 
any  kind  has  been  found  north  and  east  from  this  locality,  and  the 
ores  to  the  south  are  believed  to  belong  to  a  lower  horizon,  and  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  inferior  in  quality. 

Looking  back  over  the  field  we  have  now  hastily  surveyed,  and 
assisted  by  the  map  of  the  Marquette  iron-region,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  while  there  are  many  minor  irregularities,  on  the  whole  the  ore 
basin  gradually  widens  towards  the  west,  from  a  mere  point  at  the 
Jackson  mine  to  a  width  of  fully  five  miles  at  the  west  endof  Michi- 
gammr  Jake,  beyond  which  too  little  is  known,  to  enable  us  to 
accurately  define  its  limits.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  all  the 
Huronian  rocks  north,  ea^  and  south  from  the  Jackson  mine,  are 
below,  or  older  than  the  ore  formation  4^111.)  and  all  the  rocks  to  the 
westward  and  inside  of  the  ore-basin  are  youngrry  lience  above  it. 

The  large  amount  of  exploration  work,  done  in  the  vicinity  <ii 
Negaunee,  in  searching  for  hematite  within  the  last  few  years,  has 
aided  greatly  to  develop  the  geological  structure  of  that  locality.  But 
unfortunately,  the  money  I  had  to  expend  here  was  more  than  ex- 
hausted, before  this  work  began,  so  I  have  been  enabled  only  in 
part  to  avail  myself  of  it. 

The  facts  observed  are  mostly  recorded  on  the  local  map,  men- 
tioned above,  and  on  the  general  map  of  the  region.  By  reference 
to  the  former  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  belt  of  country,  about  one  mile 
wide,  extending  southeast  from  the  Jackson  mine,  is  dotted  over 
quite  irregularly  with  hematite  workings,  which  are  mostly  on  lands 
leased  from  Edward  Breitung,  as  is  explained  in  a  note  on  the  map. 
These  mines  produce  dark-colored  earthy  hematite,  containing  me- 
tallic manganese,  often  up  tt)  an  average  of  5  per  cent.,  varying 
considerably  in  the  amount  of  metallic  iron,  but  on  the  whole 
averaging  lower,  than  the  hematite  ores  heretofore  mentioned,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  chapter  on  analyses.  I  believe  these  ores  all 
belong  to  one  formation.  No.  X.,  in  which,  up  to  this  time,  no 
merchantable  ores,  except  the  Lake  Angeline  hematite,  have  been 
mentioned  as  occurring ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  they  are  older 
than  formation  XII.,  which  embraces  the  Lake  Superior  and  Win- 
throp  deposits. 

The  geological  sections  A — A'  through  the  Himrod  and  Green 
Bay  mines,  and  B — B'  through  the  Jackson  Company's  new  hema- 
tite and  old  specular  ore  workings,  fully  illustrate  the  hypothesis  of 
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structure  adopted.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  ore  is  contained  between 
two  beds  of  dioritc,  IX.  below  and  XI.  above,  and  that  there  is 
associated  with  the  ore,  chloritic  schists  and  various  ferruginous 
schists  and  flag  ore.  These  last-named  rocks.  It  will  be  remembered, 
made  up  this  entire  fonnatioii  in  the  HidiignBine  diatrict,  where 
hematites  are  wanting,  ataremagnetieom  iathe^atriirt  wearede* 
scribii^.  Underlying  the  lower  diorlte  oientiaBed,  is  a  day  slat^ 
which  is  in  turn  nnderhdd  l^a  gn^  qtuutxite,  to  be  seen  ootartq*- 
ping  near  the  centre  of  tfw  north  half  of  Sec.  8,  and  rqitcseBted  in 
Sec.  A— A'  under  the  aamber  VIIL  This  is  imdonbtsdfy  tbe  same 
quartzite  to  be  seen  in  the  railw^  cut  near  tbe  nordiwest  end  of 
Goose  lake,  where  it  is  overlived  hf  a  aoft  adtitt.  See  forma- 
tions VIII.  and  XL.  Geological  Sec.  No.  i,  Map  lU.  The  daj 
slate  on  south  shore  and  near  weat  end  vX  Ted  Use,  aad  eaqxneil 
in  railroad  cut  one  mile  east  of  N^aonee,  b  also  bdieved  to  be  of 
the  same  age. 

The  lithological  diaracter  of  die  several  formatioat,  meotioiKd 
above,  will  be  better  understood  by  an  examination  of  the  ft^owing 
spedmens  of  the  State  Collection:  No.  3i  quartaitefrom  VIII. ;  No. 
20  is  a  clay  slate  also  from  VIII.;  No.  31  is  ftooi  diorite  IX.;  Nos. 
24  and  25  are  hematite  ores  from  formation  X.;  No.  36  is  a  specimen 
of  ferruginous  silicious  schist  from  the  Foster  mine,  which  is  also 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  formation  (X.) ;  Specimen  28, 
from  the  same  formation,  is  a  magnetic,  chloritic,  silicious  schist. 

Referring  again  to  Map  No.  V.,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the 
Jackson  Company's  hematite  workings,  the  McComber,.  Maas  and 
Lonstorfs  most  northwesterly  opening,  the  Rolling  Mill,  Himrod, 
Spurr  and  Calhoun,  and  Iron  Cliff  CoT's  Sec.  18  mines,  are  all  in  a 
rude  curve,  skirting  the  great  development  of  diorite,  which  seems 
to  limit  these  deposits  on  the  southwest,  and  under  whicTi  they  all 
dip.  The  remaining  openings  are  mostly  contained  in  a  narrow  belt, 
which  extends  cast-southeast  from  the  Grand  Central,  diverging 
from  the  other  range,  which  curves  to  the  south.  The  diorite  ridge 
which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  latter  range  is  apparently  a  syn- 
clinal ridge  underlaid  by  ore,  which  should  therefore  dip  towards  it 
from  all  directions,  as  is  the  fact  so  far  as  known.  Undulations 
in  the  bed  now  unknown,  may  very  likely  bring  the  ore  to  the  sur- 
face at  several  other  points. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  extent  of  this  ore  ;    it  cer- 
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tainly  can  be  on  the  average  more  cheaply  mined  and  shipped  than 
any  other  ore  in  the  region,  except  perhaps  the  hematites  of  the 
Taylor  and  S.  C.  Smith  mines.  Location  at  the  junction  of  two 
railroads,  and  contiguity  to  a  prosperous  village,  are  additional  ad- 
vantages, which  will  go  a  long  way  towards  offsetting  the  disadvan- 
tages of  lower  percentage.  The  presence  of  several  per  cent,  of 
manganese  in  this  ore  helps  its  working  in  the  furnace,  rendering 
it  a  desirable  mixture.  The  McComber  mine  was  first  opened,  and 
its  ore  is  well  and  favorably  known  to  many  furnacemen.  My 
analyses  indicate,  that  this  is  a  richer  ore  than  the  other  mines  of 
this  group,  but  this  cannot  be  established  without  further  develop- 
ments,  as  work  has  but  just  begun  at  most  of  them. 

The  Teal  Lake  ore  deposit  belongs  to  the  same  formation,  as  may 
be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  map  and  sections.  I  have  not 
been  able,  however,  to  find  any  good  hematite  in  the  old  explora- 
tion pits,  now  nearly  filled  ;  a  lean  flag  ore  is  very  abundant. 

The  Foster  mine,  near  southwest  corner  of  Sec.  23,  T.  47,  R.  27, 
is  another  hematite  deposit  belonging  to  formation  X.  It  has  pro- 
duced a  considerable  amount  of  hematite  ore  of  medium  grade, 
which  contains  no  manganese  ;  the  deposits,  or  rather  pockets, 
are  pre-eminently  irregular  in  form  and  uncertain  in  extent. 
The  geological  position  of  the  Foster  range  is  shown  on  Map  No. 
III.  and  accompanying  sections. 

The  Cascade  Range. — The  deposits  on  this  range  are  the  only 
ones  now  wrought,  which  remain  to  be  described  in  the  Marquette 
region.  Like  nearly  every  other  described  in  this  report,  this  ore 
was  known  to  the  United  States  linear  surveyors,  and  afterwards  ex- 
amined and  commented  upon  in  considerable  detail  by  Foster  and 
Whitney.  The  range  extends  east  and  west  through  the  south 
part  of  T.  47,  R.  26.  See  Map  III.  The  locality  known  as  the 
Gilmore  mine,  at  y^  post  between  sections  23  and  26,  is  the 
most  easterly  point  at  which  ore  has  been  seen  in  quantity.  This, 
it  will  be  observed,  is  about  three  and  one-half  miles  east,  and  two 
miles  south,  of  the  Negaunee  hematite  mines.  The  range  has  been 
traced  west  by  south  from  this  place  for  five  miles,  or  to  a  point 
just  four  and  one-half  miles  south  of  the  Jackson  mines.  This 
country  has  recently  been  opened  up  by  a  branch  of  the  C.  and  N. 
W.  road,  which  closely  follows  the  ore  range.     The  principal  open- 
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ings  have  been  made  by  the  CascadeyPittsbargandl^akeSapeEiory 
Carr  and  Gribben  Iron  companies,  who  shipped  an  aggregate,  in 
1872,  of  over  40,ocx)  tons,  nearly  all  of  which  was  by  the  first- 
named  company  and  its  lessees.  The  last  two  named  companies 
— Carr  and  Gribben — have  done  too  little  work,  to  enable  us  to  speak 
with  much  certainty  about  their  deposits.  (See  tables,  on  Sheets  XII. 
and  XIII.,  Atlas.)  By  reference  to  the  chapter  on  analyses,  which 
is  quite  full  regarding  these  ores,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have,  on  the 
average,  less  metallic  iron  and  more  silica,  than  the  standard  hard 
ores  of  the  district.  The  West-End  mine,  however,  worked  by  the 
Cascade  company,  and  which  produced  last  year  about  one-third 
of  their  ppoduct,  appears  to  be  an  exception  to  the  above  rule,  and 
to  rank  nearly  with  the  first-class  specular  ores  ;  certainly  consider- 
able amount  of  high  grade  ore  was  taken  from  this  pit  last  year, 
but  whether  it  was  kept  separate  from  the  leaner  varieties  in  the 
shipments  I  do  not  know.  The  ore  which  largely  prevails  is  asilicious 
or  quartzose,  or  jaspery  (practically  these  words  have  the  same  import) 
red  oxide,  having  a  characteristic  coarse,  slaty,  ox  flaggy  structure; 
hence  the  name  by  which  they  are  known  throughout  this  report. 
They  correspond  nearly  in  composition,  although  not  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  geological  position,  with  the  second-class  ores  of  the 
old  mines,  as  the  analyses  referred  to  prove.  See  Iron  Ores, 
Chap.  III.  Some  varieties  closely  resemble,  if  they  are  not  iden- 
tical with,  certain  varieties  of  the  high  grade  ores;  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  lighter  in  weight,  duller  in  color  and  lustre,  are  harder 
under  the  knife,  and  pre-eminently  flaggy  or  slaty  in  structure.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  statement  of  the  working  of  these 
ores  in  the  furnace.  r\irther  information  regarding  their  lithologi- 
cal  character  may  be  obtained  from  descriptions  of  Specimens  5 
and  6  of  the  State  Collection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  ;  the  latter  is  the 
beautiful  **  l>ird's-eye"  slate  ore  from  the  Bagaley  and  Wilcox  pit. 
Specimen  7  is  from  the  diorite  bed,  which  overlays  the  West-end 
mine,  and  is  interesting  from  its  resemblance  to  granite  in  outcrop.  * 
The  structural  position  which  these  ores  seem  to  me  to  occupy 
is  shown  on  L;col(>i;ical  section  No.  2  of  Map  No.  III.  They  arc 
near  the  Laurentian,  and  the  whole  series  is  overlaid  by  a  talcy 
quartzite,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  equivalent  of  No.  V.  of  the  Rc- 


*  Mr.  Julicn  ba- (Iclcnuined  the  feldspar  in  this  rare  variety  to  be  orthotlase. 
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public  mountain  series,  and  to  be  the  same  bed,  which  outcrops  so 
conspicuously  on  the  north  side  of  Teal  lake,  and  is  calcareous 
at  the  Morgan  furnace  and  at  the  Chocolate  flux  quarry,  where 
it  strikes  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  This  rock  varies  more 
widely  in  its  lithological  character,  than  any  other  in  the  region,  as 
will  be  pointed  out  elsewhere.  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  it  will 
follow,  that  these  ores  are  the  equivalents  of  the  Michigan  and  Mag- 
netic ores  of  the  Michigamme  district,  and  are  older  than  any  iron 
bed  made  out  in  the  Republic  mountain  series.  The  fact,  that  no 
iron  in  quantity  has  been  found  north  of  Teal  and  Deer  lakes 
under  quartzite  V.,  where  we  should  expect  to  find  the  opposite  crop- 
ping of  the  Cascade  series,  is  to  be  regarded  in  considering  this 
question.  The  shortness  of  this  range,  which  appears  to  terminate 
abruptly  to  the  west,  has  not  been  found  far  east,  and  has  alto- 
gether a  local  and  isolated  character,  is  signifiomnt.  A  hasty  ex- 
amination will  satisfy  any  one  that  the  quantity  of  ore  in  these 
deposits  is  very  great,  and  that  k  is  very  favorably  situated  for 
mining  and  transporting.  The  accompanying  north  and  south  sec- 
Fig.  II. — Geological  section  across  Cascade  range,  looking  west. — Part  Ideal. 


a.  Flag  ore  or  silicious  hematite  schist,  in  places  quite  rich.  b.  Banded  jasper  and  specu- 
lar ore  with  flag  ore.  c.  Hematite  rock  or  hematitic  silicious  schist,  d.  Diorite  and  di- 
oritic  schist,     e,  Quartzite.    /.  Conglomeritic  and  brecciated  quartzite. 

tion  represents  the  different  rocks  to  be  seen  outcropping  on  this 
range,  projected  on  one  plane.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
group  them  under  formations  I.  to  IV.,  to  which  they  are  supposed 
to  belong.  The  general  section  No.  2,  Map  III.,  which  has  been 
mentioned,  should  be  examined  in  connection  with  this  sketch 

The  Iron  Mountain,  Ogden  and  Tilden  mines,  not  now  worked, 
produced  flag  ores  similar  to  those  of  the  Cascade  range,  but  not 
so  rich  on  the  average.  These  deposits  belong,  as  will  be 
seen  by  Map  No.  III.,  to  formation  X.;  the  Iron  Mountain 
and  Tilden  mines  being  in  opposite  croppings  of  the  same 
basin.  The  Foster  mine,  as  has  been  observed,  is  also  in  the  same 
formation,  being  overlaid  and  underlaid  by  flag  ores.     The  Negau- 
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nee  hematite  and  Teal  lake  ores  being  also  in  X. ,  make  that  forma- 
tion remarkably  fruitful  in  the  quantity  and  variety  of  ore,  which  it 
contains ;  but  it  does  not,  so  far  as  known,  hold  the  high  grade 
specular  ores  in  quantity. 


Lower  Quartzite,  embracing  Marble  and  Novaoulite. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  question  of  materials  for  furnace 
Jinx  may  come  within  the  limits  determined  for  this  report.  The 
subject,  so  far  as  the  Silurian  limestones  are  concerned,  has  been 
fully  considered  by  Dr.  Rominger,  in  Part  III.,  who  gives 
many  analyses.  The  Menominee  marbles  will  be  mentioned 
in  Chapter  V.  on  that  region.  No  calcareous,  or  other  rock  suit- 
able for  flux,  has*yet  been  found  in  the  Laurentian  system  of  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  although  in  Canada  large  beds  of  marble  occur 
in  this  oldest  series.  It  remains  only  for  us  to  consider  the  sili- 
cious  variegated  marbles,  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Marquette 
region,  none  having  been  worked  west  of  Goose  lake,  which  happens 
to  mark  the  most  easterly  show  of  iron.  The  purest  stone  is  found  at 
the  Morgan  furnace,  seven  miles  west  of  Marquette,  where  a 
heavy  east  and  west  bed  of  silicious  marble,  with  vertical  dip,  and 
having  associated  with  it  clay  slates,  is  prominently  exposed.  The 
prevailing  colors  are  light-gray  and  pink.  Specimens  ii  and  12, 
State  Collection,  are  from  this  locality ;  and  Specimen  70,  from  the 
Gorge,  represents  the  chloritic  schist,  which  underlies  the  marble 
on  the  north. 

The  Chocolate  Flux  quarry  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  three 
miles  south  of  Marquette,  is  another  locality,  from  which  a  small 
amount  of  furnace  flux  has  been  obtained.  But  the  admixture  of 
quartzose  matter  is  here  so  great,  that  its  use  has  been  abandoned. 
Specimens  9  and  10,  State  Collection,  represent  the  so-called 
''marble"  and  slate  from  this  locality.  It  and  the  associated 
rocks  are  fully  described  in  the  extract  from  Dr.  Houghton's  un- 
published notes,  given  in  Appendix  E,  to  which  a  sketch  is  ap- 
pended. Mr.  Julien  examined  a  full  suite  of  specimens  from  this 
locality,  which  are  described  in  App.  A,  Vol.  II.,  Nos.  106  to  113. 
No  other  marble  locality  possesses  suflicient  interest,  to  warrant 
mention,  although  flux  has  been  quarried  at  several  points  near 
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Goose  lake.  Il  has  been  mentioned  that  the  novaculite  quarry, 
just  east  of  Teal  lake,  from  which  whetstones  were  taken  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  is  in  the  same  formation.  These  stones  are 
not  now  worked.  See  Specimen  13,  State  Collection,  App.  B, 
Vol.  n. 

During  the  past  season  several  car-loads  of  quartzite  were  quar- 
ried in  the  same  vicinity,  and  used  as  lining  for  Bessemer  steel  con- 
verters, at  Capt.  E.  B.  Ward's  works,  for  which  purpose  it  answered 
well, 

The  various  marbles,  slates,  and  quartzose  rocks  described  above, 
are  all  believed  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  formation,  the  Lower 
Quartzite  (No.  V.),  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  underlies  the  Re- 
public mountain  series,  and  overlies  the  Cascade  series.  This  for- 
mation is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  geologically,  in  the  Marquette 
region,  and  is  worthy  of  a  far  more  careful  study  than  I  have  been 
able  to  give  it.  Specimens  8  to  13,  inclusive.  State  Collection,  App, 
B,  Vol.  II.,  represent  several  varieties  of  rock  from  this  formation  ; 
as  many  more  varieties  could  easily  be  procured,  including  some 
very  fair  specimens  of  iron  ore  from  south  and  cast  of  Goose 
lake. 

A  brief  description,  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  given, 
of  the  great  geological  basin  formed  by  this  quartzite,  which  em- 
braces within  its  folds  the  great  mass  of  the  Huronian  rocks,  and 
nineteen-txventieths  of  all  the  ore,  will  possess  interest.  Like  the 
ore  horizon  XIII.,  which  we  saw  came  to  a  point  at  the  Jackson 
mine,  and  widened  to  the  west,  so  the  opposite  croppings  of  this 
quartzite  converge  to  the  east  and  come  together  at  the  Chocolate 
Flux  quarry,  already  described.  From  this  starting-point  the 
south  rim  of  tlie  basin  bears  away  towards  Goose  lake,  where  some 
minor  folds  and  low  dips  make  it  the  surface  rock  for  a  large  area 
northeast  of  the  lake.  From  tlie  south  end  of  the  Lake  west,  the  for- 
mation has  a  prevailing  talcky  character,  often  argillaceous  and  some- 
times conglomeritic ;  it  has  a  great  thickness  and  strikes  west  by 
south.  West  of  the  Cascade  it  seems  to  assume  more  the  char- 
acter of  a  chloritic  gneiss  and  protogine.  or  at  least  a  well-defined 
bed  of  protogine  rock  occupies  the  position  in  which  we  would 
expect  to  find  the  quartzite.     See  Map  No,  III.  and  sections. 

"he  northerly  rim,   starting   also  from   the   Chocolate  quarry, 

Intains  a  nearly  due  west  course,   crossing  the  railroad  at  the 
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Morgan  furnace  (where  it  holds  the  maximum  amount  of  lime), 
forms  the  barrier  rock  in  the  Carp  at  the  Old  Jackson  forge,  passes 
north  of  Teal  lake  and  south  of  Deer  lake,  occasionally  at  various 
points  further  west,  and  last,  so  far  as  I  know,  north  of  the  Spun- 
mountain,  nearly  40  miles  west  of  Lake  Superior. 


3.  Esc  AN  ABA  District. 

The  most  southeasterly  deposit  in  the  Marquette  region,  and 
one  which  is  entirely  isolated  from  the  localites  already  described, 
is  the  S.  C.  Smith  Mine,  producing  soft  hematite  ore ;  it  is  located 
on  Sects.  17,  18,  and  20,  T.  45,  R.  25,  and  connected  by  a  branch 
with  the  C.  and  N.  W.  railroad.  It  is  but  42  miles  from  Escanaba, 
giving  it  a  great  advantage  in  distance  over  any  mine,  now  shipping 
ore  through  that  port.  The  geographical  position  is  less  remark- 
able than  what  might  be  called  its  geological  isolation,  for  it  appears 
to  be  in  a  small  patch  of  Huronian  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
area  of  barren  territory,  underlaid  by  the  Laurentian  and  Silurian 
systems.  See  Map  III.  The  discovery  of  this  deposit,  a  few  years 
since,  by  Silas  C.  Smith,  Esq.,  reflects  great  credit  on  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  distribution  of  ore  deposits,  and  his  perse- 
verance in  searching  for  them.  Mr.  Smith  also  first  directed  atten- 
tion to  tlie  Republic  mountain,  which  was,  until  within  a  few  years, 
called  by  his  name  ;  he  also  made  the  first  explorations  in  the  Me- 
nominee region. 

The  few  outcrops  about  the  S.  C.  Smith  mine,  and  the  small 
amount  of  work  done,  when  my  examinations  were  made,  enable 
me  to  say  very  little  about  its  geological  structure.  The  ore  range 
runs  northwest  and  southeast,  approximately  parallel  with  the 
Escanaba  river,  and  cuts  the  southwest  corner  of  Sect.  17.  Con- 
tiguous on  the  northeast  (whether  underlying  or  overlying  I  am  un- 
able to  say)  is  a  bed  of  black  clay-slate,  in  places  identical  with  the 
so-called  ''plumbago"  of  the  L'Anse  range,  which  has  been  hereto- 
fore considered.  Numerous  fragments  of  a  similar  slate,  probably 
belonging  to  the  same  formation,  are  found  on  the  east  side  of  Sec. 
29.  Laurentian  granite  is  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  just 
east  of  this  locality,  away  from  which  we  have  a  right  to  assume 
the  slate  dips,   rendering  it  probable,  that  the  whole  series  dips 
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southwesterly,  in  which  case  the  slate  would  form  the  foot-wall  of 
the  ore  deposit,  as  on  the  L'Anse  range.  On  Section  20,  west  of 
the  river,  a  talcky  schist,  holding  grains  of  quartz,  was  observed,  but 
its  relations  with  the  other  rocks  were  not  determined. 

Near  the  west  J^  post  of  Section  20,  and  at  other  points  in  the 
vicinity,  a  flag-ore  of  good  quality  has  been  found  ;  a  specimen 
from  one  of  the  test-pits  gave  Mr.  Britton  56  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron  ;  whether  there  is  any  considerable  amount  of  ore  of  this  de- 
gree of  richness  has  not,  I  think,  been  determined.  Hand  speci- 
mens of  very  fair  specular  ore  could  be  found,  but,  as  a  whole,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  flag  ores. 
Small  boulders  of  this  kind  of  ore  had  been  found  in  this  vicinity  by 
C.  E.  Brotherton,  some  years  ago. 

Lapping  over  the  upturned  edges  of  the  black  slate  on  Sec.  17, 
and  extending  towards  the  east,  is  a  horizontal  Silurian  limestone, 
which  is,  however,  cut  off"  by  the  river,  beyond  which  numerous 
outcrops  of  granite  and  gneiss  rear  their  heads  above  the  flat  sand 
plain.  Silurian  rocks  are  also  seen  on  parts  of  Sec.  19,  but  west 
and  northwest  the  country  is  all  Laurentian,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn.  South  and  east  is  a  great  plain,  undoubtedly  under- 
laid by  Silurian  rocks,  but  affording  no  outcrops,  except  near  Little 
lake,  where  an  isolated  hill,  apparently  Huronian,  rises  out  of  the 
plain ;  I  have  not  learned  that  any  indications  of  iron  have  been 
found  there. 

I  regret  not  having  had  the  time  and  means  to  make  a  re-exami- 
nation of  this  interesting  and  important  district,  after  last  season's 
extensive  developments,  and  reluctantly  present  this  imperfect 
sketch  for  want  of  fuller  and  more  complete  data. 

4.  L'Anse  District.     (See  Plate  iv.) 

The  United  States  surveyors  marked  **  iron  ore  "  in  two  places  on 
the  line  between  Sects.  4  and  9,  T.  49,  R.  33.  A  quartzose  or  sili- 
cious  brown  and  red  ore  can  be  seen  outcropping,  at  several  points 
in  this  vicinity.  These  facts  early  drew  the  attention  of  explorers 
to  this  district,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  land  was  bought  from 
the  government,  for  iron,  as  early  as  1864.  The  fine  harbor  at 
the  head  of  Keweenaw  bay,  only  seven  miles  distant,  and  the 
abundance  of  excellent  hard  wood,  tributary  to  this  bay,  have  long 
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caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  points  in  the  northwest, 
at  which  to  make  charcoal  pig-iron,  and  establish  other  manufac- 
tories related  thereto.  The  soil  along  the  protected  shores  of  Ke- 
weenaw bay  is  good,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Indian  mis- 
sions there  many  years  ago.  A  circle  having  the  village  of  L* Anse 
as  a  centre,  and  a  radius  of  35  miles,  would  embrace  the  Washing- 
ton, Edwards,  Champion,  Republic,  Michigamme,  Spurr  Moun- 
tain, Magnetic  and  Taylor  mines,  with  others  less  promising,  to- 
gether with  all  the  copper  mines  in  the  Portage  Lake  district,  the 
Hccla-Calumet  mine,  as  also  the  principal  mines  in  the  Ontonagon 
district.  It  would  also  embrace  all  the  roofing  slate  territory  to 
which  attention  has  already  been  directed,  and  an  immense  sand- 
stone area,  about  which  little  is  known.  The  amount  of  hard  wood 
within  the  circle  would  be  surpassed  by  very  few  equal  areas  on  the 
Upper  Peninsula,  and  the  quantity  of  pine  is  large.  A  railroad 
running  west,  tapping  the  Ontonagon  copper  region,  and  continu- 
ing through  the  Gogebic  and  Montreal  river  mineral  region,  so 
as  to  connect  with  the  Northern  Pacific  road,  would,  with  existing 
roads  and  the  excellent  water  communication,  make  the  greater 
part  of  the  area  described  easily  accessible  from  L' Anse.  If  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  geographical  position  of  L' Anse  have  not  been  here 
overstated,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  locality  should  have 
remained  so  long  undeveloped.  The  want  of  railroad  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world  was,  undoubtedly,  the  main  reason. 
What  effect  the  very  heavy  grades,  encountered  within  ten  miles  of 
the  town,  will  have  on  the  amount  of  ore  which  will  be  carried  there 
from  the  Michigamme  district,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  ore  from  the 
Taylor  mine,  and  others  that  may  be  opened  on  the  L'Anse  range, 
can  be  put  on  board  vessel  at  L*Anse  at  less  cost  for  transporta- 
tion, than  any  equally  good  ores  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  on  the 
entire  chain  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

As  has  been  before  remarked,  the  L'Anse  iron  range,  so  far  as 
made  out,  lies  in  the  north  part  of  T.  49,  R.  33,  tlie  best  ore 
being  in  Sees.  9,  8,  4,  and  5  ;  it  has  a  general  easterly  and 
westerly  trend,  like  nearly  all  of  the  iron  ranges  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula. 

The  Taylor  Mine,  the  only  point  where  the  existence  of  a  worka- 
ble deposit  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  exploration,  is  near 
the  centre  of  the  northeast  ^^  of  northwest  J^  Sec.  9,  T.  49,  R-  33. 
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This  ore  deposit  is  950  feet  above  the  surface  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
seven  miles  from  L' Anse  by  railroad,  built  or  building.  The  ground 
slopes  gently  to  the  west,  affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
attacking  the  ore,  which  is  covered  by  but  a  few  feet  of  earth. 
The  timber  in  the  vicinity  is  first-rate  hard  wood. 

The  prevailing  variety  of  ore  at  the  Taylor  mine  is  a  soft  hema- 
tite, similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  Lake  Superior  and  Win- 
throp  mines.  A  number  of  analyses  of  average  specimens,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  full  in  Chapter  X.,  varied  from  44  to 
57  per  cent,  metallic  iron,  with  a  remarkably  small  percentage  of 
silica  for  an  ore  of  this  class.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  a 
hematite  can  be  mined  here,  which  will  yield  an  average  of  55 
per  cent,  of  pig-metal  in  the  furnace.  Cross  trenches  and  drifts 
show  the  deposit  to  have  a  maximum  thickness  20  to  25  feet 
free  from  rock,  and  three  or  four  times  this  thickness  of  such  mix- 
tures of  ore  and  rock,  as  usually  occur  at  hematite  mines.  The 
distance  between  the  most  easterly  and  westerly  points  at  which 
ore  has  been  found,  is  about  i  ,000  feet,  but  up  to  this  time  the  ex- 
plorations made  have  not  demonstrated  the  deposit  workable,  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  for  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  this  dis- 
tance. The  oft-mentioned  irregular  pocket-like  character  of  these 
deposits  makes  it  difficult  to  predict,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
regarding  them,  beyond  what  can  be  actually  seen.  But  the  heavy 
bed  of  hematitic  rocks,  which  show  a  constant  tendency  by  their  de- 
composition to  pass  into  ore,  together  with  what  has  been  actually 
developed  by  the  workings,  leaves  no  reasonable  doubt  but  what 
there  is  here  a  large  workable  deposit  of  ore.   • 

About  200  feet  south  of  this  ore  deposit,  and  overlying  it  (the 
whole  series  dip  south),  is  a  bed  of  highly  manganiferous  iron  ore, 
average  specimens  of  which  have  yielded  as  much  as  44  per  cent, 
of  the  oxide  of  manganese ;  such  ore  must,  of  course,  be  compara- 
tively poor  in  iron  ;  this  subject  was  considered  under  iron  ores  in 
Chapter  IIL  The  deposit  is  of  uniform  quality  for  a  thickness  of 
ten  feet,  and  was  penetrated  by  a  shaft  for  the  same  distance.  One 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  manganese  was  reported  in  some  of  the  analy- 
ses of  soft  hematite  mentioned  above,  showing  the  general  dissem- 
ination of  this  substance,  which  seems  to  have  its  greatest  concen- 
tration at  the  point  we  are  describing.  Whether  this  ore  would 
possess  value  in  the  manufacture  of  metallic  manganese,  I  am  not 
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able  to  ny,  but  ita  presence,' imdoabtiedtsr,  givet  additioBd  v^ie 
to  troQ  ores,  in  improving  die  quality  of  tbe  metal  pcodnced,  aad 
causing  the  ore  to  worlc  man  easl^  ia  tbe  fomaoe,  beridcs  ape- 
dally  adapting  the  metal  for  steel  manubctore. 

Several  other  "  shows"  of  iron  in  Ais  vidnity  are  wordi  mea- 
tioniog.  Near  the  south  J^  post  of  Sec.  4,  bcug  00  Hie  nortt  ftce 
of  a  high  hill,  is  an  extensive  oatcropi^aevendTarietie«t>fft^  ewe, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  rock.  In  the  vicinity  of  wlikii  oooiidenble 
exploration  woilc  has  been  done.  Some  ridi  hand  wpttimnt  of 
specular  ore  have  been  procured  at  tliis  locality,  but  die  great  nnsi 
of  die  material  to  be  seen  is  made  up  of  l^ers  of  tfUcimis  ore, 
banded  vrith  quartzose  material,  die  latter  gready  predondnata^. 
The  indications  of  hematite  to  be  seen  here  are  not  prMuIdng.  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  flag  on  yielding  fiom  40  to  So  per  ceirt., 
may  not  be  sought  for  with  reasonable  dunces  of  ancceas.  A 
»milar  ore  was  found  several  hundred  feet  farther  nordi.  The 
quantity  of  this  mixed  material  existing  in  the  S.  ^  of  S.  ^  Sect 
4  is  undoubtedly  very  great. 

In  the  S.  }4  of  the  N.  E.  ^  of  Sect.  8  are  outcrops  of  hematitic 
rodcs,  which  point  towards  the  continuadon  of  the  Taylor  mine 
series,  making  this  a  promising  ground  for  exploration.  Further 
west  and  southwest  the  ground  falls  off,  the  drift  deepens,  and  no 
outcrops  of  any  rock,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  to  be  found,  except  in 
the  immediate  valley  of  Plumbago  brook,  where  in  Sect,  13,  Town 
49,  R-  34.  is  an  outcrop  of  argellite,  which  suggests  a  possibility  of 
there  being  roofing-slate  in  the  vicinity.  Three  miles  west  of  the 
Taylor  mine  is  the  east  edge  of  a  treeless,  sandy  plain,  which  occu- 
pies nearly  the  whole  of  T.  49,  R.  34,  and  extends  into  the  town- 
ships south  and  west. 

A  similar  desert  country  is  passed  through  by  the  Peninsula 
Railway,  commencing  7  miles  from  Negaunee.  This  latter,  how- 
ever, is  underlaid  chiefly  by  Silurian  rocks,  while  the  other  is  be- 
lieved to  be  Huronian. 

On  the  south  side  of  Sect.  9,  between  Plumbago  brook  and  the 
diorite  ridge,  which  extends  easterly  and  westerly  more- than  one- 
half  way  across  T.  49,  R.  33,  is  a  range  of  hematitic  rock,  similar 
to  that  at  the  Taylor  mine,  but  which  is  not  so  promising  for  ore,  so 
far  as  explorations  have  revealed.  It  has  been  traced  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  is  the  rock  which  immediately  under- 
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tes  the  diorite,  being  itself  in  turn  underlaid  by  clay-slate,  the 
whole  series  dipping  to  the  north,  as  will  be  seen  on  Plate  IV. 
Before  dismissing  the  economic  consideration  of  this  district,  it 
"ould  be  proper  to  notice  the  so-calied  "  plumbago,"  found  so  abun- 
■■dantly  in  the  north  bank  of  Plumbago  brook  ;  but  as  this  subject 
has  been  fully  treated  under  the  head  of  Carbonaceous  Shale,  Chap. 
III.,  it  need  not  be  further  referred  to  here. 

The  Huron  bay  slates  with  associated  rocks,  may  be  regarded  as 

belonging  to  the  L'Anse  series,  although  more  than  ten  miles  away 

in  a  northeasterly  direction. 

^^L    This  district,  which  is  now  being  explored  for  rooBng-slate,  affords 

^^Kndications  of  iron  at  several  points,  which  I  have  not  had  such  op- 

^^BWrtunity  to  examine,  as  would  enable  me  to  make  any  definite 

^^^Btatement  about  them.      So  far  as  I  can   learn,   those   best   ac- 

^^Bquainted  in  the  district  are  not  sanguine  as  to  the  existence  of 

^^  workable  deposits  of  merchantable  ore.     At  the  end  of  Chap.  1.  will 

be  found  brief  statements,  regarding  the  slate  companies  now  at 

work  in  this  little-known  district. 

»An  inspection  of  Plate  IV.,  in  connection  with  what  has  been 
Baid,  makes  it  necessary  to  add  very  little,  regarding  the  struc- 
ture of  this  range.  The  absence  of  outcrops  through  the  central 
portion  of  Sec.  9,  leaves  the  geological  section  quite  incomplete. 
There  can  be  Uttle  doubt,  however,  but  that  the  quartzites,  diorites, 

I  clay-slates  and  heniatitic  schists,  so  well  exposed  on  the  north  side 
of  Plumbago  brook,  where  they  dip  north, are  the  equivalents  of  the 
Taylor  mine  scries,  which  dip  south,  although  the  sequence  is 
aot  exactly  the  same;  and  the  diorite,  so  conspicuous  on  the  south 
Tim,  is  not  exposed  on  the  north  side  of  the  basin,  unless  the 
dyke-like  mass  of  greenstone  north  of  the  Taylor  mine  represents 
it,  which  I  do  not  think  probable.  The  absence  of  outcrops  also 
makes  it  impossible  to  determine  whether  there  are  any  minor  folds 
I  between  the  two  croppings  of  the  basin.  If  there  are  no  such  folds, 
ihen  there  is  room  for  a  considerable  series  of  rocks  above  or 
younger,  than  those  enumerated  ;  and  among  them  should  occur,  il 
vit  exists  here  at  all,  the  rich  hard  ore  of  the  Marquette  dis- 
■trict.  It  is  assumed  in  this  hypothesis,  that  the  rocks  to  be  seen 
■  are  the  equivalents  of  formations  I.  to  X.  of  the  Marquette 
(aeries;  this  assumption  is  based  chiefly  on  lilhological  grounds. 
fVny  rich  hard  ores  found  must  be  specular  or  red  oxides,  as  there 
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is  an  eirtire  absence  of  magnet  attraetkni  in  tte  LTAaae  districL 
Magnetic  ores  have  not  as  jret  been  Iboad  awtnriafrd  mtb  soft 
liematites,  so  jEu*  as  I  am  aware,  in  Ae  Upper  BenioNdbL 

The  diorite  inimediatdy  mMrdi  of  flie  Tqrior  nnne  has  been  men- 
tioned as  ify^fe^/ilr.  Whether  it  actttdty  cots  the  series  of  day  and 
femiginotts  slates  and  sdiists  at  an  acnie  an^e,  wwm  not  detenmned, 
but  in  places  it  certainly  has  that  appearaaoe.  IM  il  does  so,  it  is 
the  only  case  that  has  come  under  nqr  obserfathin,  in  nrhidi  die 
Huronian  diorites  (often  termed  greenstones  and  trq^)  do  not  eon* 
form  with  the  schistose  and  slaty  strata,  witil  v^iidi  Aey  ate  asse* 
dated.  This  locality,  in  connection  with  others  whidtk  AiOm  «a- 
fmstakaUe  dykes  of  magnesian  ^Usi  otlting  vwoas  iwiES,  it 
worth  the  study  of  the -gecdc^iist,  but  is  coqiparalivi^  not  of  nmdi 
importance  to  Ae  es^orer  and  miner.  Mr.  Julien,  as  wiO  be  teoEi 
by  reference  to  App.  A,  Vol.  II.,  Specs.  343  to  3S3»  n%:«rds  die 
L' Anse  greenstones  as  a  peculiar  variety  td  diorite. 

Another  point  of  considerable  interest,  in  connectioii  with  the 
diorites  of  this  locality,  is  tiie  diaritk  samd^  whidi  forms  the  base  of 
the  great  south  bed,  and  separates  it  from  die  und^yii^  hema- 
titic  schist  on  the  south.  This  material  is  an  ai^^ular,  coarse,  daric, 
greenish  sand,  and  has  evidendy  been  produced  by  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  rock,  which  is  in  places  quite  friable. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  geological  fact  to  be  observed  at 
this  locality,  and  one,  the  importance  of  which  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated in  considering  the  grand  subdivisions  of  the  Azoic  rocks, 
is  the  nonconformability  of  the  Huronian,  or  iron-bearing  series,  with 
the  older  Laurentian,  which  can  be  observed  in  the  gorge  formed  by 
Plumbago  brook,  about  400  feet  southwest  of  the  southwest  comer 
of  Sec.  9,  T.  49,  R-  33  (See  Plate  IV.).  Here  a  talcky,  red,  quartz- 
ose  rock,  dipping  at  a  low  angle  northwest,  and  which  is  unmistaka- 
bly Huronian,  is  seen  nearly  in  contact  with  a  Laurentian  chloritic 
gneiss,  which  dips  at  an  angle  of  about  35^  south-southwest.  The 
same  phenomena  can  be  noted  at  a  point  near  the  Republic 
mountain  (see  page  126);  and  the  nonconformability  is  further 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  Laurentian  generally  abounds  in  dykes 
of  granite  and  diorite,  which  are  almost  entirely  absent  from  the 
Huronian. 


CHAPTER    V. 

MENOMINEE  IRON   REGION.* 

The  centre  of  this  region  is  about  40  miles  west  by  north  from 
Escanaba,  50  miles  south-west  from  Marquette,  and  50  miles  north 
from  Menominee,  as  the  bird  flies.  (See  Map,  No.  II.)  The  area 
known  to  bear  iron  is  embraced  within  a  square  of  16  miles,  being 
portions  of  Towns  39,  40,  41  and  42,  Ranges  28,  29,  30  and  31. 
This  does  not  include  the  iron  deposits  west  of  the  Paint  river,  nor 
the  Michigamme  mountain,  owned  by  the  Republic  Iron  Co.,  in 
Sect.  4,  T.  43,  R.  3i.t  The  iron  ores  in  the  Menominee  region 
occur  in  two  approximately  parallel  E.  and  W.  belts,  each  probably 
composed  of  two  distinct  ranges  or  horizons  of  ore  ;  these  belts  are 
separated  by  a  broad  granite  area,  in  which  a  little  unpromising 
iron  has  been  found  on  Sects.  10  and  15,  T.  41,  R.  29. 

This  granite  area  narrows  towards  the  west,  caused  by  the  con- 
vergence of  the  iron  belts,  and  has  nearly  the  shape  of  a  flat-iron. 
The  region  is  drained  by  the  Menominee  river,  which  skirts  its  W. 
and  S.  sides,  and  by  the  Sturgeon,  a  branch  of  the  Menominee, 
which  winds  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  iron-fields. 

*  The  facts  contained  in  this  chapter,  as  well  as  on  Map  No.  IV.  of  Atlas,  are  largely 
from  the  Surveys  and  Explorations  of  Prof.  R.  Pumj^lly  and  his  assistant,  Dr.  H.  Cred- 
ner,  made  for  the  Portage  Lake  and  Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal  Co.  Prof.  Pumpelly 
placed  his  private  notes  and  sketches  at  my  disposal,  and  added  most  valuable  explanations. 
A  valuable  paper  on  this  region  is  **  The  pre-Silurian  formation  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula  of  Michigan,  m  North  America,  by  Dr.  Herman  Credner,  Leipsic,  illustrated  by 
maps,  diagrams  and  geological  sections  found  in  Plates  viii.  to  xii.  (from  the  Journal  of 
the  German  Geological  Society)."  Prof.  Pumpelly  and  Dr.  Credner  are  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  hypothesis  of  structure  here  employed,  nor  for  the  views  expressed  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  ores. 

f  A  large  amount  of  silicious  iron  ore  occurs  at  this  locality  on  the  S.W.  side  of  a  high  hill. 
Marble  b  found  south  and  west,  but  in  greatest  abundance  to  the  north,  between  Deer  and 
Fence  rivers  and  on  the  upper  waters  of  those  streams.  This  district  possesses  much  geo- 
logical interest,  and  quite  possibly  economic  importance,  but  means  were  not  available  for 
its  examination. 
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I.  SamrH  Iron  Belt. 

The  Soudi  and,  geological^,  i^^>ermQSl  inm  range  of  tikis  Bdt  is 
probably  ibe  most  r^^uhur  and  one  of  flie  moitcktiteMveirondepogts 
on  the  Upper  Peninsola.  The  moat  easteily  eaqtosnie  of  <»«  in  tiiis 
range  is  at  the  Breen  mine  oaV.  }i  ciVt*  W.  j^  of  Sec  aStT.  39^ 
R.  28.  This  location  is  34  miles  from  Earanaba,  and  45  mUesfrom 
Menominee,  in  a  bee  line.  The  air*line  distai^e  from  the  dbow  of 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  now  in  operation,  is  u}i  mSea. 

Travelling  from  the  Breen  mine  on  a  coorae  N.  74^  W.,  wUdi  h 
parallel  with  the  general  course  cS  the  rin»r,  we  find  on  S.  }tf  of 
Secte.  II  and  10,  N.  }4  of  Sect  9,  and  B*  }icf  Sect  6,  T.  39,  L 
29,  large  natural  exposures  of  ore,  which  have  been  stfll  fatdier  de- 
veloped by  recent  explorations. 

In  the  N.  }i  of  Sect.  2,  T.  39,  R.  30,  arebouldeisbf  iion-ofe,  and 
near  the  S.  ^  post  of  Sec.  34,  T.  40,  R.  30,  magnetk  attrac- 
tions, which  indicate  the  presence  of  the  iron  rai^.  Near  the  S. 
%  post  of  Sec.  30,  T.  40,  R.  30,  is  a  large  ei^^osureof  ore ;  thence, 
following  a  line  of  magnetic  attraction  which  leads  about  W.  by  N., 
we  find  in  the  centre  of  the  S.  E.  ^  of  Sea  a5»  T.  40,  R.  31, 
another  exposure  of  ore,  and  a  continuation  of  the  local  magnetic 
variations,  westerly  towards  the  Menominee  river,  two  miles  distant. 
A  range  of  iron  ore,  corresponding  with  this  and  probably  its  con- 
tinuation, has  been  made  out  in  Wisconsin,  between  the  Brul6  and 
Pine  Rivers.  Here  are  no  less  than  nine  large  exposures  of  ore, 
the  extreme  ones  16  miles  apart,  which  lie  in  one  straight,  narrow 
belt. 

Immediately  N.  of  this  iron  range  is  a  broad  belt  of  impure 
marble,  equally  regular,  of  greater  thickness,  but  which  apparently 
widens  towards  the  W. 

North  of  this,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sturgeon  River,  on  Sees.  7  and 
8,  T.  39,  R.  28,  and  Sec.  12,  T.  39,  R.  29,  are  local  magnetic  attrac- 
tions and  iron  boulders,  which  are  believed  to  mark  the  position  of 
another  geologically  lower  iron  range,  although  no  outcrop  has  been 
seen  in  this  vicinity ;  but  near  the  centre  of  N.  )4  of  Sec.  20,  T.  40, 
R.  30,  just  N.  of  Lake  Antoine,  is  an  outcrop  of  silicious  ore. 

Strong  magnetic  attractions  can  be  observed  near  the  S.  W.  cor. 
of  Sec.  22,  and  iron  boulders  in  Sec.  27,  and  also  on  north  shore 
N.  of  Lake  Fum^e,  in  T.  40,  R.  30. 
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These  indications  make  certain  the  presence  oT  a  second  iron 
range,  although  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  these  several  shows 
belong  to  one  horizon. 

These  two  ranges,  separated  by  the  marble,  constitute  the  South 
iron  belt.  North  of  and  underlying  both,  is  an  immense  bed 
of  quartzite,  which  is  well  exposed  at  the  falls  of  the  Sturgeon 
river.  Sec.  8,  T.  39,  R.  28 ;  also  on  Sec.  i,  T.  39,  R.  29,  and  Sec. 
28,  T.  40,  R.  29,  and  at  the  southwest  %  of  Sec.  23,  T.  40,  R.  30, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  map.  This  quartzite,  although  believed  to  be 
geologically  conformable  with  the  ore  formations,  is  not  parallel 
with  them^  running  more  northwesterly,  and  dividing  in  T.  40,  R. 
30,  into  two  and  perhaps  three  ranges. 

North  of  this  quartzite,  and  underlying  the  whole  series  already 
described,  are  the  Laurentian,  granites,  gneisses  and  schists,  which 
make  up  the  granite  area^  already  referred  to  as  probably  being 
barren  in  workable  deposits  of  ore,  and  which,  therefore,  our  in- 
vestigations do  not  embrace. 

South  of  the  south  iron  range,  already  described,  is  a  bed  of  chlo- 
ritic  schist,  well  exposed  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Hanbury, 
Sec.  15,  T.  39,  R.  29,  and  on  the  Sturgeon  river  in  Sec.  13.  Im- 
mediately south  is  a  second  quartzite,  which  is  quite  different  in 
its  character  from  the  bed  already  described. 

Next  south  is  a  broad  belt  of  argillaceous  slate,  running  parallel 
with  the  iron  range,  and  exposed  at  several  points  in  T.  39, 
Ranges  28  and  29.  (See  map.)  South  of  this,  and  embracing 
portions  of  the  Menominee  river,  is  a  broad  well-defined  belt  of 
chloritic,  hornblendic  and  dioritic  rocks,  running  parallel  with  the 
iron  range,  the  harder  members  of  which  form  the  barrier  rocks  of 
all  the  falls  in  this  part  of  the  Menominee,  and  probably  those  of 
Pine  river  in  Wisconsin.  This  series  are  perfectly  exposed  at  Stur- 
geon Falls,  Sec.  27,  T.  39,  R.  29,  and  at  the  great  and  little  Bequen- 
senec  Falls,  and  Sand  Portage,  in  T.  39,  R.  30. 


2.  North  Iron  Belt. 

The  North  iron  belt  or  range  has  a  course  nearly  due  east  and 
west,  and  is  all  embraced,  so  far  as  known,  in  the  south  tier  of 
Sees,  of  T.  42,  Ranges  28,  29,  and  30.     The  most   easterly  dis- 
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ooirered  exposure  of  ore,  knlyim  as  llie  Fd<di  Iboimtaiiiii  it  is 
the  N.  ^  of  Sees.  32  and  33»  T.  42*  R.  28,  aad  is  rixtetn  oiSes 
north  and  three  miles  west  from  the  Breen  o^Ae,  the  pontioo  of 
wluoh  lias  been  defined.  Tratdlii^  4fte  ipest,  fin^^menta  of  Iron 
<M«  are  found  in  N.  E.  J^  of  Sec.  31,  T.  ^,  R.  28;  afiser  ivUdi 
no  absc^ule  proof  of  ihe  pretence  of  iron  li  fimnd  (alihoii|^  il 
is  probably  continuotts)  until  we  readi  Sec.  31,  T^  42^  &•  20, 
where,  in  die  centre  of  the  aecticm,  is  an  itemise  teposote  of 
iron  ore  in  an  E.  W.  ridge,  whic&  tan  bt  Muced  west^y  h^ 
way  across  Sec.  36  of  ^e  next  Townshqp.  l%e  Imtoral  ea^osiue 
of  ore  on  Sec.  3t  is  larger  than  at  any  oth^  point  in  the  Meno- 
minee region,  and  the  quality  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  so  fin*  a^ 
can  be  jud^d  by  sur&ce  ittdicatoito.  MagMtk  attra^timtt  luid 
iron  boulders,  found  farther  west  and  sonthwest  on  this  tange^ 
prove  its  extension  in  Aat  cUrection.  M^ietfier  the  westerly  course 
continues,  or  whether  it  curves  to  the  southwest^  as  seems  probable 
from  the  position  of  the  lower  quartdte  and  local  magnet  attract 
tions  in  the  northwest  part  of  T.  41 ,  R.  30,  has  n<^  been  deter- 
mined. The  latter  hypothesis  is  most  in  accordimce  with  the 
known  facts,  although  the  southeast  dip  o(  the  quartzite  on  Sees. 
17  and  18,  observed  by  Dr.  Credner,  is  not  explained.  If  this  hy- 
pothesis is  true,  the  iron  range  should  cross  tiie  Menominee  some- 
where in  Sees.  24  or  25,  T.  41,  R.  31,  into  Wisconsin.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  the  North  and  South  belts  belong  to  one 
geological  horizon,  hence  somewhere  come  together. 

The  existence  of  two  distinct  iron  ranges  in  the  North  belt, 
does  not  admit  of  so  easy  proof  as  in  case  of  the  South  belt. 
The  facts  which  point  towards  this  are  the  following  :  About  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  north  of  the  iron  range,  already  described  as  exist- 
ing on  Sec.  36,  T.  42,  R.  30,  is  a  bed  of  marble  running  east  and 
west,  parallel  with  the  iron,  on  both  sides  of  which  are  slight  mag- 
netic attractions.  Prof.  Pumpelly  found,  '*  about  80  paces  south  of 
this  marble,  an  outcrop  of  strata  made  up  of  layers  of  quartz,  mag- 
netic iron  and  chlorite,"  probably  of  no  economic  value. 

Again,  in  the  E.  ^  of  Sec.  35,  are  two  parallel  lines  of  feeble 
magnetic  attractions,  several  hundred  feet  apart,  and  to  the  north 
are  some  large,  angular  boulders  of  magnetic  ore  ;  similar  smaller 
boulders  are  found  between  Sees.  33  and  28,  still  farther  west. 

South  of  the  iron  deposits  on  Sees.  3 1  and  36,  is  a  bed  of  mar- 
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b!e,  somewhat  similar  to  the  one  already  described  as  underlying  the 
south  iron  range  of  the  South  belt,  and  possibly  the  equivalent  of  it. 
as  the  two  have  the  same  relative  geological  position.  Farther 
south,  immediately  adjacent  to,  and  overlying  the  granitic  rocks, 
is  a  heavy  bed  of  quartzite,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  equivalent  of 
the  lower  quartzite,  already  described  as  forming  the  base  of  the 
South  belt.  This  quartzite  at  the  S.  J^  post  of  Sec.  31,  T.  42,  R. 
29,  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  mica  scales  in  the  bedding 
planes,  and  might  be  denominated  a  micaceous  quartz  schist.  It  has 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  rock,  associated  with  the  Cannon 
ore  in  the  Marquette  region.  This  fact  possesses  considerable 
geological  interest  in  connection  with  the  relative  age  of  the  Felch 
mountain  ore  deposit,  which,  I  think,  belongs  in  tliis  lower  quartz- 
ite.    See  Chap.  III.,  Group  H.  mica  schists,  and  below. 

The  Huronian  rocks  in  the  N.  J^  of  Sec.  31,  are  covered  with 
horizontal  layers  of  Silurian  sandstone,  hence  cannot  be  seen. 
North  of  the  iron  on  Sec.  36,  is  the  marble  already  mentioned, 
which  is  peculiar  in  being  filled  in  places  with. crystals  of  kyanite, 
giving  the  gray  weatliered  surface  of  the  rock  a  rough  jagged 
character,  like  a  coarse  ratp. 

Just  N.  of  the  N.  J^  post  of  Sec.  31 ,  T.  42,  R,  29,  is  an  east  and 
west  range  of  gneiss  rock,  and  still  farther  north  a  heavy  bed  of  horn- 
blendic  schist.  At  numerous  points  east  and  west,  through  the  centre 
of  T.  43,  Ranges  28,  Z^,  and  30,  are  outcrops  of  similar  hornblendic 
rocks,  together  with  beds  of  mica  schist  and  gneiss,  traversed  in 
places  by  dykes,  and  perhaps  by  beds  of  granite.  This  broad  belt 
of  hornblendic  rocks  is  apparently  represented  in  its  westerly  exten- 
sion, where  it  crosses  the  Michigamme  river,  by  the  mica  and  chlori- 
tic  schists  and  gneisses,  so  well  exposed  at  the  Falls  of  the  Michi- 
gamme, Cedar  Portage,  Long  Portage,  Norway  Portage  and  inter- 
mediate points  in  Towns.  41  and  42,  R.  31,  Similar  rocks  cross  the 
Paint  river,  a  few  miles  farther  west.  This  series  would  correspond 
in  their  geological  position,  as  they  do  partially  in  their  Hthological 
and  topographical  characteristics,  to  the  hornblendic  and  chloritic  se- 
ries, already  described  as  forming  tlie  southernmost  formations  of  the 
South  belt,  and  which  there,  as  here,  produce  numerous  waterfalls. 

Near  the  centre  of  this  hornblendic  belt,  in  the  north  part  of  Sees, 
21,  22,  23,  and  24,  T.  42,  R.  29,  is  a  line  of  comparatively  feeble 
magnetic  attractions,  which  seems  to  have  no   equivalent  in  the 
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Sotidi  belt»  ttotess  it  be  in  Sec  28,  T.  39,  N.  R.  iS,  £•  V^sconsin ; 
or  in  one  of  tlie  beds  of  hornblendtc  rock  at  Little  Bequensoiec 
FaUs,  to  be  described  kereafter,  which  contains  many  specks  of  sot- 
plitiret  of  iron  and  of  magnetic  ore. 

This  Une  of  attractions,  noticed  in  T.  42,  &.  29,  may  represent 
the  nortti  e^^e  of  a  basin,  of  which  the  North  iron  belt,  akeady  de- 
scribed, is  the  south  edge;  but  I  incline  to  tiie  hypothecs,  that  it  is 
an  independent  ferruginous  range.  No  outcrop  or  boulder  of  iron 
has  been  seen  upon  itin  Ifidilgan,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  b  of  any 
economic  importance,  alAottgh  of  mudi  geolc^cal  interest,  as 
helping  to  elucidate  the  structure. 

Returning  to  the  most  easterly  ocposure  of  iron  on  the  North 
belt,  the  Felch  mountain,  we  find  a  different  and  leas  complete  se- 
quence of  rodcs.  Except  some  boulders  about  one  mile  west,  no 
marble  can  here  be  seen.  The  Felch  mountain  ore  rests  immedi- 
ately upon;  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  homblendic,  micaceous 
and  gneissoid  rocks,  which  are  undoubtedly  Laurentian,  thus  shut- 
ting out  the  marble  and  quartzite,  already  described  as  existing 
under  the  iron  to  Ae  west.  No  indications,  which  would  suggest 
the  presence  of  a  second  iron  range,  can  be  found  here.  Within 
half  a  mile  north  the  homblendic  schists  are  to  be  seen.  At  the 
N.  J^  post  of  Sec.  31,  about  i^  miles  westerly,  is  a  large  exposure 
of  quartzite,  running  east  and  west,  and  apparently  dipping  to  the 
north,  although  the  bedding  is  indistinct.  This  may  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  north  marble  range,  Sec.  36,  T.  42,  R.  30,  for  quartzites 
sometimes  pass  into  marbles  in  the  Marquette  region. 

The  Felch  mountain  ore,  so  called,  is  in  reality  a  dull  red  jasper- 
like quartzite,  containing  numerous  thin  lamina  and  minute  gash 
veins  of  very  pure  specular  ore.  It  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  the  *'  mixed  "  or  second  class  ore  of  the  Marquette  region  (see 
Chap,  III.  A),  differing  in  containing  less  iron,  and  in  the  fact, 
that  the  ore  lamina  have  less  continuity.  Considerable  amount  of  a 
^irntlur  rock  can  be  seen  on  the  Penokie  iron  range,  Wisconsin.  I  have 
tt  two  pound  specimen  of  specular  ore  from  the  Felch  mountain,  which 
U  a^  rich  as  any  I  ever  saw.  The  deposit  is  somewhat  magnetic,  the 
CA^t  and  west  belt  of  magnetic  influence  having  considerable  breadth. 
It  U  not  at  all  improbable,  that  better  ores  may  be  found  adjoin- 
ing thi*  on  the  north,  or  possibly  still  further  north,  in  a  geological 
l^v^tivHi  cvMrrt?*ponding  with  the  ore  on  Sec.  31,  T.  42,  R.  29. 
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In  the  south  half  of  Sec.  36,  T.  42,  R.  29,  about  two  miles  west 
of  the  Felch  mountain,  Prof.  Pumpelly  and  Dr.  Credner  observed 
a  variety  of  the  lower  quartzite,  the  character  of  which  is  important 
in  connection  with  the  age  of  the  Felch  mountain  deposit.  It  has 
been  described  as  containing  mica  enough  on  its  planes  of  stratifica- 
tion, to  make  it  semi-schistose,  is  porous,  and  contains  thin  streaks 
of  magnetic  iron  in  crystals,  with  here  and  there  cubes  of  iron 
pyrites. 

The  above  facts  lead  me  to  accept  the  hypothesis  already  ad- 
vanced, that  the  Felch  mountain  ore  deposit  is  itself  in  the  Lower 
Quartzite.  If  we  suppose  the  mica  contained  in  the  quartzite 
exposed  at  S.  J^  post  of  Sec.  31,  and  in  the  S.  part  of  Sec.  36,  to 
be  replaced  entirely  by  specular  ore,  a  Felch  mountain  ore  would 
be  the  result.  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the 
Cannon  ore.  Sec.  28,  T.  47,  R.  30,  is  a  quartz  schist,  having  specu- 
lar ore  in  its  bedding  planes,  and  which  in  a  short  distance  changes 
into  mica.  (See  Chap.  III.,  Mica  schist.)  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  Cannon  ore  is  micaceous,  the  Felch  mountain  is 
eminently  granular.  The  Cannon,  like  the  Felch  deposit,  is  at  the 
base  of  the  Huronian  series,  resting  immediately  on  the  Laurentian. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Silurian  sandstone  capped 
the  iron  bearing  rocks  on  N  J^  of  Sec.  31,  T.  42,  R.  29 ;  the  same 
is  true  in  places  on  Sections  34,  35,  and  36,  in  same  Township,  as 
also  in  Sections  31,  32,  and  33,  in  the  Township  east.  Passing  to 
the  South  belt,  we  find  the  sandstone  covering  the  iron  series 
in  Section  25,  T.  40,  R.  31,  in  Sees.  30,  29,  23,  and  36,  T.  40, 
R.  30;  also  in  Sections  9  and  10,  T.  39,  R.  29,  and  in  Sec.  15, 
T.  39,  R.  28  immediately  north  of  the  Breen  mine,  as  well  as  at 
numerous  other  points,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention.* 

Explorations  eastward  on  the  two  iron  belts  of  the  Menominee 
region,  reveal  the  presence  of  this  sandstone  and  its  accompanying 
overlying  limestone  (calciferous  sand  rock),  in  greater  quantity,  even 
to  the  point  of  entirely  covering  up  the  Huronian  and  Laurentian 
rocks,  which  is  done,  so  far  as  known,  from  near  the  east  side  of 
the  Menominee  iron  region,  all  the  way  to  the  Canadian  line  at 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie.     Local  magnetic  attractions,  discovered  by 

*  These  irregular  patches  of  sandstone  are  not  represented  on  the  maps. 
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United  States  surveyors-  at  various  points  in  this  Silurian  area, 
render  it  likely  that  the  iron-bearing  or  Huronian  rocks  extend 
far  to  the  eastward,  connecting  probably  with  the  similar  rocks  of 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  where  they  were  first  studied  and 
named  by  the  Canadian  geologists.  Pine  explorers  inform  me,  that 
they  have  observed  dark-colored  heavy  rocks,  which  were  some- 
what magnetic,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 
These  may  have  been  Huronian  islands  in  the  sea,  in  which  the 
sandstones  were  laid  down.     This  subject  is  discussed  in  Chap.  II. 

Like  their  equivalents  in  the  Marquette  region,  the  ore  strata 
and  accompanying  rocks  of  the  Menominee  region  usually  conform 
in  their  strike  with  the  general  trend  of  the  belts  and  ranges,  and 
dip  at  high  angles,  thus  presenting  their  upturned  edges  to  the 
observer,  and  affording,  where  exposed,  the  best  possible  opportu- 
nity to  observe  the  thickness  of  the  beds  and  their  mineral  compo- 
sition. But  highly  inclined  strata,  especially  if  they  should  be 
overturned,  as  is  occasionally  the  case,  are  not  favorable  for  making 
out  the  structure  and  sequence  of  the  various  beds.  This  question 
is  farther  complicated  by  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing,  in  the  case 
of  the  clay  and  chloritic  slates,  between  the  cleavage  and  bedding 
planes.  The  latter  are  sometimes  very  obscure,  and  have  been 
confounded  with  the  other,  thus  leading  to  erroneous  results. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  rocks  in  the  Menominee  region 
which  has  already  been  given  in  a  general  way,  in  connection  w^ith 
what  has  been  said  in  Chapter  II.  concerning  the  structural  rela- 
tions of  the  Laurentian,  Silurian  and  Huronian  systems,  leaves  but 
little  more  to  be  said  regarding  the  structure.  The  Laurentian 
area  is  the  broad  backbone  of  the  great  E.  and  W.  anticlinal,  on  and 
against  the  north  and  south  sides  of  which  the  iron  series  repose, 
dipping  away  from  the  axis  ;  that  is,  the  South  belt  south  and  the 
North  belt  north.  This  general  structure,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
similar  to  that  presented  by  the  Michigamme  district  on  the  south 
and  the  L'Anse-Huron  bay  districts  on  the  north  of  the  Marquette 
region,  separated  as  they  are  by  a  great  Laurentian  anticlinal.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Laurentian  area  of  the  Menominee  region  may 
wedge  out  at  a  point  just  west  of  the  Menominee  river,  in  the  same 
way  as  do  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  the  Marquette  region  in  the  west 
part  of  T.  49,  R.  33.     (See  Map  I.) 
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In  order  to  bring  out  the  structure  more  fully  for  the  information  of 
the  explorer  and  miner,  three  geological  sections  will  be  given,  two  on 
the  South  and  one  on  the  North  belt.  Like  most  geological  sections, 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  ideal,  but  are  intended  to  correctly 
present  the  facts,  together  with  such  inferences  as  seem  to  be  war- 
ranted. I  should  note  that  Dr.  Credner's  corresponding  sections 
differ  considerably  in  the  hypothetical  parts  from  mine,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  his  paper  already  mentioned. 

Geological  Seotions,  Menominee  Iron  Region. 

Section  A. 

Projecting  the  more  important  rock  exposures  of  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  South  belt  on  one  plane,  which  may  be  taken  at  right 
angles  with  the  strike  of  the  rocks,  that  is,  N.  16°  E,  through  Stur- 
geon Falls,  Sec.  27,  T.  39,  R.  29,  the  following  series  will  be  found 
(See  Map  No.  IV.)  :— 

At  the  falls  of  the  Sturgeon,  Sections  8  and  9,  T.  39,  R.  28,  is 
a  group  of  strata,  which  divide  rocks  unmistakably  Laurentian 
on  the  N.,  from  the  lower  Huronian  quartzite  on  the  S.,  and  which 
Prof.  Pumpelly  and  Dr.  Credner  regard  as  of  Laurentian  age,  but 
which  seems  to  me  to  admit  of  some  doubt,  as  they  conform  with  the 
bedding  of  both  systems  (all  being  conformable)  and  have  lithological 
affinities  with  both. 

Prof.  Pumpelly  describes  them  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  up- 
permost strata : — 

1.  Talcose  slates,  soft,  light-greenish,  gray,  with  distinct  ripple- 
marks. 

2.  Four  beds  of  conglomerates,  consisting  of  more  or  less  rounded 
fragments  of  quartz,  granite  and  gneiss,  15  to  30  feet  wide.  See 
Spec.  65,  State  Coll.,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  This  conglomerate  has 
not  been  observed  elsewhere,  although  a  somewhat  similar  rock 
outcrops  on  Sec.  10,  T.  42,  R.  28. 

3.  Underlying  the  series  are  two  beds  of  protogine  gneiss,  of  red- 
dish color,  separated  by  a  bed  of  chloritic  schist ;  the  upper  one  of 
the  beds  of  protogine  encloses  a  segregated  vein,  two  feet  wide, 
of  a  mixture  of  magnetic  iron  and  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  does  not 

promise  to  make  a  workable  deposit. 

12 
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North  of  tfus  series,  at  tiie  headoTi^dsdiiSec.  9»  T.  39^  %^^, 
imiiiistakable  Laurentian  rodcs  ooctir,  but  wUdi  appctf  to  be.iwi* 
formable  with  die  Huroniaii*  Thedi&rfYamties  fiMmd  ]Mvea»«Bi 
as  elsewhere,  in  the  Menomiaee  r^ion  are,*-4  girmite  j(iB  phaB 
porphyritic)  syenite,  nuca-gneiss,  wtth  wom^  wSkair^dbSsak^  hooMnr 
die-gneiss  and  sdiists,  chloritic  and  talcoM 
ritic  and  takose  slates. 

I.  The  lowest,  geolc^^ically,  and  most  norttefl|r 
is  anmistakably  Huroman  in  the  Sontii  iron  bielt,  is  a  ^mmffMJNt 
which  outcrops  conspicuous  at  the  Falls  of  tibe  Sttugeon 
river,  Sec.  S,  T.  39,  R.  28  (not  Stuigeon  FaUs),  wlM»e  it  is  aoC  ftr 
from  1,000  feet  thick,  and  rises  to  an  elevatfam  d  over  aoo  fett 
above  the  river.  It  b  usually  light-gray,  masstve,  oonqMd,  Md 
often  semi-vitreous,  with  indistinct  bed^faig ;  hatniora  the  sppe^rasce 
of  vein  quartz  tluhi  the  Marquette  quartsittts.  In  pincca  it  iliflsa 
ripple-marfcs  with  great  distinctness;  the  weatiief  haS'  mappfOEi- 
able  effect  on  it. 

This  formation  outcrops  conspicuously,  fomdng  liigh  lediges  en 
Sec.  9,  T.  39,  R.  28,  on  Sec.  i,  T.  39,  R.  29  and  Sec  38,  T.  40^ 
R.  29.  A  quartzite,  believed  to  be  the  equivalent  of  ttus^  ontcmps 
near  the  N.  W.  cor.  Sec.  26,  T.  APt  R.  30.  The  Fidcfa  aomnrt^ 
iron  deposit  is  also  supposed  to  belong  to  this  formalicMi,  as  has 
already  been  explained. 

II.  A  quartzose  sandstone  and  conglomerate  rock,  which  has  a 
Hthological  character  more  allied  to  the  Silurian  than  the  Hurontan, 
seems  to  overly  this  quartzite  on  the  S.,  outcropping  near  the  S. 
W.  cor.  of  Sec.  2,  T.  39,  R.  29,  and  on  the  E.  bank  of  Sturgeon 
river,  on  Sec.  8,  T.  39,  R.  28.  But  little  is  known  about  it,  and 
its  existence  as  a  member  of  the  iron  series  is  not  absolutely  proven. 
From  its  soft,  friable  character  it  would  more  likely  be  found  under 
swamps  than  on  elevations. 

The  marble  outcropping  in  Sections  24  and  25,  T.  40,  R.  50, 
would  appear  to  occupy  the  same  horizon.  The  same  marble  may 
exist  on  this  geological  section,  but  it  has  not  been  seen  ;  the  for- 
mation we  are  describing  may  be  its  equivalent. 

III.  The  existence  here  of  a  range  of  slightly  magnetic  ore  is 
indicated  by  angular  boulders  of  lean  ore  in  the  valley  of  tfie  Pine 
river,  Sec.  12,  T.  39,  R.  29,  and  by  magr'  '  iions.  Sees.  7aad 
8,  T.  39,  R.  28.      It  does  not,  hov 
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le  hypothesis  assumed  for  the  structure  of  the  South  belt  would 
lake  this  ore  the  equivalent  of  the  range  known  to  exist  north  of 
^kes  Antoine  and  Fumeo,  in  T.  40,  R,  30.  It  is  possible,  as  will 
e  seen  hereafter,  that  this  conjectured  iron  range  maybe  the  equi- 
Jipalcnt  of  the  main  iron  deposit  of  the  North  belt. 

IV.  Crystalline  liiiieslone  or  marble. — This  formation  has  an  im- 
cnse  development  in  the  South  belt,  far  greater  than  in  the  other, 
i  thickness  being  probably  greater  than  that  of  the  quartzitc  I. 

pt  is  generally  thinly  bedded,  and  usually  of  a  light-gray  color,  but 
I  sometimes  reddish,  yellowish,  or  bluish.*  The  upper  portion 
contains  thin  bands  of  slate,  in  which  it  resembles  the  marbles  of 
the  Marquette  region,  but  differs  from  them  in  being  freer  from 
silica,  less  variegated  in  color,  having  fewer  joints,  as  well  as  in 
being  immensely  greater  in  its  extent,  and  more  dolomilic.  The 
Marquette  marbles  are  indeed  but  calcareous  beds  in  the  Lower 
Quartzitc  (V.)  of  that  series,  there  being  no  proper  marble  forma- 
tion in  the  rocks  of  that  region. 

A  piece  of  marble  from  near  the  Brecn  mine  gave  Dr.  Rominger 
carbonate  of  lime,  61  per  cent. ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  34  per  cent.; 
hydratcd  oxide  of  Iron  and  manganese,  i  per  cent. ;  and  silicious 
matter,  0.25;  which  composition  would  make  the  rock  ratlier  a 
dolomite  than  a  limestone.  Specimen  No.  66,  State  Collection,  App. 
B.  Vol.  II.,  came  from  Sec.  1 1 ,  T.  39,  R.  29.  Five  specimens  from 
tliis  locality  gave  an  average  specific  gravity  of  2.81,  approximately 
determined.  Dr.  Rominger  gave  attention  to  the  value  of  this 
rock  for  building.  (See  his  Report,  Part  III.)  Large  outcrops  of 
marble  occur  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pine  river  on  Sees.  1 1  and  12, 
T.  39,  R.  29,  and  on  the  Sturgeon  river,  Sees.  17  and  18,  T,  39, 
R.  28. 

V.  The  principal  iron  ore  formation  of  the  South  belt  overlies, 
on  the  south  side,  the  formation  just  described.  It  is  made  up 
chiefly,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  of  silicious  specular  slate  ores,  cor- 
responding nearly  with  tlie  so-called  flag  ores  of  the  Marquette 
region.  There  is  generally  such  admixture  of  magnetite  as  to  pro- 
duce moderate  variations  in  the  needle,  but  no  evidence  of  the  ex- 

tcnce  of  a  large  body  of  magnetic  ore.     Specimen  68,  State  Col- 
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lection,  App.  B,  Vol.  II.  is  from  Sec.  ii,  T.  39,  R.  29.  At  the  Brecn 
mine  some  very  good  soft  hematite  occurs  in  the  same  formation, 
which  promises  to  be  in  workable  quantities.  See  Specimen  67^  State 
Collection,  App.  B. ,  Vol.  II.  This  ore  would  probably  be  found  else- 
where if  sought  for,  but  it  never  outcrops.  A  blackish,  porous  ore, 
hematitic  in  its  character,  containing  56  per  cent,  of  iron  and  nearly 
I  per  cent,  of  manganese,  was  found  in  a  pit  at  the  J^  post  between 
Sections  9  and  10,  T.  39,  R.  29,  but  its  extent  was  not  determined. 
Boulders  of  the  same  ore  were  seen  in  other  places  on  the  range. 

The  best  exposures  of  the  hard  ores  of  this  formation  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Sturgeon  river,  besides  the  Breen  mine,  are  in  Sees.  11, 
10,  9  and  6,  T.  39,  R.  29.  These  ores  will  be  described  more 
fully,  and  analyses  given  hereafter. 

VI.  On  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Hanbury,  which  lies  in  Sees.  9, 
10,  15  and  16,  T.  39,  R.  29,  is  an  extensive  outcrop  of  chloritic 
schist,  the  most  easily  splitting  planes  of  which  strike  west  by  north, 
and  dip  south  at  a  high  angle.  A  similar  rock,  believed  to  be  the 
same  bed,  can  be  seen  on  the  Sturgeon  river,  near  centre  of  Sec.  13, 
T.  39,  R.  29.  South  of  Lake  Hanbury,  200  steps,  is  a  rock  partak- 
ing of  a  dioritic  character,  but  which  is  probably  a  harder  granular 
form  of  the  same  schist.  Such  rocks  often  graduate  into  each 
other  in  the  Marquette  region  (Chap.  III.).  This  schist  may  prob- 
ably underlie  Lake  Hanbury  and  the  swamps  easterly  and  westerly 
from  it.*  It  is  represented  on  the  section  as  following  in  its  fold- 
ings formations  VII.  and  VIII.,  described  below.  It  is  at  least 
possible  that  this  formation  may  be  the  same  as  the  Menominee 
river  diorites  and  chloritic  schists,  IX.  and  X.,  there  brought  to  the 
surface  by  another  series  of  more  southern  folds.  But  this  hypo- 
thesis is  not  assumed  in  this  discussion. 

VII.  Clay-Slate. — At  350  steps  south  of  Lake  Hanbury,  on 
lines  between  Sees.  15  and  16,  T.  39,  R.  29,  is  a  bluish  and  green- 
ish []jray  slate,  showing  indistinct  contorted  bedding,  with  prevailing 
dip  to  north  ;  the  cleavage  planes  of  which  strike  about  north 
70^  west,  and  dip  80''   to  south.     Veins  of  white  quartz  occur  in 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  rrofcs>or  Pumpelly  has  informed  me  that  he  observed  a 
large  outcrop  of  marble  st)ulh  of  the  iron  formation  III.,  in  T.  40,  R.  30,  which  will 
be  described  below  under  Section  IJ.  This  marble  may  till  the  apparent  blank  existing  at 
Lake  Hanburv. 
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these  planes.  At  550  steps  south  of  the  lake,  a  similar  slate  is 
found  dipping  north  under  the  quartzite  VIII.,  next  to  be  described. 
It  is  believed  that  these  two  outcrops  of  slate,  are  the  opposite  sides 
of  a  synclinal  trough,  which  holds  the  quartzite. 

In  the  N.  E.  J^  of  Sec.  20,  T.  39,  R.  29,  is  an  outcrop  of  talcose 
clay-slate.  In  Sees.  29  and  39,  T.  39,  R.  28,  are  several  outcrops  of 
dark  colored,  finely  cleavable,  but  indistinctly  bedded  clay-slates. 
It  is  assumed  that  all  these  outcrops  are  parts  of  bed  VII.,  which  is 
folded  into  a  synclinal  and  partial  eroded  anticlinal,  as  represented 
on  section  A  of  Map  IV. 

I  am  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  facts  to  demonstrate  the  pre- 
cise relations  of  these  beds  to  each  other,  but  the  general  fact  is 
established  by  the  northerly  dips  observed  by  me  on  Sees.  14,  15 
and  16,  that  there  are  at  least  two  folds  between  the  iron  range  and 
the  Menominee  river,  which  probably  reduces  the  estimated  total 
thickness  given  in  Dr.  Credner*s  paper  (18,000  feet),  one-third. 
See  page  175. 

VIII.  Associated  with  the  clay-slates  south  of  Lake  Hanbury,  is 
a  bluish  gray  quartzite^  which  weathers  into  a  brown,  friable  sand- 
stone,* and  in  places  reticulated  with  fine  veins  of  quartz.  At  550 
steps  south  of  Lake  Hanbury,  on  line  between  Sees.  15  and  16, 
T.  39,  R.  29,  this  quartzite  is  underlaid,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
by  the  clay-slate,  VII.,  the  division  plane  dipping  plainly  to  the 
north  at  an  angle  of  from  45**  to  75^;  the  same  rocks  with  the  same 
northerly  dip  were  observed  farther  east,  on  Sees.  15  and  14.  This 
quartzite  may  be  simply  a  local  bed  in  the  clay-slate  formation, 
hence  not  entitled  to  a  distinct  number.  The  marked  contortions 
both  in  the  clay  slate  and  quartzite  are  noticeable,  and  point  unmis- 
takably to  the  presence  of  a  great  fold.  The  cleavage  planes 
maintain  their  east-west  strike  and  southerly  dip. 

IX.  This  number  is  intended  to  include  the  soft  magnesian 
schists  (chloritic,  talcose,  and  probably  argillaceous)  occurring  so 
abundantly  along  the  Menominee  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Sturgeon,  as  well  as  at  the  several  falls  above.  They  will 
be  more  particularly  described  under  geological  section  B. 


♦  "Iron  slate"  is  marked  on  the  United  States  plats  at  this  locality.  The  brown 
color  of  the  quartzite  has  something  the  appearance  of  iron  rust.  The  very  feeble  mag- 
netic attractions  existing  along  this  range,  indicate  the  presence  of  magnetite. 
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X,  This  fonoatioa  is  designed  to  embrace  the  granular  dioritU 
rockswhich  form  the  barrierofthe  Sturgeon  and  other  falls  above, 
for  20  miles.  It  varies  considerably  in  character,  but  on  the  nhoJe 
bears  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  the  granular  diorites  of  the 
Marquette  r^oo.  A  peculiar  gray  varied,  oecarriiqr  aC  Stutyoa 
Falls,  Sec.  2J,  T.  39>  R-  39.  i>  illustrated  by  Spedmen  No.-tf5,  Stele 
Collectioo,  App.  B.  Vol.  II.  This  is  Oe  fbnnatkMi,  It  wOl  "be  »* 
membered,  whidi  in  its  supposed  westeiiy  prokAgvtioB  nato  VVIb* 
cousin,  produces  the  falls  !a  tiw  Pine  riv«,  and  near  tfaem  bebotacs 
iron-bearing.  If  the  hojvblendic  schists  mcationed  as  oocurrii^  M 
T.  42,  are  Huronian,  tiiey  are  prx^MUy  the  equivalents  of  tUs  Ibr- 
mation. 

XI. — South  of  X.,  cm  or  near  die  MmonUaee  river,  m  south  part 
of  T.  39,  R.  39,  are  several  exposures  of  what  aqipear  to  be  'mt^ 
nesian  schists  and  protogint,  the  stmctnni  rdatiaos  of  wUdi  id 
die  rocks  already  described  have  not  bees  nude  out.  A  rode  sim3ar 
to  the  protc^ne  was  observed  in  See.  13,  T.  43,  R.  30,  and  woidd 
there  seem  to  have  about  t]ie  same  relative '  position  to  tlie  North 
belt  that  this  has  to  the  South  belt. 

0«ologlOBl  Seotlon  B  runs  northeast  by  nordi,  across  T.  40, 
R.  30,  cutting  Lake  Antoine,  and  passes  near  the  head  of  Great 

Eequensenec  Falls.     (See  Map  IV.) 

I.  Lower  quartsite. — This  formation  appears  far  more  conspicu- 
ously in  this  section  than  in  A,  owing  to  the  double  fold  hypotheti- 
cally  introduced  to  cover  the  facts  observed  in  the  N.  J^  of  T.  40, 
R.  30.  The  lai^e  exposure  of  quartzite  lying  against  the  Lauren- 
tian,  on  Sees,  i  and  2,  and  the  numerous  angular  boulders  on  Sees. 
7  and  8,  with  the  outcrop  of  quartzite  near  S.  W.  cor.  of  Sec.  23, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  granite  exposures  on  Sees.  4  and  9, 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  one  bed  of  quartzite,  forming  a 
synclinal  basin  under  the  Pine  river  and  an  eroded  antichnal  to 
the  south,  best  reconciles  the  facts  observed.  The  lithological  and 
topographical  characteristics  of  this  quartzite  have  already  been 
given  under  A,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

II.  This  formation  was  represented  on  A  by  friable  sandstone 
and  conglomerate,  not  observed  near  this  section ;  the  blue  and 
pink  marble  outcropping  near  centre  of  Sec.  25,  and  the  marble 
at  the  N.  W.  cor.  of  Sec.  24,  are  assumed  to  belong  to  one  horizon 
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(as  shown  by  map  and  section),  which  is  supposed  to  immediately 
overlie  the  quartzite.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  tliis  for- 
mation has  any  great  thickness. 

III.  The  "shows  "  and  "signs"  of  ore  to  which  this  number  was 
attached  on  section  A,  have  developed  into  certainty  on  this  sec- 
tion, where,  near  the  centre  of  the  N.  ^  of  Sec.  20,  T.  40,  R.  30,  a 
considerable  outcrop  of  iron  on'  is  seen  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  ra- 
vine. It  is  a  silicious,  red  oxide,  resembling  in  its  general  charac- 
ter the  great  ore  formation  of  section  A,  Its  continuation  cast- 
ward  is  made  certain  by  the  magnetic  attractions  on  the  south  line 
of  Sec.  22,  by  the  iron  boulders  of  N.  E.  J^  of  Sec.  27,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  Lake  Fumee,  on  Sec.  26.  Except  the  slight  at- 
tractions noted  by  United  States  surveyors,  at  N.  E.  cor.  of  Sec,  30, 
T.  40.  R.  29,  there  is  no  connecting  link,  so  far  as  known,  between 
this  deposit  and  the  indications  of  this  bed  on  A.  It  is  not  proven 
that  they  are  identical.  Dr.  Credner,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  his  paper,  believes  the  ores  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  lakes  are  the 
equivalents  of  those  on  the  south,  the  two  being  connected  by  a 
synclinal  fold. 

IV.  Crystalline  limestone  or  marble.  There  are  immense  out- 
crops of  this  rock  in  the  S.  part  of  Sees.  34  and  35 ;  large  exposures 
on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Antoine  ;  boulders  on  the  W.  side  of  Sec. 
30,  all  in  T.  40,  R.  30,  and  a  continuation  of  the  boulders  in  Sec. 
25,  in  tiie  Township  west.  The  apparent  thickness  is  greater  than 
was  shown  on  A.,  which  may  be  owing  to  a  crumpling  or  short 
abrupt  folding  of  this  part  of  the  formation  ;  or,  it  may  be  due  to 

B  actual  thickening  of  the  formation  to  tlie  westward. 
[  Two  outcrops  referred  to,  deserve  especial  mention :  that  in  the  N. 

V.  fractional  J^  of  Sec,  29,  contains  beds  of  a  sandy  and  almost 
jpnglomcritic  rock,  which  is  associated  with  thin  beds  of  dttrk-gray 
prgillaceous  limestone.  The  outcrop  on  Sec.  35  is  the  largest  marble 

utcrop  in  the  Menominee  region,  it  being  over  1,200  feet  wide, 
s  tile  dip  is  at  a  high  angle  to  the  S.,  the  perpendicular  thickness 

f  the  bed  cannot  be  less  than  1,000  feet.     The  S.  part  of  the  out- 

rop  shows  bands  of  limestone  alternating  with  thin  scams  of  quartz. 

V.  The  main  iron  formation  is  marked  by  an  outcrop  in  the  cen- 
eof  S.  E.  J^  of  Sec.  25,  T,  40,  R.  31,  and  by  another  which  forms 
ewest  end  of  a  high  ridge  on  line  between  Sees.  30  and  31,  T.  40, 
.  30,  the  two  being  connected  by  a  line  of  magnetic  influence. 
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Attractions  also  exist  near  the  south  J{  post  of  Sec.  34,  T.  40,  R. 
30,  and  in  the  N.  W.  3^  of  Sec.  2,  T.  39,  R.  30,  are  iron  bouldcra„ 
There  is  at  present  (October,  1872)  no  reason  to  believe  that  tll», 
ore  in  Towns  39  and  40,  R.  30,  is  less  in  quantity,  or  differs  is 
quality  from  that  already  described  under  the  corresponding  fonnan 
tion   of  geological  section  A. 

VI.,  VII.  andVIII.  Thehypothetical  place  of  theseformationsol 
section  B,  is  covered  by  deep  drift — constituting  the  sandy  terraces 
of  the  Menominee  river.  No  outcrops  of  any  kind  can  be  seen  on 
this  belt  of  rocks,  either  in  Ranges  30  or  31,  except  a  large  exposurt' 
of  marble  observed  by  Prof.  Pumpelly,  just  south  of  the  J^'  post, 
between  Sees.  32  and  33.  which  corresponds  in  strike  and  dip  a 
in  general  lithological  character  with  marble  formation  IV.  Refer- 
ence to  tlie  map  will  show  that  this  rock  has  no  observed  equtvaleol 
on  A,  where,  if  it  exists  at  all,  it  should  be  found  under  Laki 
Hanbury. 

I  must  confess  that  the  existence  of  this  marble,  but  lately  mad(t 
known  to  me,  points  to  the  existence  of  folds  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lake  Antoine,  not  suggested  by  my  geological  sections. 

IX,,  X.  The  chloritic,  horablendic,  and  dioritic  rocks  embraced 
under  these  two  formations  are  well  exposed  at  the  Great  and  Little 
Bequensenec  Falls,  and  at  Sand  Portage,  all  in  T.  39,  R.  30t 
These  falls  afford  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  to  study  this  series 
which  was  carefully  done  by  Dr.  Credner,  who  made  out  the  follow 
ing  section  at  the  upper  fall  from  north  to  south  :— 

a.  Crystalline  hornblendic  rock,  consisting  of  light  to  dark< 
green  hornblende  in  crj-stalline  masses,  white  feldspar,  a  little  ch!o< 
rite  and  some  quartz. 

b.  Talcose  rock,  consisting  only  of  fibrous  talc,  which  forms  J 
kind  of  soapstonc  in  three  heavy  beds. 

c.  Fissile  talcose  silicious  slates,  of  a  reddish  color,  with  smal) 
crystals  of  orthoclase, 

d.  Soft  talcose  slates  of  light  green  color 

e.  Chloritic  slates,  dark  green,  with  spots  and  layers  of  ctayish 
red  oxide  of  iron. 

f.  Hornblendic  rock,  dark  green,  crystalline,  coarse-grained  t 
aphanitic,  with  specks  of  sulphuret  of  iron. 

By  the  Little  Bequensenec  Falls  the  following  series  of  strata  ia 
laid  open,  from  north  to  south  : — 
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a,  Talcose  chloritic  slates,  with  a  great  many  segregations  of  quartz. 

b,  Hornblendic  rocks,  with  much  dark-green  chlorite,  and  many 
specks  of  sulphuret  of  iron  and  magnetic  iron  ore,  35  feet. 

c,  Soft  fibrous  soapstone  in  two  heavy  beds,  with  some  sulphuret 
of  iron,  8  feet. 

d,  Talcose  slates,  fissile,  with  many  layers  and  segregations  of 
white  quartz  and  red  limonite. 

e,  Chloritic  slates,  10  feet. 

/.  Bed  of  hornblendic  crystalline  rock,  12  feet. 

g,  Chloritic  slates  with  seams  of  iron  pyrites,  30  feet. 

h.  Fibrous  talcose  slates,  reddish,  with  bands  of  green  color. 

I.  Chloritic  slate. 

Geological  Seotion  C.  (North  Belt).  On  line  between  Ranges 
29  and  30,  T.  42. 

I.  A  quartsitCf  which  is  micaceous  at  S.  J^  post  of  Sec.  31,  and 
in  south  part  of  Sec.  36,  T.  42,  R.  29,  and  ferruginous  at  the  Felch 
mountain.  The  Hthological  character  and  stratigraphical  position 
of  this  formation  have  been  fully  considered.  Although  it  differs 
considerably  in  its  character  from  the  equivalent  formation  of  the 
South  belt,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  same. 

North  of  this  quartzite  is  a  considerable  breadth  of  low  damp 
ground,  with  no  outcrops. 

II.  Crystalline  limestone  or  marble ,  of  a  quite  pure  snow-white,  to 
reddish  granular  variety,  outcrops  immediately  south  of  the  iron  on 
Sec.  31.  In  the  southeast  J^  of  Sec.  35,  T.  42,  R.  30,  is  an  out- 
crop of  marble  presenting  very  distinct  bedding  planes,  which  dip 
to  the  north.  These  two  outcrops  define  a  range  parallel  with  the 
quartzite,  and  probably  belong  to  this  bed,  II.  Another  out- 
crop of  marble  near  the  centre  of  Sec.  35  cannot  be  reconciled  as 
belonging  to  this  formation,  and  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  it  lies  above  or  below  the  iron  formation.  If  below,  then 
it  would  have  the  same  relative  position  to  the  iron  as  the  outcrop 
first  mentioned  above.  More  facts  are  needed  to  establish  the  re- 
lations of  these  marbles.  As  will  be  seen  by  comparing  sections 
C  and  B,  it  is  assumed  that  the  limestones  marked  II.,  on  each,  are 
equivalents  of  this  bed. 

III.  The  great  iron-ore  formation  ^  which  extends  easterly  and  west- 
erly across  Sec.  31,  half  way  across  Sec.  36,  and  probably  much 
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fitftlier  each  way,  has  abeacfy  beoi  ^partiaHjr  deacribed>  This  lied 
is  apparently  the  equivalent  erf"  III.  of  tibe  Soittih  bdt,  bat  it  k  io^ 
tainly  more  extensiTe,  aild»  so  ^ftr  as  caa  be  seen,  eoataias  better 
ore.  If  thb  hypodiem  be  ooffrect,  tben  tiie  upper  and  main  ima 
formation  of  tiie  South  bdt  has  no  representative  in  die  North  hd^ 
unless  it  be  indicated  by  the  sB^^  magnetic  atlracticms  abeadjr 
mentioned  as  having  been  observed  in  the  niordi  part  of  Sec  j/k 
The  strongest  imfication  of  the  ccmtinuance  of  thai  foniialioii  east- 
ward is  to  be  founds  so  fiur  as  kmnim,  jt»t  Sixaifles  due^^mt,  in  die 
N.  E.  )^  of  Sec  SI,  T.  4t»  R*  ^Sf  where  Phxf.  PumpeSy  kAserved 
numerous  large  ai^iular  fiagments  i>f  specular  iron  ore;  associated 
with  firagments  of  marble.  This  deposit  should,  on  this  Iqrpoiliesis, 
pass  just  nordi  xX  tiie  Fddi  mountain,  in  its  eastward  prdoi4[ar 
tioa.^  The  quartsite  near  die  north  %  post  erf*  Sec.  31/T.  42,  R. 
aSt  would,  on  tills  hypothesb,  be  the  equivalent  of  die  before  men^ 
doaed  marble  in  Sec  36,  seven  miles*  wait 

IV.  Crystalline  lumsi^m  mt  laarMr,. containing  crystals  of  ky- 
anlte,  outot^  about  300  steps  south  of  the  nordi  ^  post  of  S.  36, 
T«4a,R.3a  Several  outarops<tfthe  same  rock  occur  a  short  distance 
to  die  west,  and  a  Ktde  south,  indtcadng  the  probable  eadstence<rf  a 
large  deposit  of  this  rock.  Except  in  the  presence  of  the  kyanitt 
crystals,  which  gives  to  a  weathered  sur&ce  the  rough  diaract»r 
heretv^R^rc  described,  this  rock  has  much  the  character  of  the  mar- 
Wo»  with  corresponding  number  of  geological  sections  A  and  B. 
Whether  these  marbles  are  equivalents  is  not  proven,  but  it  is  as- 
sumeil  as  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts  than  any  other 
hypothesis. 

\\  An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  limestone  outcrops 
\M\  Sih:.  36»  just  described,  is  the  presence  of  a  very  noticeable  mag- 
netic attraction  on  both  sides  of  the  marble,  or  rather  associated 
with  it. 

rr\^r  Pumpelly  observed  south  of  one  of  these  outcrops  of 
marble  **  strata  made  up  of  layers  of  quartz,  magnetic  iron  and 
chlorite*  containing  garnets,  and  resembling  some  of  the  strata 
at    Republic    Mountain,   Marquette   region."      These   attractions 


♦  TKt  Wank  space  north  of  and  above  the  iron  formation  III.,  on  section  C,  is  nuurked 
t»y  no  outciH>ivi  except  Potsdam  sandstone,  which  covers  the  Huronian  rocks  on  Sec,  31, 
a>  hiiu  l>cen  already  stated. 
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are  probably  due  to  this  rock,  which  is  certainly  but  a  poor  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  upper  iron  bed  of  the  South  belt. 

VI..  VII.,  VIII.  No  other  rock  was  observed  on  this  section  for 
several  hundred  paces  ;  this  space  may  or  may  not  be  filled  by  these 
formations,  which,  so  far,  have  only  been  seen  on  geological  sec- 
tion A.  The  numbers  are  introduced  here,  in  order  to  carry  along 
the  hypothesis  of  structure  which  will  best  reconcile  and  present 
the  observed  facts. 

IX.,  X.  Just  north  of  the  north  %  post  of  Sec.  31,  T.  42.  R.  29, 
is  a  large  outcrop  of  gneiss,  with  thin  layers  of  granite,  and  adjoin- 
ing this  on  the  north  is  the  most  southerly  observed  outcrop  of  the 
great  hornbJcndic  and  mica  schist  series,  the  geographical  extent 
and  general  structure  of  which  have  been  fully  considered.  Whether 
this  series  of  schists  are  the  equivalents  of  beds  IX.  and  X.,  which 
occupy  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Menominee,  cannot  be  estab- 
lished. They  have  the  same  relative  position  to  the  iron  ore, 
marble  and  quartzite  series,  and  similarity  in  their  lithological 
character.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  lithological 
affinities  of  this  series  of  rocks  of  the  north  belt  are  decidedly  Lau- 
rentian  rather  than  Hurouian.  The  gneiss  and  granite  outcrop, 
above  described,  may  be  almost  regarded  as  a  typical  Laurentian 
rock  in  its  appearance.  If  future  investigations  prove  them  to  be 
Laurentian,  a  very  troublesome  structural  problem  would  be  pre- 
sented here,  as  we  would  have  Laurentian  rocks  conformably  over- 
lying beds,  unmistakably  Huronian.  There  seem  to  be  fewer  diffi- 
culties in  supposing  that  the  Huronian  rocks  of  the  Menominee 
region  embrace  lithological  families  not,  so  far,  found  represented 
in  the  equivalent  series  in  Marquette  region. 

An  important  observation  may  be  made  here  bearing  on  the  vari- 
able thickness  of  the  Huronian  series,  or  else  pointing  unmistak- 
ably to  tremendous  folds  in  the  rocks  of  the  South  iron  belt, — it  is 
this:  the  superficial  breadth  occupied  by  formations  I.  to  VIII,  in- 
clusive, is  nearly  four  times  as  great  in  the  South  belt  as  in  the  North. 
A  portion  of  this  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  thin- 
ning out  of  this  series  to  the  north  ;  but  the  folds  figured  in  geologi- 
cal section  A,  and  possibly  others  not  determined,  would,  I  tliink, 
account  for  the  greater  part  of  tliis  discrepancy.*  There  are  no 
evidences  of  any  folds  in  the  corresponding  series  in  the  North  belt. 

*  iice  page  169. 
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A  range  of  marble  associated  with  quartzite,  chloritic  and  tal- 
cose  rock,  and  overlaid  by  a  chloritic  gneiss,  with  beds  of  chloritic 
schist  and  gneissoid  conglomerate,  the  whole  dipping  at  a  high  angle 
to  the  south,  passes  about  five  miles  north  of  the  North  belt.  These 
may  represent  the  north  side  of  the  trough  or  basin,  of  which  this 
iron  belt  is  the  south  outcrop.  No  iron  has,  however,  been  found, 
as  far  as  I  know,  on  this  range. 

Along  the  Menominee  river,  where  it  crosses  this  broad  schistose 
belt  which  lies  north  of  the  North  belt,  is  a  series  of  north  and  south 
dips,  observable  at  the  Cedar,  Long,  and  Norway  portages,  which 
point  unmistakably  to  intermediate  folds  in  these  rocks,  whose 
thickness,  therefore,  may  not  be  very  great 

Nothing  remains  to  be  said  regarding  the  Menominee  iron  region 
which  is  of  practical  importance  to  the  explorer,  miner,  or  capi- 
talist, and  which  would  properly  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
work,  except  a  statement  as  to  the  quality  of  the  ore.  The  quantit}" 
has  already  been  described  as  great,  and  the  chances  to  mine  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  distances  by  rail  from  shipping  port 
and  grades  are  most  favorable.  If  the  ores  are  of  first  quality,  this 
region  has  a  future  which  will  only  be  surpassed,  if  it  is  surpassed, 
by  the  Marquette  region,  now  developed  to  that  extent  that  its  ores 
produce  nearly  onc-ftnirth  of  all  the  iron  made  in  the  United  States. 

I'litortunately  at  this  time  the  question  of  quality  cannot  be  fully 
answered.  fv>r  the  simple  reason  that  up  to  the  date  of  my  last  visit, 
in  October,  1S7J,  comparatively  little  explorinij  had  been  done,  and 
iron  depv)sits  very  seldom  expose  naturally  their  best  ores  :  these 
have  to  he  found  by  di^i^ini;.  This  subject  is  fully  treated  in  Chap. 
VI I.  ;  but  1  will  repeat  here  that  ninety-nine  hundredths,  if  not  nine 
hundred  A\\^^  ninety-nine  thousandths,  of  all  the  ore  outcropping  in 
the  Marquette  rei^ion  uind  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  it»  is  not 
merchantable,  according;  to  the  present  standard  for  shipments. 
Soft  hematite  ores  never  outcrop;  therefore  if  pure  high  grade  ores 
be  abundant  in  the  Menominee  rei::on.  they  might  not  yet  have 
been  fouiui  from  the  little  work  that  has  been  done. 

The  facts  v^bscrved  bv  me  are  as  foilvnvs.  takin^:^  the  several  iron 
locations  in  succession:  —  ist.  The  I^*::*:  •';;?;.•  on  N.  ^j  o{  X.  \V. 
\  of  Sec  --.  r  ^v).  K.  -S.  South  belt  Three  kinds  of  ore  occur 
at    this    locality,  the   prcdvMr.ir.a:;::^;  \ar:cty    constituting    perhaps 
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four-fifths  of  all  exposed)  being  a  lean,  silicious,  slaty  or  flaggy 
ore,  resembling  the  Iron  mountain  and  Teal  lake  ores  of  the  Mar- 
quette region.  It  varies  in  quality  from  a  ferruginous  quartz  schist, 
containing  but  a  few  per  cent,  of  iron,  up  to  masses  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  the  second-class  or  flag  ores  of  the  Marquette  re- 
gion, with  occasional  richer  streaks.  Careful  mining  and  selecting 
would  produce  an  ore  of  this  kind  that  should  yield  say  45  per 
cent,  in  the  furnace,  but  it  would  be  apt  to  **  work  hard,"  from  the 
large  amount  of  silica,  and  produce  a  hard  iron,  suitable,  perhaps,  for 
rail-heads.  (See  Iron  Ores,  Chap.  III.)  What  percentage  of  the 
whole  mass  would  be  of  this  degree  of  richness,  practical  mining 
only  can  determine;  from  what  could  be  seen  in  October,  1872,  I 
should  say  not  exceeding  one-third. 

The  next  variety  in  abundance  is  a  soft,  earthy,  dark-colored 
hematite,  resembling  in  its  general  appearance  the  Negaunee  hema- 
tite ore  of  the  Marquette  region.  A  sort  of  irregular  pocket  of  this 
ore  was  found  lying  in  the  first  described  variety,  appearing  as  if  it 
may  have  been  produced  by  a  partial  decomposition  and  disinte- 
gration of  the  flag  ore, — that  is  a  secondary  form  of  it.  This  he- 
matite pocket,  so  far  developed  by  the  shafts  and  trenches,  is  of 
sufficient  size  to  work  advantageously,  but  is  divided  through  the 
centre  by  a  bar  of  very  silicious  ore.  Several  **  shows  *'  of  this  ore 
were  found  in  other  places,  but  none  were  proven  to  be  of  work- 
able extent.     See  Spec.  67 ^  State  Coll.,  App.  B,  Vol.  II. 

The  third  variety  of  ore  is  best  in  quality,  but,  so  far  as  known, 
least  in  quantity.  It  can  be  seen  near  the  mouth  of  a  drift  on  the 
south  side  of  the  ridge  next  the  swamp,  where  a  bed  two  or  three 
feet  thick  was  passed  through,  flag  ore  being  found  to  the  north  of 
it.  This  is  a  hard,  more  or  less  porous,  bluish,  heavy,  red  ore, 
of  a  hematitic  character,  and  has  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
so-called  Jackson  "hard  hematite."  It  would  undoubtedly  work 
well  in  the  furnace,  and  would  yield  not  less  than  60  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron.  There  are  reasons  to  suppose  that  there  may  be  a 
workable  bed  of  this  ore  on  the  property  ;  but  judging  ftom  what  is 
to  be  seen  at  the  drift  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  under  wet  ground. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  the  Breen  location,  that  the 
great  amount  of  ferruginous  schist  there  developed,  and  the  ten- 
dency shown  by  it  to  pass  into  soft  hematite,  render  it  very  prob- 
able that  a  considerable  quantity  of  workable   ore  of  this   kind 
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mxf  odtL  Tlw  abaenec  of  le-cal  m^netic  aitractioBs,  aad  of 
bonldcfB  of  ridi  banl  ore,  lead*  me  to  consider  it  doubtful  ■hedier 
aiqr  ridi  ipccohy  and  migBelie  ores,  such  as  are  aow  prvdoccd  ■ 
die  Marquette  npon,  wQl  be  bund  here. 

The  f>re  m^  prababty  extcads  east  and  west,  the  entire  lo^th 
of  tlie  "  So,"  or  one-half  mQe,  fbcining  a  ridge  where  the  exploratiaoi 
have  been  made,  from  ao  to  30  feet  high ,  bounded  by  a  swamp  m 
t^  aoodi  ride.     The  wlic^  tmi  series  dip  south,  and  are  tmdaU^ 
on  tiie  BOffli  by  abft  ihaty  nMyncaian  wad  aniUaoeoiw  racfcfc 


Section!  6,9,  10  and  11,  T.  39,  R.  39.    Tlieonsoi 

tiont  form  what  appean  to  be  a  contiaooos  dqKMi^  aad  a 
alike  la  their  general  character  that  tfaqr  caa  be  ■ 
briefly  deicribed  b^edier.  Eisept  a  finr  treadma  dag  hy  Ht 
Canal  Co.  on  Sees.  9  and  ll,  aad  aome  teit-pita  anak  Oia  aeaaoa «a 
See.  6,  no  workbadbeendoneonthtam^atdKtiBKof  aqrhtf 
virit  Here,  as  at  the  Brcen,  Hbe  prevaifing  variety,  ia  fivt  Ae 
only  variety  which  I  saw  in  quantity,  was  &e  silidoin  i 
already  described.  The  quantity  of  this  ore  is  enonnoo^  f 
as  it  does  the  south  &ce,  and,  periu^,  tiKgreatmaaaofac 
able  ridge  running  west  by  north.  The  opportunity'  for  «ttadc  by 
open  cuts  into  the  south  face  of  this  ridge  is  unsurpassed.  like 
the  hard  ores  at  the  Breen,  they  vary  greatly  in  richness, — from  a 
quartz  schist  slightly  impregnated  with  iron  up  to  5pe<nmens,  and 
even  considerable  masses  which  will  yield  50  per  cent,  and  occasion- 
ally a  specimen  that  contains  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The 
prevailing  variety,  however,  is  represented  by  Specimen  No.  68, 
App.  B,  Vol,  11.,  from  Sec.  II,,  which  contains  from  2$  to  45  per 
cent,  of  iron. 

Dr.  Crcdner  reports  having  found,  in  "Cut  D,  on  Sec.  11,  28 Ji 
feet  of  good  fine-grained,  steel-gray  iron  ore,  with  here  and  there  a 
narrow  streak  of  silicious  ore,  but  in  such  a  small  proportion  as  not 
to  spoil  the  good  quality  of  the  mass.  The  whole  series  gives  a 
dark-red  streak."  Specimens  designed  to  represent  the  average  of 
this  deposit  gave  Dr.  C.  F,  Chandler  $2  per  cent,  of  iron.  In  an- 
other place  he  found  a  bed  "6  feet  thick,  supposed  to  be  very  rich 
ore."  I  did  not  find  these  trenches  (as  afterwards  appeared),  al- 
though I  designed  to  see  all,  and  had  with  me  two  men,  who  helped 
to  dig  them.     Dr.  Credner  further  reports  an  aggregate  of  139  feet 
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I  thickness  of  "workable  ore"  on  Sec.  11,  but  my  own  observa- 
bns  lead  me  to  question  this,  unless  the  standard  of  furnace-yield 
be  put  considerably  lower  than  at  present.  It  is  unwise,  however, 
to  predict  at  this  time  what  thorough  explorations  may  reveal. 

The  ore  on  Sec.  g  is  very  similar  to  that  on  11,  but  on  the  whole 
(so  far  as  can  be  seen)  not  so  good  :  the  same  may  be  said  of 
that  on  Sec.  6.  Two  smaller  boulders  of  rich  specular  slate  ore 
were  found  on  the  latter  section,  but  no  large  ones,  Occasional 
narrow  seams  of  tolerably  rich  ore  were  found,  one  of  them  over 
one  fool  thick,  but  nothing  that  looked  like  a  workable  deposit.  At 
the  yl  post  between  Sees.  9  and  10,  north  of  Lake  Hanbury,  are  to 
be  seen  several  boulders  of  a  black,  porous  earthy  ore  resembling 
somewhat  varieties  of  the  Negaunee  manganiferous  hematites  ; 
the  same  ore  was  found  in  place  in  a  pit  near  by,  and  a  large 
boulder  of  it  near  the  center  of  S.  yi  of  N.  W.  ]4_  of  Sec.  6,  and  at 
other  points.  A  hand  specimen  gave  Mr.  Jenney  56,44  per  cent, 
of  metallic  iron,  less  than  16  per  cent,  of  insoluble  silicious  matter, 
and  nearly  i  percent,  of  manganese.  It  is  unlike  the  Brccn  mine 
hematite,  and,  in  fact,  unlike  any  Lake  Superior  ore  I  have  seen. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  workable  deposits  of  it  may  exist,  which 
being  soft  would  not  be  likely  to  produce  outcrops  or  boulders. 
I  think  it  is  well  worth  investigation.  I  have  some  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  this  ore  may  be  Silurian. 

The  next  exposure  of  ore  west  of  Sec.  6  on  the  south  range  is 
the  ]^  post  between  Sections  30  and  3!,  T.'40,  R.  30.  This 
ore  is  softer  and  more  slaty  than  those  already  described,  although 
belonging  to  the  flag  ore  family.  It  is  apparently  more  argil- 
laceous, and  outcrops  conspicuously  in  several  places  west  of  the 
post,  dipping  at  a  high  angle  to  the  north,  which  would  neces- 
dtate  an  ox^erturncd  dip  in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  hypothetical 
geological  sections  given  on  the  map.  The  exposed  bedding-planes 
are  bright  and  specular,  giving  the  ore  the  appearance  of  being 
richer  than  it  really  is.  The  ore  exposed  here  may  yield  45  per 
cent,  in  the  furnace  ;  see  analysis  No,  254,  Chap.  X. 

From  this  locality  we  are  led  by  a  broad  belt  of  very  moderate 

lagnctic  attractions  west  by  north  for  half  a  mile,  to  the  iron  ore 

losed  in    the    centre    of  S.  E.    j^   of  Sec.   25,   T.  40,  R.   31, 

lere  the  Canal  Company  have  done  some  trenching ;  the  exposure 
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here  b  not  great,  dw  ore  beii^  in  a  null  nvfaw  on  b^  grand. 
It  is  intermedute  in  character  between  tfie  ^Mg  ores  ootioed,  hot 
moft  like  the  last  I  foUowed  tfie  atbradiou  aboat  one-cis^ 
of  a  mile  west,  to  apmnt  where  tfie  hni  aeemed  to. be  capped  wA 

SQnrian  sandstone. 

I  have  now  mentioned  in  order,  beginning  at  the  east,  all  the 
main  exposures  of  ore  in  the  sooth  range  of  the  South  belt,  which 
has  already  been  referred  to  as  the  most  regular  and  one  of  the 
most  extensive  deposits  of  on  in  the  Lake  Superior  region ; 
whether  it  is  absolntely  continnoos  for  the  t6  miles  inter\-ening 
between  the  extreme  exposures,  cab  only  be  determined  by  expen- 
nve  explorations  or  actual  minii^. 

Fasung  from  the  sooth  to  the  north  range  of  tiw  South  b^  we 
have  but  one  exposure  to  consider,  that  near  the  centre  of  N.  yi 
of  Sec.  30,  T.  AP,  R>  30.  This  is  in  a  small  rainne,  dovm  which,  to 
the  south  and  toward  Lake  Antolne,'a  rivnlet  hu  its  coarse  in  wet 
weather ;  the  water  has  uncovered  a  narrow  sur&ce  of  fla^  ore  umi- 
lar  to  that  seen  on  the  south  side  of  Sec  30,  but  less  slaty.  Inm 
boulders  are  strewn  along  the  ravine  for  over  100  feet  This  ore  is 
a  red  oxide,  but  holds  enough  magnetite  to  ^ve  it  a  moderate 
magnetic  power. 

Ten  miles  northerly  across  the  granite  region,  from  the  last  men- 
tioned locality  on  Sec.  20,  bring  us  to  the  main  deposit  of  ore  in  the 
Horth  belt — that  on  Sees.  31  and  36,  of  T.  42,  and  Ranges  29  and 
30.  The  great  extent  of  this  deposit,  and  its  favorable  situation 
for  mining,  have  already  been  commented  on ;  it  only  remains  to 
notice  the  quality  of  the  ore.  It  is  more  granular  and  massive  than 
the  flag  ore  of  the  south  range,  and,  as  a  whole,  contains  less  silica 
and  more  metallic  iron.  The  natural  exposures  of  ore  in  the  ledge 
are  greater,  no  digging  or  uncovering  at  all  being  required  to  reach 
a  great  quantity  of  the  ore.  The  best  ore  to  be  seen  outcropping, 
is  just  southeast  of  the  centre  of  Sec.  31  :  the  top  of  the  cliff  is  here 
about  100  feet  above  the  low  ground  at  its  base  on  south  side  ;  and 
for  about  one-third  of  this  height  is  a  ledge  of  ore,  from  the  foot 
of  which  the  surface  slopes  rapidly  to  the  low  ground,  afTording  the 
best  possible  opportunity  for  mining.  This  outcrop  was  carefully 
examined  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  from 
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the  richest  places  to  be  found  in  it,  29  specimens  of  ore,  of  about 
one  pound  each,  were  collected,  no  two  being  broken  from  the 
same  place.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  specimens  was  approxi- 
mately determined  on  the  ground,  and  was  found  to  vary  from  3.26 
104.15,  the  mean  of  the  29  specimens  being  3.71  ;  this  multiplied  by 
12,  according  to  the  empirical  rule  given  under  Explorations  (Chap. 
VII.),  gives  45  as  the  average  percentage  of  the  whole,  An  ore 
which  actually  analyzes  45  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  should  yield  say 
475^  percent,  in  the  furnace,  which  is  about  what  I  consider  this  ledge 
of  ore  would  work,  if  mined  and  sorted  with  ordinary  care.  Several 
ounces,  chipped  from  five  of  the  best  hand  specimens  I  could  find, 
gave  Dr,  VVutli,  of  Pittsburg,  54.81  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron 
(See  Analysis  No.  98,  Chap.  X.).  Separate  analyses  of  ten  hand 
specimens,  selected  from  same  locality  by  Prof.  Pumpelly  and  Dr. 
Credner,  gave  Dr.  Chandler  from  49  to  64  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron,  the  average  being  5374  per  cent.  If  this  higher  grade  can 
be  found  in  workable  quantities  (which  is  probable),  then  we  should 
have  a  55  per  cent,  ore,  which,  considering  its  granular  and  semi- 
porous  nature,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  a  red  oxide,  would  indicate 
an  ore  not  difficult  to  reduce,  and  one  which  would  sell  in  the 
present  market. 

No  boulders  were  observed  in  this  vicinity  which  would  indicate 
a  richer  ore  than  the  above  of  the  red  oxide  variety,  and  no  mag- 
netic attractions  were  observed  which  would  suggest  a  workable 
deposit  of  magnetic  ore,  although  all  the  ores  of  this  region  are 
slightly  magnetic.  As  hematite  ores  do  not  outcrop,  and  as  no 
explorations  have  been  directed  to  finding  such  ores,  nothing  can 
be  said  regarding  them.  My  impressions  are  that  they  will  be 
found  on  Sees.  31,  32,  or  36  of  the  North  belt. 

The  Felch  mountain  ore  was  fully  described  when  considering 
the  lower  quartzite.  It  is  totally  unlike  either  of  the  preceding 
varieties,  and  more  closely  resembles  the  "  mixed  ore  "  which  ac- 
companies the  rich  specular  ores  of  the  Marquette  region.  The 
lamina;  of  ore  are  very  rich,  analyzing  from  63  to  67  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron  ;  but  the  large  admixture  of  quartzite  (at  least  three 
quarters  of  the  wholj)  would  render  it  unmerchantable  at  present. 
It  is  by  its  constitution  particularly  well  adapted  to  stamping  and 
washing,  and  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  several  rapids  and  falls 
in  the  Sturgeon  river,  is  well  situated  to  be  worked  in  this  way, 
13 
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when  the  market  drives  nunen  to  this  means  of  production,  as  k 
will  sooner  or  later. 

3.  Paint  River  District. 

Too  little  is  known  about  the  remote  P^nt  river  district,  in  Towns 
42  and  43,  Ranges  32  and  33,  to  enable  me  to  give  an3rthing  of  inter- 
est regarding  its  geological  structure.  The  Huronian  rocks  are  ex- 
tensively developed  there,  and  contain  deposits  of  hard  hematite 
ore.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  only  two  localities,  at  the 
Paint  River  Falls,  Sec.  20,  T.  43,  R.  32,  and  on  Sec.  13,  T.  42,  R. 
33.  The  ores  are  identical,  and  unlike  any  in  the  more  easterly  part 
of  the  Menominee  region,  in  being  richer  in  iron,  freer  from  silica, 
and  in  containing  more  water.    (See  Anal]rsis  68,  Chap.  X.) 

Explorations  now  in  prepress  will  determine  many  of  the  unset- 
tled questions  regarding  the  ores  of  the  Menominee  region,  espt- 
cially  of  the  South  belt.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  embody  their  results 
in  this  Report,  and  thus  give  it  a  completeness  that  in  the  present 
state  of  my  information  is  impossible. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

LAKE  GOGEBIC  AND  MONTREAL  RIVER  IRON  RANGE. 

An  examination  of  this  but  little  known  iron-field  was  not  con- 
templated in  the  original  plan  of  the  survey.  But,  having  had  occa- 
sion in  the  line  of  my  profession  to  make  some  explorations  there,  a 
few  of  the  general  results  obtained  will  be  given,  with  a  view  of 
aiding  future  explorations,  and  of  calling  attention  to  a  compara- 
tively unexplored  region.  The  probability  of  there  being  early 
railroad  communication  through  this  country,  connecting  the  exist- 
ing system  of  roads  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  with  the  North  Pacific, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  systems,  now  radiating  from  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  attaches  additional  interest  to  this  most 
western  portion  of  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

The  facts  observed  and  conclusions  formed  are  the  joint  work  of 
Prof.  Raphael  Pumpelly  and  myself,  and  have,  so  far  as  they  bear 
on  the  stratigraphical  relations  of  the  four  great  systems  of  rocks, 
been  in  substance  given  to  the  public,  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Science  and  Arts,  Vol.  III.,  June,  1872.  Many  rock  specimens, 
gathered  by  us  are  minutely  described  by  Mr.  Julien,  in  App.  A, 
Vol.  II. 

The  iron  range  under  consideration  may  be  regarded  as  the  east- 
ern prolongation  of  the  Penokie  range  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  the 
western  extension  of  the  Marquette  series,  the  whole  being  Huro- 
nian.  The  position  of  the  range  is  tolerably  well  defined  by  mag- 
netic observations  and  notes  on  the  U.  S.  land  office  plats  ;  on 
these  we  find  mention  of  iron  and  magnetic  attractions  on  Sees. 
7  and  8,  T.  47,  N.,  R.  45,  W.,  as  also  in  Sees.  13  and  14  of  the 
Town  west.  The  belt  of  Huronian  rocks,  as  made  out  by  us,  ex- 
tends nearly  east  and  west,  through  the  north  part  of  T.  47,  Ranges 
44,  45,  46  and  47,  crossing  the  Montreal  River  in  Sees.  16  and  21, 
of  the  last-named  Township.  Going  east,  the  range  was  lost  before 
it  reached  Lake  Gogebic. 
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The  geological  boundaries  of  this  range  are  fortunately  of  the 
most  unmistakable  nature,  and  render  a  detailed  description  of  its 
position  unnecessary.     (See  Map  I.) 

On  the  north  is  the  high,  broad,  irregular  ridge,  or  series  of  ridges, 
constituting  the  South  Copper  Range,  the  rocks  of  which  are  green- 
ish and  brownish,  massive  and  amygdaloidal  copper-bearing  traps, 
their  bedding  being  exceedingly  obscure,  with  occasional  beds  of 
sandstone  and  an  imperfect  conglomerate.  The  strike  of  these 
rocks,  so  far  as  it  could  be  made  out,  was  east  and  west,  with  3  dip 
to  the  north  at  a  high  angle,  thus  conforming  with  the  Huronian 
rocks  underneath. 

Against  and  over  the  copper  series  on  the  north,  abut  the  hori- 
zontally bedded  lower  Silurian  sandstones,  which  are  beautifully 
exposed  on  the  west  branch  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  in  Sec.  23,  T. 
46,  R.  41.  These  sandstones  form  the  surface  rock,  and  occupy  the 
broad  belt  between  the  two  copper  ranges  from  the  region  we  are 
describing  to  Keweenaw  bay,  but  taper  to  a  point  before  reaching 
the  Montreal  river,  in  going  west. 

On  the  south  of  the  iron-bearing  rocks  are  a  series  of  granites, 
chloritic  gneisses  and  obscure  schists,  which,  except  the  latter,  are 
unmistakably  Laurentian  in  their  lithological  character,  and  are 
non-conformably  overlaid  by  the  Huronian  rocks.  The  general 
structural  relations  of  the  four  great  systems  here  enumerated  are 
shown  in  tJie  accompanying  diagram.     As  the  noti-con/ormabHlty 
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of  the  copper-bearing  rocks  and  sandstones  is  doubted  by  some 
geologists,  it  should  perhaps  be  stated  that  the  actual  contact  was 
not  seen.  But  the  sandstones  were  observed  lying  horizontal,  and 
affording  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  disturbance,  within  a  few 
miles  of  highly-tilted  copper  rocks,  which  gave  every  evidence  of 
having  been  elevated  before  the  deposition  of  the  sandstones.  So 
far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  this  rule  is  general ;  that  is,  no 
Lake  Superior  sandstone,  which  is  unmistakably  lower  Silurian, 
has  ever  been  found  in  any  position  other  than  nearly  horizontal ; 
and  no  rock  which  was  unmistakably  of  the  Copper  series  has  been 
seen  which  was  not  considerably  tilted.  The  fact  that  certain  sand- 
stones belonging  to  the  copper  scries  are  very  similar,  if  not  htho- 
logically  identical  with  some  of  the  lower  Silurian  sandstones,  has 
helped  to  complicate  this  question.  An  interesting  locality  for 
study  in  this  connection  is  the  west  fork  of  the  Ontonagon  river,  just 
south  of  the  Forest  Copper  Mine.  I  am  not  sure  but  tliat  it  affords 
an  exception  to  the  rule  above  stated,  as  at  that  point  sandstones, 
apparently  Silurian,  dip  south  at  an  angle  of  45"- 

The  best  locality  in  which  to  study  the  character  of  the  iron 
series  in  the  West  region,  is  on  Black  river  and  its  tributaries,  espe- 
cially on  the  outlet  of  Sunday  lake,  T.  47,  Ranges  45  and  46.  Here 
will  be  found  banded  ferruginous  jaspery  schists,  chloritic  green- 
stones, brown  ferruginous  slates,  black  and  gray  banded  siUcious 
slates,  silicious  flag  ores,  several  varieties  of  quartzites  and  clay 
slate.  The  whole  series  strike  east  and  west,  and  dip  north  away 
from  the  granites  and  gneisses  and  under  the  copper  rocks,  at  an 
angle  of  from  40  to  90°.  Several  varieties  of  the  Huronian  and 
Laurentian  rocks  of  this  vicinity  have  been  e.^camined  by  Mr.  Julien, 
for  descriptions  of  which  see  Appendix  A,  Vol.  II.  It  will  be 
observed  from  these  descriptions  that  these  rocks,  although  some- 
what different  from  the  Huronian  series  of  the  Marquette  region, 
are  still  essentially  the  same ;  and  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
merchantable  ores  may  not  be  found  amongst  them.  No  ore,  how- 
ever, was  found  either  in  place,  or  in  the  form  of  boulders,  which 
would  pass  for  shipping  ore  in  the  Marquette  region  at  this  time. 
The  absence  of  strong  magnetic  attractions  renders  it  improbable 
tliat  pure  magnetic  ores  will  be  found  here.  The  most  encouraging 
indications  observed  pointed  towards  the  existence  of  soft  hema- 
tites, which  may  very  likely  be  found  of  a  quality  and   in  quan- 
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tity  to  pay  for  working.  The  best  "show"  observed  was  in 
the  south  )^  of  the  S.  W.  %,  Sec.  i8,  T.  47.  R-  46.  I*  «  on  the 
north-easterly  side  of  an  east  and  west  ridge,  where  there  is  a  large 
cxpoflure  of  highly  ferruginous  quartzite  in  places  holding  hand- 
specimens  of  hematite  ore  of  fair  quality.  As  this  kind  of  ore  never 
outcrops,  on  account  of  its  soft,  earthy  character,  and  as  we  had 
no  facilities  for  digging,  nothing  more  definite  was  determined. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EXPLORATIONS   (^Prospecting  for  Ore). 

I.  How  Failures  have  occurred,  and  how  to  avoid  Them. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  a  good  many  of  our  iron 
mining  enterprises  has  been  somewhat  as  follows : — The  deposit 
is  found,  sometimes  by  accident,  but  often  by  systematic  explora- 
tions made  at  the  expense  of  corporations,  firms,  or  individuals,  by 
a  class  of  men  known  as  explorers  ;  who  are  acquainted  with  wood- 
craft, are  often  miners,  and  who  always  have  some  knowledge  of 
structural  geology,  the  different  varieties  of  ore,  and  the  use  of  the 
miner's  compass.  A  boulder  of  ore,  red  soil  in  the  roots  of  a  fallen 
tree,  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  proximity  of  rocks 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  iron  range,  and  often  the  outcrop  of  the 
ore  itself,  determines  where  digging  shall  be  commenced. 

If  the  indications  are  promising,  before  many  marks  are  made 
the  land  is  secured,  if  not  already  owned  or  controlled  by  those 
interested  in  the  explorations.  If  government  land,  it  is  **  entered  *' 
at  the  land  office  at  $1.25  per  acre,  or  $2.50  if  within  the  limits  of 
some  railroad  grant.  If  the  land  is  "second-hand,"  already  en- 
tered, it  may  be  bought  outright,  or  if  the  price  be  regarded  as  too 
high,  a  refusal  is  often  taken  with  the  privilege  of  exploring. 

If  the  discovery  is  on  the  land  of  some  railroad  or  mining  com- 
pany, it  usually  cannot  be  bought.  In  this  case,  all  trace  of  the 
work  done  is  often  concealed,  secrecy  enjoined  on  all  concerned, 
and  the  explorer  lives  in  the  vain  hope  that  he  may  sometime  have 
the  opportunity  to  buy  the  land,  an  expectation  in  which  he  usually 
dies,  as  large  corporations  do  not  often  sell  iron  deposits  for  small 
prices,  if  at  all.  Instead  of  this  unwise  course,  explorers  often  sell 
their  information  to  the  companies  owning  the  land,  which  they 
can  usually  do  at  a  fair  price.  Our  supposed  exploring  party  hav- 
ing secured  the  land,  begin  to  dig  test-pits  and  trenches  openly 
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and  systematically.  The  solid  ledge  is  usually  soon  found,  which  may 
prove  to  be  some  variety  of  iron  ore,  perhaps  pure,  but  far  more 
likely  a  "  mixed  ore  "  or  lean  flag  ore,  hence  not  merchantable. 

Specimens  (which  I  am  sorry  to  say  are  apt  to  be  the  best  that 
can  be  found)  are  sent  in  as  averages  of  the  deposit.  Experts  pro- 
nounce them  shipping  ore,  and  common  talk  asserts  that  So  and  So 
have  a  *'  good  show  "  for  a  mine. 

Soon  the  test-pits,  trenches  and  drifts  develop  a  workable  width 
and  length  of  what  seems  to  the  explorers  to  be  merchantable  ore. 
"  Mixed  with  a  little  rock  perhaps  in  places,"  but  this  occurs  in  most 
mines  at  the  start.  Experienced  mining  men  visit  the  new  deposit, 
examine  it  carefully,  and  assert  honestly  that  "  it  looks  better  than 
did  the  Champion  or  Barnum  locations  when  they  first  saw  them." 

The  explorers  select  what  they  believe  to  be  strictly  average s^zo.^ 
mens  of  the  ore  (an  impossible  thing  as  will  appear),  which  are  sent 
to  some  distinguished  chemist  who  reports,  perhaps  65  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron,  and  only  traces  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  ore  will  work  vjell  in  a  blast  furnace,  and 
is  identical  with  other  well-known  Lake  Superior  ores.  This  report, 
with  the  certificates  of  good  practical  mining  men,  and  the  opinion 
of  some  geologist  who  may  have  examined  the  locality,  satisfies  the 
owners  that  they  have  a  workable  deposit  of  "'  shipping  ore." 

Next  in  order,  if  it  has  not  proceeded  simultaneously  with  the 
above,  is  the  organization  of  a  company  under  the  general  mining 
law  of  Michigan,"  which  prescribes  not  to  exceed  20,000  shares  at 
$25  per  share,  par  value.  The  property  above  mentioned  is  put 
into  the  new  company  at  a  moderate  price  ;  some  prominent  man 
of  character  and  means  is  found  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  com- 
pany, his  friends,  with  others,  being  "let  in"  on  the  "ground 
floor,"  and  the  None-such  Iron  Co.  is  organized  and  at  work. 

Building  up  a  location  is  the  next  thing  in  order.  To  this  end  a 
contract  is  usually  let  to  some  French  Canadian  to  build  a  dozen 
log  houses  for  miners'  families,  a  company's  store,  barn  and  shop. 
For  this  purpose  the  contractor  lays  out  fifteen  different  lines  on 
which  to  put  the  buildings,  being  governed  in  each  instance  by  the 
ease  with  which  the  logs  can  be  got  together.  In  clearing  for  the 
foundations  it  is  usual  for  the  Frenchman  to  find  a  new  deposit  of  ore 
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•  better  than  the  one  first  found,  to  which  a  part  of  the  mining  force 
'  is  at  once  transferred,  the  location  of  the  buildings  being  changed 
'  so  as  to  avoid  the  fragments  which  blasting  has  already  begun  to 
'   throw.     The  condition  of   affairs  at  the  new  location  is  at    this 
period  about  as  follows  : — houses  are  going  up  rapidly,  stripping  is 
being  pushed  to  the  utmost,  several  "pairs  "of  Cornish  men  are  sink- 
ing shafts  or  blasting  off  the  "  cap  rock  "  so  as  to  get  at  the  ore. 
The  contract  for  a  first-class  wagon  road  to  connect  with  the  State 
road  has  been  let  at  %2  per  rod,  and  a  party  of  engineers  are  at 
work  locating  a  branch   railroad   to   the  mine,  and  it  is  confidently 
predicted  that  a  considerable  amount  of  ore  will  be  shipped  from 
the  mine  that  season. 

About  this  time  the  president  of  the  company— an  old  iron  man, 
who  has  made  a  fortune  by  smelting  40  per  cent,  ores  with  anthra- 
cite coal  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania— and  a  part  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors visit  the  mine.  One  of  the  directors  is  an  eminent  lawyer 
who  helped  to  "place"  the  property,  another  is  a  stockbroker  who 
had  made  a  fortune  in  Wall  Street,  a  third  is  a  railroad  king,  and 
another  a  successful  whisky  distiller.  None  but  the  president  knew 
anything  of  iron  before  they  came  into  the  company.  He  is  of  course 
amazed  at  the  richness  of  the  ore,  and  tells  the  captain  in  charge 
of  the  mine  truthfully,  that  he  is  throwing  away  as  good  ore  as  he 
ever  used  in  his  Pennsylvania  furnaces.  All  collect  and  examine 
numerous  specimens,  which  are  submitted  to  the  president  and 
captain  for  their  judgment  as  to  richness.  Nothing  less  than  50 
per  cent,  is  found,  and  the  average  is  much  higher.  The  lawyer 
who  has  fine  muscular  sense  and  a  consciousness  of  its  possession, 
soon  discovers  that  he  can  judge  accurately  of  the  percentage  of 
iron  by  handling  the  pieces  of  ore,  and  speedily  becomes  an  au- 
thority with  the  broker  and  distiller.  Specimens  are  hefted  which 
contain  59.  61,  62 J^,  68,  and  finally  one  fine-grained  fragment  of 
steely  ore,  which,  after  careful  manipulation  in  each  hand,  it  is  de- 
cided contains  75  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  captain  unhesi- 
tatingly admits  that  to  be  richer  than  anything  in  the  Jackson  mine. 
Rock  is  found  in  several  pits,  but  the  captain  explains  that  it  is 
only  greenstone  which  "  caps"  the  ore,  and  proves  by  the  magnetic 
needle  which  is  "  dead  90,"  that  the  ore  is  there.  Being  in  a  hurry 
he  may  not  have  faced  the  instrument  exactly  east  and  west. 

Having  spent  one  half-day  in  the  examination  of  their  property, 
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antl  becoming  satisfied  that  it  is  first-class  and  will  prove  a  profit- 
able investment  for  themselves  and  friends,  the  company  leave,  hav- 
ing first  instructed  their  superintendent  to  bend  all  his  energies  to 
getting  out  ore,  without  reference  to  quality,  cost,  or  future  condition 
of  the  mine — though  the  whole  is  not,  of  course,  directly  expressed. 
On  their  way  East,  the  president  perhaps  sells  a  thousand  tons  or 
more  to  some  furnace  man  who  is  a  stockholder  in  the  new  com- 
pany, and  telegraphs  back  to  the  superintendent  to  ship  it  at  once. 

The  foregoing  sketch  contains  the  elements  on  which  many  Lake 
Superior  iron  mining  enterprises  have  been  organized,  and  at  the 
start  operated.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  many  such  under- 
takings result  in  utter  failure.  In  the  copper  region  the  pro- 
portion of  failures  is  far  greater,  and  in  oil,  gold,  and  silver  enter- 
prises ovcrwhclniinEly  so.  The  average  human  imag^ination  be- 
comes temporarily  diseased  when  stimulated  by  the  chances  of  pos- 
sessing hidden  mineral  wealth.  Iron,  beuig  tlie  least  valuable  of 
the  metuls,  has  less  of  this  influence  than  the  others,  but  is  not  en- 
tirely  tree  from  it. 

It  may  interest  those  who  «tt  diaposed  to  identify  Htemsdves 
with  Lake  Superior  iroa  miiiiog  enterpriaei  (and  X  bdieve  no  eqoal 
iDVMtmeot  his  paid  better  in  past  time  or  promiste  better  fbr  the 
long  future)  to  know  the  cause  of  &ilure  in  sndi  enterprises.  Clas- 
sifying them  carefully,  I  find  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  disastrous 
enterprises  were  based  on  deposits  of  ore  the  quality  of  which  was 
not  merchantable :  they  were  not  rich  enough  in  metallic  iron. 
The  extraordinary  richness  of  Lake  Superior  ore  is  not  generally 
known.  -  I  have  reports  from  40  furnace  stacks  in  which  these  ores 
are  smelted,  which  show  that  the  averj^e  furnace  yield  of  250,000 
tons  of  magnetic  and  specular  ore  for  1870  was  65  per  cent. 

The  amount  of  high  grade  hard  ore  is  so  great  that  consumers 
can  usually  get  all  they  require,  and  will  not  buy  an  inferior  grade. 
For  this  reason  experienced  iron  men  from  other  regions  have  often 
been  deceived  ;  they  had  not  a  sufficient  reahzation  of  this  question 
of  quality.  Marquette  ores — which  were  rich  compared  with  what 
they  were  used  to — could  not  be  sold  on  account  of  their  leanness. 
The  soft  hematite  ores  are  not  considered  in  this  connection. 

The  remaining  third  of  the  failures  have  come  from  a  lack  of 
quantity,  the  quality  of  the  ore  being  satisfactory.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  question  of  first  importance  in  a  new  iron  mining 
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enterprise  is  to  know — First,  the  average  percentage  o{  m^tdWiciTon 
in  the  deposit.  What  will  the  ore,  mined  in  the  usual  way,  yield 
on  the  average  when  smelted  in  the  blast  furnace  ?  Second,  ap- 
proximately or  relatively,  how  much  is  there  of  it?  The  failure  to 
answer  these  questions  correctly  at  the  start  has  caused  the  loss  of 
over  one  million  dollars  in  the  Marquette  region  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  the  business  is  still  going  on.  Experience  is  an  expen- 
sive school,  but  is  always  full ;  no  sooner  does  one  class  graduate 
than  a  new  crop  of  **  freshmen  '*  take  their  places. 

I  believe  it  is  not  impossible  nor  even  difficult  to  ascertain,  at  a 
moderate  cost,  the  average  amount  of  metallic  iron,  in  any  given 
deposit,  sufficiently  near  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  whether  there 
is  enough  ore  to  pay  for  working. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  explorer  to  find  ore  deposits  and  to 
determine  approximately  their  extent  and  richness,  thereby  avoid- 
ing such  failures  as  have  been  described  above.  This  subject  will 
now  be  considered  under  the  several  following  heads  : — 

2.  Prospecting  and  Woodcraft. 

As  considerable  part  of  the  iron  exploration  work  now  being 
carried  on  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  involves  camping  out  and  a 
knowledge  of  woodcraft,  some  facts  regarding  this  part  of  the  busi- 
ness will  not  be  amiss  here,  and  are  the  more  necessary  because  very 
little  reliable  information  on  this  subject  can  be  found  in  any  book 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  There  are  no  roads  through  large  dis- 
tricts of  country,  which,  in  consequence,  can  only  be  reached  by 
boats  or  walking ;  in  either  case  a  considerable  part  of  the  labor  is 
packing,  which  means  transporting  everything  on  the  backs  of 
men.  This  mode  of  transportation  costs  about  $9  per  ton  per  mile 
at  the  present  time,  which  is  twenty-seven  times  as  much  as  it  costs 
to  move  freight  on  wagon-roads  ;  it  is,  therefore,  important  to  carry 
only  such  articles  as  are  needed.  Many  an  exploration  enterprise 
has  practically  failed  because  the  chief  energies  of  the  party  were 
expended  in  carrying  supplies  and  material  which  were  not  needed, 
while  necessary  things  were  left  behind.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  two 
times  out  of  three,  even  in  the  case  of  experienced  explorers,  sup- 
plies do  not  come  out  equal.  The  party  will  be  out  of  pork  and 
have  an  abundance  of  flour,  or  the  converse ;  will  travel  in  a  leaky 
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canoe  for  the  want  of  a  little  pitch,  or  be  barefooted  bcciuse  ihey 
had  nw  awl  ;  or  ragged  for  want  of  thread ;  or  suffering  for  food, 
where  there  is  plenty  offish  and  game,  because  the  salt  had  failed; 
or  have  their  supplies  wet  for  want  of  a  piece  of  oilcloth.  I  have 
been  in  all  these  straits. 

Organization  of  the  Party — Take  the  ordinary  case  of  search- 
inj;  for  mineral  or  timber,  when  an  explorer  and  two  men  constitute 
the  party.  As  packing  is  die  heavy  work,  it  is  indispensable  that 
all  hands  understand  it.  An  average  packer  will  carry  /O  to  8a 
pounds  and  his  blankets,  but  loads  of  50  to  65  pounds  are  more 
coiDDion  ;  across  portages  men  often  carry  loo  pounds,  and  some- 
times a  barrel  of  flour  weighing  200  pounds;  but  the  packer  who 
carries  70  pounds  and  his  blankets,  10  to  15  miles  per  day,  on  a 
trail,  or  5  to  lO  miles  through  ordinary  woods,  has  earned  the  $2.25 
clear  per  day,  which  is  the  present  average  wages. 

Next  to  packing,  cooking  is  an  indispensable  qualification.  No 
man  is  fit  to  go  in  the  woods  who  cannot  cook  ;  and  many  a 
woodsman,  with  a  frying-pan  and  two  tin  pails,  will,  over  his  camp- 
fire  prepare  a  better  cooked  meal,  and  in  less  time,  than  can  be 
produced  in  one-third  of  the  kitchens  of  the  country,  with  all  die 
appliances  that  belong  to  modern  housekeeping. 

An  ability  to  handle  a  canoe  in  rapid  water  is  almost  as  indis- 
pensable as  the  others.  Three  men  with  a  month's  supplies  will 
require  a  16-foot  canoe,  which  will  weigh,  when  dry,  about  125 
pounds,  and  can  easily  be  carried  across  a  portage  by  one  man ; 
such  a  canoe  will  cost,  in  the  Menominee  waters,  at  this  time,  $15 
to  $50.     The  Bad  water  Indian  village  is  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

Next  to  packing,  cooking,  and  canoeing,  an  ability  to  travel 
through  the  woods,  and  locate  himself,  by  the  United  States 
Land  Office  plats,  or  maps  made  from  them,  aided  by  a  pocket- 
compass,  is  essential.  A  man  who  possesses  these  qualifications  is 
a  woodsman,  and  has  a  calling  which,  if  he  is  honest  and  intelli- 
gent, will  be  profitable  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  If,  in  addition  to  these  requirements,  he  is  a  judge  of 
timber,  and  can  keep  simple  accounts,  write  letters,  and  locate  him- 
self by  the  "  40,"  then  he  is  fit  to  lead  a  party,  and  become  a  "  pine- 
looker,"  or  **  cruiser."  If  he  add  to  this,  a  knowledge  of  the  more 
1  rocks  and  minerals,  and  an  ability  to  make  rough  maps  or 
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plans  of  ground,  then  he  is  an  explorer.  Such  men  can  command 
from  $4  to  $6  per  day  clear,  with  full  time,  and  often  an  interest 
in  what  they  find  besides ;  or  if  they  choose  to  examine  lands 
(either  timber  or  mineral)  on  their  own  account,  they  can  usually 
sell  their  **  notes*'  at  so  much  per  acre,  subject  to  re-examination  ; 
or  some  one  may  purchase  the  land,  paying  the  explorer  for  his 
services  in  an  undivided  interest  in  them.  Notes  of  pine  lands  now 
sell  readily  at  from  50  to  75  cents  per  acre. 

Supplies. — Pork,  flour  and  tea  embrace  all  that  is  absolutely 
essential  in  the  way  of  supplies,  though  sugar,  beans  and  dried 
fruit  are  usually  added ;  rice,  oatmeal  or  wheat  grits  are  also  gen- 
erally carried,  and  a  little  hard  bread  is  convenient,  to  which  a  few 
pounds  of  cheese  may  be  supplemented.  Pickled  ham,  especially 
in  summer,  may  take  the  place  of  part  of  the  pork,  and  smoked 
beef  is  sometimes  used. 

The  following  table  of  supplies  has  been  prepared  with  consid- 
erable care  from  actual  experience  : — 

Rations  Required  for  Three  Men,  One  Month. 

Amount  in 
Rations.  Pounds,   percentage 

of  the  flour.* 

Flour,  biscuit  or  crackers,    rice,   grits  or    oat-  ] 

meal,  but   at  least  5^  self-raising  flour  (equal  >■  125       i. 

to  I  )^  lbs.  per  man,  per  day) j 

Extra  heavy  clear  mess  pork  about  ^  ;    pickled 

ham,  say  ]^ 82         .650 

Beans  or  peas 20         .160 

Sugar  (coffee  A). .  • .  • 18         .  140 

Tea  (good  young  Hyson) 3         .024 

Dried  apples 10         .080 

Cheese 4         .032 

Salt 2         .016 

Pepper ]^      .002 

Baking  powder  (Durkee*s  or  Royal),  if  self-raising 

flour  is  not  used 2^/2      .020 

Equal  to  2-f^^  lbs.  per  man  per  day,  or  total 266^^  lbs. 


-r- 


*  Supplies  purchased  in  the  proportions  given  in  this  column  should  come  out  even. 
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Equipment. — A  shelter  or  bake-oven  tent  is  preferable,  altbough 
a  dosed  A  tent  is  often  used  in  "  fly  time  "  (June  and  JulyJ :  the 
former  is  more  cheerful,  healthier  and  warmer,  because  it  lets  the 
fire  shine  in.  The  style  sketched  will  hold  three  men  with  sup- 
plies :  it  requires  [2  yards  of  cotton  drilling,  36  inches  wide. 


Two  light  explorer's  axes,  weighing  with  handles  2^  lbs.  for  sum- 
mer use  and  5  lbs.  for  winter,  each,  are  needed  ;  if  the  exploration  is 
for  mineral,  the  backs  or  poles  should  be  of  steel.  For  three  mi 
ncsl  of  two  or  three  oval  tin  pails  with  covers,  the  largest  holding  S 
quarts,  one  frying-pan  with  socket  handle,  one  2  or  3  quart  tin  basin, 
one  large  spoon,  one  butcher  or  sheath  knife,  and  a  tin  cup,  plate, 
knife,  fork  and  spoon  to  each  man  in  the  party,  is  all  that  is  required. 

If  the  party  be  large,  a  tin  bake-oven  will  pay ;  it  should  be 
hinged  so  as  to  fold  up.  Canoes  have  already  been  mentioned 
tliey  are  best  for  most  kinds  of  river  and  lake  service  on  account  of 
their  lightness,  which  makes  them  easy  to  portage,  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  repaired  with  canvas  and  pitch  (or  resin  and  pork 
fat),  and  their  suitableness  for  running  rapids.     But  sometimes  tliey 

Note. — The  slools  shoivn  in  Fig.  13  do  nol  belong  to  a  cunp  oullit,   Tlity  wcie  i 
rfueed  inadverlcntly  by  (he  engraver. 
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cannot  be  procured,  and  in  low  water  are  more  liable  to  injury 
from  rocks  than  are  boats  ;  a  skiff  2^  fathoms  long,  pointed  at  both 
ends,  with  flaring  sides,  and  made  of  ]4  inch  boards,  is  a  good  sub- 
stitute. Each  man  in  the  party  should  have  a  pocket  compass, 
water-proof  match  box,  and  sheath  knife,  and  there  should  be  at 
least  one  leather  and  one  tin  map  case  in  each  party.  Should  the 
exploration  be  for  minerals,  a  dip  compass,  and  at  least  one 
exploring  pick  ought  to  be  added.  A  small  shovel  will  pay  in  such 
a  party,  but  is  seldom  carried.  A  dial  compass  for  use  in  travel- 
ing when  there  is  local  attraction,  or  in  discovering  the  same,  is 
often  advantageous.  I  have  found  a  small  horse-shoe  magnet  and  a 
pocket  lens  useful.  Every  party  going  in  the  woods  should  be 
supplied  with  the  best  maps  that  can  be  procured  (Farmer's  are  the 
best  I  have  seen),  and  always  with  exact  tracings  of  the  U.  S. 
Land  Office  plats  or  maps  of  the  Townships  they  propose  visiting  ; 
these  plats  can  be  obtained  at  any  U.  S.  Land  Office  and  cost, 
if  they  show  variations  of  the  needle  and  geological  notes,  about 
$2.25  each  at  Marquette.  The  following  are  the  locations  of  all 
the  U.  S.  Land  Offices  in  Michigan,  with  names  of  officers. 

U.  S.  Land  Offices  in  Michigan, 

District.  Office.  Register.  Receiver. 

Detroit Detroit F.  Morley J.  M.  Farland. 

East  Saginaw. .  .East  Saginaw. . . Wm.  R.  Bates.  .A.  A.  Day. 

Ionia Ionia J.  H.  Kidd J.  C.  Jennings. 

Traverse  City. .  .Traverse  City. . . Morgan  Bates. . . Perry  Hanna. 
Marquette Marquette A.  Campbell.. .  .J.  M.  Wilkinson. 

The  explorer  cannot  too  carefully  study  his  maps  ;  next  to  per- 
sonal examination  in  the  field  they  are  his  great  original  sources  of 
information.  The  surveys  of  the  Upper  Peninsula,  as  is  explained 
in  Chapter  I.,  were  made  with  great  care,  and  embrace  topography, 
timber,  soil  and  geology. 

Under  sundries  which  will  be  found  useful  in  camp,  may  be 
mentioned :  Soap  and  towels,  thread  and  needles,  buttons,  awl, 
strong  twine,  some  cotton  cloth,  a  file  to  sharpen  axes,  a  few 
wrought  nails  if  a  boat  is  used,  some  extra  pairs  of  moose-skin 
moccasins  (for  summer),  fish-lines  and  hooks,  extra  compass,  resin 
or  pitch,  blank   U.   S.   plats,  and  fly-nets  or  **  fly-medicine,"  or 
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both  in  "fly-time."  A  large,  stout,  water-proof,  tin  match-box,  exl 
note-book  and  pencils,  paper  and  envelopes,  are  desirable.  A  shoi 
light,  singie-barreled  shot-gun,  with  bore  large  enough  to  chambc 
buck-shot,  may  be  carried  to  advantage  after  the  middle  of  August'l 


Mode  of  Working.— Mineral  explorations,  and  especiallj-  those  for 
iron,  will  only  be  considered  under  this  head.     Tlie  leading  idea  is, 
of  course,  to  make  a  systematic  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
surface  for  tlie  mineral  sought :  to  this  end  all  outcrops  of  rock  ofi 
whatever  kind,  and  all  boulders  must  be  examined  for  some  "siga"! 
or  "  show  ■'  of  mineral.     As  has  been  ebewhere  remarked,  the  up-' 
turned  roots  of  trees  afford  one  of  the  best  sources  of  information: 
the  beds  of  rapid  streams,  which  usually  contain  boulders  and  oftea 
expose  the  solid  ledge,  should  be  carefully  examined.     Any  indica- 
tion at  all  favorable  should  be  followed   up  by  digging.      Next  in 
importance  to  this  kind  of  search  is  the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle 
in  discovering  local  attractions  due  to  iron-ore  ;  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  more  than  one-half  the  iron  in  the  Lake  Superior  iron  regt'oa 
is  sufficiently  magnetic  to  produce  appreciable  variations  in  an  ordi- 
nary compass ;  and  as  magnetic  ore  will  attract  the  needle  at  the 
same  distance  with  equal  strength  when  covered  by  rock,  earth,  air 
or  water,  this  instrument  is  of  great  service  to  the  explorer.     Its  use 
is  fully  considered  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  geological  principles 
applicable  to  this  kind  of  work. 

An  explorer  should  make  a  careful  sketch  or  map  of  each  section 
examined,  on  a  scale  of  4  inches  to  i  mile  :  on  such  a  scale  "'  a  40" 
is  one  inch  square.  On  this  should  be  marked  in  tlieir  proper 
places  all  streams,  lakes,  swamps,  hills,  etc.,  and  all  outcrops,  with  a 
name  or  sign  indicating  the  kind  of  rock;  colored  pencils  are  con- 
venient for  delineating  the  different  varieties  of  rocks.  Opposite 
each  such  sketch  should  be  a  full  written  description  of  the  rocks 
and  minerals  found,  as  well  as  notes  on  timber  and  soil. 

The  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  141  of  Sec,  29,  T.  50,  R.  30, 
from  the  note-book  of  the  late  A.  M.  Brotherton.  a  perfectly  hon- 
est and  tlioroughly  competent  explorer,  will  serve  as  an  illustration. 
To  it  is  appended  a  map  of  the  same  section  tFig,  iSi,  from  the  U. 
S.  Sur\'eys,  which  shows,  valuable  as  these  surveys  are,  and  reliable, 
so  far  as  the  section  lines  go,  liic\-  nftcn  arc  considerably  in  error  in 
their  representations  of  the  iniunor  ol  sections. 
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Fig.  14.     Sec.  29,  T.  50,  R.  30.     Explorer's  Sketch. 


Fig.  15.    Same  Section,  from  U.  S.  Linear  Surveys. 
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How  to  Recognize  Iron  Ores. — As  a  large  majority  of  the  ( 
plorers  now  employed  are  timber-hunters,  they  need  not  necessarily^ 
have  a  knowledge  of  inineraJs.  I  have,  however,  generally  found 
these  men  more  or  less  interested  in  rocks,  and  often  very  desirous 
of  knowing  how  to  determine  the  more  common  ores,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  note  any  they  might  find.  To  obtain  a  good  kno^ri* 
edge,  the  study  of  a  complete  collection,  or  a  residence  at  a  minci 
is  indispensable.  A  few  brief  characteristics,  only,  will  here  bt 
given,  by  which  explorers  may  generally  recognize  iron  ores 
the  woods. — First. — They  are  considerably  heavier  than  any  olhcf 
rocks  with  which  they  are  associated.  Rich,  magnetic,  and  specif 
lar  ores,  like  those  of  the  Marquette  region,  are  nearly  twice  aa 
heavy  as  the  same  bulk  of  the  more  common  rocks,  and  five- 
sevenths  as  heavy  as  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  of  the  same  size. 
The  soft  hematites  are  much  lighter,  but  are  still  appreciably 
heavier  than  the  heaviest  rock.  As  fine  muscular  sense  and  mudt 
practice  are  necessary  in  this  business,  the  inexperienced  explorer 
is  advised,  in  every  instance,  to  break  pieces  of  rock  of  the 
same  size  as  the  supposed  ore  specimen,  when,  by  lifting  them 
together  and  changing  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  the  difference 
in  weight  will  at  once  be  felt  if  one  of  the  specimens  be  iron 
ore.  If  the  explorer  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  balances,  as  ta 
explained  hereafter,  he  may  determine,  not  only  as  to  whether  the 
substance  is  iron  ore  or  not,  but  also  approximately  the  percentage 
of  metallic  iron. — Second. — As  to  color,  wa£"/(t7/f  ores  are  black, 
and  when  pounded  with  the  axe  give  a  black  powder,  which  will 
adhere  to  the  axe  or  pick.  Red  specular  ores  are  often  bright  and 
shining  on  their  weathered  surface,  almost  like  polished  steel;  they 
give  a  red  powder  when  pulverized,  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  axe. 
Soft  hematite  ores  are  reddish  and  brownish  in  color,  are  generally 
porous,  and  often  soft  and  earthy,  in  character ;  when  pulverized 
they  give  a  brownish  and  sometimes  a  yellowish  powder,  which 
does  not  adhere  to  iron  or  steel.  These  characteristics  arc  pos- 
sessed by  none  of  the  rocks  of  the  Marquette  region. — Thirds 
iMagnetic  ores  attract  the  needle  of  the  compass  strongly,  oftea' 
xausing  the  north  end  to  point  south.  Other  ores  and  roclcs 
do  not  attract  it,  but  a  little  magnetic  ore  is  often  disseminated, 
through  rocks,  especially  greenstone,  thereby  producing  more  01 
Jess  variation  of  the  needle,  which  may  not  indicate  valuable 
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The  rock  which  is  oftenest  mistaken  for  iron  ore  is  Hornblende, 
and  the  related  Diorites  or  Greenstones.  These  rocks  are  heavy 
and  dark  colored,  and  often  contain  enough  magnetite  to  give  them 
some  influence  on  the  needle.  Many  an  explorer  has  carried  heavy 
pieces  of  this  rock  many  miles  through  the  woods,  only  to  throw 
them  away  in  disgust  on  meeting  some  one  who  had,  perhaps,  only 
so  much  knowledge  of  ores,  as  it  is  expected  these  few  facts  will 
impart.  Some  have  persisted  in  their  folly,  and  bought  lands  on 
which  experienced  iron  explorers  could  only  find  hornblendic  rock. 
This  rock  differs  from  the  ore,  which  it  most  resembles,  in  being 
lighter  f  and  in  giving  a  light  colored  powder  ^  which  does  not  adhere 
to  iron  or  steel,  as  well  as  in  other  less  important  particulars,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  two,  which  should  be  done. 

The  text  relating  to  the  magnetism  of  rocks  and  use  of  the  needle 
in  finding  ore  might  properly  have  been  inserted  here  as  a  division 
under  Exploration,  of  which  subject  it  forms  properly  a  part.  But 
the  amount  of  material  which  had  been  prepared  on  that  subject, 
and  other  reasons,  determined  me  to  place  it  in  a  distinct  chapter 
(VIII.),  which  follows. 


3.  Digging  for  Ore. 

The  exploration  work  above  described  is  superficial,  and  will  not 
usually  determine  whether  a  certain  piece  of  land  contains  workable 
deposits  of  ore  or  not.  Such  examinations  are  usually  made  to 
determine  whether  lands  are  worth  buying  at  government  price,  or 
as  preliminary  to  a  more  thorough  exploration.  When  we  consider 
that  soft  hematite  ores  never  outcrop,  and  that  pure  hard  ores  rarely 
do,  it  is  evident  that  something  more  than  looking  over  the  surface 
is  necessary.  The  excavations  of  earth  and  rock  required  in  an 
exhaustive  exploration  of  a  piece  of  land  are  mining  operations, 
and  will  be  considered  in  another  chapter.  Only  a  few  points 
will  be  presented  here  which  bear  especially  on  work  of  this 
kind. 

This  work  is  simply  sinking  test-pits  and  shafts,  and  opening 
trenches  (costeaning)  and  drifts  to  expose  the  solid  ledge.  It  rarely 
happens  that  such  work  need  be  prosecuted  into  the  solid  ledge. 
As  has  been  before  remarked,  if  there  be  pure  ore  at  the  locality,  i 
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will  be  almost  certain  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the  ledge  some- 
where, and  will  there  be  found  by  digging  through  the  earth.  This 
may  not  always  be  the  case,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  a  rule, 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  money  to  be  expended  in  exploring  at  any 
given  locality,  had  best  be  expended  in  earth  excavation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  vague  talk  among  miners  and  explorers 
of  the  Marquette  region  about  ^^  cap  rock ;'*  one  would  get  the 
impression,  from  much  that  is  said  on  this  subject,  that  pure  ores 
were  always  overlaid  by  rock.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  there 
are  very  few  workable  deposits  of  ore  but  what  come  to  the  surface, 
or,  at  least,  connect  with  those  that  do.  I  should  distrust  any  lo- 
cality where  **  cap  rocks  '*  prevailed  to  any  great  extent ;  our  iron- 
ore  deposits  are  comparatively  thin  beds,  which  sit  on  edge,  and 
come  to  the  surface  without  wearing  any  "cap." *  There  are  places, 
however,  where  the  solid  ledge  has  to  be  penetrated  ;  when  this  is 
necessary,  I  think  it  had  usually  best  be  done  by  drilling.  By 
means  of  hand  drills,  holes  can  be  sunk  22  feet,  and  by  means  of 
the  appliances  used  in  sinking  oil-wells  to  any  required  depth ; 
an  experienced  miner  will  have  little  difficulty  in  judging  of  the 
material  passed  through  by  the  drill  mud,  and  if  there  is  any 
question  as  to  richness,  it  can  easily  be  settled  by  an  approximate 
analysis  which  will  be  described  hereafter.  The  diamond  drill 
gives  the  most  valuable  results,  and  has  been  used  to  some  extent 
in  this  region,  and  still  more  extensively  in  the  Lake  Champlain 
rcijion. 

Explorini^  excavations  should  always  be  done  by  contract ;  a 
large  amount  of  **  test-pitting  "  has  been  done  in  the  Marquette 
region  at  seventy-five  cents  per  foot  in  depth  for  a  4  x  6  shaft,  the 
miner  being  paid  only  for  such  shafts  as  were  **  bottomed,"  /.  c. ,  the 
solid  ledge  reached  and  uncovered,  whatever  the  depth  or  difficul- 
ties. For  drifts  3x6  which  bared  the  ledge,  $1.50  was  paid,  and 
for  open  trenches  a  price  proportionate  to  depth  and  width.  Good 
miners  can  find  themselves  and  make  good  wages  at  these  prices 
in  much  of  the  ground  in  the  Mar(iuette  region.  Pits  are  some- 
times sunk  33  feet,  but  the  average  depth  does  not  exceed  12  feet. 
Mr.  Col  well  sunk  Gj  feet  through  sand  on  Section  24-47-28.      Large 


*   In   the  Mciu^mince  region  true  "cap  racks"  are  found  iii  the  horizontal   sandstones 
\shuh  overlie  some  of  the  ore,  see  pa^^e  68. 
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boulders  and  water  are  the  difficulties  usually  encountered  ;  beyond 
lO  feet  a  windlass  is  necessary.  A  portable  forge  and  mass  of  iron 
for  an  anvil  are  desirable,  but  picks  can  very  well  be  heated  in  a 
hard-wood  camp-fire  and  sharpened  on  a  rock. 

With  regard  to  the  significance  of  the  material  passed  through, 
but  one  remark  will  be  made  ;  mixed  drift,  that  is,  large  and  small 
boulders,  sand,  clay,  etc.,  is  usually  not  very  deep,  40  feet  being 
the  greatest  depth  I  have  observed,  the  average  being  less  than 
10  feet.  Sand  with  no  boulders  is  usually  deeper  and  sometimes 
very  deep. 

4.  Quality  and  Quantity.— Sampling. — Approximate 

Analysis. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  chiefly  the  question  of  find- 
ing ore  regardless  of  quality  and  quantity.  These  are,  after  all, 
the  vital  questions,  and  their  importance  is  rendered  still  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  statement,  that  there  is  at  least  twenty  times  as 
much  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  that  is  worthless  from  a  lack 
of  metallic  iron,  as  there  is  of  merchantable  ore,  according  to  the 
present  standard  for  shipment ;  and  further,  it  is  easy  to  find  speci- 
mens of  pure  ore  in  almost  any  body  of  worthless  ore. 

To  determine  approximately  the  average  percentage  of  metallic 
iron,  proceed  as  follows : — Open  two  or  more  trenches  or  drifts  entirely 
across  such  portion  of  the  ore  formation  as  is  regarded  fit  to  work.  In 
the  region  we  are  considering,  the  ores  usually  dip  at  a  high  angle, 
so  that  the  edges  of  the  beds  or  strata  are  exposed  by  such  cross 
cuts  ;  free  the  solid  ledge  from  all  earth  and  loose  material ;  then, 
with  a  heavy  hammer,  break  off  small  fragments  every  tivo  inches 
across  the  entire  bed,  without  reference  to  whether  the  pieces  are 
ore  or  rock.  Wash  all  of  those  pieces,  break  them  all  into  frag- 
ments of  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat,  mix  them  up  thoroughly, 
send  a  tea-cupful  to  a  reliable  chemist,  and  his  return  will  be  the 
practical  average  of  metallic  iron  in  the  whole  bed  from  which  the 
pieces  came. 

Of  course,  in  mining,  the  ore  is  sorted,  so  that  we  should  expect 
to  get  a  somewhat  better  yield  from  working  the  ore,  than  that 
found  as  above,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  count  much  on  this.  If,  after 
trying,  say  half  a  dozen  cross  cuts  in  this  way,  an  average  yield  of 


GRy  per  ceDt'{50^  of  metallic  iron  is  not  found,  the  deposit  is 
doubtful;  if  leu  than  forty  percent,  (40:;)  it  is  of  no  value  in  the 
present  maiket,  dioukl  the  ore  be  specular  or  magnetic.  NinctreD 
times  out  of  tweot}-.  sudi  /mr/ia/nm/  averages,  when  honestly 
taken,  would  show  a  yield  of  less  ihan  forty  per  cent.  (40^.) 

The  plan  above  described  is  .somewhat  expensive  and  consumes 
time,  whidi  is  an  important  clement  where  one  is  maintaining  an 
e]q>loringpar^iil  the  woods.  A  method  which  can  be  used  on 
Ae  gronad,  and  which  will  give  results,  according  to  my  exi>cn'ence, 
within  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  above  in  the  case  of  the  ^ilicious  or 
quartzose  hard  ores  (the  kind  usually  found),  is  the  following : — 
Provide  an  ordioary  swing  balance  which  will  sustain  at  least  two 
pounds,  and  weights,  the  sniatlest  of  which  should  not  exceed 
five  grains,  the  whole  costing  less  than  $5.  Break  up  numerous 
hand  spedmens  across  the  ore  deposits  as  before,  wash  and  dry 
them.  Subtend  each  in  turn  by  a  tine  ti^h-line  and  weigh  it 
in  the  air,  afterwards  weigh  it  when  immersed  in  water.  Divide 
the  weight  in  air  by  the  difTerence  between  the  we^^bt  in  airasd 
the  weight  in  water.  The  quotient  will  be  the  sfitcifie  grmnty  ^ 
the  specimen,  and  will  range  from'  3.17  for  very  leab  ores  to  5.13 
for  very  rich  compact  ores.  The  ^>ecific  gravity  so  obtained,  mnl- 
tiplied  by  thirteen,  if  the  ore  be  rich  {i.e. ,  above  S5)(),  and  by  twelve, 
if  the  ore  be  lean  (i.^.,  from  40  to  55;^,  will  give  the  approximate 
percentage  of  metallic  iron  in  the  specimen. 

The  mean  of  a  large  number  of  determinations,  made  with 
specimens  selected  promiscuously  from  the  deposit,  will  give  a  close 
approximation  to  the  average  percentage  of  metallic  iron  in  the  bed. 
According  to  my  experience,  the  error  will  fall  within  five  percent, 
which  is  nearer  the  truth  than  any  man  can  determine  by  simple 
inspection.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  purely  empirical 
rule  applies  only  to  Lake  Superior  magnetic  and  specular  ores,  and 
only  to  such  as  contain  some  form  of  quartz  as  gangue,  which  is 
true  of  nearly  all.  The  numbers  12  and  13,  given  above,  as  mul- 
tipliers, were  derived  from  numerous  analyses  and  specific  gravity 
determinations  made  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler,  of  New  York,  and  J. 
B.  Britton,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  This  plan  is  not  ofifered  as  a 
substitute  for  chemical  analysis,  but  I  believe  will  of^en  prove  use- 
ful in  the  woods,  and  may  sometimes  help  in  deciding  whether  it 
is  worth  while  to  have  an  analysis  made.     As  has  been  before 
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stated,  unless  the  deposit  is  proven  by  analysis  to  contain  an  average 
of  50,1^  of  metallic  iron,  if  specular  or  magnetic,  and  not  less  than 
40;!.,  if  soft  hematite,  it  is  of  doubtful  value  at  the  present  time. 

It  would  seem  as  if  sufficient  experience  should  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  quality  of  an  ore  at  sight,  or  at  least  enable  us  to 
select  an  average  specimen  for  analysis,  without  the  laborious  plan 
above  described  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  had  experience  in  iron  ores.  It  may  be  stated  as  an 
economic  and  psychological  axiom,  that  no  man^  however  honest  or 
skilled^  can^  on  his  judgment  alone ^  select  an  average  specimen  of 
ore  from  a  deposit;  he  will  always  choose  a  richer  specimen  than 
the  average.  This  would,  of  course,  be  very  difficult  from  the 
technical  stand-point,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  muscle  and 
skill  of  sight  required  ;  but  the  greater  and  insurmountable  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  human  mind.  We  cannot  help  feeling  that  at  a 
new  opening  there  must  be  somewhere  under  our  feet,  or  near  by, 
better  ore  than  we  can  see  and  the  specimen  selected  is  designed 
to  be  rather  what  we  suppose,  believe  or  hope  the  deposit  to  be, 
than  an  average  of  what  we  actually  see  and  feel.  I  have  numer- 
ous facts  under  this  head,  and'  am  able  to  give  an  approximate 
mathematical  expression  to  this  form  of  human  hopefulness.  In 
eleven  instances  the  difference  between  the  average  by  judgment^ 
and  the  mechanical  average  obtained  as  above  described,  varied 
from  6  to  24  per  cent.,  averaging  1 1  ;  the  mechanical  average  being 
least  in  every  instance  ;  in  each  case  I  had  reason  to  have  con- 
fidence in  the  honesty  and  skill  of  the  parties.  It  does  not  seem 
possible  that  such  errors  in  average  could  exist,  but  they  are  con- 
stantly made,  and  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  iron  ores  and 
human  minds  are  constituted  on  the  present  plan. 

One  of  the  fallacies  which  have  caused  innumerable  disappoint- 
ments in  iron  mining  is  the  belief,  almost  universal,  that  ores  grow 
richer  in  depth.  This  may  be  true  of  certain  ores  in  some  regions, 
but  it  is  not  true  of  the  iron  ores  here  being  considered.  They 
are  just  as  good  on  top  as  in  any  part  of  their  extent,  and  it  may 
be  stated  as  an  invariable  rule  that  if  there  be  any  good  ore  in  a 
given  deposit  which  is  available  for  mining,  it  will  somewhere  come 
to  the  surface,  except  the  earth  covering  in  the  Marquette  region 
and  the  sandstone  in  the  Menominee,  which  of  course  have  to  be 
removed  when  found.     Hence  a  sufficient  number  of  earth  test  pits, 
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trenches  and  drifts  will  usually  find  it,  if  it  exists,  without  penetrat- 
ing the  rock.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  deposit  of  ore  may  not 
grow  thicker  in  depth  ;  they  often  present  this  feature,  and  on 
the  other  hand  sometimes  grow  thinner,  and  wedge  out  entirely. 
As  has  been  before  stated,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  money 
available  for  the  exploration  of  any  given  locality  should  be  spent 
in  earth  work. 

While  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
all  practical  purposes  the  quality  of  a  deposit  of  iron  ore,  as  has 
been  above  shown,  it  is  often  impossible  within  a  reasonable  cost, 
to  form  so  reliable  a  judgment  as  to  the  quantity.  But  a  sufficient 
amount  of  judicious  exploration  will  usually  settle  the  all-important 
question  as  to  whether  the  deposit  is  large  enough  to  warrant 
development  as  a  mine,  future  operations  alone  determining 
whether  it  will  prove  a  great  or  small  one.  The  method  of  doing 
this  is  obvious ;  many  test-pits  and  trenches  must  be  dug  and 
drifts  made  where  the  earth  is  deep,  the  ledge  of  ore  being  thus 
laid  bare  in  as  many  places  as  possible.  No  one  engaged  in  mak- 
ing an  exhaustive  exploration  of  an  iron-ore  property  should  neg- 
lect the  advantages  of  deep  drill-heles  ;  these  can  be  sunk  20  feet 
with  the  ordinary  drills  employed  at  the  mines.  An  inspection  of 
the  mud,  and  especially  an  analysis  of  an  average  of  it,  will  prove 
of  great  value. 

The  annular  diamond  drill  was  introduced  in  1870,  at  the  Lake 
Superior  mine,  and  gave  very  satisfactory  results  ;  the  core  gives 
almost  as  good  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  rock  passed  through  as 
a  shaft,  and  the  cost  is  far  less, — about  $5  per  foot.  But  being 
propelled  by  a  steam  engine,  it  is  only  adapted  to  work  near  com- 
munications ;  it  cannot  be  taken  into  the  woods. 

In  the  case  of  magnetic  ores  great  assistance  in  determining  the 
extent  and  position  of  the  bed  can  be  derived  from  a  proper  use 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  subject  is  considered  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  Attention  will,  in  this  connection,  only  be  directed 
to  one  important  fact  ;  zi'orthitss  ores  often  attract  the  needle 
just  as  strongly  as  vierchautable  ones.  Now,  as  there  are  many 
times  more  lean  magnetic  ores  than  rich,  it  follows  that  a  variation 
or  dip  of  the  needle  may  not,  probably  does  not,  signify  a  workable 
deposit. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

MAGNETISM    OF    ROCKS,    AND    USE    OF    THE    MAGNETIC 

NEEDLE  IN   EXPLORING  FOR  ORE.* 

L  Elementary  Principles. 

A  FEW  of  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science  of  magnetism, 
made  use  of  in  the  following  investigations,  will  first  be  given. 

Magnetite,  or  magnetic  iron  ore,  contains,  when  pure,  about  72 
per  cent,  of  iron  and  28  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  The  unmixed  mine- 
ral is  black,  or  blackish  in  mass  and  streak,  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  4.9  to  5.2,  and  hardness  of  5.5  to  6.5,  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  quartz  ;  its  crystals  are  usually  octahedrons,  and  in  the 
massive  state  it  is  often  granular,  and  sometimes  friable.  Magnetite 
is  one  of  the  most  abundant  ores  of  iron  in  the  United  States,  and, 
besides  occurring  in  workable  masses,  is  often  disseminated  thrbugh 
certain  rocks,  in  grains,  or  in  bunches  and  thin  seams  or  laminae,  thus 
constituting  what  will  be  called  "  magnetic  rocks*'  in  this  paper. 

Its  home  is  in  the  oldest  rocks: — the  primary  (azoic,  eozoic  or 
archaean),  as  they  have  been  successively  termed.  When  it  occurs  in 
younger  rocks,  its  origin  can  generally  be  traced  to  local  metamor- 
phism.  The  characteristic  property  of  this  mineral  is  its  magnetism, 
with  reference  to  which  it  is  sometimes  called  lodestone.  When 
brought  near  to  pieces  of  iron  or  steel  it  often  manifests  an  attraction 
for  them,  as  it  always  does  for  another  magnet.  It  hence  causes  the 
magnetic  needle  to  deviate  from  its  normal  direction  when  brought 
near  it.  This  property  does  not  belong,  in  any  marked  extent,  to 
any  other  mineral,  and  is  the  one  which  we  have  here  chiefly  to 
consider. 

A  piece  of  magnetite,  broken  from  its  parent  bed,  and  suspended 


*  A  part  of  this  paper  was  read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia, 
and  published. 
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by  a  thread,  will  take  a  position,  as  near  as  the  mode  of  suspensK 
will  permit,  corresponding  with  its  original  one.  If  a  north 
south  line  be  marked  on  a  specimen  thus  suspended,  it  would  rudely 
and  imperfectly  answer  the  purpose  of  the  magnetic  needle  ;  if  with 
this  piece  of  magnetite  we  rub,  in  a  certain  way,  a  slender  bar 
of  hardened  steel,  it  in  turn  becomes  magnetic,  and,  if  properly 
mounted,  will  point  north  and  south,  and  constitute  a  compass. 
Mounted  in  another  way,  so  as  to  admit  of  vertical  motion,  the 
magnetic  needle  will,  while  pointing  north,  incline  downward  at  an 
angle  of  about  ■/t'^  at  Marquette.  This  "dip,"  as  it  is  called,  in^ 
creases  to  the  north  and  decreases  to  the  south. 

Two  magnetic  needles  made  in  this  way  present  these  phcnomena;- 
their  north  poles  or  south  poles  repel  each  other,  while  the  nortli' 
pole  of  one  will  attract  the  south  pole  of  the  other,  and  conversely. 
The  same  is,  of  course,  true  of  two  pieces  of  magnetite,  or  of  fti 
piece  of  magnetite  and  a  magnetic  needle ;  opposite  poles  attract^, 
and  similar  poles  repel.  This  property  is  termed  polarity.  From. 
this  it  appears  that  the  north  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  must,  in 
the  light  of  the  science  of  magnetism,  be  regarded  as  a  south  pole, 
because  it  attracts  the  north  end  of  the  magnetic  needle.  T\ie  poles 
of  any  magnet  are  understood  to  be  those  points  opposite  each 
other,  and  near  its  surface,  where  the  attractive  and  repulaii 
power  may  be  supposed  to  be  concentrated.  Any  magnet,  naturdi< 
or  artificial,  exerts  its  influence  or  sends  out  its  rays  in  every  dii 
lion,  like  a  iuminous  point.  The  limit  of  this  influence  may  be 
designated  as  the  sphere  of  its  attraetion.  A  magnetic  needle 
within  this  sphere,  and  uninfluenced  by  other  force,  ivould  point 
directly  to  the  centre  of  the  sphere  or  focus  of  attraction.  The 
force  which  holds  it  in  this  direction  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  centre  ;  hence  practically  (on  account  of 
this  rapid  diminution  of  power)  we  soon  get  beyond  the  influence 
of  even  a  great  natural  magnet,  like  a  hil!  of  magnetic  ore. 

Ait  the  properties  above  designated,  and  numerous  others  not  ne-" 
cessary  to  our  purpose,  appertain  in  general  to  a  mountain  of  mag- 
netic ore  or  rock,  as  well  as  to  the  delicate  needle  of  a  miniature  com- 
pass. It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  magnetic  needle  should  assist 
in  determining  the  position  and  magnitude  of  rock  formations  con- 
taining magnetite.  It  has  been  extensively  used  in  numerous  places 
in  finding  iron  ore,  and  to  a  far  less  extent,  if  practically  at  all,  in  thi* 
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country,  by  field  geologists,  in  determining  the  geograjjhical  extent, 
and,  in  part,  lithological  character  of  formations  containing  too  little 
magnetite  to  give  them  commercial  value,  and  which  have  already 
been  designated  magnetic  rocks.  The  fact  that  all  substances  usually 
encountered  in  magnetical  observations  are  transparent  to  the  mag- 
netic rays,  or  permeable  by  them,  enables  us  to  be  certain  of  the 
existence  of  magnetic  rocks  or  ores,  though  they  be  covered  with 
water,  earth,  or  non-magnetic  rocks,  to  the  depth  of  many  feet,  or 
even  fathoms.  A  given  magnetic  force  affects  the  needle  just  as 
much  through  one  hundred  feet  of  granite  as  through  the  same  dis- 
tance of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Scoresby  gave  a  fine  illustration  of 
this  fact,  and  an  important  application  of  the  science  of  magnetism, 
by  measuring,  with  great  precision,  126  feet  through  solid  rock, 
by  observing  the  deviations  in  a  needle,  caused  by  an  artificial 
magnet. 

The  earth  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  magnet,  which  has 
the  power  of  inducing  this  force  (all  magnets  have  a  similar  power) 
in  masses  of  magnetite,  and  in  all  forms  of  iron  and  steel.  We  may 
suppose  the  force  we  have  described  above,  as  existing  in  the  mag- 
netic rocks  and  artificial  magnets,  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
earth.  An  unmagnetized  mass  of  steel  or  iron  always  manifests 
polarity  induced  by  the  earth,  the  upper  or  southerly  portion  being 
the  south  pole,  and  the  lower  or  northerly  end  the  north  pole^  in 
accordance  with  the  law  already  stated.  If  the  mass  of  iron  or  steel 
be  elongated  in  form  and  made  to  stand  nearly  vertical,  or  to  lie 
nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  this  force  is  more  manifest. 
To  illustrate  : — The  upper  end  of  all  cast-iron  lamp-posts  attracts 
the  north  end  of  the  needle,  and  the  lower  end  the  south.  The 
magnetism  thus  induced  in  the  wrought-iron  pipes,  lining  the 
so-called  magnetic  wells  of  Michigan,  would  probably  explain 
all  the  phenomena  actually  observed  there.  The  law  is,  briefly : 
the  upper  part  of  every  mass  (of  whatever  form  and  size)  of  iron , 
steel  or  magnetite.^  is  a  sotith  pole.,  and  the  lower  part  a  north 
pole.  This  is,  of  course,  true  of  magnetic  rocks  ;  hence  almost  uni- 
versally the  north  end  of  the  needle  is  attracted  by  such  rocks, 
because  it  is  the  south  pole  of  the  rock  which  is  uppermost  and 
nearest.  South  pole  or  negative  attractions,  which  are  occasionally 
observed,  come  usually  from  faults  or  other  divisional  planes  in  the 
rocks  ;  opposite  poles  being  produced  on  opposite  sides  of  such 
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breaks  which  sever  the  mass  ;  a  precisely  similar  phenomenon  can 
often  be  observed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  joints  in  railroad  tracks. 

From  this  cause  several  natural  magnets  are  often  encountered 
in  a  short  distance ;  and  a  needle,  passing  in  a  few  feet  from  the 
sphere  of  the  attraction  of  one  of  them,  will  turn  round  and  point 
toward  the  pole  of  a  neighboring  mass  which  more  strongly  attracts 
it.  Hence,  in  magnetic  surveys,  we  have  not  the  simple  focat  point 
first  considered  to  deal  with,  but  often  several  local  centres  of  at 
traction,  positive  and  negative,  in  addition  to  the  directive  force  ol 
the  earth,  all  influencing  the  needle  at  the  same  time.  The  recent' 
investigations  in  the  use  of"  magnetism  in  testing  iron  for  flaw- 
would  undoubtedly  aid  in  the  study  of  the  effect  of  faults  on  the 
magnetism  of  rocks.  See  Engineering  (London),  1S67,  p.  550,  and 
1868,  pp.  297  and  440,  The  magnetism  of  iron  ships  should 
possess  interest  in  the  same  connection. 

The  (/wir/;'on  which  a  magnetic  needle  takes  (allowing  it   to  hai 
universal  motion),  under  the  circumstances  supposed   above,  an 
the  pozvcr  with  which   it  holds  to  that  direction,  must  be  the  me-l 
chanlcal  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  it.     It  cannot  point 
two  directions  at  the  same  time,  hence  stands  between,  inclining  to 
the  greater  force.     The  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces 
makes  it  easy  to  determine  the  direction  of  this  resultant,  and  to 
measure  with  mathematical  precision  the  power  which  urges  it.    To 
do  this  we  must  know  the  direction  and  intensity  of  all  the  forces. 

As  an  example,  suppose  a  magnetic  needle  which,  uninfluenced  by 
other  force  than  the  earth's  attraction,  points  due  north  and  vibrates 
10  times  in  one  minute,  to  be  placed  due  east  from  asouth  pole  in  a 
magnetic  rock ;  and  that.  In  this  position,  the  earth's  directing  force 
be  exactly  neutralized  by  an  artificial  magnet,  placed  south  of  the 
needle, — it  is  evident  that  a  needle  so  situated  will  point  due  west, 
urged  by  the  local  force  alone,  and  that  its  vibrations  will  be  solely- 
due  to  this  force.  Suppose,  for  example,  these  vibrations  to  num- 
ber 20  In  one  minute,  or  twice  as  many  as  were  due  to  the  earth's 
force.  Now  remove  the  artificial  magnet ;  what  will  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  needle,  and  what  number  of  vibrations  will  it  give,  ui^ed 
by  the  local  and  cosmical  forces  ? 

It  Is  a  law  of  magnetism  that  the  force  urging  a  magnetic  needle 
Is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  vibrations  made  in  a 
given  time  ;   10'  =  loo  and  20'  =  400,  hence  the  local  force  is  four 
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times  as  great  as  the  earth's.  Lay  off  in  Fig.  16  the  line  x  N  due 
north,  making  it  equal  100  on  some  chosen  scale  :  lay  off  the  line 
X  W  due  west,  making  it  equal  by  the  same  scale  400  ;  complete 
the  parallelogram  by  drawing  the  lines  N  y  and  W  y  parallel  with 
the  first  lines.     Draw  the  diagonal  x  y,  it  will  be  the  resultant 

Fig.  16. 
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sought.  Applying  the  protractor  and  scale  we  find  its  course  to 
be  N.  75°  53  W.,  and  length  to  be  412.31,  the  square  root  of  which 
is  20^,  which  would  be  the  number  of  vibrations. 

Suppose  that  in  another  locality  the  same  needle  pointed  N.  45° 
E.  and  vibrated  IA%  times  in  one  minute,  what  would  be  the  di- 
rection and  intensity  of  the  local  force  ?  In  Fig.  17  lay  off  the  line 
x  y  N.  45°  E. ,  its  length  equal  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions =  200  ;  complete  the  parallelogram  as  before.  It  is  evident 
that  the  line  x  E  represents  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  local 
force,  which  in  this  case  is  due  east,  and  has  a  power  just  equal  to 
that  of  the  earth.     Unfortunately  the  simple  cases  here  presented 

Fig.  17. 


seldom  occur, — usually  two  or  more  local  forces  act  on  the  needle 
at  the  same  time. 
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In  a  similar  manner  any  number  of  forges  acting  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent directions  can  be  resolved.  It  follows  tliat  a  magnetic  needle, 
influenced  by  the  earth's  force,  can  never  point  directly  toward  a 
local  magnetic  pole,  but  will,  with  two  exceptions  which  need  not 
be  named,  always  incline  to  point  to  the  north  of  it. 

It  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  magnetism  possessed  by  a  needle, 
while  it  makes  no  diflcrcnce  with  its  direction,  will  affect  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations.  Take  the  needle  in  the  last  case,  and  suppose  it 
more  highly  charged  ;  it  will  still  point  N.  45°  E-.  but  its  vibrations 
will  be  increased  in  number  just  in  proportion  to  the  additional 
power  imparted.  Hence,  in  determining  a^.sc/wJ'r  terrestrial  or  local 
intensity,  a  standard  for  comparison  is  necessary;  but  this  is  not 
required  in  the  work  under  consideration. 

2.  Magnetic  Inatru merits— Dip   CompaBS.  ^^^1 

As  the  instruments  employed  in  these  observations  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  used  in  Terrestrial  Magnetism,  which  are  described 
in  the  works  on  this  science,  a  brief  account  of  them  will  be  given. 

The  Dip  or  Miner's  Compass  is  a  circular  brass  box,  a  common 
form  being  SJ^^  inches  in  diameter,  and  .V^  inch  thick,  having  a 
circular  jjlass  on  each  side,  which  permits  a  perfect  view  of  the 
needle.  The  needle  is  2^  inches  long,  weighs  13^  grains,  and  is 
counterpoised  so  as  to  stand  horizontal  where  there  is  no  local 
attraction,  the  needle  being  permitted  to  swing  in  a  north  and 
south  vertical  plane,  which  is  the  position  in  which  it  is  ordi- 
narily used.  The  axis  of  the  needle  is  of  hard  steel,  its  points 
resting  loosely  in  conical  cavities  in  agates,  fixed  in  two  arms  pro- 
jecting from  the  sides.  Outside  is  a  ring  for  supporting  the  instru- 
ment when  observations  are  made,  so  placed  that  the  weight  of  the 
suspended  instrument  brings  the  zero  line  of  the  graduated  circle 
to  a  horizontal  position.  Although  designed  to  be  used  chiefly  for 
determining  dips  or  inclinations  of  the  needle  due  to  local  influ- 
ences, it  answers  passably  well  for  taking  magnetic  bearings  when 
laid  on  its  side,  and  is  frequently  used  in  this  way  in  rough  work. 
As  there  is  usually  no  means  of  throwing  this  needle  off  its  points 
of  support,  the  wear  is  great,  and  the  instrument  is  often  out  of 
order.  A  person  going  out  of  the  way  of  shops  where  repairs  can 
be  made,  would  do  well  to  take  two,  and  then  have  the  means  at 
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hand  for  making  ordinary  repairs.  These  compasses  generally  pos- 
sess each  an  individuality  of  its  own,  and  one  must  know  his  instru- 
ment before  placing  much  confidence  in  his  results :  they  will  sel- 
dom reverse,  30°  difference  in  the  two  readings  being  not  infrequent. 
A  New  Jersey  iron  explorer  informed  me  that  his  Dip  Compass 
always  indicated  90°  when  faced  west,  and  the  true  dip  due  to  local 
attraction  when  faced  east.  He  is  said  to  have  used  one  position 
in  buying  and  the  other  in  selling  iron  lands  very  successfully. 

My  compass  was  made  by  Messrs.  W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.  I  have  since  seen  one  made  by  H.  W.  Hunter,  of  N.  Y., 
which  promises  well.     A  reliable  dip  compass  is  a  desideratum. 

This  is  exclusively  a  hand  instrument,  and  has  no  support ;  nearly 
all  the  magnetic  observations  recorded  in  this  paper  were  made  on 
instruments  held  in  the  hand.  This  may  seem  rude  and  unscientific 
to  precise  observers  of  physical  phenomena  ;  but  it  was  found  by 
trial  that  the  average  error  by  this  mode  of  observation  was  less 
than  3*^,  which  was  comparatively  small  in  localities  where  chang- 
ing the  position  of  the  instrument  only  a  few  feet  often  made  50° 
difference  in  the  direction  of  the  needle,  and  deviations  of  180® 
from  the  normal  direction  were  common.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
observe  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  the  degree  to  construct  a  useful 
theory  of  storms.  Had  the  accurate  instruments  and  precise 
methods  of  terrestrial  magnetism  been  employed,  not  more  than 
50  stations  could  have  been  occupied  with  the  time  at  my  disposal, 
while  with  my  rude  methods  over  1 ,000  stations  were  observed  at. 

The  miner's  compass  above  described  is  now  in  very  general  use 
in  the  magnetic  iron-ore  regions  of  the  United  States.  The  object 
here  sought  is  to  endeavor  to  point  out  new  and  perhaps  better 
modes  of  using  that  instrument  in  finding  iron  ore,  and  incidentally 
to  ascertain  if  it  has  any  place  in  general  geological  field  work.  I 
have  long  believed  that  the  magnetic  needle  can  be  so  used  as  to 
give  more  definite  information  regarding  magnetic  ores  and  rocks 
than  has  yet  been  done  to  my  knowledge.  I  did  some  rude  and 
incompleted  work  in  this  field,  at  the  Ringwood  Iron  Mines  and 
elsewhere  in  New  Jersey  and  Southern  New  York,  the  results  of 
which  are  in  part  published  in  Prof  Cook's  Report  on  the  Geology 
of  New  Jersey.  The  observations  of  Prof.  Cook  and  Dr.  Kitchcll 
on  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  ores  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  use  of  the 
magnetic  needle  in  finding  them,  possess  interest ;  see  pp.  532-538  of 
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their  report.     The  map  of  the  Ringwood  Iron  Mines,  accompanyii 
that  report,  exhibits  a  part  of  my  own  observations  above  referred 
The  idea  of  applying  Magnetic  Science  to  Geology  is  not  at 
new ;  years  ago  Bischoff,  after  citing  numerous  observations  tl 
had  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world  by  different  obs 
in  regard  to  the  influence  of  mountains  on  the  magnetic  needle, 
concluded  as  follows:  "Assuming  that  it  is  magnetic  ore  alone, 
either  as  masses  or  disseminated  through  the  rocks,  to  which  the. 
magnetic  influences  are  to  be  ascribed — and  in  my  opinion  this  is 
quite  unquestionable — it  would  seem  that  magnetic  observations 
instituted  with  the  same  degree  of  care  as  those  made  by  Reich, 
would  be  well  adapted  for  the  discovery  of  hidden  beds  of  mag- 
netic iron  ore.     Such  observations  might  therefore  prove  eminently 
serviceable  to  the  iron  industry.     Certainly  it  would  be  requisil 
first  to  ascertain  whether  mountain  masses  containing  only  dissem*' 
inated  magnetic  iron  ore,  but  extending  over  a  considerable  sur- 
face, would  not  produce  as  great  an  effect  as  beds  of  magnetic  iron 
ore.     Sabine's  observations  do  not  appear  to  favor  this;  but,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  the  magnetic  needle   indicates  the  presence  oI_ 
magnetic  iron  ore  where  it  cannot  be  recognized  mineralogically, 
and  demonstrates  the  very  general  distribution  of  this  mineral." 

My  mode  of  observing  was  as  follows: — To  determine  "varia^, 
tions  "  east  or  west,*  the  bearings  of  a  standard  line  were  taken 
in  ordinary  surveys.  Sometimes  a  solar  compass  was  used,  but 
oftener  a  pocket  compass.  The  variations  as  shown  by  the  miner's 
compass,  termed  "dips,"  were  observed  on  this  compass  held  in 
the  hand  generally  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  hence  the  instru-. 
ment  would  face  cast  and  west.  Sometimes  observations  were] 
made  with  the  compass  held  at  right  angles  with  this  position  ;  thai 
is,  facing  north  and  south.  The  instrument  was  always  held  in  the 
hand  and  levelled  by  its  own  weight. 

The  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  for  the  three  positions  of  the 
compass  above  designated,  was  measured  by  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions f  made  by  the  needle  in  a  unit  of  time,  usually  taken  at  ;.^  of  a 
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•  Declinalion,  or  the  co&iiiical  deviation  of  ihe  needle  from  the 
considered. 

I  Half-vibta[ion9  would  be  tbe  proper  term,  as  the 
next  w>s  couDled  >nd  not  the  complete  vibration. 
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minute.  The  vibrations  varied  from  o  to  60  in  this  time,  6  being  the 
normal  for  my  compass,  due  to  the  earth's  influence.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  eliminate  the  earth's  attraction  by  neutralizing  it  with 
a  magnet  when  the  observation  was  made,  or  by  computation.  Of 
course,  when  the  compass  faced  north  or  south,  this  was  partially 
accomplished,  because  the  earth's  attraction  would  then  be  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  needle.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  great  amount  of  friction  in  this  form  of  compass 
renders  the  number  of  vibrations  only  a  rude  approximation  to  the 
number  which  would  be  indicated  by  a  delicately  mounted  needle. 
The  short  needle  of  an  ordinary  pocket  or  dip  compass,  if  in  good 
order,  will  vibrate  quickly  and  for  some  time  where  there  is  no  local 
attraction.  This  motion  is  sometimes  termed  "  working,"  and  such 
normal  **  working,"  due  simply  to  the  earth's  attraction,  has  often 
been  mistaken  by  inexperienced  persons  for  an  indication  of  ore. 

There  is  no  better  instrument  for  observing  variations  accurately 
than  Burt's  Solar  Compass ;  but  it  is  too  heavy  for  explorers'  use. 
I  have  found  a  convenient  substitute  for  rough  observations  in  the 
Pocket  Dial  Compass,  which,  used  with  a  watch  indicating  local 
time,  is  rapid  and  sufficiently  precise.  This  instrument,  or  an  ordi- 
nary portable  sundial,  can  also  be  used  for  running  lines  where 
there  is  local  attraction ;  for  rough  work  I  have  used  it  instead  of 
the  Solar  Compass. 

I  hoped  to  have  made  some  observations  with  properly  con- 
structed instruments,  such  as  are  used  in  determining  the  elements 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  in  order  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
accurate  results  and  my  own  rude  work  ;  but  the  nature  of  such 
investigations  requires  more  time  than  I  have  thus  far  had  at  my  dis- 
posal. Fortunately  Dr.  John  Locke  made  complete  magnetic  obser- 
vations at  several  points  in  the  Marquette  Iron  Region,  which  are 
recorded  in  **  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,"  vol.  3,  pp. 
25-27.  One  station  was  over  magnetic  rocks  in  Section  18,  Town 
47  north,  Range  26  west,  the  geology  of  which  he  thus  describes  : 
'•  A  loadstone  in  place  broken  into  sharp  angular  fragments  ;  here 
were  two  poles,  17.67  feet  apart,  one  attracting  the  north,  the 
other  the  south  pole  of  the  needle."  Dr.  Locke  found  the  dip  to 
be  42  deg.  53  min.,  when  it  should  have  been  about  76  dog.  The 
duration  of  500  vibrations  was  822  sec. ,  when  it  should  have  been 
about  1,500  sec,  and  the  calculated  horizontal  intensity  was  mc*^ 
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than  four  times  the  normal  force  computed  for  that  station.  If  Dr. 
Locke  had  occupied  500  stations  on  tliat  section  of  land,  he  would 
have  obtained  different  results  at  each,  often  differing;  more  (roin 
each  other  than  llie  foregoing  do  from  the  normal  forces. 

These  observations,  like  all  reo>rded  ones  that  have  cvmc  under 
my  notice,  have  had  tcrn-itriai  magnetism  as  their  chief  object; 
therefore  the  observers  have  avoided  the  vcrj-  localities  which  to 
the  geologist  and  explorer  possess  the  greatest  interest— those 
where  local  magnetic  attractions  exist.  Dr.  Locke  calls  attention 
to  the  importance  of  magnetic  science  to  the  geologist,  and  gives  , 
many  interesting  i^nolated  facts  bearing  on  the  subject,  particulaily 
regarding  the  existence  of  magnetite  in  volcanic  rocks,  where  it 
usually  occurs. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  instruments  suited  to  magnetic 
surveys,  I  will  call  attention  to  a  patent  mariner's  compass  made 
by  E,  S.  Ritchie,  Esq,,  of  Boston,  in  which  the  needle  is  entirely 
supported  by  a  liquid  having  the  same  specific  gravity,  thus  giving 
it  universal  motion.  A  needle  so  mounted  and  having  the  earth's 
attraction  neutralized  by  a  magnet,  should  point  directly  towards 
a  local  magnetic  pole  when  brought  within  its  influence,  thus  ac- 
complishing with  one  observation  and  no  calculations  what  requires 
at  least  two  with  the  ordinary  compass.  Fur  intensity  Mr.  Ritchie 
suggested  the  following  mode  : — Time  the  needle  from  the  instant 
of  its  being  let  off  at  90  deg.  to  its  passing  the  resting  point.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  a  valuable  instrument  for  miners  and  explorers 
could  be  made  on  Mr.  Ritchie's  plan. 

A  modification  of  the  ordinary  compass  has  been  made  which 
accomplishes  the  same  thing  in  part.  The  agate  support  is  fitted 
to  the  needle  by  a  sort  of  universal  joint,  which  gives  the  needle  a 
vertical  range  through  half  a  quadrant  in  addition  to  its  horizontal 
motion.  The  only  one  I  ever  saw  was  made  from  the  design  of 
the  late  Wm.  J.  Amsden,  Esq.,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  who  made  some 
valuable  magnetic  surveys.*  A  pocket  compass  on  a  similar  idea 
has  lately  been  patented.  A  somewhat  similar  instrument  has  I 
understand,  been  used  for  a  long  time  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 
On  the  same  principle  the  ordinary  surveyor's  compass  indicates 
dips  rudely.     At  the   west  quarter  post  of  Section  7,  Town  46 


■  Messrs.  Gurley  now  make  a  dip  compass  which  gives  the  needle  limited  btend  ruse 
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north,  Range  29  west,  being  on  the  east  side  of  Republic  Moun- 
tain, I  find  marked  on  the  U.  S.  Survey  plat :  '*  End  of  needle 
dips  J^  inch,  variation  62  deg.  west." 

C.  F.  Varley,  Esq.,  the  English  Electrician,  suggested  to  me  that 
a  portable  electro-magnetic  apparatus  could  be  constructed,  with 
which  might  be  determined  the  direction  and  distance  to  the  pole 
of  a  magnetic  rock  by  some  simple  observations  and  computations. 
An*  instrument  of  this  kind  would  have  considerable  value  in  con- 
nection with  magnetic  needles,  especially  where  the  magnetic  ore 
or  rock  was  covered  with  considerable  thickness  of  other  material. 
In  1867  Mr.  Varley,  with  a  view  to  detecting  electric  currents,  if 
any  existed,  made  some  observations  both  in  the  copper  and  iron- 
bearing  rocks  of  Lake  Superior ;  he  found  such  currents  in  the 
mines  of  native  copper,  but  none  in  the  iron  mines.  The  instru- 
ments  employed  were  rude,  having  been  extemporized  on  the  spot. 
I  do  riot  know  whether  he  has  published  anything  on  this  subject. 

Professor  Joseph  Henry  has  suggested  in  a  letter  that  it  is  ''highly 
probable  that  the  abnormal  variations  of  the  magnetic  elements  in 
our  iron  ores  are  due  to  electro-viagnctic  action  rather  than  to 
magnetic." 

3.  Geological  Sketch  of  the  Magnetic  Rooks. 

In  order  to  make  the  perusal  of  this  subject  to  a  certain  extent 
independent  of  the  remainder  of  this  report,*  a  few  facts  regarding 
the  geological  position  and  lithological  character  of  the  magnetic 
rocks  of  the  Marquette  region  will  here  be  repeated,  the  subject 
having  been  more  fully  considered  elsewhere. 

Rocks  of  the  four  oldest  geological  epochs  yet  made  out  on  this, 
continent  are  represented  on  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan  ;, 
two  belonging  to  the  Azoic,  one  to  the  Lower  Silurian,  and  one 
between  these,  of  questioned  age.  The  equivalency  of  these  with 
the  Canadian  series  has  not  been  fully  established,  but  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  Canadian  geologists  will  be  employed  provisionally. 

The  Laurentian  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  is  like  that  of  Canada  in 
being  largely  made  up  of  granitic-gneisses,  but  differs  in  containing 
no  limestone  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  and  little,  I  may  say  practically 


*  Many  persons  have  asked  for  copies  of  this  chapter  who  do  not  expect  to.  get  the 
whole  Report. 


no  iron  ore,  and  very  little  disseminated  magnetite.  Next  above 
the  Laurcntian,  and  resting  on  it  non -conformably,  arc  the  Huron- 
ian  or  iron-bearing  rocks ;  these  are  also  called  by  the  Canadian 
geologists  "the  lower  copper-bearing  series."  This  series  com- 
prise several  plainly  stratified  beds  of  iron  ore  and  ferruginous  rock, 
varying  in  the  percentage  of  metallic  iron  from  15  to  67  per  cent., 
intcrstratiiied  with  greenish  tough  rocks,  in  which  the  bedding  is  ob- 
scure, which  appear  to  be  more  or  less  altered  diorites,  together 
with  quartzites  (which  pass  into  marble),  clay  slates,  mica  schists, 
and  various  obsciii%.  ■  :s.     The  maximum   thickness 

of  the  whole  in  s  not  far  from  5.000  feet. 

While  the  great  Huroi,.  anada  north  of  Georgian  bay 

bears,  so  far  as  I  am  av  o  workable  iron,  and  derives 

its  economic  importani-^  cs  of  copper,  the   Marquette 

series,  supposed  to  be  t  ■,  are  eminently  iron  bearing, 

and  have  as  yet  product  ..         .It  is  doubtful  if  in  the  same 

extent  and  thickness  ot  rocks,  any  here  in  the  world ,  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  iron  oxide  than  in  the  Marquette  scries.  In 
the  order  of  relative  abundance,  so  far  as  made  out,  the  ores  arc  the 
fiag,  the  red  specular  hematites,  soft  or  brown  kcmaiitcs,  and  mag- 
netites. These  all  exist  in  workable  beds,  and  all  as  disseminated 
minerals  in  rocks  usually  silicions.  The  geological  distribution  of 
these  ores  of  iron  in  the  Huronian  series  will  be  considered  in 
another  place.  The  geographical  distribution  is  less  understood; 
so  far  there  seems  to  be  the  greatest  concentration  of  magnetic 'ores 
in  the  Michigamme  district  of  the  Marquette  region.  From  this, 
the  relative  proportion  of  magnetite  seems  to  decrease  as  we  go 
east,  north,  west  and  south,  although  there  is  a  considerable  mag- 
netic attraction  in  the  Menominee  or  southern  iron  region.* 

Next  younger  than  the  Huronian  are  the  copper- bearing  rocks  of 
Keweenaw  peninsula,  which  extend  westward  into  Wisconsin,  the 
age  of  which  has  led  to  much  controversy;  good  authorities  having 
placed  them  in  different  epochs,  from  the  Azoic  to  the  Triassic. 
Recent  observations  made  by  Prof.  R.  Pumpelly  and  myself  go 
strongly  to  confirm  the  view,  if  we  have  not  |  ositively  demonstrated 
it,  that  they  are  non-conformably  overlaid  by  the  Silurian,  and  are 
therefore  related  to  the  Azoic.     The  relations  of  the  copper-bearing 

•SeeAppendUH.,  VoL  II. 
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rocks  to  the  Huronian  are  not  fully  made  out.  In  tracing  the 
dividing  line  from  Bad  river  in  Wisconsin  to  Lake  Gogebic,  Michi- 
gan, last  fall,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  we  found  them  nearly,  if 
not  precisely  conformable,  but  widely  different  in  lithological 
character. 

With  regard  to  the  magnetism  of  the  copper-bearing  series,  the 
United  States  surveyors  mark  considerable  variations  at  several 
points  on  the  Land  Office  plats,  due  in  all  probability  to  dissemi- 
nated magnetite  in  the  trappean  members  of  the  series,  although 
good  authorities  have  ascribed  these  variations  to  electric  currents. 
My  own  observations  on  the  magnetism  of  these  rocks  have  been 
limited,  but  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  is  far  less  in  amount  and  less 
persistent  in  character  than  is  usually  the  case  in  the  Huronian, 
indicating  that  the  magnetite  (to  which  I  ascribe  the  attractions)  is 
perhaps  an  accidental  rather  than  essential  constituent,  and  small 
in  amount.  Macfarlane  found  less  than  one  per  cent,  in  one  of  the 
Portage  lake  traps. 

The  next  series  of  rocks  in  ascending  order  are  the  horizontally- 
bedded  Lower  Silurian  sandstones,  which  skirt  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Superior  nearly  its  whole  length,  called  by  Foster,  Whitney, 
and  Dr.  Rominger,  Potsdam,  and  assigned  by  the  Canadian  geolo- 
gists, under  the  name  St.  Mary's,  to  a  later  period.  They  have 
not  been  proven  to  be  magnetic,  although  strong  magnetic  attrac- 
tions have  been  observed  over  this  Silurian  area,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained hereafter. 

To  recapitulate,  we  have  :  i.  The  Laurentian  granite  and  gneiss, 
practically  non-magnetic ;  2.  The  Huronian  iron-bearing  rocks, 
often  highly  magnetic ;  3.  The  copper  series,  slightly  magnetic ; 
and  4th.  The  Silurian  rocks,  without  magnetism.  This  classifica- 
tion is  intended  to  apply  more  particularly  to  the  rocks  of  the 
Marquette  and  Menominee  regions  proper,  embracing  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  the  Upper  Peninsula ;  and  even  here, 
as  has  been  noted  above,  there  are  exceptions.  This  sketch  of 
the  Marquette  rocks,  in  the  light  of  the  distribution  of  mag- 
netite, would  be  incomplete,  did  I  not  mention  the  fact  that  this 
mineral  is  very  generally  present  in  the  form  of  fine  sand  in  the 
drift  in  the  region  I  am  describing.  If  one  moves  a  magnet  about 
in  the  sand  of  a  creek  it  is  rarely  that  magnetic  sand  will  not  be 
found  adhering.     I  have  never  seen  it  accumulated  in  quantities 
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that  would  point  towards  its  being  utilized ;  nor  have  I  ever  ob- 
served a  local  variation  which  I  ascribed  to  the  mineral  in  tliik 
form. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Huronian  or  highly  magnetic  series, 
taking  up  its  structure  in  sonic  detail.  About  nineteen  lithologi' 
call/  dititinct  beds  or  strata  make  up  the  series;  of  these,  six  and 
probably  seven  are  generally  so  magnetic  as  to  cause  considerable 
variations  in  the  needle.  These  beds  vary  from  forty  to  several 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  and  strike  and  dip  in  all  directions, 
and  at  all  angles.  The  prevailing  strike,  however,  is  easterly  and 
westerly,  and  the  dip  at  high  angles,  often  vertical.  These  rocks 
frequently  outcrop,  when  wc  have  no  use  for  the  magnetic  needle  in 
their  study.  Again,  they  are  covered  by  deep  drift,  where  mag- 
netic observations,  or  workings,  can  only  reveal  them. 

In  order  to  study  tlie  magnetic  characteristics  of  these  rocks 
more  minutely  than  could  be  done  in  the  field,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  specimens,  covering  all  the  more  common  varieties, 
were  collected  and  are  deposited  in  the  cabinet  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  ;  they  arc  fully  described  under  lithology  in  this  Report. 
Fifty-four,  or  twenty-four  per  cent.,  were  found  to  possess  some 
degree  of  magnetic  power  as  manifested  by  their  influence  on  a 
magnetic  needle ;  each  specimen  being  in  turn  made  to  touch 
each  end  of  a  mounted  needle.  If  it  had  tlie  power  to  lead  it 
20  deg.  from  its  normal  direction,  the  specimen  was  said  to  be 
feebly  magnetic,  and  strongly  magnetic  when  the  needle  fol- 
lowed the  specimen  round  the  circle  if  held  about  half  an  inch  from 
it.  Of  these  fifty-four  specimens,  thirteen  were  feebly  magnetic, 
twenty-nine  magnetic,  five  decidedly  magnetic,  and  seven  strongly 
magnetic'  None  would,  however,  lift  ordinary  carpet  tacks. 
Twenty-four,  or  nearly  one-half,  possessed  polarity  in  some  degree. 
Thirty  were  simply  magnetic,  with  no  polarity  that  could  be  de- 
tected by  tlie  rude  means  employed  :  in  some  instances  the  speci- 
men would  repel  the  needle  at  half  an  inch  distance,  but  would 
attract  it  if  placed  in  contact.  Such  specimens  were  rated  as  pos- 
sessing polarity.  All  of  the  strongly  magnetic  specimens  were  rich 
in  magnetite  and  possessed  polarity,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 

•  Appendix  H  gives  the  pcrcenlage  of  material  lifted  by  the  itiiigrei  iii  IwwIy-gDe 
specimens  of  Lake  SuptrioT  ore,  logelhcr  with  (he  color  of  the  powder. 
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all  would  have  been  found  to  possess  it  if  tested  by  more  delicate 
means.  Von  Cotta,  however,  speaks  of  magnetic  iron  ore  which 
possessed  no  polarity.  The  specimens  generally  attracted  the 
south  pole  more  strongly  than  the  north.  When  examined,  they 
had  been  collected  about  three  months.  Whether  they  would 
have  shown  more  or  less  magnetic  power  if  tested  when  freshly 
broken,  I  do  not  know.  Dr.  Kitchell  says  that  under  certain 
circumstances  fragments  gain  magnetism. 

In  i860  I  saw  a  powerful  loadstone  for  its  size,  in  the  possession 
of  Professor  Trego,  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  had  picked  up  in 
New  Jersey  twenty-two  years  before.  I  once  collected  a  number 
of  pieces  of  loadstone  in  the  Bull  Mine,  New  York,  which  in  the 
mine  would  lift  small  nails  ;  in  a  few  days  two-thirds  of  them  had 
lost  this  power.  This  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
mine  the  nails  themselves  were  made  magnetic  by  induction. 

Regarding  the  location  of  the  poles  in  magnetic  rocks,  the  laws 
of  magnetism  would  place  them  near  the  surface,  or  next  divisional 
planes  or  terminations  of  masses.  Observers  are  generally  agreed 
that  iron  ore  is  most  magnetic  near  dykes  or  volcanic  rock.  Quo- 
ting again  from  Dr.  Kitchell,  *'  Geology  of  New  Jersey,"  p.  535  : 
**  The  extent  of  the  magnetic  qualities  of  iron  ores  depends  on  their 
position  with  respect  to  the  surface  ;  the  nearer  to  the  surface  the 
greater  will  be  their  magnetic  properties.  This  appears  to  depend 
on  the  action  of  surface  water  and  atmospheric  agents,  for  it  has 
been  frequently  observed  that  ore,  when  first  taken  out  of  a  mine 
at  a  considerable  depth,  possessed  but  slight  magnetic  properties, 
but  on  being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  months  or  years  it 
would  increase  so  much  that  excellent  specimens  of  loadstone  for 
experimental  purposes  could  be  selected  therefrom.  Seams  of  ore 
that  contain  numerous  joints  and  fissures,  through  which  water  and 
atmospheric  agents  pass,  possess  more  decided  magnetic  proper- 
ties than  those  which  are  more  compact  and  free  from  crevices  and 
fissures."  • 

These  remarks  of  Dr.  Kitchell  possess  much  interest.  I  have 
but  one  fact  that  bears  on  this  question  ; — an  average  sample  made 
up  of  numerous  fragments  collected  by  myself  of  the  Iron  Moun- 


♦  If  a  fact,  is  this  due  to  the  contact  of  air  and  water,  or  is  it  because  the  scams  neces- 
sarily produce  small  independent  magnets. 
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tain  Missouri  "surface,"  or  boulder  ore,  contained  only  about  one- 
fourth  as  much  magnetite  (as  measured  by  the  amount  lifted  with  a 
horse-shoe  magnet)  as  did  a  specimen  of  "quarry"  (ledge)  ore 
selected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way. 

Classifying  the  magnetic  ores  and  rocks  of  the  Marquette  region 
economically,  the  merchantable  ores,  according  to  the  pr«cnl 
standard  of  richness,  would  not  constitute  two  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  ;  the  balance  being  ferruginous  quartzites  and  schists  possess- 
ing no  present  value  as  ores,  The  merchantable  magnetic  orc5 
have  so  far  all  been  found  in  one  formation  near  the  middle  of  the 
scries,  and  that  is  not  all  pure  ore  by  any  means  ;  therefore,  when 
an  ore-hunter  finds  an  "  attraction  "  in  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
the  chances  of  his  having  found  a  mine  arc  not  more  than  one  la 
fifty.  Neither  the  strike  nor  dip  of  the  formation  seems  to  affect 
its  magnetic  power,  Tliis  depends,  so  far  as  ray  observations  throw 
any  light  on  the  question,  chiefly  on  the  percentage  of  magnetite 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  rock.  Prof.  Cook — "  Geologj- 
of  New  Jersey,"  pp.  537-8 — says  that  the  magnetism  of  iron  ores 
was  influenced  by  the  "  pinch  and  shoot "  structure  so  prevalent  in 
the  iron  mines  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  points  out  the 
analogy  between  those  regular  pod-shaped  masses — "shoots"  of 
ore. — pitching  downward  in  a  northerly  direction  and  an  iron  bar 
in  the  ^ame  position  ;   both  become  magnetic  and  have  polarity. 

The  "pinch  and  shoot"  structure  exists  in  the  magnetic  ores 
of  the  Marquette  region,  but  is  obscure,  and  in  strike  and  dip  there 
is  no  parallelism  between  our  rocks  and  those  of  New  Jersey,  as  is 
shown  elsewhere.  Yet  our  ores  must  usually  be  more  strongly 
magnetic  than  those  of  New  Jersey  ;  for  Prof.  Cook  says  :  ■•  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  ore,  covered  by  thirty  feet  of  earth,  will 
attract  the  needle,  and  '  large  veins'  have  disturbed  it  when  cov- 
ered by  fifty  feet  of  earth."  Now  at  five  and  even  fifty  times  these 
distances  horizontally,  the  needle  is  often  deflected  in  the  Mar- 
quette region,  and  at  the  Spurr  Mountain  the  needle  indicates  a 
dip  of  70  degrees  at  an  elevation  of  94  feet  above  the  ore. 

With  regard  to  the  associations  of  the  various  ores  it  may  be  said, 
that  magnetic  and  specular  ores  are  often  found  together,  as  are 
also  the  specular  and  soft  hematite  ores  ;  but  so  far  the  magnetites 
and  hematites  have  not  been  found  in  ju.\taposition.  If  we  sup- 
pose all  our  ores  to  have  once  been  magnetic,  and   that   the  red 
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specular  was  first  derived  from  the  magnetite  and  the  hydrated  oxide 
(soft  hematites)  in  turn  from  it,  we  have  an  hypothesis  which  best 
explains  many  facts,  and  which  will  be  of  use  to  the  explorer.  As  a 
rule  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  hard  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  even  although  they  be  rated  as  red  specular,  contain  a 
sufficient  amount  of  magnetite  to  cause  some  local  disturbance  in 
the  needle ;  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  they  are  rare. 
In  some  instances,  especially  in  the  Menominee  region,  the  disturb- 
ance is  slight,  but  enough  to  be  noticed  by  careful  observation. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  L'Anse  Iron  Range,  so  far  as  known, 
contains  no  magnetic  ore  whatever. 

4.  Explanation  of  Magneto-geologio  Charts,  Plans  and  Sections. 

Having  now  briefly  stated  those  elementary  principles  of  Magnet- 
ism which  are  involved  in  our  subject,  described  the  instruments 
employed  and  their  use,  and  sketched  the  geology  of  the  rocks 
whose  magnetic  forces  we  are  to  study,  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
examine  the  results  of  the  observations  made,  and  to  draw  such  con- 
clusions and  make  such  applications  as  the  facts  seem  to  warrant. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce  a  few  terms  which  may 
be  new  in  describing  the  graphical  representations  of  the  phenom- 
ena observed.  No  work  to  which  I  could  gain  access  contained 
expressions  such  as  portions  of  our  work  seemed  to  require. 
Figures  I  and  2,  Republic  mountain  chart  (No.  XI.  of  Atlas),  are 
copied  in  part  from  the  geological  and  topographical  map  of  Re- 
public mountain,  which  see  for  explanation  of  geology,  relief  of 
ground,  and  geographical  position. 

Magnetic  observations  were  made  across  the  entire  Huronian 
series  lapping  on  the  Laurentian  on  each  side,  along  survey  lines 
26  and  30,  which  run  N.  53°  E. ;  the  observations  being  taken  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  distance  every  25  feet.  The  arrows  in  Fig. 
I  indicate  the  directions  which  the  needle  actually  pointed  under 
the  combined  influence  of  terrestrial  and  local  attraction.  The 
angle  between  these  arrows  and  the  meridian  is  the  variation  in 
Azimuth  (called  simply  variation)  and  ranges,  as  will  be  seen,  from 
O  to  180^.  The  direction  of  the  arrows,  although  sometimes  irreg- 
ular, leaves  no  doubt  as  to  which  are  the  magnetic  rocks. 

The  full  significance  and  value  of  the  common  compass  in  locat- 
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ing  maj^nctic  rocks  and  ores  is  better  shown  in  Plate  v.,  which  re- 
presents variations  observed  at  the  west  end  of  tlic  Washington 
mine,  embracing  the  West  Cut  or  Pit  No.  lO,  The  stations  iniU- 
catcd  on  the  Plate  rcfor  to  survey  lines  shown  on  the  map  of  ihc 
mine,  No.  VIII.,  to  which  reference  is  made  for  information  re- 
garding the  geology  and  topographical  features  of  the  locality.  A 
glance  at  this  figure  will  bring  to  the  mind  of  all  familiar  with 
magnetic  experiments,  the  plumose  forms  assumed  by  magnetic 
sands  or  iron  filings  resting  on  paper  and  influenced  by  the  magnet. 
Our  figure  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  laboratory  experi- 
ment greatly  magnified.  As  to  the  irregularities  shown  by  some  of 
the  arrows,  it  is  probable  that  if  the  magnetism  of  ordinary  mag- 
nets could  be  studied  minutely,  as  witli  microscopic  needles,  that 
corresponding  irregularities  would  be  obser\'ed  in  the  directions  and 
polarity  of  the  forces,  not  unlike  those  seen  on  this  magnetic  plan 
of  the  Washington  mine.  If  we  admit,  as  we  arc  forced  to  do  from 
these  facts,  that  magnetic  rocks  present  phenomena  entirely  anal- 
ogous to  artificial  magnets,  then  it  is  not  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  on  the  sketch  before  us. 

The  dotted  line  is  designed  to  indicate  the  position  of  maximum 
variation,  or  rather  the  position  of  the  force  which  causes  the  varia- 
tion. The  observations  made  for  intensity  along  this  line,  indicated 
by  vibrations  (six  being  the  normal  number),  confirm  the  indica- 
tions of  the  horizontal  compass.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
neariy  under  this  line,  at  no  great  depth,  is  a  large  amount  of  mag- 
netite ;  whether  free  enough  from  rock  to  constitute  a  merchantable 
ore,  explorations  only  can  establish.  Since  this  plan  was  made, 
work  has  been  resumed  at  Pit  No,  lO,  and  a  tolerably  regular  bed 
of  ore  revealed,  having  the  strike  and  dip  marked  on  the  plan, 
which  coincides  closely  with  what  might  have  been  predicted.  The 
relationship  of  this  deposit  with  the  others  constituting  the  mine 
will  be  considered  elsewhere.  This  magnetic  plan,  as  well  as  Fig, 
I,  Republic  mountain  chart,  shows,  that  while  the  variations  are 
governed  by  a  uniform  law  away  from  the  lines  of  maxima,  within 
these  lines  great  irregularities  of  direction  exist.* 


•  Since  Ihe  above  was  wrillen,  I  have,  by  the  kindness  ef  Mr.  F.  Firmstone,  of  Easton, 
Pa.,  been  able  to  inspect  some  magnetic  charts  of  New  Jersey  localities,  made  by  tbe  ble 
Hr,  Amsden,  of  Scranlon,  which  arc  excellent. 
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Passing  from  Plate  v.,  which  represents  but  a  small  area,  over 
which  the  magnetic  observations  have  been  very  numerous,  to  a 
magnetic  plan  of  a  large  surface,  with  widely  separated  observations, 
we  have  in  Plates  VI.  and  VII.,  copied  from  the  United  States 
Land  Office  books,  a  fine  exemplification  of  the  significance  of 
local  magnetic  variations. 

In  Plate  VI.  the  magnetic  rocks  run  nearly  north  and  south, — 
which  direction,  as  has  been  heretofore  stated,  produces  the  maxi- 
mum variation.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  needle  is  influenced  at  a 
distance  of  nearly,  if  not  quite  two  miles,  and  that  the  variation 
diminishes  rapidly  as  we  depart  from  the  line  of  maximum  attrac- 
tion. The  disturbances  recorded  on  the  north-east  part  of  this  plan 
are  due  to  Republic  mountain. 

Plate  VII.  represents  one  of  the  iron  townships  in  the  Menominee 
region.  The  variations  are  scarcely  so  great,  nor  do  they  extend 
so  far  as  in  the  other.  As  the  two  iron  ranges  represented  run 
much  more  nearly  east  and  west  in  this  case,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  needle.  These  plans 
are  additional  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Linear  Surveys  to  the  ex- 
plorer, a  point  to  which  I  have  often  referred. 

Figures  3  and  4,  Chart  XL,  Atlas,  are  magnetic  sections  along 
lines  26  and  30  of  plan.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the 
dip-needle  vibrating  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  The  normal 
direction  is  the  horizontal  line  ;  the  arrow  head  indicating  north  end 
of  needle  should  therefore  normally  point  to  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  chart.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  dip,  like  the  variation,  often 
attains  the  maximum  of  180°,  that  is,  the  north  end  points  south. 

The  colored  curved  lines  express  approximately  the  intensity  of 
the  local  magnetic  force  ;  their  ordinates  being  the  number  of  vi- 
brations made  by  the  needle  in  one  quarter  of  a  minute,  on  a  ver- 
tical scale  of  eight  vibrations  to  the  inch.  The  blue  line  records 
the  observed  vibrations  of  the  horizontal  needle,  the  others  of  the 
dip-needle.  The  black  line  refers  to  the  needle  vibrating  in  the 
plane  of  the  meridian  (compass /ora*;/^  west).  The  red  line  refers  to 
the  needle  vibrating  in  an  east  and  west  plane  (compass/aa;/^  south.) 

Fig.  2  is  a  magneto-geological  section  on  the  line  A — A'  of  Fig. 
I.  The  upper  curve  represents  a  projection  on  one  plane  of  the 
maximum  intensities  of  all  the  curves  of  Figs.  3  and  4.  The  lower 
curve,  Fig.  2,  has  reference  to  variations  and  dips,  its  ordinates  being 
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proportional  to  the  maximum  variation  in  direction  of  the  needLe, 
caused  hy  the  roagactic  rocks.  It  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  summaty 
of  the  facts  expresatd  by  all  the  arrows  denoting  directions,  as  the 
upper  curve  is  a  general  expression  of  the  intensities.  It  iriH 
be  observed  that  the  summits  of  the  lower  curve.  Fig.  2,  which  in- 
dicates maximuin  variation,  are  always  northerly  from  the  centre 
of  the  m^Detic  bed.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  because  the  greatest 
variation  takes  ptacc  before  we  reach  the  local  magnetic  pole,  when 
approaching  it  from  the  tiorth.  The  intensities,  on  the  other  haod, 
are  greatest  directly  over  the  magnetic  rocks.  It  should  be  bomc 
in  mind  that  Hie  intensity  of  a  magnetic  force  is  really  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time; 
but  in  these  investi{^alions  the  actual  number  of  vibrations  has  been 
used  in  constructing  the  sections,  as  being  more  convenient. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  observed  during  this  survey,  which  are 
recorded  on  the  Republic  Mountain  Chart,  and  various  figures  in 
this  volume,  certain  others,  obtained  from  the  L'nited  States  Land 
Office,  plats  of  Towns  46  and  47  nortSi,  Ranges  39  and  30  west,  will 
be  employed,  besides  those  already  given  from  tiie  same  source. 

The  discussion  of  the  facts  in  our  possession  falls  coavenientiy 
under  two  heads : — First,  Regarding  the  entire  Huronian  series  as 

a  unit,  and  the  comparison  of  its  magnetism  with  the  Laurentian 
system.  Second,  A  study  of  the  magnetism  of  the  individual  beds 
of  the  Huronian  or  iron-bearing  rocks,  in  detail.  Republic  moun- 
tain and  vicinity  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  both  these  in- 
vestigations. 

The  Magnetism  of  the  Laurentian  System  or  Granitic  Rocks. 
The  Federal  township  plats  above  referred  to,  cover  an  area  of, 
say  twelve  miles  in  diameleV,  of  which  Republic  mountain  is  the 
centre;  at  least  nine-tenths  of  this  territory  is  Laurentian.  The 
variations  of  the  needle  noted  are  from  two  to  six  degrees  east, 
averaging  four  and  a  half  degrees,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
declittaiion  of  the  needle  at  the  date  of  the  surveys  of  this  locality, 
due  to  cosmical  causes.  From  this  and  similar  facts  covering 
the  whole  Marquette  region,  we  may  conclude  that  this  oldest 
system  of  all  known  rocks  has  here  no  beds  of  magnetite,  nor 
does  it  now  contain  magnetite  as  an  essential  constituent  mineral, 
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nor  indeed  oxide  of  iron  in  any  form.  Prof.  Pumpelly  and  myself 
found  slightly  magnetic  rocks  in  the  Laurentian  south  of  Lake  Goge- 
bic, and  the  professor  mentions  in  his  report  to  the  Portage  Lake 
and  Lake  Superior  Ship  Canal  Company  "a  deposit  of  iron  ore  in 
the  Laurentian  gneiss  and  hornblendic  schist  series  on  Sections  lO 
and  IS,  T.  41  N.,  R.  29  W.,"  in  the  Menominee  Iron  Region,  from 
which  I  have  seen  specimens  which  do  not  look  very  promising. 
One  or  two  other  places  are  mentioned  where  magnetic  beds  occur 
in  the  Laurentian,  but  they  are  exceptional,  the  rule  being  as  has 
been  stated.  But  everywhere  in  the  region  we  are  considering,  over 
or  near  the  Huronian  Series,  the  Government  surveyors  note  varia- 
tions. The  approximate  boundary  between  these  two  systems  of 
the  Azoic  in  some  parts  of  the  Upper  Peninsula  could  indeed  al- 
most be  delineated  from  their  surveys  by  magnetic  variations  alone. 

Magnetism   of  the   Huronian   Series   as   a    Unit — Republic 

Mountain, 

No  special  observations  were  made  to  determine  the  extreme 
limit  to  which  its  magnetic  influence  extends.  The  Federal  surveys 
would  make  the  distance  over  one  mile,  and  Durocher  mentions 
that  he  was  told  in  Sweden  that  **  important  beds  of  iron  ore 
produced  deviations  in  the  needle  up  to  the  distance  of  nearly  two 
kilometres,"  or  over  one  mile — Annates  des  Mines^  5  Series,  Vol. 
8,  p.  220.  The  Federal  surveyors  note  a  variation  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  Section  7  (See  Fig.  i ,  Republic  Mountain  Chart)  of 
25^  west,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  my  observations  corrected  for 
the  change  in  declination  since  the  survey  was  made.  This  corner 
is  at  least  600  feet  from  the  nearest  Huronian  bed,  and  probably 
900  feet  from  any  member  of  the  series  containing  magnetite. 
Judging  by  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  needle,  as  we  approach  the  mountain  from  the  north- 
east (see  Figs,  i,  3,  and  4),  it  seems  probable  that  the  bed  which 
chiefly  produced  the  effect  was  No.  VI.,  and  still  more  distant  ores. 
If  this  be  a  correct  inference,  we  have  the  phenomenon  of  a  magnetic 
needle  deflected  25°  from  its  normal  direction  by  a  bed  of  rocks  con- 
taining not  to  exceed  33  per  cent,  of  magnetite,  distant  1,500  feet 
horizontally.  The  facts  from  the  U.  S.  surveys  given  above  show 
that  the  needle  is  sometimes  influenced  to  a  much  greater  distance. 
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Passing  to  the  south-west  side  of  the  Huronian  basin  we  find  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  magnetic  rocks  to  gradually  diminish  as 
we  recede  from  Iheir  edge,  which  is  believed  to  be  under  the  Michi- 
gammc  river.  St-e  Fig.  i.  Here  we  find  the  needle  varj'ing  15'' 
at  a  distance  of  at  least  800  feet  from  the  nearest  magnetic  rocks. 

An  inspection  of  Fig.  I  shows  that  the  variations  of  the  needle 
arc  much  greater  on  the  north-cast  than  on  the  south-west  side  of 
the  mountain,  which  should  evidently  be  the  case  from  the  fact  that 
to  the  south-west  the  terrestrial  and  locnl  forces  are  more  nearly  in 
the  same  line  than  on  the  north-cast  side  ;  hence  in  the  latter  case 
the  mechanical  resultant  (direction  of  the  needle)  would  form  a 
greater  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  earth's  force  {magnetic  meri- 
dian) tlian  in  the  former. 

The  question  of  the  distance  to  which  magnetic  ore  and  rocks 
will  attract  the  needle  receives  some  additional  light  from  the 
Champion  Mine,  Plates  VIII.  to  XV.  It  is  evident  in  this  case  that 
the  magnetic  force  of  the  ore  is  felt  to  a  distance  exceeding  700 
feet  to  the  north  of  the  mine.  To  the  south  there  is  less  cer- 
tainty, because  of  the  other  magnetic  rocks  (see  sections)  which 
underlie  the  ore  in  that  direction.  It  is  probable  that  careful 
obser\'ations  would  detect  the  influence  of  this  remarkable  deposit 
of  ore  through  an  east  and  west  zone,  which  in  places  would  attain 
a  breadth  of  2,000  feet  or  more,  one-fifth  of  this  area  showing  a 
magnetic  dip  of  90°  ;  but  this  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  400 
feet  of  magnetic  rocks  or  ore,  by  any  means,  as  will  be  seen  below. 

At  the  Spurr  Mountain,  which  is  an  east-west  deposit  of  highly 
magnetic  ore  like  the  Champion,  Mr.  Lawton  observed  just  south 
of  the  range  23  vibrations  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute  ;  going  south 
the  vibrations  diminished  somewhat  regularly,  until  at  600  feet  the 
needle  vibrated  but  ten  times  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute.  At  300 
feet  north  of  the  mountain  the  needle  settled  indifferently  in  any 
direction,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  terrestrial  and  local  forces  just 
balanced  each  other  at  that  point ;  further  north  the  vibrations 
increased  somewhat  irregularly,  owing  to  the  presence  of  slightly 
magnetic  rocks,  until  at  1,400  feet  six  vibrations  were  observed  in 
a  quarter  of  a  minute.  There  must  of  course  be  points  north  and 
south  of  all  magnetic  belts  where  the  vibrations  would  be  equal  and 
normal,  but  these  limits  were  not  rcuchcd,  the  observations  proving 
only  that  the  magnetic  belt  at  Spurr  Muagii!  is  over  2,300  feet  wide. 
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It  may  be  asked  why  the  very  siHcious  magnetic  rocks  of  the  Re- 
public Mountain  influence  the  needle  at  a  greater  distance  than  the 
pure  ores  of  the  Champion  Mine.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this 
is  the  fact ;  the  limit  of  the  influence  has  been  determined  in  neither 
case.  The  stratigraphical  conditions,  however,  are  quite  different. 
The  strike  of  the  Republic  mountain  rocks  being  north-westerly,  is 
far  more  favorable  for  producing  variations  than  is  that  of  the  Cham- 
pion deposit,  which  is  east  and  west.  It  is  quite  evident  that  a 
,  north-south  deposit  of  ore  would  cause  greatest  variations  (see  Plate 
VI.)  and  an  east-west  deposit  least.  If,  in  the  latter  case,  we  con- 
ceive the  power  to  be  equally  distributed  along  an  east  and  west 
mathematical  line,  there  would  be  produced  no  variations  at  all  in 
a  horizontal  compass.  Again,  there  are  four  highly  magnetic  beds 
at  Republic  Mountain,  while  at  the  Champion  there  is  only  one. 

Regarding  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  force :  (i)  In  every  in- 
stance the  north  end  of  the  horizontal  needle  was  drawn  towards 
the  magnetic  rocks  ;  hence,  north-easterly  of  Republic  Mountain, 
the  variation  was  west ;  and  south-westerly,  the  variation  was  east. 
(2)  With  the  dip-needle  vibrating  in  an  east  and  west  plane,  the 
north  end  pointed  westerly,  or  towards  the  mountain  on  its  north- 
east side.  (3)  With  the  dip-needle  vibrating  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  mountain,  the  south  end 
inclined  downward,  producing  a  "negative  dip,"  as  shown  in  Figs. 
3  and  4,  and  this  increased  as  the  magnetic  rocks  were  approached 
until  the  needle  turned  entirely  over.  This  apparent  negatiife  at- 
traction was  probably  in  reality  only  the  effect  of  an  attraction  for 
the  north  end  of  the  needle,  which  inclined  to  the  magnetic  rocks 
by  the  shortest  road.  Why  the  north  end  of  the  needle  moved 
upward  instead  of  downward  (which  was  apparently  just  as  short  a 
road)  as  it  approached  the  magnetic  rocks  over  the  non-magnetic 
Laurentian,  I  can  only  explain  as  follows, — which  hypothesis  may 
also  explain  instances  other  than  this  where  slight  negative  attrac- 
tions have  been  observed  over  granitic  rocks,  for  example,  south 
and  south-east  of  the  Champion  mine.  My  needles  were  always 
counterpoised  near  Negaunee  or  Marquette,  which  towns  are  built 
on  the  Huronian.  Of  course  an  effort  was  made  to  get  away  from 
the  magnetic  members  of  the  series ;  but  this  evidently  would  be 
impossible  if  their  influence  extends  to  the  distance  of  one  half  mile. 
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Magnetic  rocks  would  probably  be  found  throughout  the  Huroniao 
belt  by  boring  less  than  I.ooo  feet  into  the  earth,  owing  to  the 
basin-like  structure  of  the  series.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
my  needles  were  counterpoised  under  the  influence  of  some  positht 
magnetic  force  ;  hence,  when  taken  over  Lnurcntian  rocks  contain- 
ing no  magnetite,  they  would  show  "  negative"  attraction.  If  this 
hypothesis  is  correct,  then  the  negative  attraction  referred  to  above 
is  explained. 

Regarding  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force  exerted  by  Repub- 
lic mountain  as  a  whole,  but  one  observation  need  in  this  place  be 
made.  The  vibrations  are  greater  on  the  south-west  than  on  the 
north-cast  side,  or  exactly  the  converse  of  the  variations.  The 
Magneto-Geologic  Sections  of  the  Champion  and  Keystone  Range 
(sec  Plates  Vlll.  to  xv.^  present  the  same  phenomenon."  As  the 
needle  i^  carried  north  from  the  Champion  bed.  its  vibrations 
rapidly  diminish  in  number  until  they  become  less  than  the  normal 
number  due  to  the  earth's  magnetism  ;  after  which,  on  going  still 
farther,  the  vibrations  will  increase  until  the  norma!  number  is 
reached ;  but  in  going  south,  the  diminution  is  far  less  rapid,  and 
the  number  of  vibration.s  never  falls  below  the  normal  number. 
The  same  was  observed  at  the  Spurr  as  is  noted  on  pag^  226. 

The  obvious  reason  is  this  :  when  the  needle  is  south  of  the  local 
force,  both  it  and  the  terrestrial  force  act  in  the  same  direction, 
producing  a  maximum  effect ;  but  when  the  needle  is  north  of  the 
local  force,  it  can  evidently  be  influenced  only  by  the  greater  force 
less  the  smaller.  In  the  Brst  case  the  mechanical  resultant  is  the 
sum,  in  the  other  it  is  the  di^erence  between  the  two  magnetic 
forces.  This  readily  explains  the  difference  in  the  slope  of  the 
curve  of  intensity  north  and  south  of  the  magnetic  poles,  so  notice- 
able in  the  magnetic  sections. 

Republic  Mountain. 

A  glance  at  the  directions  of  the  needle  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows  in  figures  I,  3,  and  4  of  Chart  XI.,  will  impress  one  with  the 
conviction  that  there  is  no  direction  in  azimuth,  or  inclination  which 

"  The  survey  lines  on  the  Maenellc  Sections,  Plates  viii,  to  XV,,  refer  to  Map  of  the 
ChamfHon  Mine,  No,  VU.,  which  should  be  examined  in  connection  with  tbein. 
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the  needle  does  not  assume  in  crossing  the  series  of  rocks.  The 
north  end  of  the  needle  never  points  north,  often  east  and  west, 
and  sometimes  south  ;  while  in  the  dip-compass  it  turns  a  series  of 
somewhat  irregular  somersaults,  pointing  habitually  downward,  but 
often  towards  the  zenith.  The  needle  may  be  said  to  **  box  the  com- 
pass right  and  left,'*  as  we  may  suppose  that  feat  accomplished  by  a 
drunken  sailor.  A  second  glance  at  the  arrows  will  show  us  that 
there  is  much  method  in  the  madness  of  our  ge-go-sence  ;*  the 
needle  very  generally  tends  to  point  toward  the  blue  or  red-colored 
rocks,  which  contain  magnetite,  while  it  is  comparatively  indiffer- 
ent to  the  green,  gray,  and  salmon  colored,  which  contain  little  or 
none  of  this  mineral.  The  particular  significance  of  the  variations 
and  dips  will  be  more  fully  discussed  below. 

We  will  leave  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  force  expressed  by  the  arrows,  and  retuin  to  the  sub- 
ect  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  as  expressed  by  the  eolored  curves 
(see  page  223).  Nothing  is  more  evident  on  the  chart  than  that 
these  curves  indicate  with  great  certainty  the  position  of  the  mag- 
netic beds,  over  which  they  are  more  or  less  convex,  producing 
summits ;  and  more  or  less  concave  or  flat  over  the  non-magnetic 
rocks,  pointing  literally  as  a  finger  in  some  instances  to  the  location 
of  the  magnetic  force.  Comparing  the  three  curves  in  figs.  3  and  4, 
it  appears  that : — (i)  The  red  line  (compass  facing  south)  oftcnest 
rises  higher  than  any  other  over  the  magnetic  rocks ;  and  sinks 
lower  away  from  them.  It  has  also  fewer  changes  in  direction  than 
the  others.  (2)  The  black  line  (compass  facing  east-west)  falls  lower 
than  either  of  the  others  over  the  magnetic  rocks.  (3)  The  blue 
line  (compass  horizontal)  often  has  an  extreme  depression,  where 
the  others  have  an  extreme  elevation. 

These,  the  most  obvious  generalizations  from  the  curves,  are  ex- 
plained by  the  principles  of  the  mechanics  of  forces  already  men- 
tioned. 

Fearing  there  may  be  some  confusion  from  representing  the  same 
element-/;//^«j//j'  by  three  curves,  I  suggest  the  following  concep- 
tion :  Suppose  an  observer  to  be  provided  with  a  horizontal  com- 


*  A  Chippewa  word   for  magnetic   needle,   signifying  **  little  fish,"  in  allusion  to  its 
wiggling  motion. 
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pass  having  a  blue  nccdSc  and  two  dip-compasses,  one  provided 
with  a  black  and  the  other  with  a  red  needle.  Suppose,  further, 
these  to  be  mounted  for  observing  at  the  same  station,  but  so  far 
apart  as  not  to  influence  one  another  ;  the  blue  needle  moves  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  the  red  needle  in  a  vertical  east  and  west  plane. 
and  the  black  needle  in  a  vertical  north  and  south  plane.  Suppose, 
further,  a  poivcrful  magnet  to  be  placed  (l)  directly  under  or  dircctly 
ovcr  the  station,  it  is  evident  that  only  the  black  and  red  needles  will 
be  influenced.  (2)  If  placed  north,  the  blue  and  black  needles  only 
will  he  influenced.  The  directive  force  in  this  case  would  be  3 
maximum ;  because  the  magnet's  power  is  added  to  the  earth's, 
both  acting  in  the  same  line.  (3)  If  the  magnet  be  placed  directly 
south,  the  red  needle  will  again  be  uninfluenced,  but  the  black  and 
blue  needles  will  indicate  a  minimum  of  intensity  instead  of  a  maxi- 
mum, for  their  directive  power  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
forceof  the  magnet  and  that  of  the  earth.  (Places  have  been  observed 
where  the  needle  gave  us  no  vibrations  in  any  position  from  this  cause. 
A  fine  illustration  occurs  in  Fig.  3,  Chart  XL,  Station  24,  where  there 
must  have  been  a  very  strong  pole  to  the  south  of  the  station  ;  but 
this  pole  is  evidently  north  of  Station  24.  Fig.  4,  where  the 
greatest  intensity  was  observed.)  (41  If  the  magnet  be  placed  east 
or  west  of  our  supposed  station,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  ;  the 
red  needle  will  be  most  influenced,  blue  next,  and  black  not  at  all. 

We  are  now  fully  prepared  to  explain  the  phenomena  presented 
by  the  colored  curves. 

(i)  Why  does  the  red  line  usually  rise  higher  over  the  magnetic 
rocks,  and  sink  lower  away  from  them,  and  why  does  it  fluctuate 
least  ?  When  the  needle  vibrates  in  an  east  and  west  plane,  its  axis 
points  north, — that  is  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  directive  force  of  the 
earth,  which  it  thus  partially  neutralizes ;  giving  the  local  forces 
full  power.  As  these  are  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  earth  at 
short  distances,  we  should  expect  the  result  observed  over  the  mag- 
netic rocks.  Away  from  them,  the  earth's  force  being  nearly  neu- 
tralized, we  should  have  the  minimum  of  intensity  as  is  shown  by 
the  red  line.  That  the  changes  in  direction  in  this  line  are  less  fre- 
quent and  less  abrupt  than  the  others,  indicates,  I  think,  that  if  the 
earth's  attraction  was  entirely  neutralized  and  the  error  of  observation 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  curve  derived  from  the  magnetic  force 
resident  in  the  rocks  on  any  particular  cross-section  might  be  more 
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regular  than  any  shown  in  the  chart.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  red  curve  has  most  significance  in  our  investigations.  (2) 
Why  do  the  black  and  blue  lines  fall  as  a  rule  lowest  over  the  mag- 
netic rocks  ?  Suppose  a  local  force,  about  equal  to  the  earth's,  to 
exist  directly  south  of  a  dip-compass  placed  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  or  of  a  horizontal  compass ;  we  should  evidently  have 
a  minimum  of  intensity,  because  the  terrestrial  and  local  forces 
would  balance  each  other.  The  marked  exception  to  this  rule  over 
formation  XI.,  Fig.  4,  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  magnetic 
power  resident  in  beds  X.  and  XII.  just  balance  each  other,  and 
as  the  directive  power  of  the  earth  is  neutralized  in  the  case  of  the 
red  line  by  the  direction  in  which  the  needle  is  held,  we  have  a 
point  of  comparative  equilibrium.  (3)  Why  does  the  blue  curve 
sometimes  present  depressions  opposite  the  summits  of  the  others  ? 
This  is  readily  explained  by  supposing  the  local  force  to  exist  di- 
rectly under  the  station  ;  its  force  would  then  be  entirely  neutral- 
ized by  the  centre-pin  of  the  horizontal  compass,  while  having  its 
full  effect  on  the  dip-needle  in  both  positions. 


5.  Diminution  of  Intensity  due  to  Elevation. 

All  the  observations  for  intensity  above  considered  were  taken 
at  an  elevation  of  about  4  feet  from  the  surface.  Sometimes  the 
rocks  came  to  the  surface,  sometimes  there  were  several  feet  and 
perhaps  yards  of  drift  between  ;  it  is  therefore  an  important  practi- 
cal question  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  elevation  of  the  needle  has 
on  the  number  of  its  vibrations. 

The  difficulty  of  attaining  any  considerable  elevation  at  which 
to  observe  intensity,  renders  our  observations  on  its  rate  of  dimi- 
nution due  to  elevation  or  vertical  distance  of  little  value.  The 
theory  of  the  sphere  of  attraction  and  law  of  decrease  of  force,  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre,  has  been  mentioned  ; 
but  with  several  local  forces  acting  on  the  same  point  (the  case 
usually  presented  in  nature),  the  law  is  greatly  modified,  the  de- 
crease being  in  a  less  ratio.  This  subject  possesses  especial  interest 
in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the  depth  at  which  magnetic 
rocks,  producing  a  given  disturbance,  will  be  found ;  therefore,  the 
few  observations  made,  unsatisfactory  though  they  are,   will  be 
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given.  At  Republic  Mountain  a  staging  was  erected  in  the  wind- 
fall, by  means  of  which  eight  cqui-distant  observations  were  made ; 
the  lower  one  on  the  magnetic  schist,  the  upper  one  14  feet  above 
it.     The  results  were  as  follows : 


Vibrations. 

Elevaiion  m 

REMARKS 

1 

F.cmB»«t. 

Fncinfi  uorlh. 

0 

56 

53 

On  surface  of  schist. 

2 

41 

41 

4 
6 
8 
10 
12 

33 

30 
30 
23 
24 

24 

14 

12 

30 

At  another  point  near  the  ,  and  over  the   same   1 

rock,  the  following  vibrations  ..  -i^  observed  : 


VlBRA 

noKS. 

Elevation  in 

Remarks. 

..„,...„. 

Facing  north. 

0 

60 

60 

On  surface  of  schist. 

I 

9 
12 

SO 
36 

I8>i 

49 
37 
26 
18 

The  observations  have  all  been  represented  graphically,  but  as 
no  law  was  apparent,  and  as  the  figures  can  be  easily  reproduced, 
they  are  not  given.  The  first  table  gave  the  most  regular  curve, 
but  still  too  angular  to  attempt  the  application  of  a  mathematical 
formula.     They  do  not  seem  to  me  to  afford  a  basis  for  calculation, 
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as  to  how  high  the  appreciably  magnetic  influence  of  these  rocks 
would  extend.  I  have  an  impression,  however,  without  being  able 
to  give  any  reason,  that  it  would  be  considerably  less  than  one  half 
mile,  which  was  shown  to  be  the  distance  to  which  the  influence  of 
the  same  rocks  extended  horizontally.  I  cannot  consider  it  prob- 
able that  a  needle  would  dip  where  an  earth  covering  of  over  2,000 
feet  exists,  if  such  a  case  were  possible.  At  the  Champion  mine, 
by  the  aid  of  shaft  house  No.  2,  an  elevation  of  44  feet  above  the 
ore  was  attained,  and  the  following  observations  made  : 


Elevation  in 
feet. 

Vibrations. 

Remarks. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

0 
18 
32 
44 

19 

isy2 

i7>^ 
17 

•     • 

23 

IS 

Level  of  surface  of  ore  in  shaft. 
Surface  of  ground. 
Girder  of  shaft  house. 
Girder  of  shaft  house. 

At  other  points  at  the  Champion  mine,  25,  32,  33  and  40  vibra- 
tions were  observed,  the  compass  being  within  5  feet  of  the  ore. 
The  diminution  here  is  quite  regular  and  nearly  as  the  distance. 
If  the  rate  continue,  the  vibrations  should  reach  the  normal  number 
(six  for  the  instrument  used)  at  about  1 50  feet ;  but  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  this  law  would  hold  for  the  whole  height. 

The  difference  between  the  rate  of  diminution  at  the  two  localities 
is  very  marked  ;  at  Republic  Mountain  an  elevation  of  12  feet  in 
one  instance  reduced  the  vibrations  from  60  to  iS^^,  in  another  14 
feet  elevation  reduced  the  number  from  56  to  12.  At  the  Cham- 
pion 44  feet  elevation  made  an  average  of  less  than  4  difference  in 
the  vibrations.  In  this  comparison  the  following  geological  differ- 
ences must  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  Champion  deposit  at  shaft  No.  2  is  a  heavy  bed  of  nearly  pure 
black  oxide  running  east  and  west  and  dipping  north  at  an  angle  of 
68  degrees,  and  it  is  the  only  magnetic  rock  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Champion  deposit  loses  its  magnetism  in  going  west,  specular  slate 
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taking  the  place  of  the  magnetite  in  that  direction.  The  Re- 
public Mountain  bed  over  which  the  observations  were  made 
(No.  X.*)  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  siUcioiis  schist,  containing  not  to 
exceed  33  per  cent,  of  magnetite,  (the  merchantable  ores  of  Repub- 
lic Mountain,  of  which  there  are  large  deposits,  are  in  bed  No. 
XIII.,  and  arc  mostly  specular  hematites.)  This  magnetic  bed 
X.  is  associated  with  others  of  a  similar  character,  all  striking 
north-west  and  south-cast  and  dipping  nearly  vertical.  The 
specimens  of  these  magnetic  schists  which  were  examined  possessed 
marked  polarity,  The  Champion  deposit  evidently  contains  far 
more  magnetite  within  the  same  sphere  of  influence  than  the  Re- 
public Mountain. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  variations  and  dips  are  a  much  more  deli- 
cate and  ready  means  of  observing  slight  magnetic  attractions,  than 
vibrations  when  observed  with  the  hand  instruments  employed.  In 
one  instance  at  RepubUc  Mountain  the  dip  at  !2  feet  elevation  was 
30  degrees,  at  9  feet  50  degrees,  at  6  feet  70  degrees,  at  3  feet  77 
degrees,  at  o  or  on  surface  of  rock  105  degrees.  It  appears  that 
the  magnetic  poles  of  the  Champion  bed  are  more  deeply  seated 
than  those  at  Republic  Mountain,  which  seem  to  be  at  the  surface. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  upper  part  of  the  Champion 
deposit  is  mined  out.  Sets  of  careful  observations  made  for  con- 
siderable heights,  both  for  dip  and  vibrations,  would  possess  great 
interest,  especially  if  made  over  beds  of  ore  or  rock,  the  position 
and  character  of  which  were  known.  In  a  record  of  over  three 
thousand  magnetic  observations  made  by  me  in  Michigan,  Missouri, 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  I  have  not  in  more  than  six  instances 
found  the  needle  in  the  dip-compass  above  described  to  vibrate  over 
40  times  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute,  and  in  no  instance  in  which  this 
rate  was  observed  was  the  needle  removed  more  than  5  feet  from 
the  magnetic  mineral.  Of  course  in  the  same  needle  the  vibrations 
will  vary  with  the  degree  of  magnetism  that  has  been  imparted  to 
it,  and  the  condition  of  the  instrument  in  other  respects.  I  have 
had  a  rude  standard,  and  when  my  needle  fell  below  that  it  was 
overhauled,  so  that  the  numbers  are  relatively  correct.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  observed  over  15  vibrations  in  a  quarter  of  a 


*  The  Koman  numerals  refer  to  the  order  of  the  beds  of  the  Hnronian  teries,  coontiic 
upwards  from  I.  to  XIX. 
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minute,  or  one  per  second,  at  a  greater  distance  than  50  feet  from 
a  magnetic  bed,  and  usually  this  number  of  vibrations  would  indi- 
cate a  distance  not  exceeding  25  feet  in  the  Marquette  Iron  Region. 

Since  the  above  observations  were  made  and  recorded,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Michigamme  district  has  permitted  observations 
to  be  made  at  the  Spurr  Mountain  which  throw  much  light  on  the 
subject  of  the  diminution  in  dip,  and  intensity  due  to  elevation. 
The  following  table  records  the  observations  made,*  and  Plate  XVI. 
represents  the  general  law  of  diminution  graphically.  The  obser- 
vations were  carried  to  an  elevation  of  94  feet  by  means  of  a  for- 
tunately situated  pine-tree,  up  which  a  ladder  was  constructed. 
While  there  are  minor  irregularities,  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  errors 
of  instrument,  the  presence  of  nails  in  the  ladder,  and  personal  error, 
the  average  curve  is  remarkably  regular,  and  points,  as  most  of  the 
other  facts  do,  to  a  far  more  rapid  rate  of  diminution  near  the  sur- 
face than  at  a  considerable  elevation. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  law  of  decrease  of  magnetic 
force  would  hold  at  this  locality.  Had  the  local  force  been  concen- 
trated in  a  focal  point  directly  under  the  tree,  and  the  force  of  the 
earth  been  neutralized,  then  we  might  expect  the  law  to  be  dis- 
cernible. Some  useful  practical  rules  may  be  readily  drawn  from 
the  table  and  plate  under  consideration. 

I.  If,  in  a  locality  where  magnetic  attractions  prevail,  we  find 
considerable  difference  in  the  number  of  vibrations  between  the 
compass,  when  in  contact  with  the  ground,  or  held  six  feet  above 
it,  we  may  conclude  the  ore  is  very  near  the  surface  ;  if  there  is  but 
little  difference,  then  the  ore  is  probably  deep.  2.  The  amount  of 
the  dip  gives  but  little  clue  to  the  depth  of  the  ore.  If  the  Spurr 
Mountain  had  been  covered  by  a  hundred  feet  of  earth,  water,  or 
non-magnetic  rock,  we  would  have  found  at  the  surface  a  dip  of 
about  70**,  and  it  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  make  observations  to  the  north  of  the  mountain,  at  the  same 
elevation,  a  greater  dip  than  70°  would  be  found,  due  to  the  changed 
direction  of  the  local  force. 


*  Mr.  C.  M.  Boss  rendered  great  assistance  in  these  observations. 
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Observations  for  diminution  of  magnetic  force  in  vertical  direc- 
tion— {Needle  vibrating  in  north-south  plane) — Spurr  Mountain. 
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.  What  is  the  significance  of  a  dip  of  90°  or  "  dead  90=." 


A.*;  there  is  -a  j^cncral  impression  ainon<^  those  who  have  made 
but  litllc  use  of  the  dip-nccdle  in  exploring  for  iron  ores,  tliat  a 
variation  of  90'  sictnifies  nierchantiible  ore  directly  under  the  feet, 
it  is  iniportant  to  ascertain  the  e.xact  purport  of  such  great  fJuctua- 
tions  in  the  direction  of  the  needle.  For  the  present  wc  wii!  leave 
out  of  the  question  the  unpleasant  fact  that  in  19  cases  out  of  20, 
if  not  99  out  of  a  100,  the  mineral  producing  the  dip  would,  if 
fniuid,  prove  to  be  only  a  ferruginous  schist  or  magnetic  rock 
instead  of  merchantable  ore.  and  consider  the  case  often  presented 
x\liere  there  is  a  ,h'/>  of  (p'  at  a  place  i^-liich  is  not  underlaid  by 
iutt!^iulic  mineral,  or  where  there  is  none  within  several  hundred 
feet.  Ill  such  cases  tlicrc  are  generally  two,  approximately  parallel 
lines,  of  90'  dip,  one  o\er  the  ore,  where  the  vibrations  are  very 
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%guick  (always  more  than  the  normal  number).  The  second  line 
Uthc  one  we  are  now  considering)  wU!  always  be  found  north  of  the 
and  along  it  the  vibrations  will  be  slaiv,  always  less  than  the 
Vormal  number. 

A  moment's  inspection  of  almost  any  magnetic  section  (Plates 
Vni.  to  XIV.)  will  illustrate  the  fact  and  suggest  the  cause.  If  we 
hold  a  dip-compass  over  a  highly  magnetic  bed  the  needle  will  in- 
dicate 90",  pointing  directly  towards  it.  Moving  north,  the  needle 
will  continue  to  point  towards  the  ore,  that  is,  be  turned  backward, 
thus  varying  or  dipping  more  than  90°  from  its  normal  direction. 
Continuing  north,  we  soon  get  so  far  from  the  local  influence,  that 
its  power  ceases  to  entirely  overbalance  that  of  the  earth,  and  the 
needle  commences  to  return  to  its  normal  direction.  In  doing  so 
it  must  evidently  somewhere  stand  again  at  90°,  which  means 
simply,  that  the  local  force  to  the  south  and  the  earth's  force  to  the 
north,  are  so  related  in  intensity,  that  the  resultant  is  a  vertical 
line.  Still  going  north,  the  dip  grows  less  and  less  until  the 
boundary  of  the  local  attraction  is  past,  and  the  needle  returns  to 
its  terrestrial  allegiance.  It  is  evident  that  no  such  phenomena 
can  occur  to  the  south  of  the  magnetic  bed,  for  the  terrestrial  and 
local  influences  acting  in  the  same  direction,  no  "  dead"  points 
could  occur. 

This  "dead  90°"  line,  then,  instead  of  proving  the  immediate 
presence  of  ore,  proves  just  the  reverse  if  the  phenomena  are  pre- 
sented as  above,  which  is  the  case  at  the  Magnetic,  Champion, 
Spurr,  and  Michigamme  mines,  and  at  one  place  at  the  Washing- 
ton mine.  There  may  be  ore  under  this  line,  but  it  will  always  be 
deep  and  have  little  or  no  influence  in  producing  the  phenomena 
observed.  Rule  : — When  there  is  a  dip  of  90°,  and  the  vibrations 
exceed  the  normal  number,  we  may  conclude  that  the  magnetic 
mineral  is  under  our  feet,  or  very  near  us  to  the  south.  If,  with 
the  same  dip,  the  vibrations  are  hss  than  the  normal  number,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  magnetic  bed  producing  the  effect  is  south 
of  us,  and  may  be  at  considerable  distance.  This  rule  will  evidently 
apply  only  where  there  is  one  strongly  magnetic  bed  not  very 
deep,  which  is  the  most  common  case.  If  there  be  several  beds, 
i  at  Republic  Mountain,  the  application  of  the  principle  is  more 
but  in  the  nature  of  force,  some  modification  of  the 
ntena  must  be  presented  by  all  magnetic  rocks. 
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It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  south  belt  of  90°  dip,  is  more 
sharply  bounded,  especially  on  its  south  side,  and  usually  narrow-er, 
than  Ilic  north  belt. 

Tlio  lower  curve  of  Fig.  2,  Republic  Mountain  Chart,  illustrates 
what  has  been  said  above  ;  the  summits  of  the  curves  showing  the 
maxinumi  dtps  nrc  north  of  the  magnetic  beds,  while  the  summits 
of  the  curves  showing  the  maximum  intensity  (see  upper  curve. 
same  fig.)  are  over  the  centres  of  the  magnetic  beds. 

This  subject  would  be  incomplete  without  considering  the  case, 
quite  common,  where  a  zone  of  local  attractions  has  but  one  line  of 
90*  dip,  or  to  make  tlie  case  general,  but  one  line  of  maximum  dip 
whether  it  be  90"  or  less.  It  may  be  said  that  this  last  expressioo. 
covers  the  whole  question,  but  with  ore-hunters  "  dead  90  "  has  a 
peculiar  significance,  and  it  is  for  them  that  1  am  writing.  This 
case  (one  line  of  90"  dip)  is  iUustratcd  in  some  of  the  Champion 
mine  sections.  A  few  words  will  explain  how  it  flows  out  of  the 
first  case. 

If  we  follow  the  two  lines  of  90*  dip  to  where  the  earth 
covering  becomes  very  deep,  so  that  our  distance  from  the  mag- 
netic mineral  considerably  reduces  its  influence,  our  two  lines 
would  evidently  be  merged  into  one,  and  continuing  on  to  where 
the  earth  was  still  deeper,  which  has  the  effect  of  raising  us 
above  the  ore  deposit,  this  maximum  dip  would  become  less 
than  90°. 

This  maxima  tine  would  evidently  correspond  with  the  south 
line  of  90"  dip  in  the  case  first  supposed,  that  is  to  say  would  lie 
nearly  over  the  mineral  producing  it.  With  great  depth  of  earth 
covering,  it  can  be  proven  that  it  would  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
magnetic  bed. 

An  inspection  and  consideration  of  the  facts  presented  in  the  Spun- 
Mountain  magnetic  section  given  above,  will,  I  think,  convince  any 
one  of  this  without  the  aid  of  the  rigid  mechanical  demonstration 
which  the  problem  admits  of. 

I  have  seen  large  amounts  of  money  unsuccessfully  expended  in 
digging  for  iron  ore  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  princi- 
ples set  forth  above,  hence  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  point  than 
its  importance  to  the  general  subject  would  seem  to  warrant. 
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7.  Additional  Praotioal  Suggestions  and  Rules. 

The  facts  given  above,  with  others  in  my  possession,  enable  us 
to  answer  provisionally  the  following  practical  questions  : 

I.  Can  we  by  means  of  the  magnetic  needle  determine  the  order 
of  superposition  or  succession  of  beds  of  the  iron-bearing  rocks  ? 

Comparing  the  magnetic  sections  obtained  at  the  Republic  moun- 
tain and  Champion  mines,  it  is  evident  that,  while  there  is  consider- 
able variation  in  the  details,  the  salient  features  agree  remarkably, 
pointing  towards  the  same  order  and  same  lithological  character  in 
the  rocks.  A  number  of  other  sections  made  within  10  miles  of  the 
above-named  localities,  across  the  same  belt  of  rocks,  gave  the  same 
general  result. 

It  is  therefore  asserted  with  much  confidence  that  where  a  mag- 
netic section  similar  to  these  is  found  in  the  Michigamme  district,  a 
corresponding  geological  section  will  be  found  beneath  the  surface ; 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  there  will  be  less  difference  in  the  magnetic 
sections  than  in  the  topographical,  which  we  know  depends  greatly 
on  the  underlying  rocks.  But  whoever  expects  to  find  many 
places  where  so  complete  sections  can  be  obtained  as  these  local- 
ities afford,  will  be  disappointed,  for  they  present  rare  opportu- 
nities for  studying  the  structure  and  magnetism  of  the  Huronian 
series. 

In  places  the  covering  of  drift  will  be  so  deep  as  greatly  to 
reduce  the  intensity,  making  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  observe  with 
ordinary  instruments,  as  was  the  case  at  the  Cannon  location. 
Again,  the  lower  magnetic  rock,  beds  VI.,  VIII.,  and  X.,  are  in 
places  far  less  magnetic,  containing  sometimes  very  little  magnetite, 
as  is  the  case  south  of  the  Washington  mine.  In  other  places  the 
lower  magnetic  rocks  may  be  entirely  wanting,  owing  probably  to 
a  fault,  as  at  the  west  end  of  the  Champion.  On  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Michigamme  there  is  a  magnetic  bed  above  XIII.  (the  ore 
formation),  being  therefore  younger  than  any  member  of  the 
Republic  mountain  series.  In  other  places  XIII.  is  wanting,  and 
when  present  it  is  sometimes  highly  magnetic,  as  at  the  Champion, 
and  again  it  holds  very  little  magnetite,  as  at  Republic  mountain, 
the  pure  ore  there  being  mostly  specular  hematite,  as  has  been 
elsewhere  observed. 

With  all  these  uncertainties,  however,  the  results  of  magnetic 
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surveys  cannot  but  be  valuable  in  the  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  iron  properties,  and  in  the  solution  of  all  questions  of 
structural  geology  in  regions  of  magnetic  rocks.  In  such  rocks,  I 
believe,  their  value  to  the  geologist  is  only  second  to  topographical 
work,  and,  considering  the  cheapness  of  magnetic  surveys,  they 
may  often  pay  best  if  means  be  limited. 

Detailed  magnetic  observations,  if  made  with  precision,  ought  to 
throw  light  on  the  lithological  character  and  intricacies  of  structure 
of  these  rocks,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  magnetic  force  resident  in 
them.  This  could  not,  however,  be  undertaken  ;  the  work  done  is 
more  than  was  contemplated  in  my  instructions  and  more  than  was 
justified  by  the  means  at  my  disposal. 

II.  Is  it  possible  to  determine  quality — i.e.,  the  percentage  of 
iron— in  a  magnetic  rock  by  means  of  the  magnetic  needle  ?  In 
other  words,  can  the  needle  alone  make  us  sure  we  have  a  work- 
able deposit  of  ore  under  our  feet  ? 

This  is  the  most  important  practical  question  connected  with  this 
subject,  and  is  the  one  constantly  presented  to  the  miner  and  ex- 
plorer.    Magnetic  observations  should  always  be  made  in  connec- 
tion  with  topographical   and   geological   surveys ;    whether  these 
take  such  names,  and  are  based  on   instrumentation,  or  whether 
they  be  such  rude   work  as  the   explorer  is  constantly  doing,  but 
which  arc  as  much  topoL^raphical  and  geological   as   the  other,  and 
often  quite  as  vahiable.      A  judgment  of  the  commercial  value  of  a 
bed   of  magnetic  ore  should,  of  course,  be   based   on   all  the  facts 
available.      If  JiotJiing  more  7^'as  kjioicn  tJian   lu/iat  the   magjietic 
needle  revealed^  I  "i^'ould  not  venture  an   opinion  as  to  ivhethcr  it 
zjas   j)iereJiantable  ore  or  magnetic  rock  iijJiicJi  produced  tJie  p/ie- 
7iomenon.      \\\  the  Marquette  Region,  as  has  been  before  observed, 
the   chances   are   at  least   fifty  to  one  that  a  worthless   ferruginous 
rock  is  the  cause  of  any  observed  attraction.     But  this  case  never 
occurs  ;   we  always  know  something  more  than  the  needle    reveals. 
One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  tlie  needle,  and  one  for  wliich 
it  can  within  certain  limits  be  depended  on,  is  in  tracing  magnetic 
beds  in  the  direction  of  their  strike  until  some  outcrops  which  may 
give  us  the   information   sought,    is  found.       I   have   in   this   way 
traced    magnetic    beds    for    many    miles    both    in    the    Marquette 
Region  and  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Preparatory  to   the   examination   of  any  particular  range  of  ore, 
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the  exp'orer  should  thoroughly  study  up,  with  his  own  instrument, 
the  phenomena  presented  at  some  exposed  or  developed  part  of 
the  range  he  is  exploring.  This  will  give  him  data  relating  to 
variations,  dips,  and  vibrations,  which  can  be  used  where  the  rocks 
are  covered  and  unknown.  By  means  of  the  quickness  of  the 
vibrations,  or  of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  decrease  as  the  com- 
pass is  elevated,  he  may  judge  approximately  of  the  depth  of  the 
drift,  and  so  of  other  phenomena. 

III.  Does  the  magnetic  needle  afford  the  means  of  determining 
the  absolute  thickness  of  a  bed  of  magnetic  ore  or  rock  ? 

My  observations  do  not  permit  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question,  especially  if  there  be  much  earth  covering.  A  study  of 
all  the  magnetic  sections  which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
indicates  that,  while  in  some  instances  the  comparative  width  is 
plainly  shown,  the  boundaries  between  the  magnetic  and  non-mag- 
netic rocks  are  not  generally  brought  out  sufficiently  to  warrant  a 
definite  expression  as  to  thickness.  We  should  expect  this,  be- 
cause the  magnetic  influence  is  centred  in  the  poles  of  the  masses, 
and  towards  such  foci  the  needle  tends  to  point. 

IV.  Can  we  by  means  of  the  magnetic  needle  ascertain  the  di- 
rection and  depth  of  a  local  magnetic  pole  ?  In  other  words,  can 
we  determine  the  thickness  of  rock  or  earth  covering  which  over- 
lies a  given  magnetic  rock  ? 

Often  I  think  we  can,  with  much  precision,  locate  a  point  in  the 
surface  over  the  pole  and  determine  its  depth,  by  making  what 
may  be  called  a  magnetic  triangiilation.  Proceed  thus  :  Remote 
from  any  magnetic  rocks,  neutralize,  by  means  of  a  bar  magnet,  the 
earth's  influence  on  the  needle  of  a  solar  compass.  The  needle 
will  then  stand  indifferently  in  all  directions,  and  will  not  vibrate. 
Record  carefully  the  distance  and  position  of  the  neutralizing  mag- 
net ;  the  compass  is  then  ready  for  use.  Set  it  up  near  the  mag- 
netic pole  to  be  determined,  and  fix  the  magnet  in  exactly  the  same 
relative  position  it  had  before.  The  earth's  directive  power  on  the 
needle  will  again  be  neutralized,  and  the  needle  will  point  as  nearly 
towards  the  local  pole  as  its  mode  of  mounting  will  permit ;  mark  the 
line  indicated  by  the  needle  on  the  ground  ;  remove  the  compass  to 
one,  or,  better,  two  other  positions,  and  repeat  the  operation.  If 
there  is  no  other  local  force  to  interfere,  the  three  lines  must  inter- 
sect in  one  point,  which  will  be  directly  over  the  pole  whose  posi- 
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The  iron  ores  of  the  Marquette  region  arc  mostly  extracted  in 
open  excavations  ;  hence  the  process  is  more  nearly  allied  to  quar- 
rying. Several  attempts  at  underground  work  have  been  made, 
which  have  not,  on  the  whole,  been  successful.  The  Edwards  mine, 
has  been  almost  entirely  wrought  by  candle-light.  The  slate  ore  pit. 
No.  I  of  the  New  England  mine  was  worked  in  the  same  way,  aS- 
is  also  the  Pioneer  furnace  pit  of  the  Jackson  mine. 

The  Champion  mine  was  opened  systematically  for  underground 
work,  with  two  levels,  sixty  feet  apart,  and  three  shafts  at  distances 
apart  along  the  bed  of  about  200  feet ;  but  this  idea  has  been  so  fi 
modified  that  one-third  of  the  ore  of  this  mine  is  now  extracted  bj 
daylight.  The  Cleveland  mine  has  recently  commenced  to  mim 
considerable  ore  underground. 

Several  other  mines  have,  from  time  to  time,  worked  underground 
stopes,  but  so  far  only  temporarily ;  if  such  stopes  could  not  be 
opened  out  to  daylight,  they  have  usually  been  abandoned,  la- 
brief,  it  may  be  said  that  no  considerable  amount  of  ore  has  as  yet 
{1870)  been  mined  underground  in  this  region,  and  of  that  so  mined 
very  little  has  been  taken  out  at  a  profit,  and  I  may  add  that  it 
seems  to  be  the  belief  of  the  most  experienced  mining  men  that 
this  state  of  things  will  hold  for  some  time  to  come,  for  reasoiiB 
which  will  appear. 

Nearly  the  same  remarks  maybe  applied  to  the  mines  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  region,  Mis.souri,  the  ores  of  which  are  very  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  Marquette.  Some  of  the  New  York  and  Xew 
Jersey  magnetic  deposits  are  also  wrought  open,  but  this  is  the  ex- 
ception, underground  mining  being  there  the  rule. 

"  Two  papers  on  ihit  lubjecl  read  before  the  American  Inslilule  of  Mining  Engiocol 
AmericaQ  Sodely  of  Civil  Engineers,  onJ  published,  are  embodied  in  this  ciiaptc 
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tioo  is  sought,  liy  using  a  dip-compass  in  a  similar  manner,  it  is 
evident  that  tlic  data  to  determine  the  depth,  by  the  simple  solu- 
tion of  a  triangle,  would  be  obtained.  The  fact  that  several  local 
poles  often  influence  the  needle  at  each  station  renders  this  opera- 
tion difficult  in  practice ; — we  should  endeavor  to  find  a  place  where 
but  one  strong  pole  exists, 

A  magnetic  needle  having  universal  motion,  like  Mr.  Ritchie's, 
would  evidently  determine  both  position  and  depth  at  the  samt 
time;  but  a  solar  compass  would  have  to  be  used  to  fix  the  posi- 
tion of  the  artificial  magnet  used  in  iieutraHzing  the  earth's  force, 
imless  it  be  fixed  by  an  observation  on  the  North  Star,  or  by  a 
meridian  line  brought  in  from  a  non-magnetic  area. 

V.  When  considering  the  magnetism  of  the  rocks  of  the  four 
great  geoh^ical  epochs  represented  on  the  Upper  Peninsula  of 
Michigan,  I  observed  that  considerable  magnetic  variations  were 
noted  by  the  Federal  surveyors,  over  rocks  of  Silurian  age,  which 
had  never  been  observed  to  be  in  themselves  magnetic.  In  some 
instances  these  variations  had  been  observed  over  a  limestone,  sup- 
posed to  be  Trenton,  and  at  a  distance  of  75  miles  from  the  nearest 
Huronian,  or  other  (known  to  be)  magnetic  rocks. 

This  phenomenon  may  be  due  either;  1.  To  the  presence  of 
magnetite  in  such  rocks,  due  to  local  metamorphism  or  other  cause. . 
2.  To  accumulations  of  magnetic  sand  in  the  drift ;  or,  3,  To  the 
underlying  Huronian  rocks,  which  may  be  supposed  to  exert  their 
influence  up  through  the  overlying  Silurian. 

Without  having  made  a  study  of  any  of  these  localities,  I  incUne 
decidedly  to  the  latter  hypothesis,  as  accounting  for  the  known 
facts  better  than  either  of  the  others. 

Should  this  prove  true  (and  I  hope  to  settle  it  at  some  future 
time)  it  may  lead  to  a  novel  and  interesting  application  of  the 
science  of  magnetism  to  some  important  questions  in  geology — the 
determination  of  the  thickness  of  sedimentary  rocks  by  maguetic 
triangulation  in  places  where  it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to 
arrive  at  such  thickness.  It  might  also  enable  us  to  work  out  the 
structure  and  distribution,  in  a  rough  way,  of  these  oldest  rocks 
which  underlie  great  Silurian  areas,  which  would  in  no  other  prac- 
ticable way  be  possible,  thus  throwing  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
rocky  bottom  of  the  ancient  seas. 

On  the  same  principle  we  can,  of  course,  trace  magnetic  iron 
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belts  under  water.  I  have  in  many  instances  made  very  satisfactory 
magnetic  observations  from  a  canoe  in  the  inland  lakes  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula.  The  bottom  of  Lake  Superior  may  be  thus  partially 
mapped.  Silt  and  sand  will  make  no  difference  with  the  needle ; 
it  looks  through  everything  but  iron. 

I  have  endeavored  in  the  above  to  set  forth  plainly  just  what  has 
been  done  in  this  comparatively  new  field,  to  give  the  results  ob- 
tained, and  to  call  attention  to  those  principles  which  underlie  the 
use  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  exploration  for  iron  ores.  The  time 
and  means  at  my  disposal  were  meagre,  my  instruments  imperfect, 
and  I  had  no  precedent  to  follow.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  sub- 
ject is  worth  the  attention  of  the  explorer,  miner,  geologist,  and 
physicist. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  written  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
the  Magnetism  of  Rocks,  my  references  having  very  much  increased 
of  late.  I  had  proposed  to  examine  these  authorities  before  writing 
this  paper,  but  unfortunately  the  best  libraries  of  Michigan  do  not 
contain  any  of  the  works  referred  to,  and  not  being  able  to  have 
abstracts  made  in  Eastern  libraries,  I  have  derived  no  benefit  from 
these  authorities.*  Could  I  have  examined  the  results  of  the  mag- 
netic observations  which  must  have  been  made  in  the  great  iron 
regions  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia,  I  should  probably  have 
found  my  meagre  results  anticipated,  and  this  article  might  not 
have  been  written.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  the  Huronian 
rocks  of  Michigan  have  never  been  magnetically  studied,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  methods  that  have  been  used  in  Europe  are  not 
such  as  would  commend  themselves  to  Lake  Superior  explorers, 
miners,  and  surveyors,  who  require  cheap,  light,  and  simple  instru- 
ments that  admit  of  rapid  use. 

The  State  of  Michigan,  or  those  interested  in  her  Iron  Regions, 
may  at  some  future  time  see  fit  to  have  this  subject  thoroughly 
investigated.  To  that  future  investigator  I  commend  my  notes, 
trusting  that  he  may  find  in  them  a  reconnoissance  of  his  rich  field 
of  labor. 


♦  Gilbert's  Annalen  (German)  contains  several  papers.     See  volumes  3,  4,  5,  16,  26, 
28,  32,  35,  44,  52,  53,  and  75. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

METHOD    AND    COST    OF    MINING    SPECULAR    AND 

MAGNETIC    ORES.* 

The  iron  ores  of  the  Marquette  region  are  mostly  extracted  in 
open  excavations ;  hence  the  process  is  more  nearly  allied  to  quar- 
rying. Several  attempts  at  underground  work  have  been  made, 
which  have  not,  on  the  whole,  been  successful.  The  Edwards  mine 
has  been  almost  entirely  wrought  by  candle-light.  The  slate  ore  pit 
No,  I  of  the  New  England  mine  was  worked  in  the  same  way,  as 
is  also  the  Pioneer  furnace  pit  of  the  Jackson  mine. 

The  Champion  mine  was  opened  systematically  for  underground 
work,  with  two  levels,  sixty  feet  apart,  and  three  shafts  at  distances 
apart  along  the  bed  of  about  200  feet ;  but  this  idea  has  been  so  far 
modified  that  one-third  of  the  ore  of  this  mine  is  now  extracted  bv 
daylight.  The  Cleveland  mine  has  recently  commenced  to  mine 
considerable  ore  underground. 

Several  other  mines  have,  from  time  to  time,  worked  underground 
stopes,  but  so  far  only  temporarily  ;  if  such  stopes  could  not  be 
opened  out  to  daylight,  they  have  usually  been  abandoned.  In 
brief,  it  may  be  said  that  no  considerable  amount  of  ore  has  as  vet 
(iSjobeen  mined  underground  in  this  region,  and  of  that  so  mined 
very  little  has  been  taken  out  at  a  profit,  and  I  may  add  that  ii 
seems  to  be  the  belief  of  the  most  experienced  mining  men  that 
this  state  oi  things  will  hold  for  some  time  to  come,  for  reasons 
which  will  appear. 

Nearly  the  same  remarks  may  be  applied  to  the  mines  of  the  Iron 
Mountain  reijion,  Missouri,  the  ores  of  which  are  verv  similar  in 
character  to  those  o{  Marquette.  Some  of  the  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  magnetic  deposits  are  also  wrought  open,  but  this  is  the  ex- 
ception, underground  mining  being  there  the  rule. 

*  Twv^  iwiKV^  v>n  ihis  >iu>"K\ :  icil  ^vf-ro  the  Amcric.in  Institute  of  Minin?:  Kn  incxr.' 
.\n-l  ll.c  Amciican  Society  of  CiNil  It^.^inccrs  an  I  ;^uMi>heJ.  are  embodieJ  in  ibis  charter. 
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The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  Mar- 
quette iron  deposits  will  indicate  some  advantages  of  the  method  of 
mining  employed  ;  the  subject  being  more  fully  considered  in  the 
chapters  on  the  geology  of  the  Marquette  and  Menominee  regions, 
and  illustrated  in  maps  Nos.  III.  to  X.  of  Atlas.  See  also  Platie 
VIII.,  representing  Edwards  mine.*  The  iron-bearing  or  Huronian 
series  of  rocks  are  stratified  beds,  the  principal  ore  formation  being 
overlaid  by  a  quartzite,  XIV.,  and  underlaid  by  a  diorite,  or  green- 
stone, XL  This  ore  formation  is  made  up,  first,  of  pure  ore  ;  second, 
of  "mixed  ore"  {i.e.,  banded  jasper  and  ore) ;  and  third,  a  soft, 
greenish  schistose,  or  slaty  rock  (magnesian),  which  occurs  in  lens- 
shaped  beds  which  alternate  with  ore,  thus  often  dividing  the 
formation  into  two  or  more  beds  of  ore,  separated  by  rock. 
Usually  the  beds  of  both  ore  and  rock  thin  out  as  they  are  followed 
in  the  direction  of  the  strike  from  a  centre  of  maximum  thickness, 
producing  irregular  lentiform  masses.  Since  their  original  deposi- 
tion, if  we  may  assume  they  were  laid  down  under  water,  the  whole 
series,  including  the  iron  beds,  have  been  bent,  folded  and  corru- 
gated into  irregular  troughs,  basins  and  domes,  which  often  present 
at  the  surface  their  upturned  edges  of  pure  ore,  standing  nearly  verti- 
cal. A  cross-section,  finely  illustrating  this  structure,  can  be  seen  on 
the  west  of  the  great  south-^est  opening  of  the  Lake  Superior  mine. 
It  is  locally  known  as  the  *'  BigW,"  which  letter  is  plainly  suggested 
by  the  sharp  folding  of  rock  and  ore.     See  Fig.  7  and  View  IV. 

The  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  richest  ore  is  found  near  the  upper  part 
of  the  formation,  and  the  most  jaspery  part  near  the  base,  has  led  to 
the  separation  of  this  formation  into  two  beds,  Nos.  XII.  and  XIII. 

This  structure,  involving  sudden  changes  in  the  amount  and  direc- 
tion of  the  dip,  from  horizontal  to  vertical,  would  evidently  necessi- 
tate, in  the  case  of  underground  work,  constant  changes  in  the  plan 
of  attacking  the  ore,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of  supporting  the  roof. 

The  magnetic  iron  deposits  in  the  Eastern  States  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  true  beds,  but  are  far  more  regular  in  strike  and  dip, 
extending  downward  at  a  high  angle  to  an  undetermined  depth,  and 
appearing  more  like  veins.  If  folds  exist,  they  are  much  deeper 
and  more  regular  than  in  the  deposits  under  consideration.     The 

*  Many  copies  of  this  chapter  will  be  distributed  separately,  rendering  this  geological 
risumt  necessary. 
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Marquette  ore  deposits  are  often  very  thick,  50  feet  being  not  in- 
frequent, which  makes  ordinary  timbering  difhcuit,  if  not  practically 
impossible;  while  the  eastern  deposits,  so  far  as  my  observations 
have  extended,  are  seldom  over  20  feet,  and  average  considerably 
less  than  that  thickness. 

The  "pinch  and  shoot"  structure,  suggesting  what  are  termed 
"chimneys"  and  "courses  of  ores  "  in  some  metalliferous  mines 
and  which  is  very  apparent  in  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  mines 
(practically  dividing  the  ore  into  pod-shaped  masses,  the  axes  of 
which  "pitch"  in  the  planes  of  stratification  in  a  direction  quite 
different  from  the  dip),  can  at  this  time  be  best  observed  in  the  Mar- 
quette region  at  the  Edwards  mine,  Plato  XIX.  and  Map  No.  VIIL 
Atlas.  The  intervening  barren  streaks  where  the  hanging  and  foot- 
walls  come  near  together,  and  which  therefore  divide  the  "  shoots," 
form  excellent  supports  to  the  overlying  rocks  and  give  the  mine 
great  security,  as  all  who  have  worked  deposits  having  this  struc- 
ture will  testify. 

The  soft  schist  mentioned  as  occasionally  bedded  with  the  Mar- 
quette ores,  often  constitutes  the  hanging  wall  in  parts  of  the  mine, 
but  does  not  possess  the  requisite  strength  to  make  a  good  roof.  It 
is  impossible  to  support  such  rock  with  occasional  timbers  or  pillars, 
for  it  will  scale  off  between  the  supports,  demoralizing  the  men,  if 
not  actually  endangering  their  lives.  Even  when  the  works  reach 
the  solid  quartzile  XIV.,  which,  as  has  been  stated,  is  the  true  hanging 
wall-rock  of  the  ore  formation,  it  is  sometimes  not  safe,  particularly 
near  the  surface.  These  facts  make  open  workings  a  practical  neces- 
sity at  the  start,  and  the  great  economy  of  breaking  ore  from  high 
stopes  with  heavy  charges  of  powder  induces  a  continuation  of  the 
method,  even  when  the  rock  covering  has  attained  a  thickness  of 
many  yards,  and  underground  work  would  seem  to  be  advisable.  It 
is,  indeed,  hard  to  say  what  thickness  of  solid  rock  a  Marquette 
mine-superintendent  would  hesitate  to  remove  if  it  covered  a  large 
deposit  of  ore.  Forty  feet  of  earth  and  nearly  as  many  of  quartiitc 
(as  hard  as  granite)  have  been"  stripped,"  and  the  thickness  of  rock 
is  daily  growing  greater  as  the  beds  of  ore  are  followed  in  depth. 

It  may  be  said,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  is  a  canon  of  min- 
ing, that  all  mines,  which  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  wrought  under- 
ground, should  be  systematically  opened  as  mines  at  the  start,  but 
this  is  not  Marquette  practice ;  and  I  have  undertaken  to  describe, 
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and,  so  far  as  I  am  justified,  defend  the  methods  there  employed. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  convince  our  people  that,  having  a  large 
deposit  of  pure  ore  before  them  of  unknown  form  and  size,  covered 
often  by  but  little  earth,  and  backed  by  perhaps  a  small  amount 
of  money  in  the  company's  treasury,  it  is  best  to  incur  the  delay 
and  cost  incident  to  sinking  and  drifting  to  open  ground  already 
opened  by  nature  and  ready  to  win.  Wrought  as  open  quarries, 
several  of  our  mines  have  paid  their  way  from  the  start,  while,  had 
they  been  opened  on  a  regular  system  of  mining,  they  would  have 
required  an  investment  of  $50,000  in  plant  and  improvements  before 
shipments  could  have  begun,  and  at  least  one  year's  time.  Such 
facts  settle  such  questions  with  American  capitalists ;  and  with  the 
uncertainties  which  attend  the  opening  of  new  mines  in  new  dis- 
tricts, the  high  rate  of  interest  in  this  country,  and  uncertainty  of 
tariff  legislation  regarding  iron,  it  may  be  a  question -whether  this 
hand  to  mouth — quick  return — let  the  future  take  care  of  itself — 
view  of  the  question,  is  not  in  a  certain  degree  defensible. 

The  appearance  of  our  mines  is  anything  but  pleasing.  They 
consist  of  several  (sometimes  of  ten  or  more)  irregular  elongated 
pits,  often  very  large  and  generally  more  or  less  connected,  having 
usually  an  easterly  and  westerly  trend  imposed  by  the  strike  of 
the  rocks.  Everywhere  are  great  piles  of  waste  earth  and  rock, 
which  are  often  in  the  way  of  the  miner,  and  which  in  some  in- 
stances have  been  handled  over  three  times. 

There  are  two  principal  advantages  in  open  works.  First,  the 
preparatory  work  is  all  reduced  to  the  simplest  and  safest  kind  of 
pick  and  shovel,  hammer  and  drill,  horse  and  cart  business  ;  such  as 
can  be  let  to  the  common  run  of  mine  contractors.  On  the  other 
hand,  underground  mining  involves  sinking,  drifting,  timbering  and 
elaborate  machinery,  all  of  which  require  skilled  labor  and  large 
investments.  In  an  isolated  cold  country  like  Marquette,  the 
quality  of  the  labor  demanded  is  an  important  consideration.  The 
second  advantage,  already  mentioned,  is  the  great  economy  in  cost 
of  drilling  and  explosives  which  high  stopes  in  open  works  permit. 
These  elements  of  cost  are  important  items  in  all  mining  where  hard 
ores  are  encountered.  It  is  believed  that  they  have  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum  in  the  Marquette  iron  mines,  where  holes  two  inches  in 
diameter  are  sometimes  sunk  22  feet,  and  15  feet  is  common.  Such 
holes   are  not  fired  directly  with  the    blasting   charge,    but    are 
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late,  the  system  adopted  will  have  to  meet  the  case,  ist,  of  beds  of 
ore  varying,  often  abruptly,  in  thickness  from  o  to  50  feet;  2d,  of 
beds  varying  in  dip  from  nearly  vertical  to  horizontal,  and  passing  by 
a  curve  of  small  radius  from  one  inclination  to  another;  3d,  of  beds 
varying  in  character  of  hanging  wall  from  a  solid  quartzite,  which 
will  stand  with  ordinary  supports,  to  a  soft  schist,  which  can  only 
be  kept  in  place  by  a  continuous  support,  or  by  actual  filling  in — 
**  remblais."  Again,  the  axes  of  the  folds  are  not  horizontal,  but 
sometimes  **  pitch"  at  angles  of  30  degs.  or  more  in  the  direction 
oi  the  strike,  producing  a  fourth  troublesome  feature.  See  Map 
IX.  Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  dressed  ore  is  expected  to 
yield  65  per  cent,  in  the  furnace,  and  is  seldom  worth  on  the  aver- 
age over  $4  or  $5  per  gross  ton  on  the  cars  at  the  mine,  including 
royalty,  the  general  character  of  the  problem  will  be  understood. 

In  New  Jersey,  with  perfect  regularity  in  the  dip,  better  hanging 
walls,  thickness  within  the  limits  of  easy  timbering,  cheaper  fuel  and 
labor,  and  material  which  breaks  easier  than  that  of  Lake  Superior, 
,  the  ores  of  several  well-known  mines,  I  am  told,  cost  fully  this  amount. 
Steam  machinery  for  hoisting  and  pumping,  which  has  cost  from 
^.  tix  to  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  has  been  erected  at  most  of 
the  Marquette  min^s,  as  shown  by  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  chap- 
,  ter.     In  1870,  however,  not  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
-Ore  product  of  the  region  was  handled  by  steam,  and  much  less 
-•than  this  proportion  of  all  the  material,  the   balance   being  done 
^by  horses,  the  use  of  which,  however,  is  decreasing. 
.     From  these  facts  it  may  be  inferred,  that  while  the  cost  of  break- 
.^ing  ore  may  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  system  of 
^mining  employed,  not  so  much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  methods 
,of  handling  the  ore  from  the  miner's  hands  to  the  cars.     The  ex- 
pensive  horse  and  cart,  swing  derrick  and  whim,  are  in  too  gen- 
"  JtnX  use,  and  the  roads  over  which  the  loads  are  hauled  are  often 
jDOt  above  criticism  as  to  grades  and  surface.  The  causes  which  have 
Jed  to  this  extensive  use  of  horses  are  considered  in  another  place. 
^j^     The  local  staff  of  a  Lake  Superior  Iron  Mining  Company  usually 
^xonsists  of  the  agenty  who  is  often  secretary  or  treasurer  of  the 
company,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  general  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's business,  except  selling  the  ore,  which  is  commonly  done  by 
m,  special  agent  in  Cleveland,  who  may  or  may  not  be  an  officer  of 
company.     This  agent  supervises  the  accounts,  makes  the  pay- 
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ments,  attends  to  shipping  the  ore  and  to  ordering  supplie 
often  assists  in  sclHng  ore.     One  man  sometimes  represents  more 
than  one  company  in  this  capacity.     A  majority  of  the  agents  reside 
in  Marquette.     The  superintendent,  who  by  custom  has  the  title  of 
captain,  always  resides  at  the  mine,  directs  the  work,  and  is  in  thc^H 
main  responsible  for  it.     On  him  as  much  or  more  than  on  any  othe^^| 
officer  of  the  company  does  the  success  of  its  operations  depend.     ^| 

The  offices  of  agent  and  superintendent  are  sometimes  united  in 
the  same  man.  Large  mines  have  a  chief  clerk,  who  is  practically 
assistant  superintendent.  Next  in  order  of  rank  are  the  foremen, 
master  mechanics,  and  time -keepers.  For  names  and  addresses  of 
agents,  superintendents  and  managing  officers,  see  Statistical  Tabic, 
Plate  XII.  of  Atlas. 

The  organisation  of  the  force  of  two  large  mines  in  the  summer 

of  1870  is  shown  below.     The  first  mine  (i.)  shipped  the  greatest 

L&mount  of  ore,  and  the  second  (ll.)  did  most  of  its  dead  work  intl 

KWinter,  the  aggregate  shipments  for  the  two,  for  that  year,  beiik 

r  300, cx»  tons. 

1. 
Contractors  engaged  in  stripping,  sinking,  etc..     yy  7 

Company  account,  men,  laborers  and  mechanics 

on  miscellaneous  work 6$ 

Total  employed  in  dead  work 142  3jC 

Contractors  breaking  ore 117  114 

Company  account,  men  breaking  ore 25 

Total  at  mining  proper j  17  13 

Carpenters  and  wagon-makers 6  6 

Blacksmiths  and  helpers 17  10 

Total  mechanics  employed  in  repairing. ...  23  1 

Drivers  and  stable-men 20  13 

Engineers  and  firemen 11  8 

Loading  ore  from  stock-pile 18 

Total  handling  ore 49  :; 

Superintendent  and  clerks 3  3 

Foreman,  blaster  and  watchman 6  7 

Total  staff  at  mine 9  1 

Total  force  employed 340  224 
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This  force  was  employed  during  the  period  of  shipments,  hence 
of  greatest  activity  ;  after  the  close  of  navigation,  in  November,  it 
would  probably  be  reduced  25  per  cent.  Less  than  one-half  of  the 
men  employed  have  families,  many  single  men  going  **  outside"  in 
the  fall  and  returning  in  the  spring. 

One  large  mine,  the  best  managed  in  the  region,  expended  in 
1872,  51,000  days'  work  all  told,  of  which  48  per  cent,  was  by  con- 
tractors, and  52  per  cent,  by  the  day  or  on  company's  account :  it 
produced  about  2J^  tons  of  ore  for  each  day's  work. 

The  wages  of  the  men  employed  in  and  about  the  mines,  in  1869 
and  1870,  were  about  as  follows  :  Common  labor  was  nominally 
$1.80  per  day  for  most  of  the  time,  but  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  mining  work  was  done  under  contracts.  Contractors  made, 
clear  of  costs,  from  $60  to  %77  per  montl\as  high  and  low  averages  ; 
$70  is  probably  near  the  mean  of  the  whole.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  '*  pair"  (two  or  more  men  working  jointly)  to  make  $100 
per  month  each,  and  again  the  earnings  will  fall  so  low  as  barely  to 
pay  board  ;  but  such  are  extreme  cases.  Leaving  out  the  staff  of 
the  mine  and  the  contractors,  the  wages  of  all  others,  mechanics, 
engineers,  firemen,  drivers,  but  mostly  common  laborers,  averaged 
in  1869  and  1870  about  $2.12  per  man  per  day.  Mechanics  re- 
ceived from  $2.50  to  $4.00.  In  1872  the  wages  of  men  and  con- 
tract prices  were  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  above  the  figures  here 
given. 

The  nationality  at  three  mines,  which  employed  an  aggregate  of 
over  600  men,  was  in  1870  as  follows,  expressed  in  percentages  : 

Irish 31 

English  (Cornishmen) 27 

Swedes 18 

Canadians  (French) 5 

Americans 5 

Germans 4 

Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Scotch 10 

100 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  Irish  element  is  decreasing  ;  a  few 
years  since  nearly  all  the  men  employed  at  some  mines  being  of 
this  nationality.      The  percentage  of  Cornishmen    is  increasing. 
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owing  largely  to  a  want  of  work  in  the  copper  region.     These  mi 
arc  tkillcd  miners,  and  do  a  Large  part  of  th«  sinking  and  driftingi^ 
SwcdcH  are  rapidly  gaining  in  numbers,  many  of  them  having  hi 
miners  in  their  own  ooantry. 

The  exodus  of  Swede*  to  the  United  States  apparently  threatens 
to  depopulate  that  countr>-.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  a 
more  genial  climate  and  better  food  will  improve  the  lower  class, 
fftjm  whom  the  emigrants  come.  Statistics  of  the  population  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula  are  given  in  App.  G,  Vol.  II. 

The  unit  of  measure  and  comparison  in  the  following  table  is 
grosi  ton  of  mertkanlable  ore.  The  ore  is  the  object  of  tlie  minci'iJ 
efforts,  and  tlie  tons  sold  measure  his  business.  The  items  of  costi 
in  all  tliat  follows  express  the  expenditure  per  ton  of  ore  mined, 
prepared  for  market,  and  loaded  on  the  cars.  In  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  these  figures  and  those  obtained  by  the  civil  engi- 
neer on  public  works  excavations,  where  the  cubic  yard  of  vacant 
space  is  the  ordinary  unit  of  work  accomplished,  it  must  be  bonja; 
in  mind  that  the  labor  incident  to  sledging  up  and  sorting  out 
ore  from  the  rock  considerably  enhances  the  cost  of  mining. 


ass, 

:ostfl 
ed.* 


In  order  to  more  intelligently  follow  the  methods  of  working  tin 
Marquette  mines,  we  must  classify  the  various  items  of  cost  undei 
appropriate  heads,  and  assume  some  absolute  cost  per  gross  ton,  < 
near  the  actual  fact  as  possible,  as  a  basis  of  comparison  of  t 
items  with  each  other,  and  with  other  mining  regions. 

No  discussion  of  the  question  which  leaves  out  the  cpst,  would'n 
possess  much  practical  interest ;  but  all   who  have  undertaken  to 
obtain  such  facts  for  publication,  know  the  difficulty,  and  will  not 
place  implicit  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  what  follows.     $2.64 
per  gross  ton  will  be  assumed  as  the  entire  cost  of  mining  the  hard« 
ore,  and  delivering  it  in  the  cars  ready  for  shipment  (in  1870) ;  but-l 
this  sum  docs  not  include  interest  on  capital,  expense  of  selling,J 
royalty  or  mine  rent,  nor  depreciation  of  the  mining  property./ 
The  cost  of  mining  the  soft  hematite  ores  is  considerably  less,  anu 
tile  methods  much  simpler. 


Royalties  or  mine  rents  have  not  become  settled  ;  there  are  not  I 
many  leased  mines  ;  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  (the  New  York)  payft  j 
but  20  cents   per  ton  for   first-class  specular  ore.     In  odier  in- 
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Stances  75  cents  is  paid  for  a  lean  hematite.  Time  and  experience 
will  settle  these  prices  on  an  equitable  basis.  See  Atlas,  Tables 
XII.,  XIII. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  royalty  or  mine  rent,  which  is  not 
again  noticed  in  the  following  discussion,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks. 
Marquette  mines,  as  has  been  stated,  are  generally  owned  and 
worked  by  the  same  parties,  hence  royalty  does  not  enter  di- 
rectly as  an  item  of  cost,  but  it  exists  in  substance,  and  may  be 
called  dfprcciation  of  the  mine,  an  item  in  the  cost  of  ore  often  not 
sufficiently  considered.  One  of  the  best  organized  and  successfully 
operated  iron  companies  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  place  this  item  at 
fifty  cents  per  ton  of  ore.  That  is  to  say,  every  ton  of  ore  sent 
from  a  New  Jersey  mine  (which  they  own)  is  charged  with  fifty 
cents  over  and  above  its  cost,  as  shown  by  the  mine  accounts,  and 
a  like  sum  is  credited  to  the  capital  stock  account,  or  to  a  sinking 
fund.  This  fifty  cents  stands  for  the  original  cost  of  the  ore  in  the 
ground,  and  is  all  the  more  real,  that  it  was  paid  in  advance  in  the 
price  of  property  and  improvements.  Any  mining  company  which 
fails  to  recognize  this  principle  is  doomed  some  day  to  serious  dis- 
appointment. Whoever  has  had  experience  with  charcoal  blast  fur- 
naces, which  so  rapidly  sink  their  capital  by  the  consumption  of 
timber,  will  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  matter.  It 
is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  our  mines  will  not  eventually  be 
Exhainlcd ;  iron  ores  do  not  grow;  a  ton  shipped  from  a  mine 
is  gone  forever,  and  the  property  has  one  ton  less  remaining,  and 
is  therefore  worth  less  money.  Continued  shipments  will  even- 
tually exhaust  any  and  all  deposits.  Abandoned  pits,  in  which 
no  ore  can  be  found,  now  exist  at  all  of  our  mines,  and  in  this 
class  are  some  that  two  years  ago  were  the  best.  The  Andover 
mine.  New  Jersey,  once  presented  as  good  opportunity  to  break  ore 
asany  pit  now  worked  in  the  Marquette  region;  but  about  150,000 
tons  aggregate  product  exhausted  the  mine,  and  to-day  the  owners 
do  not  know  where  to  find  a  ton  of  merchantable  ore  on  the  prop- 
erty. I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  predicting  the  exhaustion 
of  the  whole  region  ;  I  think  Marquette  will  produce  iron  as  long 
as  tliat  article  is  wanted.  New  deposits  of  rich  ore  will  be  found, 
and  leaner  ones,  which  now  have  no  value,  will  be  worked,  and  the 
old  deposits  will  be  followed  deeper;  but  this  implies  new  mines, 
the  building  up  of  new  locations,  new  railroads,  new  men  and  more 
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capital.  What  I  wish  to  say  is,  that  unless  present  holders  of  aver- 
age Lake  Superior  iron  mining  stocks  arc  receiving  fair  interest  on 
their  investments,  and  in  addition  are  being  paid  back  the  capital 
they  have  invested  at  the  rate  of,  say,  50  to  75  cents  per  ton  of  ore 
sold,  they  arc  not  doing  a  good  business. 

Therefore  the  $3.64  assumed  in  the  following  table  should  be 
increased  by  this  royalty,  making  it  $3. 14.  Commission  for  selling, 
interest  and  exchange,  insurance  and  expenses  of  the  general  office 
of  the  company  (Including  salaries),  will  increase  this  sum  to  at 
least  $3-50,  which  will  more  truly  represent  the  actual  cost  per 
gross  ton  of  ore  on  cars  and  sold.  This,  from  the  amount  assumed 
before  as  selling  price,  leaves  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  ton  for 
interest  on  all  fixed  capital  invested ;  in  an  exceptional  condi- 
tion of  the  market,  like  1872  and  1873,  the  margins  are  of  course 
larger. 

There  may  be  no  better  place  than  in  this  connection,  to  speak 
of  another  fruitful  source  of  the  disappointments  which  are  some- 
times experienced  by  stockholders.  1  refer  to  those  delusive  "  ftr- 
manent  improvement  accounts"  better  named  permanent  disap- 
pointment accounts,  which  are  too  often  kept  open,  and  in  which 
arc  too  frequently  placed  awkward  sums  which  should  properly  go 
to  running  expenses,  and  be  paid  for  by  the  pig-iron,  ore,  lumber, 
or  whatever  is  produced.  After  the  necessary  real  estate  is  bought, 
the  mining  or  manufacturing  plant  built,  and  the  business  of  pro- 
duction actually  commenced,  the  improvement  account  should  be 
closed  forever.  Some  kinds  of  business,  in  some  places,  under 
some  managements,  may  permit  an  opposite  course,  but  the  above 
is  the  only  safe  rule.  If  in  any  particular  year  an  extraordinary 
expenditure  is  made  which  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated,  a  part  of  it 
may  properly  be  held  in  some  open  account,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  distributed  over  more  than  one  year's  product.  But  this  is  a 
different  thing  from  piling  up  a  permanent  account  under  the  delu- 
sion that  the  property  is  enhancing  in  value. 

There  are  few  kinds  of  business  in  which  there  is  more  danger 
from  this  cause  than  in  iron  mining,  for  not  only  is  an  iron-ore 
property  depreciating  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  ore,  but  at  any 
time  it  may  be  still  more  depreciated  by  unfriendly  tariff  legisla- 
tion, for  which  the  iron-master  must  be  prepared. 
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Table  showing  the  Approximate  Cost  of  Mining  the  Specular  and  Afagnetic  Ores  of 

Lake  Superior^  made  in  1870. 


General  heads  under 
which  cost  of  mining 
is  classified. 


APPROXIMATE  COST  OF  EACH  ITEM. 


Elements  of  cost,  not  in- 
cluding royalty  or  depre- 
ciation. 


In  per  cent,  of 
the  whole. 


Based  on  a  total  cost  of  $3.64 
per  ton. 


I.  Dead  work  (pre- 
paration). 


2. 

3- 
4. 
5- 


II.    Min- 
ing pro-^ 
per   (la- 
bor). 


^  Dril- 
ling. 


III.  Min- 
ing ma- 
terials 
and  im-  - 
plements 
(**mine 
costs**). 


IV.  Han- 
d  1  i  n  g 
ore  from 
miners' 
hands  to 
cars,  and 
pum  p- 
ing. 


Other 
work. 


Explo- 
sives. 

Tools. 

Re- 

L  pairs. 


By 

horses. 


4- 
5- 


By 
men. 

By 
Steam. 


V.  Management   I  i. 
and    general    ex- 
penses. 


2. 


Explorations 

Sinking  shafts .... 

Drifts  and  tunnels. 

Roads 

Stripping  earth  and 
rock 

Miscellaneous  work 
and  minor  im- 
provements * . . . .    06. 1  ^ 

Ledge     holes    (in 

stope) 

Block      holes     (in 

fragments) 

Sledging,     sorting, 

and  loading '   13.3 

Handling  rock ....    09. 5 
M  isc  ellaneous 

work I  07.9^ 

Powder  and  fuse. 

Nitro-glycerine . . . 

Steel  (drills) 00.7 

Tools  other  than 
drills '  01.6 

Blacksmiths*  sup- 
plies   

Blacksmiths*  labor. 

Teaming,  labor  of 

drivers  and  stable 

men 05. 7 

Forage 

Carts,    sleds,    har 

ness,  etc 00.2 

Loading   ore  from 

stock  pile \  01.3 

Labor,    supplies, 

and  repairs !  04.2^ 

Salaries  and  of- ) 

fice  expenses. ,  j- '  04.6 
Tax  of  all  kinds.  ) 


loo.o      1 00.0  2.64         2.64 


2.107    0.533 


*  Does  not  include  exceptional  permanent  improvements, 
f  No  reliable  figures  obtained. 


Prorcssor  Akcrman  furnished  also  these  explanations  : — 

a.  Our  drill  holes  are  about  one  inch  in  diameter  and   cost  7^ 
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to  12  cents  currency,  per  foot,  when  boring  downwards,  and  twice 
as  much  when  boring  upwards. 

b.  Powder  costs  1 1  ^^  cents,  dynamite  43  cents,  and  ammonium 
powder  405^  cents  per  Swedish  pound  (the  Swedish  lb.  equals  .93 
of  the  English). 

c.  The  reason  why  blasting  with  us  is  more  expensive  than  with 
you,  must  partly  depend  upon  stronger  mountain  ground  and 
partly  upon  the  small  diameter  of  our  augers. 

d.  **  Dressing  '*  on  the  Persberg  table  is  to  be  understood  as  sledg- 
ing and  sorting. 

e.  *'  Picking  and  washing  "  is  a  kind  of  after-sorting  by  hand  of 
the  smaller  pieces  (of  which  about  a  third  of  the  ore  consists),  got 
partly  by  blasting  and  partly  by  the  first  sorting. 

/.  *'  Buildings  "  include  timbering  in  the  mines  and  all  buildings 
made  for  pumping  and  hoisting. 

g.  •*  General  expenses**  include  some  benefits  for  the  laborers, 
such  as  domiciles,  potatoes,  gardens,  expenses  for  schools,  medi- 
cine, administration,  etc.,  etc. 

h,  **  Down  freight  "  is  the  cost  for  bringing  down  the  ore  a  short 
distance  from  the  mines  to  the  lake-shore,  where  it  is  sold. 

i.  Water  power  is  used  at  Persberg  both  for  pumping  and 
hoisting. 

y.  Our  miners  receive  from  48  to  75  cents  per  day,  besides  what  I 
above  called  benefits. 

k.  The  mining  costs  at  Persberg  are  among  the  highest  in 
Sweden. 

The  titles  of  the  several  heads  under  which  mining  costs  may 
be  divided,  and  the  number  of  the  items,  depend  on  the  object 
sought :  the  classification  employed  in  the  Marquette  table,  seemed 
best  adapted  to  the  presentation  of  the  facts  in  hand.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  form  of  the  Swedish  table  differs  materially  and 
is  of  course  better  adapted  to  underground  work,  and  to  a  more 
careful  and  laborious  selection  of  ore. 

I  believe  that  considerable  advantage  would  accrue  to  many  of 
the    Marquette   mines,    if  the   accounts   were   so    kept    that   cost 
sheets  similar  to  the  foregoing  could  be  prepared  from  time  to  time. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  cost  of  mining  varies  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent mines,  some  costing  twice  as  much  as  others.      This  differ- 


encc  is  often  largely  owing  to  natural  causes,  but  sometimes  it  is, 
in  part  at  least,  in  tlic  management.  Tliere  ts  no  better  way,  ia 
fact  there  is  no  other  way,  of  stopping  "  leaks  "  of  this  sort,  than 
by  first  finding  where  they  are, 

A  comparison  of  such  cost  sheets  from  different  mines,  for  the 
same  time,  or  from  tlic  same  mine  for  different  periods,  would 
indicate  at  once  to  which  items  the  excessive  cost  belongs,  and 
thereby  direct  the  attention  of  the  management  to  the  leak.  I 
therefore  venture  the  opinion,  that  a  carefully  prepared  cost  sheet 
is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  cost  of  ore. 

In  the  detailed  description  of  methods  which  follows,  the  items 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  of  the  table.* 


i 


1.  Dead  Work. 


i(^^ 


Tilts  general  head  embraces  all  the  work  and  costs  incident 
getting  ready  to  mine  the  ore,  and  is  subdivided  into — ^i.  Explora- 
tions {embracing  only  such  searches  for  ore  as  arc  in  progress  from 
year  to  year  about  the  mine).  2.  Sinking  shafts.  3.  Drifts  and 
tunnels,  4.  Roads  for  wagons.  5,  Stripping  earth  and  rock,  or 
uncovering  the  ore.  6.  Miscellaneous  work  and  minor  improve- 
ments. The  entire  expenditure  for  dead  work  is  74  cents  per  ton 
of  ore  produced,  which  equals  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost. 

I.  Explorations. — More  or  less  digging  of  test-pits,  sinking 
shafts,  drilling,  trenching,  and  sinking  drill  holes  is  constantly  in 
progress  at  most  of  the  mines.  My  facts  indicate  that  this  work 
varies  in  amount  from  one-half  to  three  cents  per  ton  at  the  produc- 
ing mines,  being  of  course  greatest  at  the  new  locations.  It  is  not 
carried  on  systematically,  being  pushed  when  there  is  an  increased 
demand  for  ore,  or  some  old  pit  shows  signs  of  failing,  and  again 
entirely  discontinued.  The  price  paid  for  pits  4  feet  by  6  feet,  and 
not  over  lO  feet  deep,  is  from  30  to  60  cents  per  foot,  depending  on 
the  ground  ;  when  so  deep  as  to  require  a  windlass,  50  to  75  cents 
and  up  to  $1,25,  if  the  shaft  reach  the  depth  of  30  feet  and  is  wet. 
Drifting  in  firm  earth  will  cost  about  the  same  per  foot,  depending 

*  For  detailed  descriplions  of  all  the  mine  workings  as  they  were  at  the  close  of  the  fa- 
son  of  1872,  see  "  Appendix  to  A.  P,  Swineford's  History  of  the  Lake  Superior  Iron 
Region,"  being  a  review  of  its  mines  and  furnaces  for  1S71,  publislied  by  the  Marquette 
Mining  JoumaL 
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on  the  depth  below  the  surface  and  nature  of  the  earth.  Drill  holes 
sunk  by  hand,  material  15  feet  deep,  will  cost  from  75  cents  to  $1.00, 
and  if  deeper,  considerably  more  per  foot.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  more  use  should  not  be  made  of  the  drill  in  this  work. 
By  means  of  a  simple  spring  pole,  such  as  was  used  in  early  days 
in  the  oil  region,  holes  could  be  easily  sunk  100  feet,  which  is  as 
deep  as  it  is  usually  necessary  to  go  at  this  time.  An  experienced 
miner  will  judge  very  accurately  of  the  ground  passed  through  by 
the  mud,  and  if  there  was  any  doubt,  chemical  analysis  would  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  material ;  the  mud  furnishing  a  strictly 
average  specimen,  so  desirable  in  an  analysis  for  practical  purposes. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  the  annular  diamond  drill  was  introduced 
last  season  (in  1869)  at  the  Lake  Superior  mine  with  success.  A 
hole  130  feet  deep  was  sunk  at  a  cost  of  about  $5  per  foot ;  the  core 
produced  furnished  very  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  substance 
passed  through.  The  drill  did  not  perform  as  well  at  the  Wash- 
ington mine,  where  several  holes  were  sunk,  the  deepest  96  feet. 
In  two  instances  the  annular  diamond  bit  got  fast  in  an  oblique 
seam  and  two  were  lost ;  not  counting  loss  of  diamonds,  the  work 
cost  about  $1.50  per  foot :  whether  larger  bits,  a  different  setting  of 
the  diamonds,  or  more  experience  would  overcome  this  difficulty,  I 
do  not  know.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  is  worth 
thoroughly  working  out.  As  the  subject  of  exploration  for  ore  has 
been  fully  considered  in  another  chapter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat 
it  farther  here. 

2.  Sinking  Shafts. — This  work,  which  forms  so  large  an  item  of 
cost  in  some  underground  mines,  varies  in  the  Marquette  Region, 
so  far  as  I  have  ascertained,  from  i^  to  5^  cents  per  ton  of  ore. 
Our  open  and  comparatively  shallow  workings  do  not  call  for  many 
shafts  or  winzes  ;  the  deepest  shaft  in  the  region  is  now  (1870)  not 
over  200  feet.  The  prices  for  this  work  range  from  a  mean  of  $22. 50 
to  $31.50  per  foot  in  depth,  depending  on  the  hardness  of  the  ground. 
In  some  mines,  extreme  prices  range  from  $15.00  to  $40.00,  and 
even  more  if  the  shaft  be  very  wet.  Miners  are  often  permitted 
to  select  the  size  most  advantageous  to  themselves,  which  may  be 
four  feet  by  six ;  but  eight  by  twelve  feet  is  more  common.  The 
material  is  generally  hoisted  with  the  ordinary  hand  windlass,  but 
sometimes  with  a  horse-whip  or  whim,  the  miner  having  to  deliver 
the  stuff  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.     From  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 
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price  received  by  the  miner  for  sinking  has  to  be  expended  in  w/w 
costs;  i.r.,  powder,  fuse,  candles,  steel,  tools,  etc.  No  charge  is 
made  against  htm  Tor  smith's  work.  Sometimes  the  contract  is  let 
at  so  much  per  foot  of  shaft  and  so  much  per  ton  of  ore,  which  gives 
the  miner  an  interest  in  separating  ore  from  rock. 

3-  Drifting  and  Tunnelling. — This  clement  of  cost  varied  more 
widely  than  any  other,  and  might  have  been  divided  into  two  :  (i) 
Drifts  designed  to  open  ground  for  sloping;  and  (2)  TunneU  or 
adits  for  drainage  and  transportation  of  ore,  the  latter  being  of  the 
nature  of  a  permanent  improvement.  But  on  the  principle  that 
permanent  improvement  accounts  are  often  permanent  disappoint- 
ment accounts,  and  to  be  avoided,  and  considering  the  fact  that 
this  kind  of  work  Is  actually  going  on  year  by  year,  and  must  do  so 
as  long  as  the  mine  is  worked,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  separate  it 
from  the  current  cost  of  getting  ore.  Ordinary  4x7  drifts  cort, 
in  hard  ore,  from  an  average  of  $22.50  to  $24.50  per  foot,  the  mi- 
ners delivering  the  material  behind  them,  and  paying  their  own 
costs,  as  in  the  case  0/ shafts. 

Tunnels  large  enough  to  sdinlt  raUread  cws  and  smaU  ]ooom»- 
tives  cost  from  $30.00  to  $50.00  per  foot  "Ae  WaAu^toa  tes- 
nel,  now  over  1,100  feet  long,  and  timbered  a  coatiderable  port  of 
the  way,  cost  an  average  of  about  $40.00,  not  including  rails.  The 
timbered  portion  is  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  ten  feet  at  the 
top,  and  ten  feet  high  in  the  clear.  No  machinery  has  yet  been 
brought  to  bear  on  either  sinking  shafts  or  drifting ;  the  labor  re- 
quired is  more  than  one-half  expended  in  drilling  holes  for  blasting. 
The  subject  of  drilling  is  fully  considered  under  its  proper  head. 

4.  Making  Wagon-Roads. — The  great  amount  of  team-work 
employed  about  the  mines  requires  a  complete  system  of  roads  for 
summer  and  winter  use.  These  are  sometimes  expensive  on  ac- 
count of  rock-cuts,  costing,  in  some  instances,  as  high  as  four  cents 
per  ton  of  ore  in  the  early  stages  of  work. 

5.  Stripping  Earth  and  Rook,  or  uncovering  the  ore.  This 
constitutes  on  the  average  nearly  one-half  of  the  dead-work,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  single  items  in  the  whole  cost  of  mining.  So  far 
as  my  inquiries  extended  I  found  it  to  vary  from  20  to  $2  cents  per 
ton  of  ore.  This  cost  is  necessarily  increasing  at  all  of  the  mines 
worked  as  open  cuts.  It  is  simple  rock  and  earth-work,  the  mate- 
rial being  removed  on  wagons,  carts,  or  sleds,  drawn  by  horses. 
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The  advantages  of  light  railroads  and  small  locomotives  do  not 
seem  to  have  commended  themselves  for  this  work.  There  would, 
of  course,  be  considerable  danger  of  destroying  tracks  from  blast- 
ing, and  it  often  happens  that  not  much  work  has  to  be  done  in  one 
place ;  still  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  large  saving  would  be 
effected  by  substituting  steam  for  horses  in  portions  of  this  work, 
as  will  be  more  fully  considered  hereafter. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  material  which  has  been  handled  in 
stripping  is  very  great.  Thirty  and  even  forty  feet  of  earth  have 
been  removed,  and  nearly  as  great  a  depth  of  rock  ;  but  this  is  the 
experience  in  open  workings  everywhere.  I  have  seen  twenty-one 
feet  of  earth  and  soft,  shaly  rock  stripped  from  a  nearly  horizontal 
bed  of  44  per  cent.  Qinton  ore  in  Western  New  York,  which  did 
not  average  over  thirty  inches  thick.  In  South-eastern  Kentucky 
I  found  the  rule  among  the  miners  of  sub-carboniferous  ores  to  be, 
that  it  would  pay  to  remove  a  foot  of  earth  for  the  sake  of  an  inch 
of  ore,  which  does  not  differ  widely  from  the  Western  New  York 
practice.  In  both  of  these  instances  the  stripping  was  nearly  the 
entire  cost  of  mining,  and  labor  was  much  lower  than  in  the  Mar- 
quette region.  The  usual  contract  price  for  removing  ordinary 
earth  (sand,  clay,  and  boulders  mixed  together)  is  fifty  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  the  digging  costing  about  one-half,  and  the  hauling  one- 
half.  Hauls  vary  from  lOO  to  800  feet.  The  highest  price  paid  for 
excavating  any  considerable  quantity  of  rock  in  open  cuts,  which 
has  come  to  my  notice,  was  $3.00  per  cubic  yard,  equal  to  $24.00 
per  fathom,  or  about  $1.00  per  ton.  This  was  a  very  hard  jasper 
rock,  containing  but  little  ore.  Large  quantities  of  rock  have  been 
excavated  and  hauled  over  500  feet  at  the  Lake  Superior  mine  for 
$2.50  per  yard.  The  soft  greenish  schist,  so  common  at  all  the 
mines,  can  be  moved  for  from  $1.00  to  $1.40  per  yard,  including 
hauling.  When  a  good  face  can  be  obtained  on  the  overlying 
quartzite,  which  is  likely  to  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  rock 
to  be  moved  in  future,  it  should  be  broken  down  and  loaded  on 
wagons  for  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  cubic  yard. 

The  amount  of  money  which  it  will  pay  to  expend  in  stripping 

of  course  depends  chiefly  on  the  quantity  of  ore  uncovered.     If  we 

assume  fifty  cents  to  be  the  maximum  expenditure  per  ton  of  ore 

for  this  work  (this  amount  has  been  greatly  exceeded),  the  problem 

of  what  thickness  of  rock  may  be  stripped  admits  of  an  easy  theo- 
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ioi  .ion.  One  cubic  yard  of  solid  ore  (allowing  for  wastage 
account  of  associated  rock)  may  be  considered  to  yield  three 
s  of  mcrchantiible  ore,  which,  at  the  allowance  above  assumed, 
would  give  lis  f  I.50  to  be  expended  per  square  >-ard  in  stripping 
I  bed  of  ore  only  one  yard  thick.  Hence  in  this  case  it  would  pay 
:q  remove  nine  feet  in  thickness  of  earth,  or  about  three  feet  in 
thickne-is  of  rock.  But  suppose  wc  have  a  bed  of  ore  twenty-four 
eet  in  vertical  thickness,  which  Is  a  more  common  case,  what 
amount  of  earth  or  rock  would  it  pay  to  remove  under  the  assumed 
imit  of  expenditure?  Twenty-four  feet  of  ore  will  yield  twenty- 
four  tons  per  square  yard  of  surface,  which,  at  fifty  cents  per  ton, 
gives  $12.00  available  for  stripping  per  square  yard.  Tliis  sum 
would  remove  twcntj'-four  feet  thickness  of  solid  rock  ;  or  a  foot  in 
thickness  of  rock  may  be  stripped  for  every  foot  in  thickness  ot 
ore  uncovered,  at  a  cost  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  of  ore.  The  same 
expenditure  will  remove  three  times  this  thickness  of  earth. 

An  important  and  often  nefjlcctcd  question  connected  with  this 
subject  is,  wfiiTC  to  deposit  waste,  that  it  may  be  out  fy{  the  waj'  of 
future  mining  operations.  Some  material  has  been  already  handled 
twice  in  the  Marquette  region,  and  I  know  of  a  mine  in  Southern 
New  Yoilc  where  the  same  earth  was  three  times  handled  before  it 
was  finally  permitted  to  rest.  In  a  new  region,  like  Marquette, 
where  comparatively  little  thorough  exploring  has  been  done,  it  is 
often  diiEcuIt  to  decide  where  waste  piles  will  be  out  of  the  way  for 
all  future  time.  If  a  drill  hole  were  put  down  for  fifty  feet  in  rock 
and  no  ore  found,  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  that  if  ore  existed  under 
that  spot,  it  would  have  to  be  mined  under  ground  ;  hence,  that  so 
far  as  future  stripping  was  concerned,  a  waste  pile  placed  there  would 
be  out  of  the  way.  A  very  common  practice  in  under-ground 
work,  in  some  mining  regions,  is  to  fill  up  the  worked-out  places 
with  the  waste,  and  this  can  undoubtedly  be  done  to  advantage 
in  some  instances  in  open  works,  although  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
practised  in  the  Marquette  region.  The  trouble  is  to  find  out 
when  a  pit  is  exhausted — it  is  so  common  to  break  through  a  thin 
layer  of  rock  and  find  a  bed  of  workable  ore  behind  it.  But  there 
are  parts  of  most  mines  where  the  foot-wall  has  unquestionably 
been  reached,  and  if  any  doubt  exists,  a  few  deep  drill-holes  will 
settle  the  point.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  the  foot-wall  has  a 
sufficiently  gentle  slope  to  permit  of  its  holding  materials  deposited 
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on  it,  it  will,  I  think,  be  often  found  advantageous  to  use  it  to  sup- 
port a  waste  pile. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  take  the  New  York  and  Cleveland 
Mine  workings,  which  are  adjacent.  In  this  instance  the  slope  of  the 
foot-wall  is  so  steep  that  it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  cut  in  it 
a  rude  step  on  which  to  rest  a  rough  retaining  wall,  which  could  be 
built  of  blocks  of  quartzite  swung  across  from  the  hanging- wall  by 
means  of  a  derrick.  The  triangular  space  thus  formed  would  hold  all 
the  waste  rock  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  would  afford  a  mini- 
mum haul.  It  might  not  answer  to  deposit  earth  in  such  positions, 
as  heavy  rains  would  be  likely  to  wash  it  into  the  pits.  The  dip  of  the 
foot-wall  in  this,  as  well  as  in  most  cases,  will,  I  think,  become  flatter 
in  depth,  so  that  a  better  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  a  second 
similar  waste  receptacle  at  greater  depth,  if  one  should  be  required. 

6.  Miscellaneous  Dead  Work.— Under  this  head  are  included 
several  items  which  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
separate  treatment.  Improvements  such  as  dwellings,  shops,  fences, 
tracks,  trestle-works,  pockets,  docks,  whims,  skip-ways,  pumping- 
fixtures,  etc.,  etc.,  occurring  from  year  to  year,  are  embraced  here. 
These  items  are  in  part  embraced  under  *'  Building  **  in  the  Swedish 
table.  This  head  was  originally  also  designed  to  cover  those  ex- 
ceptional expensive  improvements  which  are  of  occasional  occur- 
rence only,  and  the  cost  of  which  might  properly  be  distributed  over 
several  years*  product.  Additional  facts,  however,  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  amount  given  (16  cents  per  ton)  is  too  small.  The 
expensive  pumping  and  winding  plants  now  being  erected,  and 
which  will  continue  to  be  built  for  a  long  time  to  come,  increase  the 
cost  of  the  ore  materially  unless  we  charge  them  to  permanent  im- 
provement accounts,  which  is  not  altogether  a  safe  course,  as  has 
been  already  pointed  out. 


II.  Mining  Proper,  or  Breaking  Ore. 

This  general  head  embraces  all  the  labor  incident  to  blasting 
the  materials  down  from  the  solid  ledge,  breaking  it  up  into 
fragments  that  may  be  easily  handled,  the  separation  of  the  ore 
from  the  rock  by  hand  and  loading.  The  average  cost  of  this 
is  $1.05  per  ton  of  ore  produced,    which  equals   forty  per  cent. 
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of  the  wliolc.  The  character  of  this  work  will  be  sufficiently  well 
understood  from  the  table  and  the  following  explanation  :— 

I.  Ledge  or  Stops  Holes.— The  drilling  or  rock-boring  is  now 
(1870)  L-ntirely  dune  by  hand.  The  steel  used  for  drills  is  i  "^  inch 
octagon,  with  a  bit  3  inches,  making  a  hole  nearly  2J^  inches  In 
diameter.  Drills  vary  in  length  up  to  24  feet.  English  steel  is 
used  at  some  mines,  but  a  majority  use  American  steel,  and  the 
most  experienced  men  who  have  employed  both,  inform  me  that  thr 
drill  steel  made  by  Husscy  &  Wells  and  Parke  Bros.,  Pittsburgh, 
answers  as  well  as  the  best  imported  steel,  and  much  bttter  than 
the  average.  The  drill  is  turned  by  one  man  sitting  and  struck  by 
two  standing,  with  eight-pound  hammers,  at  the  rate  of  about  tliirty- 
six  blows  per  minute  each.  In  this  way  from  nine  to  eleven  feci  of 
hole  are  sunk  per  day,  the  men  working  usually  on  contract.  Tht- 
price  of  stope  holes  ranges  from  do  to  80  cents  per  foot  in  depth, 
the  mean  being  not  far  from  75  cents  ;  no  mine  costs  have  to  be 
paid  out  of  this  price,  When  there' is  a  large  proportion  of  block 
holes,  which  admit  of  the  use  of  smaller  steel,  the  whole  drilling  of 
.1  pit  is  often  let  at  from  60  to  65  cents.  Very  deep  holes,  say  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-two  feet,  arc  sometimes  sunk  with  still  larger  bits, 
which  about  doubles  the  cost,  In  these  cases  two  men  arc  re- 
quired to  turn  the  drill  and  three  to  strike. 

The  cost  of  drilling  ledge-holes  per  ton  of  ore,  varies  from  a 
mere  trifle  in  the  case  where  one  twenty-two  foot  hole  throws  down 
4,000  tons,  as  has  been  done,  to  a  very  large  item  on  low  slopes 
with  perhaps  tight,  hard  ground.  From  3  cents  to  25  cents  per 
ton  may  be  regarded  as  extreme  averages,  although  35  and  even 
48  cents  have  been  reached,  for  short  periods,  under  very  unfavor- 
able circumstances.  The  price  given  in  the  table  (11  cents)  ap- 
proximates to  the  average  for  hard  ores  ;  this  number  divided  into 
75  cents,  the  average  cost  of  drilling  per  foot,  gives,  say  7,  which 
should  represent  the  number  of  tons  of  ore  broken  per  foot  of  stope- 
hole  drilled.  The  data  obtained  directly  under  this  head  confirm 
this  amount,  which  is  also  equivalent  to  about  two  cubic  yards  per 
foot  of  hole. 

The  depth  of  stope-holes  varies  from  two  to  twenty-two  feet,  the 
short  ones  being  employed  in  "  taking  up  bottom,"  that  is,  in 
squaring  the  stope  so  as  to  give  the  best  chance  for  the  deep  holes. 
The   average   of    1,500  holes   of  all    kinds   in   one    part   of   the 
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Washington  mine  was  four  feet  nine  inches,  but  the  stopes  which 
furnished  this  result  were  below  average  height.  It  is  believed  that 
nine  or  ten  feet  would  be  nearer  the  average  for  deep  holes,  and 
say  three  and  a  half  feet  for  the  short  ones. 

2.  Block-Holes. — The  masses  of  rock  and  ore  loosened  by  the 
heavy  blasts  already  described,  are  often  so  large  that  they  have  in 
turn  to  be  broken  with  explosives,  which  operation  is  termed 
block-holing.  The  amount  of  this  work  varies  from  almost  nothing 
in  some  pits  and  in  certain  mines,  to  four-fifths  of  all  the  drilling  re- 
quired in  others,  the  maximum  being  reached  on  high  stopes  of 
hard,  tough  ore.  Over  two  hundred  block-holes  have  been  em- 
ployed to  one  stope-hole  in  the  Cleveland  Mine,  one  hole  being 
required  to  every  two  to  four  tons  of  ore.  Block-holes  sometimes 
produce  fragments  so  large  as  to  require  block-holing  in  turn, 
before  they  are  made  small  enough  to  be  mastered  by  the  sledge. 
These  holes  vary  in  depth  from  eight  to  twenty-four  inches,  the 
mean  ranging  near  one  foot.  With  nitro-glycerine  the  holes  need 
not  be  so  deep  as  for  powder.  One  inch  octagon  steel  is  often 
used  in  this  work,  making  a  hole  nearly  i  ^  inches  in  diameter. 
The  drilling  is  performed  as  in  the  case  of  stope-holes,  but  usually 
only  one  man  strikes. 

In  the  same  ground,  the  same  drill-gang  will  sink  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  feet  of  block-hole  in  a  day  with  small  steel, 
than  of  stope-hole  with  large  steel, — ranging  from  twenty- four  to 
twenty-seven  feet.  In  open  mines  of  strictly  hard  ore,  this  work 
costs  more  than  stope-holes,  and  is  set  down  in  the  table  at  13 
cents  per  ton.  This  amount  added  to  the  11  cents  given  as  the 
cost  of  stope-holes  per  ton,  equals  24  cents  for  the  total  cost  of  the 
labor  oi drilling  required  under  breaking  ore  : — this  would  also  equal 
about  70  cents  per  cubic  yard,  which  would  pay  for  one  foot  of 
two-inch  drill-hole.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  ;  the  work 
of  sinking  and  drifting,  which  is  set  down  as  aggregating  20  cents, 
is  more  than  half  drilling  ;  and  a  part  of  the  cost  of  rock-stripping 
IS  also  for  this  work.  I  estimate  that  40  cents  per  ton  of  ore  is  not 
far  from  the  actual  price  paid  for  this  kind  of  labor  in  the  hard-ore 
mines,  equal  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost.  On  this  esti- 
mate, not  less  than  $300,000  were  paid  out  for  drilling  in  1870. 
This  work,  from  the  favorable  circumstances  under  which  much  of 
it  is  done  in  open  excavations,  no  scaffolding  being  required,  is  by 
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far  the  most  purely  mcdunical  labor  performed  about  the  mines. 
Willie  the  nbsolute  cost  of  tliis  item  of  clhlJiiig  is  vcr>-  large,  and  can 
ttadoubtedly  be  reduced  hy  the  use  of  '^cpc^tr-drilt,  it  is,  as  com- 
pared with  some  other  mines  and  regions,  smalt.  Our  open  cut^ 
ot  quarries  afford  far  better  facilities  for  blasting  than  under-ground 
mines.  In  one  Southern  New  York  mine  tbc  drilling  cost,  in  1870, 
fl.25pcr  ton  of  orc.orfortj-  percent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  mining; 
in  a  large  magnetic  mine  in  New  Jersc>-,  it  ost  from  60  to  So  cents 
per  ton  of  ore.  In  the  Persbcrg  mines,  Sweden,  when  the  ore 
cost,  in  1870,  $2.20  currency  per  ton,  the  drilUug  was  40  cents 
per  ton,  etiual  to  tweiit>'-thrce  per  cent,  of  tbc  whole  cost,  being 
considerably  more  than  ours,  absolutely  and  relatively.  When  we 
consider  that  the  average  of  wages  in  Sweden  b  not  far  from  65  cents 
per  day,  or  say  one-fourth  of  what  is  paid  Lake  Superior  miners,  it 
would  seem  as  if  Sweden  would  be  a  good  field  for  a  power-drill. 

The  facts  relating  to  drilling  have  been  given  in  much  detaU  in 
the  hope  that  inventors  and  owners  of  rock -drilling  machines  may 
become  actiuatnled  with  tlic  wants  of  the  Marquette  region  in  this 
regard.  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  several  of  these 
machines,  but  have  not  had  opportunity  to  make  such  invesUga 
tion  of  their  respective  merits  as  would  justify  an  opinion  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  machine  which  would  do 
the  work  required  at  a  less  cost  than  it  is  now  done  (75  cents 
per  foot)  would  find  ready  sale,  and  every  facility  would  be  afforded 
for  experiments. 

1  need  not  here  remark  that  a  power-drill,  adapted  to  Marquette 
iron  mines,  must  be  portable,  as  it  would  have  to  be  shifted  every 
few  hours  ;  and  I  should  say  that  two  men,  or  at  most  three,  should 
be  able  to  handle  it  on  a  ragged  rock  surface.  Again,  it  must  be 
capable  of  being  set  up  anywhere,  to  accomplish  which,  I  think 
that  movable  tripod,  telescopic  legs,  like  those  with  which  engi- 
neers' instruments  are  often  supplied,  would  be  convenient.* 

3.  Sledging,  Sortitig,  and  Ijoadlng. — In  considering  this  item,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ore  and  rock  have  not  only  to  be 
broken  so  that  they  can  be  removed,  but  must  be  made  so  fine  as  to 


•  Since  ihe  above  was  written  the  Burleigh  Drill  has  been  tried  at  several  mines  with 
varied  success  My  facts  arc  quile  insufficient  to  enable  me  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  lis 
fitness  to  do  the  required  work,  or  to  know  whether  it  has  had  a  fair  trial. 
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be  easily  separated,  and  so  that  the  pieces  can  be  fed  into  a  Blake 
crusher.  This  work  requires  more  muscle  and  as  much  skill  and 
care  as  any  other  done  at  the  mine.  Eighteen  to  twenty-three 
pound  sledges  are  employed,  and  the  difference  in  results,  between 
the  experienced  miner  who  strikes  the  lump  of  ore  the  right  blow 
in  the  right  place,  with  this  immense  hand  hammer,  and  the  tyro, 
is  very  great.  Contracts  for  sledging  and  loading,  which  sometimes 
include  a  little  block-holing  and  short  tramming,  have  been  let  at 
prices  varying  from  20  to  50  cents  per  ton.  The  loading  usually 
costs  not  to  exceed  10  or  12  cents,  the  balance  being  chiefly 
sledging.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  texture  of  ore,  some 
kinds  requiring  five  times  as  much  sledging  as  others.  On  the 
whole,  Marquette  ores  break  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  those 
of  the  Eastern  magnetic  mines.  With  poorer  ground  worked  and 
the  market  more  in  favor  of  buyers  (which  makes  them  more 
exacting  on  quality),  the  cost  of  this  element  will  be  increased. 

Drops,  similar  to  those  used  at  foundries  to  break  old  castings, 
have  been  employed  to  break  very  hard  lumps  of  ore,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  getting  the  lumps  of  ore  to  them  has  caused  this  plan 
to  be  abandoned.  In  the  copper  region  powerful  steam  hammers 
have  been  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  the  same  objection 
as  that  given  above  would  apply  to  their  introduction  at  the 
iron  mines.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  lump  of  iron-ore 
is  not  worth  more  than  about  one-hundredth  part  as  much  as  a 
lump  of  copper  of  the  same  weight,  and  therefore  will  not  bear  as 
much  handling. 

A  steam  miner  who  can  walk  up  to  the  lump  of  ore  and  sledge 
it  to  pieces  where  it  lies  is  what  is  wanted.  Nitro-glycerine  or 
duallin  breaks  the  material  finer,  producing  by  its  explosion  more 
of  a  smashing  effect  than  powder,  and  thereby  requiring  less  sledg- 
ing. There  is  no  doubt,  as  is  elsewhere  stated,  about  the  advan- 
tage of  employing  these  new  explosives  in  block-holing. 

4.  Handling  Rook. — In  addition  to  the  rock  which  overlies  the 
ore,  considered  under  stripping,  at  most  of  the  mines  more  or  less 
rock  is  found  mixed  with  the  ore  through  the  mines,  which  has  to  be 
removed  during  the  process  of  mining.  The  proportion  varies  from 
none  up  to  one-half  of  the  whole,  and  often  for  short  periods  more 
than  this  ;  the  average  at  this  time  is  believed  to  be  twenty  per 
cent.     The  25  cents  placed  against  this  item  in  the  table  is  intended 
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to  cover  the  cost  of  sorting  out  and  handling  this  rock  under  ave- 
rage circumstances.  This  cost  will  be  increased  as  poorer  grades  of 
stuff  are  worked. 

S.  Miscellaneous  Work — The  21  cents  opposite  this  item  in 
the  table  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  foremen,  repairs  of 
tracks  and  roads,  wheeling,  tramming,  blaster,  sometimes  hand- 
pumping,  and  such  securing  of  the  workings  as  may  be  necessar>% 
etc. 

III.  Mining  Materials  and  Implements,  embracing  ''Mine 

Costs.'* 

This  general  head  is  subdivided  in  the  table  into  Explosives, 
Tools,  and  Repairs,  which  are  in  turn  itemized,  as  will  appear  be- 
low. The  expense  incurred  here  is  31^  cents  per  ton  of  ore  pro- 
duced, equal  to  about  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost. 

I,  2.  Explosives — Powder  and  fuse  and  nitro-glycerine.  The 
present  (1870)  is  an  unfortunate  time  to  collect  statistics  regarding 
the  cost  of  explosives,  for  the  reason  that  nitro-glycerine  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  on  trial,  and  most  of  the  mines  employ  both  it  and  pow- 
der in  the  same  pits,  making  it  difficult  to  separate  the  results. 
The  place  of  the  new  explosive  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly  fixed 
in  our  mines.  It  is  more  powerful  than  powder,  bulk  for  bulk, 
or  wci^^ht  for  weight  ;  can  be  used  in  wet  as  well  or  better  than 
in  dry  ground,  which  is  very  important  in  some  places  ;  it  has 
so  far  proved  no  more  dangerous  than  powder,  and  its  fumes 
have  not  been  found  objectionable.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
fragments  rjcsulting  from  its  use  are  usually  smaller,  hence  require 
less  sledging,  and,  it  being  more  powerful  than  powder,  less  drilling 
is  needed. 

In  the  case  of  wet  holes  intended  for  sand-blasting,  nitro-glyce- 
rine can  often  be  used  in  small  charges  to  produce  cracks  which 
carry  off  the  water  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  powder. 
Overhanging  loose  rock  can  often  be  advantageously  brought  down 
by  a  flat  cartridge  of  glycerine. 

In  short  holes,  3  to  6  feet,  glycerine  will  sometimes  break  two  or 
three  times  as  much  ground  as  powder,  thus  making  the  saving  on 
the  drilling  more  than  balance  the  extra  cost  of  the  explosive. 

The  quantity  of  glycerine  used  per  hole,  of  course,  varies  with  its 
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depth  and  other  circumstances,  and  is  at  the  Washington  and  Re- 
pubHc  Mines,  according  to  Captain  Peter  Pascoe,  as  follows  : — 


Depth  of  hole. 

3  feet 
4 

5 
6 

8 

10 

12 

14 
16 

18 

20 


Glycerine. 

^i 

lbs. 

i^ 

2ji 

3>^ 

5 

7 

10 

14 

18 

21 

<r 

24 

(( 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  use  of  this  explosive  hastens 
work.  Sinking  and  drifting  can  be  more  speedily  done  with  it 
than  without. 

Whether  it  is  suited  to  breaking  the  great  masses  from  the  solid 
ledge  remains  to  be  seen.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  used  to  fill  the 
cracks  produced  by  shaking,  where  heavy  sand  blasts  are  required ; 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  drill-holes  large  enough  to  contain  the 
requisite  amount  of  the  blasting  oil  can  be  profitably  employed  ; 
two  or  more  holes  could  be  used,  but  this  would  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  drilling.  It  certainly  costs  more  per  ton  of  ore  mined 
than  powder,  but  how  far  this  greater  cost  is  balanced  by  other  ad- 
vantages experience  must  determine.  It  is  significant  that  in  1870, 
being  the  next  year  after  its  introduction,  over  $40,000  worth  was 
sold  in  the  Marquette  region  at  $1.50  per  pound.  In  1872  about 
40,000  pounds  were  used,  the  price  being  $1.25  per  pound.  The 
Painsville  Ohio  Co.  erected  (1871)  a  factory  near  Negaunec.  Duallin 
and  giant  powder  have  recently  been  introduced. 

The  figures  given  in  the  table,  and  in  what  follows,  refer  exclu- 
sively to  powder,  the  nitro-glycerine  element  having  been  eliminated 
as  far  as  was  possible.  Fuse  costs  about  ^  cent  per  ton,  leaving 
9  cents  per  ton  for  powder,  which,  according  to  the  data  obtained, 
varied  from  7  to  10  cents.  The  price  of  powder  ranged  from  $3-75 
to  $4.50  per  keg  of  25  pounds.     Therefore  an  average  of  45  tons 
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of  ore  should  have  been  broken  with  one  Iccg  of  powder,  or  about 
yi  pound  of  powder  to  one  ton  of  ore.  Tfais,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, does  not  express  the  actual  work  of  the  powder,  on  account 
of  the  arooant  of  rock  moved  in  addition  to  the  ore — in  one  iiutaau 
2^jC€0  weighed  tons  of  material  required  520  kegs  of  powder,  or  72 
tuns  per  keg.  In  another  instance  31  kegs  threw  down  3.500  tons 
(appruximale)  of  quartzite,  or  113  tons  per  keg.  One  miac,  ivhich 
produced  over  100.000  torn  of  ore  tn  1869,  consumed  for  all  purposes 
one  keg  of  powder  to  every  43  tons  of  ore  produced.  The  waste 
material  in  this  case  did  not  amount  to  over  20  per  cent. ,  hence 
about  53  tons,  or,  say,  i8  cubic  yards  of  matciial.  were  moved  per 
keg  of  powder.  The  consumption  of  explosives  per  ton  wf  ure 
most  increase  as  the  mines  grow  deeper,  either  by  the  greater 
amount  required  to  remove  the  rock  covering,  or  by  the  less  favor- 
able oj^ortunity  afforded  for  blasting,  if  tlie  ore  be  won  undci- 
ground. 

In  one  group  of  New  Jersey  mines,  the  powder  and  fuse  in  1S70 
cost  18  cents  per  ton;  in  another  mine  in  Soutlicrn  New  York, 
14^  cents;  in  Sweden,  at  the  Pcrsberg  mines.  15  cents.  All  of 
which  figures  considerably  exceed  those  reached  in  Marquette, 
which  is  proof  of  the  economy  in  explosives  from  working  iron 
mines  as  open  quarries  as  long  as  possible, 

3,  Steel— The  use  of  steel  drills  has  already  been  described,  and 
reference  made  to  the  brands  in  use.  My  data,  which  are  far  from 
complete,  under  this  head,  indicate  that  the  cost  of  steel  per  ton  of 
ore  ranges  from  ^  to  Si'j  cents,  avemging  perhaps  i^^^  cents;  the 
price  of  steel  being  20  cents  per  pound.  This  would  give  about  11 
tons  of  ore,  or  about  3  cubic  yards  per  pound  of  steel  consumed, 
which  is  less  than  the  data  obtained  direct  on  this  point  seemed  to 
indicate, 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  mines  to  charge  the  ore  contractors  2 
per  cent,  on  their  contracts  for  wear  of  steel,  which  agrees  nearly 
with  the  above.  At  other  mines  the  steel  is  weighed  at  the  end  ot 
each  month,  and  the  contractor  charged  with  the  shortage,  what- 
ever it  be, 

4-  ToolB,  other  than  Drilla.— Cost  about  4i^  cents  per  ton  of  ore. 

The  Ames  No.  2  D-handled,  square,  and  round-pointed,  strap- 
backed,  sohd  steel  shovel  is  the  favorite, 

Washoe  picks,  Nos.  S  and  6,  and  Powell,  same  numbers,  both 
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railroad  (25  inches  long),  and  pole  (19  inches  long)  are  extensively 
used.  Certain  mines  make  their  own  picks  after  a  fashion  of  their 
own. 

Solid  steel  crow-bars,  both  single  and  double-pointed,  are  used.- 
Solid  cast-steel  sledges,  both  American  and  chrome,  weighing 
from  16  to  18  pounds,  and  often  25  lbs.,  are  extensively  used. 

Solid  cast-steel  striking-hammers,  8  to  9  pounds,  and  in  some  in- 
stances II  pounds,  are  employed. 

5.  Blacksmiths'  Supplies. — This  item  is  largely  made  up  of 
coal  and  iron,  steel  being  embraced  under  another  head.  Charcoal 
was  formerly  used  exclusively  for  working  steel ;  but  mineral  coal 
is  now  employed  with  good  results  at  most  mines.  The  table  shows 
this  item  to  be  a  trifle  less  than  five  cents  per  ton  of  ore. 

6.  Blacksmiths'  Labor. — This  is  largely  sharpening  drills.  The 
number  dulled  per  day  by  a  gang  of  three  drillers  will  average  about 
75,  in  hard  ore.  One  blacksmith  and  helper  will  sharpen  about 
27  s  drills  per  day  often  hours.  The  ii  cents  marked  opposite  this 
item  embraces  all  the  blacksmiths'  work  done  in  and  about  the  mine, 
for  whatever  purpose.  Therefore  strictly,  it  should  have  been  di- 
vided, part  going  to  dead  work. 

IV.  Handling  Ore  from  Miners'  Hands  to  Cars,  and 

Pumping. 

Pumping,  which  has  heretofore  been  a  small  item  in  the  Mar- 
quette region,  cannot  well  be  separated  from  hoisting  ore,  as 
the  same  machinery  does  both.  This  item,  in  the  case  of  some 
New  Jersey  magnetic  mines,  costs  75  cents  per  ton  of  ore  :  at  the 
Persberg  mines,  Sweden,  it  costs  but  7  cents.  The  entire  cost 
under  this  head,  in  the  Marquette  region,  including  hoisting  and 
pumping,  is  41  cents  per  ton  of  ore  produced,  which  equals  i$l4 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  work  is  done  in  part  by  horses,  part 
by  men,  and  part  by  steam. 

I,  2,  3.  The  Work  of  Horses  in  Handling  Ore. — The  team 
work  employed  at  the  Marquette  mines,  apart  from  the  stripping, 
amounts,  according  to  my  inquiries,  which  have  been  quite  full  on 
this  point,  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  mining,  or  say  27  cents 
per  ton  of  ore,  the  drivers*  wages  being  the  largest  item.  This  cost 
is  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  expenditure  for  teaming,  by  the 
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total  number  of  tons  of  ore  produced.  If  it  was  figured  only  on  the 
ore  actually  handled  by  the  horses,  it  would  be  much  greater.  If 
to  thi«  were  added  tlie  cost  of  the  team-work  employed  in  stripping, 
the  total  would  nol  be  less  than  30  cents  per  ton  of  ore,  or.  lay 
$250,003  on  tlic  product  of  1870,  a  sum  sufficient  in  itself  to  supply 
all  the  mines  In  the  region  with  all  the  additional  steam-hoisting 
and  pumping  machinery  and  small  locomotives  required  to  do  the 
work  now  done  by  horses,  and  at  a  very  much  less  yearly  cost 
\Vc  may  verify  tliis  almost  incredible  estimate  in  another  way.  TIk 
total  number  of  horses  employed  at  all  the  mines  in  1870.  including 
hired  teams,  was  about  364,  or  an  average  of  30  to  each  mine,  vary- 
ing from  9  to  74.  The  best  data  I  can  get  indicate  that  to  work  a 
lot  of  horses  for  one  year,  including  wages  of  drivers,  stable-men, 
smiths'  work,  forage,  repairs  of  vehicles,  and  depreciation,  in  the 
years  1869  and  1S70,  cost  an  average  of  $650  per  horse.  The  wagcj 
of  hired  teams,  including  drivers,  for  the  same  period,  was  $6  pc 
day.  At  this  rale,  364  horses  would  have  cost  nearly  $240,000.  a 
sum  sufficiently  near  ihc  other  to  confirm  the  general  truth  of  the 
estimate. 

These  figures  surely  justify  the  prediction,  that  if  there  erer 
comes  a  period  when  our  mines  do  not  pay,  it  may  be  due  largely 
to  horses.  In  ibts  age  of  steam,  has  a  business  any  just  right  lo 
prosper  which  employs  horses  to  do  work  that  can  be  more  chc.iply 
done  by  machinery?  The  average  number  of  tons  of  ore  handled 
per  horse  employed  in  and  about  the  mines  for  all  work  in  1870 
was  2,350,  ranging  from  i  .150  to  5,300  tons.  In  considering  these 
facts  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mines  in  question  are  not 
by  any  means  without  steam  power.  Twelve  engines,  varj'ing  in 
power  from  say  10  to  50  horse,  were  at  work.  To  prove  that  this 
item  of  cost  is  unusually  large  in  the  Marquette  region.  I  will  give 
a  few  facts  regarding  the  employment  of  live  stock  at  mines,  which 
have  come  under  my  notice  elsewhere.  While  the  cases  cited  do 
not  present  all  circumstances  like  the  Marquette  mines,  they  are 
sufficiently  near  to  afford  interesting  comparisons. 

The  Cornwall  Ore  Hank  Co.,  Penn.,  shipped  from  their  one  im- 
mense deposit,  in  1870,  over  174,000  tons,  employing  no  horses  in 
the  work.  The  ore  was  all  handled  by  one  locomotive,  the  cars 
being  lo.idcd  by  wheelbarrows.  No  pumping  is  required  in  tliii 
mine,  and  the  facilities  for  reaching  the  ore  with  cars  are  unusualljr 
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good.     The  ore  is  quite  soft,  so  that  the  blasting  does  not  endan- 
ger the  tracks. 

The  Iron  mountain  mine,  Missouri,  shipped  in  1870  more  ore 
than  any  one  mine  in  the  Marquette  region.  It  employed  during 
the  winter  68,  and  during  the  summer  a  somewhat  less  number 
of  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  One  animal  moved  about  twelve  tons 
per  day,  or  3,6cx)  tons  per  year  ;  but  more  than  three-fourths  of 
this  stock  was  employed  in  getting  **  surface  ore,"  a  feature  which 
does  not  exist  in  Marquette  mining.  The  bluff  (quarried)  ore 
moved  per  horse  employed  was  more  than  five  times  the  above 
amount.     No  steam-engine  or  locomotive  was  in  use  at  the  mine. 

At  the  Caledonia  and  Keene  mines,  St.. Lawrence  County,  New 
York,  in  1869,  three  horses  handled  27,500  tons  of  ore  and  waste, 
the  average  haul  being  over  700  feet,  all  up  grade,  in  places  steep. 
This  gives  over  9,000  tons  per  head  ;  steam  was  not  employed  for 
handling  material  at  either  mine. 

The  Sterling  mine.  Orange  County,  New  York,  shipped  in  1869 
40,000  tons  of  ore,  which  was  handled  under  circumstances  quite 
similar  to  those  encountered  in  the  Marquette  region,  by  two 
horses  and  one  small  stationary  engine,  which  gives  20,000  tons 
per  animal  employed.  The  system  of  tramways  and  sidings  at 
this  mine  is  very  complete. 

Passing  from  American  to  Swedish  mines,  which  arc  far  deeper, 
and  in  which  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  rock  mixed  w^ith  ore, 
we  find  that  in  the  Pcrsberg  mines,  in  1870  (sec  table),  the  total 
cost  for  handling  ore  and  water  drawing  was  14*  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  cost,  or  33  cents  per  ton  of  ore  ;  and  this  amount  included 
the  handling  of  all  the  rock  and  other  waste  material  which  in  our 
table  is  embraced  under  Dcad-zuork.  If  we  take  out  of  dead-work 
10  cents  for  handling  this  waste  and  add  it  to  the  amount 
found  above,  we  have  51  cents  as  total  cost  of  handling  Lake 
Superior  ores,  equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost,  or 
about  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  in  the  Swedish  mines,  but  there 
water  was  exclusively  used. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  horses^  have  come  to  play  so 
important  a  part  at  our  mines. 


*  It  should  be  noted  that  oxen  have  been  in  use   for  some  time  at  the  Lake  Superior 
mine,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  at  no  other. 
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TTic  first  operation  in  opening  a  new  mine  is,  usually,  to  strip 
off  the  earth  and  rock  covering,  which  can  be  best  accomplished 
with  tlic  horse  and  cart.  On  the  ore  face  thus  exposed,  mininu  is 
begun,  the  ore  beii^  hauled  to  the  cars  (often  not  brought  vcr^* 
near  to  the  pit),  and  such  rock  aa  is  mixed  with  the  ore  is  sorted 
out  and  hauled  in  another  direction.  It  is  very  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical to  back  a  cart  directly  to  the  miners'  hands,  and  this  was 
done  until  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  l/ie  u-ay  to  get  out  ore.  There 
was  certainly  no  belter  way  at  the  start  in  many  cases  ;  but  when 
horses  come  to  be  used  on  hauls  of  over  500  feet  and  up  grades,  in 
places  as  steep  as  t  in  lo,  the  operation  costing  25  to  30  cents  per 
ton,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ask  if  such  ore  had  not  better  be  left 
in  the  ground  until  machinery  propelled  by  steam  can  be  brought 
to  bear  on  it.  Another  cause  which  conspired  to  prolong  this  expen- 
sive mode,  was  the  great  demand  for  ore  during  the  war  and  the 
consequent  high  prices.  Mine  superintendents  were  given  no  time 
to  plan  nor  make  improvements  looking  to  future  economy.  Afine 
owners  did  not  then  want  surveys,  nor  machinery,  nor  tunnels,  nor 
anything  that  had  reference  to  the  future ;  they  only  wanted  ore, 
nor  did  they  care  much  what  it  cost,  nor  what  the  quality  was  (so 
consumers  say) ;  it  was  ore.  ore,  ore  !  Wherever  three  men  could 
be  set  at  work,  a  cart  was  backed  up  to  them  and  shipments  began 
from  a  new  pit. 

On  short  hauls,  smooth  roads,  and  light  grades,  horses  can  be 
used  to  advantage,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  used,  especially  where 
there  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  as  to  the  quantity  of  ore  in  the  pit 
worked,  which  is  often  the  case.  But  where  there  is  a  large 
mass  of  ore,  rock,  or  earth  to  be  moved  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, it  will  usually  pay  to  bring  steam-power  to  bear  upon  it. 
Portable,  or  easily-to-be-moved  railroads,  and  small  locomotives 
for  long  hauls  are  in  much  favor  at  this  time,  and  would  have  tlie 
advantage  of  utilizing  existing  wagon-roads.  But  the  first  step  in 
many  cases  is  undoubtedly  to  lay  horse  railways  on  the  present 
roads.  As  is  shown  above  in  the  remarks  on  the  use  of  horses  in 
certain  New  York  iron  mines,  one  animal  can  move  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  tons  on  such  roads  in  one  year.  If  the  horses  at 
our  Marquette  mines  can  be  made  to  perform  one  third  this  amount 
of  work,  the  present  cost  of  hauling  will  be  reduced  fifty  per  cent. 

Portable  hoisting-engines  are  extensively  used  in  New  Jersey  and 
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Pennsylvania ;  they  can  be  set  up  quickly  just  where  wanted,  and 
handle  material  rapidly  and  with  great  economy.  A  thorough  sys- 
tem of  under-ground  communications  which  would  bring  all  or  most 
of  the  material  to  the  main  hoisting-shaft  is  always  to  be  aimed  at,  as 
in  this  way  the  dead  lift  may  be  made  by  steam.  At  present,  owing 
to  the  continued  pressure  for  ore,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  ore 
and  rock  carted  up-hill,  over  abominable  roads,  from  pits  which  in  a 
few  months,  perhaps,  will  or  could  be  reached  by  drifts  along  which 
the  ore  could  be  cheaply  trammed  to  a  steam  hoisting-shaft. 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  extensive  use  of  draught  animals  has 
led  to  great  perfection  in  the  carts,  wagons,  and  sleds.  A  dump- 
sled  for  winter  use,  contrived  by  Captain  Merry,  of  the  Jackson 
mine,  is  a  perfect  vehicle  of  its  kind.  I  am  unable  to  give  draw- 
ings of  but  one,  known  as  Daniel  Willson's  Patent  Dump  Wagon, 
of  which  over  50  are  in  use  in  the  region.     See  Plate  XVII. 

While  harnessed  to  the  cart  or  wagon  is  the  favorite  mode  of 
using  the  horse,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  way.  Some  pits  in  the 
course  of  mining  became  too  deep  for  cart  roads ;  these  were  in 
many  instances  worked  by  swing  derricks^  horses  being  the  power 
employed ;  the  long  booms  of  these  derricks  made  it  possible  to 
drop  the  bucket  in  different  parts  of  a  wide  pit.  This  method  is, 
however,  very  expensive,  as  the  following  figures  will  show.  The 
total  lift  from  bottom  of  pit  to  bottom  of  cart  was  in  one  case  79 
feet ;  the  cost  being  as  follows  : — 

2  men  filling $4  CO 

1  man  to  land 2  00 

2  derrick  horses  and  driver 5  25 


$11  25 


This  sum  paid  for  hoisting  45  tons  in  10  hours,  is  equal  to  25  cents 
per  ton.  In  one  case,  where  the  hoist  was  55  feet,  the  cost  was  16 
cents  per  ton. 

In  another  case,  with  the  ordinary  two-bucket  horse-whim,  the 
cost  of  hoisting  65  feet,  and  landing,  was  6  cents  per  ton  ;  this  did 
not  include  filling  the  buckets.  In  another  case  the  ore  was  hoisted 
40  feet,  and  landed  for  5  cents  per  ton,  not  including  the  filling. 
Estimating  the  filling  at  10  cents,  these  facts  show  that  it  costs  in 
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the  cases  citctJ  an  average  of  I  cent  to  lift  one  ton  of  ore  7  feet, 
including  the  landing  or  dumping,  which  employs  one  man. 

Without  attempting  to  fully  solve  the  important  problem  of 
tlic  best  m'jtie  of  handhng  the  material  at  Marquette  mines,  for 
that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report,  I  would  suggest  the  follow- 
ing general  policy  as  being  safe  for  the  mines  to  pursue  : — 

Let  all  large  pits  now  worked,  where  a  considerable  amount  of 
horse  labor  is  required,  be  suspended  until  some  form  of  steam  ma- 
chinery can  be  brought  to  bear  on  them,  TJiere  are,  of  ctmrse, 
exceptions  to  this  rule  :  for  instance,  where  the  other  costs  arc  un- 
usually light,  more  money  may  be  expended  in  handling  the  ore,  as 
is  often  the  case  with  the  soft  hematites  ;  but  the  principle  is,  I  lliink. 
correct.  It  would  not  be  diHicult  to  find  many  instances  of  this 
kind  ;  for  example,  a  given  pit  is  worked,  the  ore  being  moved  by 
horses,  at  a  profit  say  of  50  cents  per  ton,  which  if  left  for  one  year 
could  be  reached  by  some  tunnel  or  other  improvement  which  would 
permit  the  same  ore  to  be  taken  out  at  a  profit  of  $1.00  per  ton  ; 
it  would  certainly  pay  to  wait  in  such  instances.  In  these  cases  tt 
will  usually  be  found  that  the  super! lUendcnt  has  been  persuaded 
into  promising  that  his  mine  can  be  made  to  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  ore  which  may  have  been  already  sold,  his  attention 
being  thereby  fixed  on  a  lai^e  product,  rather  than  cheap  mining. 
This  subject  will  be  considered  more  fully  below.  I  will  here  only 
ask,  if  it  is  not  better  policy  for  a  mine  to  net  say  $50,000  on  50.COO 
tons  of  ore,  than  to  make  the  same  sum  on  100,000  tons.  If  the 
mines  were  inexhaustible  it  might  not  make  much  difference,  but 
as  it  is,  it  may  make  all  the  difference  there  is  between  a  profitable 
business  and  an  unprofitable  one  in  the  end.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  while  the  ore  business  has  been  on  the  whole  profitable, 
there  are  large  mines  that  have  been  producing  ore  for  years  that 
have  never  returned  a  dollar  to  their  stockholders. 

Among  the  mining  appliances  which  have  been  brought  to  great 
perfection  in  the  Marquette  region,  arc  the  various  forms  of 
pockets  and  shoots  for  transferring  the  ore,  first,  from  the  mine 
cars,  buckets,  and  carts  to  the  railroad  cars,  and  second,  from  these 
to  the  vessel. 

The  magnificent  ore  docks  at  Marquette,  Escanaba,  and  L'Anse 
belong  to  the  latter  class,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  kind 
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in  the  United  States  if  not  in  the  world.  They  are  described  and 
illustrated  in  Chapter  I.,  and  in  Appendix  F.  of  Vol.  II. 

Of  the  first  class  there  are  numerous  varieties,  from  the  simple 
log  crib  built  up  alongside  and  above  the  track,  into  which  the 
ore  is  dumped  from  elevated  railways,  and  from  the  sloping  bottom 
of  which  it  is  **  shot"  through  holes  closed  by  rods  into  cars  at  a 
cost  of  not  over  3^  cents  per  ton,  to  the  more  expensive  and  per- 
fect contrivance  employed  at  the  Cleveland  mine,  which  is  shown 
in  Plate  XVIII. 

The  mine  car  in  this  case  passes  over  the  centre  of  the  pocket, 
which  dumps  its  ore  in  turn  into  a  car  or  cart  below,  by  an  ingeni- 
ously arranged  door  which  is  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

4.  Loading  Ore  from  Stook  Pile — During  the  winter  no  ship- 
ments are  made  from  the  mines,  hence  the  product  has  to  be  piled  up. 
It  is  the  policy  of  some  mines,  and  I  think  it  is  the  best,  to  do 
most  of  their  dead  work  in  the  winter,  hence  to  stock  but 
little  ore ;  others  maintain  nearly  the  same  rate  of  production  in 
proportion  to  the  force  employed,  winter  and  summer.  Stocked 
ore  has  to  be  loaded  in  cars  by  hand,  which  is  always  contract 
work  and  costs  from  9  to  12  cents  per  ton,  the  mean  being,  say  11 
cents,  including  all  costs  connected  with  it.  This  amount,  distributed 
over  the  whole  product  for  the  year,  was  found  to  average  for  the 
cases  inquired  into,  i-fj^  cents  per  ton. 

5.  Machinery  for  Pumping  and  Hoisting. — Notwithstanding 
the  great  cost  of  the  work  of  horses,  a  large  amount  of  machinery, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  is  now  in  use,  as  the  following  state- 
ments will  prove : — 

The  introduction  of  machinery  has  so  far  seemed  to  make  but 
little  relative  diminution  in  the  number  of  horses  employed,  because 
of  the  greater  amount  of  waste  material  which  has  to  be  moved  in 
the  later  years.  The  amount  given  in  the  table,  opposite  this  item, 
ll-j^  cents,  is  designed  to  be  an  approximation  to  the  cost  of  run- 
ning the  machinery  of  such  mines  as  have  plants  distributed  over 
the  entire  product  of  those  mines.  I  estimate  that  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  product  of  such  mines  was  handled  by  machinery  in  1870. 
The  actual  cost  of  moving  the  ore  so  handled,  including  the  pump- 
ingy  varied  from  14  to  21  cents,  the  mean,  as  shown  by  my  data, 
being  about  18  cents.  This  cost  is  made  up  of  wages  of  engineers 
and  firemen,  say  fifteen  per  cent. ;  fillers,  landers,  and  surface  tram- 
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ming,  sixty  per  cent.;  fuel,  repairs  of  machinery  and  supplies,  say 
twenty-five  per  cent.  This  covers  the  cost  from  miners'  hands  to 
cars  or  stock  pile. 

While  this  sum  is  materially  less  than  the  cost  of  the  same  work 
by  horses,  it  is  much  greater  than  in  the  Copper  region  of  Lake 
Superior,  where  this  work  is  brought  to  great  perfection.  Some 
of  the  appliances  employed  in  the  Copper  region  cannot  be  u=ed 
at  iron  mines  on  account  of  the  greater  irregularity  of  the  deposits. 
But  time  will  introduce  many  economies  which  will  reduce  this  item 
below  the  figures  given.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  comparing  the 
cost  of  steam  machinery  with  horses,  that  in  the  case  of  the  engines 
all  the  pumping  is  included,  while  the  horses  handle  only  the  ore  and 
rock.  Making  this  correction,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  costs  at  least  four 
times  as  much  to  handle  the  same  material  by  horses  as  by  machinery. 
The  following  description  of  recently  erected  plants  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  machinery  now  in  use  at  the  iron  mines,  it  being 
essentially  such  as  is  employed  at  the  copper  mines. 

The  Macombcr  mine  machinery  consists  of  one  steam-engine 
with  cylinder  i8  x  24  inches,  with  bed  cast  solid  in  one  piece. 
Valve  is  of  the  kind  known  as  the  H  valve,  and  is  worked  bv  link 
motion  ;  steam  pipe  4  inches  in  diameter  ;  exhaust  pipe  6  inches  in 
diameter ;  engine  supplied  with  the  Judson  governor.  Pump  for 
fccdinLT  brn'Icr  is  worked  from  cross-head  ;  also  an  auxiliarx*  for  fire 
protection,  etc.  Main  sliaft  is  5  inclies  in  diameter,  of  hammered 
iron,  and  16  feet  long.  One  boiler  48  inch  shell,  2^  feet  lonj:;,  with 
two  18-incli  flues.  Smoke-stack  is  40  feet  high  and  24  inches  in 
diameter.  The  winding  drums  are  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  sutii- 
cient  capacity  to  contain  525  feet  of  I  ^'  inch  wire  rope.  They  are 
worked  hv  a  friction  movement,  thrown  in  and  out  c>f  irear  bv 
means  of  eccentrics  witli  lever  attacliments.  The  brakes  arc  known 
as  band-brakes,  which  chimp  tlie  entire  surface  of  the  drum.  5  inches 
in  widtli,  and  are  of  sufficient  power  to  hold  a  loaded  skip  at  any 
point  in  case  of  accident.  They  are  worked  by  levers  witli  hand  or 
foot,  as  mav  he  desired.  The  drums  make  about  13  5  >  revolutions 
per  minute,  the  eni;ine  making  So,  w  hich  gives  the  skip  a  s^Ked  of 
a  trifle  less  tlian  3  feet  per  second.  The  skips  are  of  hea\y  boiler 
iron,  eacli  having  {owx  12-incli  wheels.  The  capacity  of  eacli  is  35 
cubic  feet,  equal  to  about  2|j  tons  of  ore.  The  pump  is  10  inches 
in  diameter  by  6  feet  stroke,  capable  o{  discharging  660  gallons  of 
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water  per  minute.  It  fs  worked  from  a  slotted  crank  arm,  on  end 
of  main  drum  shaft,  which  admits  of  lengthening  or  shortening  the 
stroke  at  pleasure.  The  pump  is  double  acting,  with  single  valve 
on  a  new  plan.  It  is  furnished  with  rods,  travellers,  connections, 
balance  bobs,  etc.  This  machinery  was  furnished  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  and  set  up  at  the  mine  in  working  order  for  pumping  and 
hoisting  by  the  Iron  Bay  Foundry,  Marquette,  Mich.,  1872. 

The  Barnum  mine  plant  consists  of  one  horizontal  high  pressure 
steam-engine  of  20  inches  diameter  of  cylinder  and  30  inches  stroke  ; 
steam  furnished  by  two  tubular  boilers,  each  48  inches  in  diameter 
and  14  feet  long,  and  each  containing  50  tubes,  three  inches  in 
diameter.  Maximum  power  of  this  engine  is  120  horse,  but  is 
working  at  present  at  one-third  its  capacity.  There  are  two 
winding  drums,  each  5  feet  in  diameter;  speed  of  engine  about  60 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  of  drums  about  12.  Drums  are  at- 
tached to  main  shaft  by  cone-gears,  which  are  operated  by  steam 
cylinders  and  levers ;  screw-levers  control  the  brakes  and  drums 
during  the  descent  of  the  skip. 

Engine  is  connected  to  the  drum-shaft  by  spur-gearing  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  five ;  speed  of  skip  in  shaft,  about  3  feet  per 
second  ;  load  of  ore,  5,000  pounds  ;  weight  of  skip,  which  is  self- 
dumping,  is  2,400  pounds,  making  the  total  load  7,400  pounds. 
Actual  power  employed,  about  47  horse  ;  engine  also  draws  water 
with  a  6-inch  Cornish  pump.  Total  weight  of  this  machinery 
about  42  tons,  and  total  cost  about  $io,ooo.  Built  at  the  Michigan 
Iron  Foundry,  Detroit,  in  1869. 

The  foregoing  described  plants,  together  with  those  given  in  the 
subjoined  tabular  statement  (pages  280  and  281),  embrace  over 
three-fourths  of  all  the  machinery  employed  in  hoisting  and  pump- 
ing in  the  entire  region. 


V.  Management  and  General  Expenses. 

This  covers  only  such  expenses  as  are  incurred  in  the  mining 
region,  and  not  salaries  of  officers  above  the  superintendent,  nor 
the  cost  of  selling  the  ore. 

I,  2.— Salaries,  Office  Expenses,  and  Taxes. — This  element  of 
cost  constitutes  less  than  S  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  01 
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■boat  13  cents  per  ton.  I  am  happy  to  note  here  a 
■mdi  better  ahowieg  tfaaa  in  tlie  Pcrsbcrg  mines,  Sweden,  vhm 
Ais  hem.  ia  1S70.  exist  16%  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  36  cents 
per  too  of  ore :  moAf  three  dmc?  its  co^  with  tts.  I  presume  the 
cuxas  of  lh»  rtem  in  Sweden  may  be  largely  due  to  heavier 
t«e>.  aoA  smaller  pcodnctioo. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CHEMICAL    COMPOSITION    OF    ORES.— ANALYSES. 

This  chapter  contains  the  results  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
analyses,  more  or  less  complete,  of  iron  ores  from  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula of  Michigan,  mostly  from  the  Marquette  region,  together 
with  five  analyses  of  pig-iron  produced  from  these  ores  ;  and  several 
analyses  of  ores  from  other  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  which  are  largely 
used  with  Lake  Superior  ores  as  mixtures.  In  order  to  bring  out 
the  variations  in  quality  of  the  ores,  and  to  obtain  reliable  practi- 
cal averages y  seldom  less  than  two  and  in  one  instance  eight  samples 
were  analyzed  from  the  same  mine. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  samples,  the  analyses  of  which 
appear  in  this  Report,  were  selected  by  myself  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining a  fair  and  safe  average  of  the  ore  sampled,  one  that  would 
be  borne  out  and  confirmed  by  practically  working  the  same  ore  in 
the  furnace.  I  am  well  aware,  from  extended  observation  and 
practical  experience,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  published  analyses 
of  iron  ores,  not  only  have  no  practical  value,  but  are  positively 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  iron  trade,  representing  as 
they  so  often  do  the  ores  to  be  richer  in  iron  than  they  actually  are, 
simply  because  the  samples  analyzed  were  not  honestly  or  skilfully 
collected.  Even  the  most  skilful  and  conscientious  men,  if  they 
err  at  all  in  collecting  a  sample  from  a  new  iron  location,  are 
almost  sure  to  err  on  the  side  of  finding  too  much,  rather  than  too 
little  iron.  The  chemist  is  often  wrongly  blamed  for  these  false 
results.  My  experience  with  many  analysts  leads  me  to  believe 
that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  thoroughly  honest  and  painstaking  men, 
who  return  correct  results  for  the  samples  sent  them  ;  the  trouble 
is  with  the  samplers.  This  point  receives  further  consideration 
under  Explorations,  Chapter  VII. 

In  earnestly  endeavoring  to  avoid  this  rock  on  which  so  many 
mining  engineers  and  geologists  have  wrecked  their  reputations,  I 


ime  instances  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  c<^- 
1  samples  which  were  below  the  average  richness — at  least  I 
4Uite  persuaded  that  I  shall  be  charged  with  this — hence  ven- 
tre this  explanation  in  advance  of  the  charge.     If  such  mistakes 
irc   found,  I  can  only  say  myself  and  not  the  analysts  are  to 
lame,  and  I  stand  ready  to  make  such  corrections  as  Uc  in  my 

My  mrtJcoii  of  sampling  is  as  follows  ;— ist.  To  obtain  an  aver- 
of  a  producing  mine ;  I   found  that  the  immense  stock  piles 
ficumulatcd  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  end  of  the  shipping  sea- 
on,  afforded    excellent    opportunities   for   sampling.     The   stock 
at  the  mines  or  a  large  number  of  loaded  cars  were  often  re- 
jned  to,  and  in  many  instances  it  was  thought  best  to  go  into  the 
1  take  the  samples  from  the  solid  ledge  or  the  loose  ore  as 
lA  ueing  taken  out.      In  cither  case  an  ordinary  .shot  bag,  hold- 
;  4  or  5  pounds  ef  ore,  wasfitUd  with  small  fragntents,  varying 
jrom  (he  sise  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnttt,  of  all  kinds  of  ore,  from 
nil  parts  of  the  pile,  together  with  the  rock,  if  any ,  which  iL'as  found 
tnixfd  tvith  the  ore.      Some  of  these  fragments  were  picked  up  and 
some  were  brokeo  &om  lai^r  pieces ;  the  dust  and  mud  over  the 
ore  made  it  oflen  impossible  to  distinguish  whether  the  pieces  taken 
were  ore  or  rock.    These  samples  were  all  pulverized  and  thor- 
oughly mixed,  and  from  this  the  specimens  were  taken  for  the 
chemist,  the  same  being  forwarded  by  mail  in  small  numbered  tin 
tubes  ;  and  in  each  instance  a  pound  or  more  of  the  pulverized  ore 
was  retained  for  future  reference.     The  reserved  portions  are  now  in 
my  safe  in  Marquette,  from  which  samples  will  be  furnished  to  any 
who  may  desire.     2d.  To  obtain  an  average  sample  from  a  new  lo- 
cality or  from  exploration  pits  is  more  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 
This  subject  is  fully  treated  under  Explorations,  Chapter  VII. 

With  all  this  care  my  results  varied,  in  extreme  cases,  from  lo  per 
cent,  below  to  5  per  cent,  above  the  true  average,  but  the  common 
variation  was  not  more  than  three  per  cent.  Two  or  three  of  the 
extreme  results,  known  to  be  wrong,  are  omitted  from  the  tables. 
The  name  of  the  sampler  is  in  every  case  given  when  known, 
and  the  circumstances  of  its  collection  are  briefly  stated  in  the 
notes.  The  samples  collected  by  E.  R.  Taylor,  of  Cleveland,  were, 
at  my  request,  taken  in  accordance  with  the  rules  above  given. 
The  surname  of  the  chemists  and  date  at  which  analysis  was 
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made,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  are  given  under  the  result  in 
every  instance  except  one.  The  number  of  analyses  made,  with 
names  in  full  and  address  of  these  gentlemen,  are  as  follows  : — 

No.  Made. 

Professor  Oscar  D.  Allen,  New  Haven,  Conn 17 

Professor  Geo.  J.  Brush,  New  Haven,  Conn. ....  i 

J.  Blodgett  Britton,  Philadelphia,  Pa 56 

A.  A.  Blair,  St.  Louis,  Mo 2 

Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler,  School  of  Mines,  N.  Y 8 

Dr.    C.  F.  Chandler   and   F.  A.   Cairns,  School 

of  Mines,  N.  Y 12 

Chandler  and  Schweitzer i 

F.  H.  Emmerton,  Chicago,  111 i 

F.  B.  Jenney,  Marquette,  Mich 8 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  Maynard,  New  York 5 

Maynard  and  Wendel 3 

Ed.  R.  Taylor,  Cleveland,  Ohio 14 

Dr.  A.  Wendel,  Troy,  N.  Y 20 

Dr.  Otto  Wuth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 30 

Samuel  Peters i 

T.  G.  Wormley 4 

The  metallic  iron  was  usually  determined  by  but  one  chemist, 
as  the  chances  of  difference  on  this  clement  are  small.  Phos- 
phorus determinations  arc  more  difficult,  and  considerable  differ- 
ences in  the  amount  of  this  element  found  in  the  same  sample  by 
different  chemists,  will  be  observed.  For  this  reason  duplicates 
were  often  sent  to  two  and  sometimes  to  three  ;  the  results  being 
given  as  returned  by  them.  If  any  one  supposes  the  differences 
to  be  due  to  errors  in  samples,  which  is  improbable,  I  will  gladly 
furnish  duplicates  for  re-examination.  The  specific  gravities  of 
powder  were  mostly  determined  by  Mr.  Jenney,  and  not  by  the 
chemists  over  whose  names  they  are  sometimes  placed. 

The  subjoined  table  contains  an  approximate  general  summary  of 
the  results,  exhibiting  the  average  composition  of  the  four  classes 
of  ore  now  produced  by  the  following  mines  : — 

I.  Red  Specular  Ores,  Barnum,  Cleveland,  Jackson,  Lake 
Superior,  New  York,  Republic,  and  Kloman. 

II.  Black  Magnetic  and  Slate  Ores,  Champion,  Edwards,  Michi- 
gan, Spurr,  and  Washington. 


in.  Soft  Hematites.  Foster,  Lake  Superior,  Lake  Angeline, 
Taylor,  Macombcr,  New  England,  Shenango,  S.  C.  Smith,  and 
Winthrop, 

IV.  Flag  Ore.     Cascade. 

Table  No.  XIII.  of  Atlas  contains  a  somewhat  similarsnmniaryBO 
far  as  mctailic  iron  and  phosphorus  are  concerned.  More  facts  arc 
incorporated  in  this  table,  which  has  slightly  changed  the  averages. 


L 

U. 

■„. 

,v. 

0.70 
0,4a 
aos 
aas8 
5.89. 

0.77 

19.639 
67.76' 
0.13 

1.11 
0.69 
0.13s 
0.159 

7.818 

aSii 

75-75 
0.80 

ilf 

0.49+ 
aiio 
ouiSs 

t4-t>35 

KS 

1.81 

ffi? 

o-4i 

0.0J 

SUiric  Acid.  SUka.  or        I 

-  I' 

^ 

10D.000 

100.000 

toxooo 

100.00 

4-74 

0.13a 
0.091 
4-S9 

51.649 

li 

49-33' 

0.053 
0.03 

4.09 

A  glance  at  this  table  shows  us  that,  except  the  soft  hematite  III, , 
which  contains  about  S  per  cent,  of  water,  all  the  ores  are  essen- 
tially and  chiefly  composed  of  oxide  of  iron  and  silica  or  insoluble 
silicious  matter.  The  other  elements,  viz. ,  oxide  of  manganese, 
alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  sulphur,  phosphoric  acid,  and  water  amount 
in  the  aggregate  to  only  about  5  per  cent,  in  the  I.,  II.,  and  IV. 
classes.  So  constant  is  this  ratio  that  a  valuable  determination  of 
iron  in  a  hard  ore,  and  one  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  pur- 
poses, can  be  made  by  ascertaining  the  percentage  of  insoluble 
silicious  matter,  adding  5  to  it  and  subtracting  the  sum  from  100. 
The  result  is  the  iron  oxide,  which,  multiplied  by  .70  for  red,  and 
.72  for  black  oxides,  gives  ^n. 

Regarding  the  percer  <simiers  of  Lake 
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Superior  ores  will  at  once  note  that  their  furnace  books  very  often 
show  a  higher  yield  than  62.9  per  cent.,  which  is  given  in  the  table 
as  the  average  percentage  for  first-class  ores.  This  may  not  have 
been  the  case  in  exceptional  years,  like  1872,  when  the  consump- 
tion so  crowded  the  production  that  mines  had  not  the  time  nor 
skilled  labor  to  make  such  selection  as  they  usually  make.  But  that 
furnaces  running  on  first-class  ores  usually  make  a  better  yield  than 
that  given,  is  shown  by  **  Table  of  Metallurgical  Qualities  of  certain 
Lake  Superior  Ores  by  Consumers,"  Plate  No.  xili.  of  Atlas,  where 
various  consumers  credited  these  ores,  in  1870,  with  an  average 
of  over  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  iron^  as  shown  by  their  furnace-books. 
This  discrepancy  is  easily  accounted  for ;  the  chemist's  result  is  in 
pure  metallic  iron,  the  furnace  man's  is  in  pig  iron,  which  contains 
several  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  silicon,  and  other  substances, — see 
subjoined  analyses.  Therefore  the  chemist  should  always  find  less 
iron  than  is  shown  by  the  furnace  accounts  if  he  has  an  average 
sample  of  the  ore.  Just  what  this  difference  is  depends  on  the 
grade  of  iron  made,  on  the  waste  in  the  slag,  and  other  things  : 
good  authorities  have  placed  it  at  2\  per  cent. 

Passing  to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  table,  we  find,  in  descending  order, — oxide  of  manganese  has  a 
maximum  of  nearly  one  per  cent,  in  the  hematite,  and  is  nothing  in 
the  specular  and  flag  ores.  If  the  hematite  was  subdivided  into 
manganiferous  and  non-manganiferous  varieties,  as  suggested  un- 
der Lithology,  Chapter  III.,  then  one  variety  would  contain  only  a 
minute  quantity  of  manganese,  while  the  other  would  reach  an  aver- 
age of,  say  3  per  cent,  of  the  oxide.  The  presence  of  manganese 
adds  to  the  value  of  an  ore,  especially  for  making  steel.  Alumina 
reaches  a  maximum  of  over  2  per  cent,  in  the  magnetite  ores,  and 
is  least  in  the  specular  ores.  The  earthy  character  of  the  hematites 
would  lead  one  to  expect  more  of  this  element  in  that  class.  Lime 
and  magnesia  aggregate  a  trifle  over  one  per  cent,  in  the  high 
grade  ore,  and  less  than  this  amount  in  those  of  low  grade. 
Sulphur  is  relatively  most  abundant  in  the  magnetites ;  but,  so  far 
as  I  know,  the  minute  quantity  found  has  never  been  objected  to 
by  consumers  of  the  ore.  The  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
phosphorus  is  of  such  moment  in  connection  with  the  wants  of  the 
Bessemer  steel  manufacture,  now  rapidly  developing  in  the  West, 
that  this  subject  will  receive  especial  attention  hereafter. 
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The  distribution  and  relations  of  the  sUicious  matter  have  been 
mentionrd  ; — it  has  its  maKimum  in  the  flag  ores  where  it  readies 
onc'fourth  of  the  whole  weight,  .ind  is  least  in  the  rich  speculais, 
which  contain  only  uboul  6  per  cent,  on  the  average. 

Tlic  total  water  in  the  hard  ores  is  only  about  i  per  cent.  In 
the  soft  hematites  it  rises  to  an  average  of  ovcT  5  per  cent,,  and,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  analyses,  increases  in  a  few  instances  to 
about  twice  this  amount,  tlic  greater  part  of  which  is  combined  with 
the  iimonitc,  wliich  largely  makes  up  tJic  soft  ore.  An  appreciable 
amount  of  volatiic  matter,  supposed  to  be  mostly  carbonaceous, 
occurs  only  in  the  hematite  ores.  The  specific  gravities  given  wiU 
be  observed  to  have  a  very  significant  relation  to  the  amount  of 
iron,  which  subject  is  considered  fully  in  Chapter  III. 


Phosphonis  in  Lake  Superior  Ores. 

Pig-iron  intended  for  the  use  of  steel  makers  must  be  remarkably 
free  from  phosphorus,  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent.,  according  to 
some  authorities,  being  tlic  maximum  amount  allowable  for  many 
purposes.  As  it  has  been  found  impossible,  up  to  this  time,  to 
eliminate  this  clement  from  the  metal  either  in  the  blast  furnace  or 
in  any  of  the  various  processes  for  making  steel,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble, in  steel  manufacture,  that  we  start  with  an  ore  comparatively 
free  from  it ;  and  for  the  best  bar  iron,  only  a  very  small  amount 
of  phosphorus  is  admissible, — its  effect  being  to  produce  cold 
shortness. 

It  is  a  safe  practical  maxim  of  iron  metallurgy  that  all  the  phos- 
phorus contained  in  the  coal,  limestone,  and  ore  charged  into  a  blast 
furnace  will  be  found  in  the  resulting  pig-iron,  and  that  the  conver- 
sion of  such  pig-iron  into  steel  will  increase  the  phosphorus  just 
in  the  ratio  in  which  the  metal  is  wasted  in  the  process.  It  is 
therefore  very  evident,  if  say  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  only 
is  admissible  in  steel,  not  only  our  ores  but  fuel  and  flux  must 
be  very  free  from  phosphorus  at  the  start.  In  considering  the 
facts  regarding  this  element  here  given,  it  must  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  a  rich  ore  may  contain  more  phosphorus  than  a  lean 
ore,  and  yet  produce  a  pig-iron  containing  less  phosphorus  than 
the  other,  because  less  of  the  rich  ore  is  required  to  make  a  ton  of 
iron, 
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To  illustrate :  an  ore  yielding  66|  per  cent,  in  the  furnace,  and 
containing  .06  of  phosphorus,  will  produce  a  pig  containing  .09  of 
phosphorus  ;  while  an  ore  containing  but  50  per  cent,  of  iron  and 
.05  of  phosphorus  will  produce  a  pig  containing  ,ro  of  phospho- 
rus ;  therefore  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  ore  must  be  always  con- 
sidered in  comparing  the  amounts  of  phosphorus.  Applying  this 
rule  to  the  facts  given  in  the  foregoing  table,  we  shall  find  that  the 
apparent  greater  freedom  of  the  hematite  and  flag  ores  from  phos- 
phorus is  nearly  balanced  by  their  comparative  poverty  in  iron. 

The  distribution  of  phosphorus  among  the  Lake  Superior  ores, 
so  far  as  my  facts  go,  follows  no  obvious  law;  it  seems  to  have 
little,  if  any,  relation  to  the  kind  of  ore.  Some  of  the  hematite 
ores  are  among  the  lowest  and  others  among  the  richest  in  this  ele- 
ment, and  so  of  the  specular  and  magnetic  ores. 

A  rule,  to  which  there  are,  however,  several  exceptions,  seems 
to  be  that  the  ores  poor  in  iron  and  rich  in  silica,  contain  least  phos- 
phorus ;  but  the  analyses  of  the  Republic  mountain  ore  show  more 
iron  and  less  silica  than  in  any  other,  and  that  it  is  also  very  low  in 
phosphorus.  The  table  of  analyses,  in  Plate  No.  xiiT.  of  Atlas, 
presents  most  of  the  facts  in  a  compact  form  ;  but  as  this  subject  is 
of  peculiar  interest  at  this  time  in  connection  with  the  Bessemer  steel 
manufacture,  I  venture  to  incorporate  a  second  tabular  statement  , 
here,  in  which  the  mines  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  quantity  of  ' 
phosphorus,  beginning  with  the  lowest.  No  mine  is  included  from 
which  less  than  two  samples  have  been  analyzed.  The  deposits 
and  mines  marked  with  a  ■  are  new,  and  not  sufficiently  developed 
to  enable  me  to  say  that  an  average  sample  of  the  ore  was  obtained. 


Lake  Angeline Jaspery  Specular 

Winlhrop Soft  Hematite 

Republic" Specular  and  Magnetic 

Michigamme*.  ,■■....  Magnetic 

Silas  C.  Smith Hematite 

Cascade Flag 

Menominee  Iron  reg'n*  Specular  &  Hematite  . 

Edwards 2d  Class  Magnetic 

Macomber Hematite 

Cascade |Flag  and  Specular. . . . 


0.031 
0.037 
0.04a 
0.041 
0.047 
COS  3 
0.054 
0.0s  5 
0.058 
0.061 


53-83 

54.63 

66.51 

64.3S8 

49.70 

49-332 

48. 209 

49.190 

54-92 

51.353 
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Jackson  

Magnetic* 

Edwards 

Shenango  

Champion 

Negaunee* 

Lake  Angeline. . . 

New  England. . . . 
"Xloman" 

joster 

ppurr  Mountain*. 
\ake  Superior. . . 

Taylor  (L'Anse)", 

Hackson 

Cleveland 

Lake  Superior  . . . 

Saginaw* 

Barnum 

RVashington 

^?ew  York 


Specular 

Magnetic 

Do 

Hematite 

Magnetic  and  Slate. 
Manganifs.  Soft  Hem'e 

Hematite 

Soft  Hematite 

Specular 

Hematite 

Magnetic 

Specular 

Hematite 

Hematite  and  Jaspcry. 

Specular 

Hematite 

Specular  and  Hematite 

Specular 

Magnetic 

Specular 


0.066 
0.067 
0.067 
0070 
0.072 
0,074 
0.079 
0.080 
0.089 
0.094 
o.  104 
0.104 
0.107 
0.124 
0.126 
0.130 
0.132 
0.134 
o.  141 
0.224 


63-715 
54-72 
61.60 
56.315 
63.5s 
44.29 

so.  70 
48.24 
63.5s 
52.27 
63.81 
62.11 
52-88 
5MSS 

6t.0C}2 

54- >9 
52.40 
61.69 
61. 30s 
61.74 


It  has  been  stated  that  an  inspection  of  the  first  table  did  not 
•  warrant  us  in  asserting  that  cither  of  the  four  classes  of  ore  repre- 
(sented  could  be  easily  recognized  as  being  comparatively  free  from 
"■phosphorus ;  so  an  examination  of  the  above  presentation  of  the 
facts   forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  distribution  is  not  geo- 
graphical ;  for  we  here  see  widely-separated  mines  containing  the 
same  amount  of  phosphorus,  whilst  contiguous  mines  vary  widely. 
Lin  fact,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  mine  there  is  found  a  wide 
idifference  in  the  quantity  of  this  no.xious  element;  {.  g.:  The  New 
(York  mine  results  show  more  than  twice  as  much  phosphorus  in 
iie  ore  from  pit  No,  i  as  from  pit  No.  2  ;  and  the  Lake  Superior 
Pore  appears  to  contain  less  phosphorus  than  the  Barnum,  although 
they  belong  to  one  deposit.     A  part  of  this  difference  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  errors  in  sampling  and  errors  in  the  analysis  ;  but 
number  of  samples  analyzed,  the  care  taken  in   collecting  them, 
jind  the  reputation  of  the   chemists,  leave  but  little  doubt  that 
l&e  relative  and  absolute  average  amounts  of  phosphorus  in  the 
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ores  from  the  developed  mines  are  nearly  expressed  in  the  fore- 
going table. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Hollcy,  I  selected,  with  much 
care,  an  average  sample  of  the  rock  which  occurs  in  the  hard  ores, 
more  or  less  of  which  goes  into  the  furnace,  and  had  it  analyzed  ; 
the  result  was  less  than  the  average  amount  of  phosphorus.  This 
fact,  in  connection  with  the  low  amount  found  in  the  second  class 
and  flag  ores,  leads  me  to  believe  that  no  care  in  selecting  and  sort- 
ing ore  will  diminish  the  quantity  of  phosphorus. 

By  way  of  verifying  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  Lake  Superior 
ores,  here  given,  there  are  presented  in  the  following  table  five 
analyses  of  pig-iron  made  from  them  with  charcoal,  and  a  flux  con- 
taining no  appreciable  amount  of  phosphorus.  They  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  to  indicate  very  accurately  the  amount  of  phosphorus 
in  the  ores,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  averages  about  the  maximum 
amount  given  above  as  admissible  in  steel. 


Magnesia 

Silicic  Acid,  or  Silica, 

Silicon 

Graphitic  Carbon, . . . 
Combined       **     . . . . 

Metallic  Iron 

Phosphorus 

Sulphur 

Metallic  Manganese.. 


X 

' 

3 

4 

5 

Average. 

1 

0.47 

1. 16 

1.83 

3.21 

2.91 

2.28 

2.245 

2.88 

3  72 

3-35 

3.61 

3.39 

.80 

0.30 

0.00 

.05 

cfi 

93 -201 

93  49 

93.34 

.       •»38 

0.104 

0.082 

0.126 

.092 

0.108 

.011 

0.045 

trace. 

.04 

0.032 

.174 

."74 

No.  I  was  chipped  from  many  pigs  of  No.  i  gray  foundry  iron 
made  at  the  Pioneer  furnace  Negaunce,  of  Jackson  ore.  Analysis 
by  Dr.  C.  F.  Chandler.  No.  2  is  a  pig-iron  made  from  assorted 
Lake  Superior  ores  at  the  Appleton  Furnace,  Wisconsin.  Analysis 
by  Mr.  Morrell.  No.  3  is  also  a  specimen  of  Appleton  iron. 
Analysis  by  Dr.  Wuth.  No.  4  is  No.  i  gray  foundry  iron  made 
by  the  Jackson  Iron  Co.  at  Fayette,  Michigan,  of  Jackson  ore  with 
charcoal,  and  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer 
steel.  Analysis  by  Mr.  Morrell.  No.  5  is  a  specimen  of  pig 
made  by  the  Michigan  Iron  Co.  in  Marquette  County,  of  a  mixture 
of  specular,  magnetic,  and  hematite  ores.  Analysis  by  Mr.  Morrell. 
The  analysis  of  Pioneer  pig  was  at  the  expense  of  the  Survey; 
the   others  were   furnished   by  Mr.   Hollcy.     It  was  proposed  to 
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carry  this  work  much  further,  but  the  limited  means  would  not 
pcrniit- 

For  contdhutions  in  money,  and  valuable  suggestions  and  en- 
couragement in  obtaining  the  results  set  forth  in  this  chapter,  1 
am  under  especial  obligation  to  John  Fritz,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa, ,  and 
S.  V.  Ely,  of  Marquette;  A.  Pardee,  Daniel  J.  Morrell,  A.  B. 
Mcclccr,  »nd  W.  H.  Barnum  also  contributed  liberally  towards 
paying  for  the  chemical  work,  which  cost  nearly  $2,oc». 

The  physical  and  mineralogical  character  of  the  following  ores 
is  given  under  Lithology,  in  Chapter  III.  For  commercial  slatis- 
tict,  and,  incompletely,  the  metallurgical  qualities,  see  Plates  K 
and  xill.  of  Atlas. 
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ADDENDA. 

A 
Extracted  from  the  Marquette  Mining  yournal. 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  gross  and  net  tons  the  amount  of 
iron-ore  shipped  from  the  Lake  Superior  mines  during  the  season 
of  1873,  together  with  its  total  value  at  $7  per  ton,  gross : 


MINES. 


Jackson 

New  York. 

Cleveland 

Lake  Superior 

Champion 

Washington 

Republic 

Kloman 

Cascade 

Barnum 

Foster 

Rowland 

Lake  Aneeline 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Superior. . . . 

Edwards 

Spurr 

Michigamme 

Michigan  (Clarkshurgh) 

Keystone 

McComl)er 

Himrod 

Marquette 

Winthrop 

Shenango ! 


Albion 

Carr 

Bagaley , 

Howell  Hoppock. 

Green  Bay 

Emma , 

Rolling  Mill 

Saginaw , 

Smith , 

Grand  Central  . . . 

Gribben 

New  England. . . . 

Allen 

Goodrich , 

Home 

Magnetic 

Iron  Moimtain. . , 
Hungerford , 


Gross  tons. 


113,892 

70,882 

132,082 

166,666 

72,782 

3^.0H 
105,452 

21,065 

20,507 

48,076 

27,372 
1,404 

43,933 
21,498 

3', 730 

31^933 
28,966 

3*212 

10,426 

38*969 
2,074 

2,148 

33,546 
8,658 
1,188 
",655 
1,276 
1,239 

949 

7,137 

««,3»9 

37,139 

9,328 

6,629 

4,5«7 
181 

510 
3*258 
1,090 

78 
112 

«45 


Lbs. 


740 

600 

820 

600 

1,210 

1*530 

2,160 

590 

760 

1,260 

440 

«*390 
1,360 

1,400 

350 
1,560 

1,230 

•  •  •  • 

700 
1,630 

390 
210 

1,370 
910 

1,370 
2,140 
1,100 
1,500 
1,890 
1,740 

740 

60 

1,860 

1,150 

1,350 
410 

•  •  •  • 

830 
2,000 
1,560 
1,510 

-140 


Amount . 


$797,246  31 

496,175  «7 
924,576  56 

1,166,663  87 

509,477  78 
266,102  78 

738,170  75 

147,45^  84 

«43*55«  37 

336,535  93 
i9«,6o5  38 

9,832  34 
307,  S35  25 
"50,490  37 
222,111  09 

223,535  87 
202,765  84 

22.484  00 

72,984  18 

272,788  09 
14,519  21 
15*036  61 

234,826  29 

6o,6oS  85 

8,320  29 

II. 591  59 

8.935  44 
8,677  69 

6,648  91 

49,964  44 

79,235  3» 

259,973  «8 

65.301  81 

46,406  59 

31,623  22 

1,268  28 

3.570  00 

22,808  59 

7,636  25 

550  87 
788  72 

1,016  37 


Total 


1,163,057 


160 


♦8,141,398  98 
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^H                 The   following  table   shows    the   aggregate   production    of    the 
^H            several  furnaces  in  the  disUict  for  1873,  together  with  the  value  of 
^H             the  iron  ($45)  at  furnace  : 

I 

Gnwitoiw.' 

1 

I          Via... 

j 

7,098 
3,000 
4,467 
4M'6 
4,100 
6,3*4 
3.949 
3.447 

a,237 
7,800 

710 

41S 

Soo 
2.175        ' 
a,400 

90.000 

TO>.OIS 

«S«.s8o 

177.705             1 

^'^     ■ 

jSi.ooo             ^ 

■OS,O0O                  ^ 

^H 

^1                Midiigan 

^H                u„-^^ 

^B              UeerUke    

^H 

^1 

t        71,507       , 

»3.aM."3S 

J 

^ 

4 

■ 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  trustworthy  statistics  of  the 
products  of  the  Missouri  mines  and  furnaces,  but'the  following 
figures  are  given  as  an  estimate : 


Troa-Ort. 

Iron  Mountain  districi 35<W»o 

Cenlral  Missouri 75>o<)o 

Pig.lren  (Ceketxnd  Coal). 

Vulcan  Iron- Works. >S>3(» 

South  St.  Louis  Iron -Work 9,300 

Mi&Miiui  Furnace  Co. i3,<no 

Carondelet  furnace S>ooo 

4>,4oo 
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Pig'Iron  (Charcoal). 

Meramee  Iron- Works 4»3«> 

Moselle            *•          S.'oo 

Scotia              **           7,600 

Osage               **           700 

Hamilton        •  *           7<» 

Iron  Mountain  furnaces. 10,000 

Pilot  Knob     *       "        5,000 


Total  pig-iron,  75,000  gross  tons. 
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Explorations  made  during  the  summer  of  1873  in  the  Menomo- 
nee  district  of  Lake  Superior  have  proved  the  existence  of  worka- 
ble beds. of  ore  of  fine  quality  in  T.  39,  R.  28  ;  T.  39,  R.  29 ;  T. 
40,  R.  30;  T.  42,  R.  28  ;  T.  42,  R.  29. 
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I 

•I 


;1 
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